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Ministry of Agriculture and Rural Development 


l.l.O DEPARTMENT OF RURAL DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

(Ref.) From communication D.O. No. P. 11012/ 
7/86-Policy of 15 April 1986 from Shri Shivraj 
Singh, Joint Secretary (M). 

1.1.1 The process of economic growth creates focal 
points of urban growth. These growth centres there¬ 
after start developing in an unsystematic manner 
responding to growth impulses. After sometime, 
these points become ugly habitats with urban 
characteristics in a dominantly rural setting. In a 
country like ours, we should have a policy regarding 
such embryonic urban centres. The Commission may 
like to go into this aspect of the matter and come 
up with, suitable recommendations. 

1.2.0 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE & 
COOPERATION 

(Ref.) Data supplied by D. G. R. Saini, Economic 
& Statistical Adviser, Directorate of Economics & Sta¬ 
tistics, Department of Agriculture & Cooperation, 
Ministry of Agriculture & Rural Development, 
Government of India under his letter D.O, No. F. 
7-2/86-AS Comp.-ES of 10 April 1986. 

1.2.1 Area pul to non-agricultural uses for the year 
1982-83 (Provisional) (Statewise) 

State/Union Territory Area put to non- 

agricultural uses 


(3) 


(2) 

Andhra Pradesh 


2216 

Assam .... 


912 

Bihar .... 


1659 

Gujarat .... 


1078 

Haryana .... 


328 


(1) 



(2) 

Himachal Pradesh 



163 

Jammu & Kashmir . 



304 

Karnataka 


. 

1131 

Kerala .... 


. 

276 

Madhya Pradesh 



2205 

Maharashtra . . . 

* 


998 

Manipur (b) . 



26 

Meghalaya 

• 

• 

85 

Nagaland 


• 

28 

Orissa . . « . 

• 

• 

632 

Punjab .... 


• 

440 

Rajasthan 

• 


1510 

Sikkim .... 



70 

Tamil Nadu 


. 

1781 

Tripura .... 


. 

— 

Uttar Pradesh . 


. 

2336 

West Bengal 


. 

1293 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 


- 

14 

Arunachal Pradesh 


- 


Chandigarh 


• 

7 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 



3 

Delhi .... 


• 

4^ 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

• 

• 

21 

Lakshadweep . 

* 

• 

(a) 

Mizoram 

• 

9 

10 

Pondicherry 
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19582 


Below 500 hectares In the absence of data for the j'ear 

Ad-hoc estimates, 1982-83 latest available information 

has been utilised. 


\ 


2~464NCU/89 














Ministry of Transport 


2.1.0 DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AVIATION 

(Ref.) The presence and location of new airports 
depend on the master plans of the cities where the 
airport is to be established. The airports are normally 
located a minimum of 8 Kms away from the cities 
and they do not have any positive impact on the 
urbnisation problems. Normally we develop already 
exiting airports which are existing from the World 
War Il-time. 

2.1.1 INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS AUTHO¬ 
RITY OF INDIA 

View on the' problems of Urbanisathn 

iff 

2.1.2 The lAAI is not directly concerned with the 
problems of urbanisation in the State.s. In fact, the 
areas near or around the International Airports at 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras vest witli 
States. 

2.1.3 It is, however, felt that the development and/ 
or urbanisation of these aieas should not pose a 
hazard to hying or constitute an environmental pro¬ 
blem to facilities provided at the international airports. 
It may, therefore, in Hie circumstances, be expedient 
that urbanisation plans of these areas are drawn and 
implemented in consultation with the Director 
General, Civil Aviation, and the lAAI in which the 
control and management of international airports 
vests. 


to be ultimately paid, towards the law and order 
situation, unhygenic conditions, inevitability of genera¬ 
ting totally indifferent attitudes among citizens to the 
law or the moral codes, would prove far too heavy. 
Tnfact, granting subsidies at the cost of the exchequer 
for setting up of different industries in all the districts 
of the country, may prove for from economical, be¬ 
cause, due to urbanisation people flock to the urban 
sectors to earn their livelihood. The authorities will 
be unable to check lawlessness, which in. itself will 
generate indifference and contempt for the laws and 
moral codes, thereby. I’he entire edifice will collapse, 
once there is neither fear for the law nor respect for 
self-observing the moral codes. Airports as means of 
communication or gateways to the cities of various, 
states would generate little centres for employment 
and that too for uneven hours. As far as organisation 
concerned with aviation are concerned, they have no 
option but to be in urban centres and continue to face 
the problems of urbanisation. Practically no remedies 
can be offered from the aviation sector, for problems 
of urbanisation. Remedies will be basically coming 
forth from other sectors like transport, more so from 
Roads and Railways and Waterways. If charter flight 
could be arranged from source of generation of export 
cargo and prove economical, few of the cities could 
be considered for extending aviation economically., 

2.3.0 VAYUDOOT 


2.2.0 AIR INDIA 

(Ref.) From communication No. HO''90-15/1507 of 
14 May 1986 from Shri S. Narayanswamy, Secretary 
k Dy. Director, Air-Tndia. 

2.2.1 Urbanisation follows industrialisation. Equal 
opporfunifies for employment, whether self or other¬ 
wise at district level, if not at taluq levels, is the only 
answer. Even if infrastructure or resources are not 
available in district places and therefore setting up of 
an industry proves to be apparently costly of the 
first evaluation, considering the social costs that have 


(Ref.) Communication No. PF/HO/SEC-1/1058 of 
5 June 1986. 

2.3.1 It is a fact that urbanisation is leading to various 
problems such as poverty, unemployment, inadequate 
housing and the decay of infrastructure. All the 
individuals are running towards towns and metropo¬ 
lises either to get employment or to set up their busi¬ 
ness. The flow from villages and towns to urban 
areas is causing very haphazard growth due to lack of 
housing facilities, unemployment etc. The cities and 
towns are becoming crowded and causing polluted 
environment. 
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3.3.2 It is desired that the growth of a nation should 
be uniform. Instead of creating all facilities and en¬ 
joyment facilities in few cities, the development should 
be all-round and balanced. This would give natural 
growth to the nation. Vayudoot is playing a very 
important role by airlinking remote and inacdessible 
areas and by linking those areas with the nation’s 
mainstream. The air .services of Vayudoot are head¬ 
ing towards national integration. Vayudoot’s air 
services are playing a great role in developing the 
backward industrial areas. The remote areas shall 
come closer and become accessible. Initially, Vayu¬ 
doot may have to suffer monetary loss due to inade¬ 
quate load and lack of awareness among the public. 
In the long run, it would be in the interest of the 
nation to knit the various parts of the country into 
one. Vayudoot expects some help from State and 
Central Government in respect of grant of various 


concessions and fuel subsidies lo make its slights eco¬ 
nomically viable. The development of new sectors 
could be easy if various concessions are given to 
Vayudoot and the problem of urbanisation can be 
ended if the Indian Citizens are happy in their villages 
and towns by creating facilities there itself. 

2.4.0 HELICOPTER CORPORATION OF INDIA 

(Ref.) From communication No. HCP/D/3/85 of 
15 April 198.6. 

2.4.1 Generally large tracts of land are available in 
the vicinity of Airfields/Helipads which may present 
a suitable area for urbanisation. However, this Cor¬ 
poration recommends that the Urbanisation Plan in 
such places should be implemented in a manner where 
it will not encourage the ingress of birds or be detri¬ 
mental to flying visibility. 
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Ministry of Commerce 


3.1,0 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

(Ref) From communication D.D. No. 19/3/87/Mis- 
(T) of 8 October 1987 from Shri T. S. Vijayaragha- 
van, Joint Secretary. 

3.1.1 Urbanisation is directly related in industry and 
trade; substantial exports accrue from urbanised settle¬ 
ments. Over the years exports from these regions are 
expected in increase substantially. Therefore, the 
export sector should not in any way be hindered in 
the course of regulating the urbanisation process. 

3.1.2 The existing spatial spectrum of exports indi¬ 
cates that owing to better resource endownment, infra¬ 
structure, relatively easy and timely access to market 
information, export/trading centres are largely con¬ 
centrated in bigger cities and metropolises though ex¬ 
port-production originates from a large number of 
centres, including smaller urban settlements. It is diili- 
cult to disledge this pattern save at the expense of 
expents. Therefore, in the urban planning processes, 
necessary provision should be made for lapping export 
potential of a region through this pattern of commercial 
linkage between and production centre and a trading/i 
clearing centre. 

3.1.3 It is our view that extent of urbanisation arising 
out of international trade and commerce can be dis¬ 
persed by development of satellite settlements, includ¬ 
ing ports designed and supported with adequate infra¬ 
structural environment conducive to their growth. 
This would relieve the pressure on existing centres. 

3.1.4 This Ministry has established six Export Pro¬ 
cessing Zones in the country which are located at 
Kandla (Gujarat). Santa Cruz (Bombay), Cochin 
(Kerala). Madras (Tamil Nadu), Falta (West Bengal) 
and Noida (Uttar Pradesh). The last four are new 
ones which are being developed in consultation with 
the State Governments with institutional and infra¬ 
structural back-ups. These Zones have been located 
outside the principal industrial centres in most cases 
and export production in these zones is directly con¬ 
veyed to the nearest international gateway (sea/ 
airports). These zones have by and large not added 
to the pressures of urbanisation in principal cities. 


3.1.5 It is felt that, within the long-term urban plan¬ 
ning processes, about 30 of the “fast-growing-urban- 
sett1ement.s” should be identified and eannarked as 
export growth centres for .specific products keeping in 
view resource endownment of each particular settle¬ 
ment; e.g. urban planning for Jaipur City (Rajasthan) 
should nurture export potential of the area with s|«- 
cific emphasis on products like carpets, gems, dia¬ 
monds and artificial jewellery. Similarly. Bhodohi 
(UP) may be spatially developed with its strong 
expertise of woollen carpets, durries and other related 
products. Panipai (Haryana) is another centre which 
could be planned with its strong base for handloom 
products. Tt is necessary that development of such 
urban centres should take place accompanied 
by^thc requisite degree of infrastructural support in¬ 
cluding reliable communication network against a 
rea.sonable perspective, power and transport facilities. 
In this connection, a re-cxamination of the current 
locational policy may also be necessary, along with the 
associated factors so that units are permitted to be 
located in places where costs of production are inter- 
n ation ally com pc lili ve. 

3.1.6 As rcgaitls the short-term policy measures, it 
would be necessary to encourage induction of non¬ 
pollutant high tech value added export-oriented acti¬ 
vity by utilising vacant areas and other land under 
occupation of outdated Industries that have outlived 
their utility in the metropolis of bigger cities. Inherent 
advantages of such a decision would be that the infra¬ 
structural and other institutional support already 
available can be more gainfully employed for revitalis¬ 
ing large urban settlements which are now on the 
verge of urban chaos and collapse. Large tracts of 
unutilised lands under control of Port Trusts especially 
of Bombay and Calcutta could be recycled for high 
tcch export-oriented activity without additing to 
population or congestion pressures. 

In order to oversee long-term and short-term plan¬ 
ning and implementation of Export .<\rea Development 
Programmes, an appex lc\el body may be necessary to 
set out policy guidelines ,?s well as ‘o monitor growth 
in desired directions. 
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Ministry of Communication 


4.1 UEFAKlMENT OF POSTS 

URBANISATION AND POSTAL SERVICES 

Main contcni ot D.O. letter No. 1-2/86-PRP of 4 
August 1986 from Shri Kailash Prakash, Member 
Development, Department of Posts, Government of 
India. The departmental note entitled Futurestic 
Requirements of the Postal Serviees, reproduced imme¬ 
diately after the extracts from Shri Kailash Prakash’s 
letter. 


later stages, mainly in terms of requirements of space 
in providing postal facilities to an adequate extent. 
The basic requirement, therefore, is that postal autho¬ 
rities (Postrnasters General, Directors Postal Services 
and Divisional Superintendents) must be closely 
associated with urban development agencies and that 
the master plans must, in all cases, adequately provide 
for land and other utilities required for the increased 
demand on postal services that urbanisation would 
necessarily make. 


Extracts from the above letter 

the country is provided with a comprehensive 
postal network which caters to the needs of urban and 
rural population alike. However, there are important 
structural dillerences between urban and rural postal 
svstems and the requirements in terms of manpower 
and physical assets also widely difl^er. In rural areas, 
postal services are mainly provided through an extra¬ 
departmental system under which suitable local inha¬ 
bitants arc appointed on a part-time basis as postal 
employees and the requirements of accommodation for 
the post ollice are also met by the extra-departmental 
postmasters themselves, Further, by and large, mail 
transportation between the rural post office and the 
urban post office is done through mail carriers who 
walk the distance, though wherever faster modes of 
transport are. available, such as buses and trains, those 
means arc also utilised 


Yet another problem that we have encountered in 
certain areas is that even where lands have been ear¬ 
marked in the master plans for postal buildings, these 
have been changed unilaterally to accommodate other 
requirements, mostly those of the local governments 
even though, socially, the alternative utilisation is of a 
lower priority as compared to a post office. It is, 
ihcrefore, also necessary to ensure that plots assigned 
for postal purposes in urban development plans are 
not assigned for other purposes without the express 
consent of the concerned postal authorities. 

Yet another aspect of postal services in the urban 
context is the design of postal buildings. In the past, 
due to inadequate availability of funds building pro¬ 
jects were taken up on a limited scale and it has been 
possible to develop specific designs in each case to en¬ 
sure architectural compatibility with the surroundings, 
From the Sixth Five Year Plan onwards, investments 
in postal building projects have substantially increased 


In urban areas on the other hand postal facilities 
are provided through regular departmental units 
which arc manned by full-time officials from the 
appropriate postal cadres. Usually, accornmrrdation 
is rented hv the Department but its traffic incrcasc.s 
and more men arc added, it generally becomes neces¬ 
sary to go in for departmental buildings provided 
land is awiilablc at a reasonable cost. 

It will, tlicrefore, be seen that, while urbanisation 
docs not necessarily involve introduction of new’ faci¬ 
lities, 11 does become necessary lor the Department ^tu 
upgrade the units and also provide facilities/amenities 
commensurate with an urban environment. Our expe¬ 
rience in this regard in the la.st two or three decades 
has been that the postal authorities have not been 
sufficiently' involved in the process of urban planning 
with the result serious problems have cropped up at 


and more and more projects are being taken up. In 
order to keep down the expenditure and also to i educe 
the delays in preparation of drawings the Department 
is now going in for standards designs for postal build¬ 
ings. While these standards broadly conform to topo¬ 
graphical requirements they are not tailored to speci¬ 
fic locations. In all cases, the drawings are leared 
with Municipal authorities to ensure compliance with 
Municipal byelaw's, but there are occasions when 
clearances from special urban agencies, such as Urban 
Arts Commission may have to be obtained. There 
may be occasions when the drawings may not be ap¬ 
proved by the special agencies and modifications which 
would increase the cost of projects may be suggested, 
it may be worthwhile for the Cormnission [o consider 
to what e.xtent subsidies from urban development 
funds available to the Department of Posts to meet 
special architectural requirements. 
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1 would suggest that the Commission may give an 
opportunity to Postmasters General to appear before 
them for tendering evidence. Also a sufficient num¬ 
ber of copies of tlie questionnaire framed by the Com¬ 
mission may be sent to us so that they may be circu¬ 
lated to Heads of Postal Circles for their response. 

A NOTE ON FUTURISTIC REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE POSTAI. SERVICES 

1. Postal Network in Urban Areas : 


and Registered articles and parcels a norm of 200 
articles (.Registered and Money Order) and 100 arti¬ 
cles (Parcels) transactions per day are taken as 
norms for justifying supply of machines. Based on 
the above assessment for the period 1985—90, it is 
proposed to supply the following numbers of 
machines of different categories during the 7th Five 
Year Plan. 

1. Higir Speed Stamp Cancelling Machines — 75 

2. High Speed Franking Machines — 25 


The country is provided with a comprehensive 
postal network which caters to the needs of urban and 
rural populations alike. However, there are impor¬ 
tant structural differences between urban and rural 
postal systems and lequirements in terms of man¬ 
power and physical asseks also widely differ. In urban 
areas postal facilities are provided through regular 
departmental units which are manned by full-time offi¬ 
cials from the appropriate postal cadres. Usually, 
accommodation is rented by the Department but, as 
traffic increased and more men are added, it generally 
becomes necessary to go in for departmental buildings 
provided land is available at a reasonable cost. 

A post office IS opened in an urban area if it is self- 
supporting and also generates income to the prescrib¬ 
ed extent and the distance between post offices is not 
less than 1.5 km or 2 km according as the population 
of the cities is 20 lakhs and above or less than 20 
lakhs. No two delivery posts offices, however, should 
be closer than 5 km. 

With the turn of this century, because of the upward 
growth of population and other development activi¬ 
ties, more and more postal facilities have to be provid¬ 
ed. At present wo have 15,586 urban post offices 
serving on an average 10,248 population and 2.4 
sq. km. area. This number is expected to rise by 
about 30% up to the end of this century and then is 
expected to come down by about 50% or so. Thus, 
by the end of this century, 4675 post offees are ex¬ 
pected to be added to the present list of urban post 
offices 3 nd thereafter, till the end of 2025, the further 
additional requirements may be about 2500. 

n. Mechanization 

In the Postal Mechanization, Research and Deve¬ 
lopment Wing of the Department of Posts, wc are 
concerned with installation of machines to improve 
productivity and also reduce cost of operation.s. The 
machines which are procured by this wing arc broad¬ 
ly classified into the following ; 

(i) High Speed Concelling Machines, 


3. Digital Weighing Scales — 100 

4. Cash Registers — 50 

3. In fact, our actual demand for machines, based 
on the norms adopted, work out to 388 machines for 
cash registers alone. Because of resource constraints the 
actual programme of equipping with counter machines 
during the 7th Plan period has been limited to 50 cash 
register machines. In respect of stamp cancelling 
machines, not only higli-speed variety, but even of the 
ordinary speed of 2000—3000 articles per hour, the 
number of machines that will be required during the 
1985—90 will be around 500. Similarly, in respect 
franking machines, the requirement of these machines 
WiH be of the order of 150 machines during thb 
1985—90 as against the target of 25 high-speed 
machines only. Here again, the actual requirement 
has been proned keeping in view the financial conside¬ 
rations in view of the plan allocation. The require¬ 
ments of these machines therefore, during the follow¬ 
ing 3 type-stages will be as follows : 



1985-90 

2001 

2025 

Casli Registers . 

388 

430 

450 

Stamp C.incclliiis ni.ichines . 

500 

550 

680 

^ranking maeiiitics 

1511 

165 

205 


4. Since the problem of urbanization has been 
visualized in terras of space requirements for the post 
■offices in the future and the installation of the above 
equipments is purely in the nature of counter aids, 
it is considered that these proposed facilities will not 
cause any appreciable impact on space requirements. 
However, the need for accommodating these machi¬ 
nes at the respective counters will be felt as and when 
the various counters are equipped with these machines 
The design of the counters may have to keep,this 
in view to provide for the lodging of these machines 
in front of the postal operatives. 

5. Computerization 


(ii) High Speed Franking Machines. 

(iii) Cash Registers (Multi-purpose counter 
machines). 

(iv) Digital Weighing scales. 

2. The requirements of these machines have been 
identified after an assessment based on work study 
establishing their relationship between the volume of 
tvalTic and the amount of mechanical inputs. Approxi¬ 
mately, for counter transactions like Money Oi-dets 


One of the compelling needs of the future in the 
context of modernizing the post office is the increase 
in use of computers in selective areas of operation. 
Unlike counter machines, these installations involve 
proper site development, such as special accommoda¬ 
tion with Airconditioners and other electrical installa¬ 
tions. Keeping in view the need for installing 
mini computers for processing of Money Orders, 
Postal Life Insurance, Savings Bank, etc." and also 
personal computers for a Management Information 
System, it is considered that the different offices 
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of the Postmaster General and Director of Accounts 
(Postal) should provide for additional accommoda¬ 
tion in each case as follows : 

'The space requirement for a computer project will 
be approximately 250 sq. m., including 25 sq. m. for 
the computer room and 20sq. m. for power supply 
installations. The rest of the space will be for off- 
data entry machines and records and circulation 
space. 

1986-87 


6. In addition to the above needs of space, plans 
for computerization would also necessitate additional 
requirements of power supply. Based on the experience 
of one circle, we may say that a requirement of 
about 500 KWH of energy in places covered by the 
computerization will be required per day. 

7. The following is the programme of computeri¬ 
zation in the Department of Posts for the area 
identified as above during the years 1985-90 : 

1987-88 1988-89 I9S9-90 


P.L.I. (Circle) .... Karnataka 

O/o Dir 
(PLI) 
Calcutta 


Money Order . . . ■ ■ . Madras 

Delhi 


Gujaiai 

Bihar 

A.P. 

Kerala 

Delhi 

J &K. 

N.E. 

Maharashtra 


N.W. 

Orissa 


W.B. 

Rajasthan 


M.P. 

Tamil Nadu 

U.P. 


Hyderabad 

Patna 

Trivandrum 

Nagpur 

Bangalore 

Bhopal 

Jaipur 

Cuttack 


Lucknow 

Kapurthala 

Calcutta 



Savings Bank . 
GIRO 


Foreign Post 
Computer Linkage . 


Delhi 



Bombay 

r.' ^ _ 


Bombay 


Madras 

Calcutta 

Bfnnbay 

Delhi 


Calcutta 

Madi'as 

Bombay 

Cacutta 

Madras 

Patna 

Lucknow 

Orissa 


III. Mechanized Mail Handling System • 

8. A major location of the allocation for the 7th 
Five Year Plan for modernization is towards the mail 
sorting scheme for metropolitan cities. An amount 
of Rs. 2375 lakhs h-as been allotted for this 


purpose. Some work, has been done in the case oi 
Bombay where Messrs T.C.I.L., in consultation with 
BPCS, carried out a study of prospects of mechani¬ 
zation of mail handling, A projection of mail traffic 
for the years 1985-2008 has been made in that study 
as follows ; 


1985 


South Bombay Office 

1. Bombay RMS .... 4 07 

2. Bombay TD ■ • • • • 3 06 

North Bombay 

1. Sion Sorting. t '58 

2 . NBSO. 1 '38 

Central Bombay 

1. Dadar Sorting . . ■ t '99 

2. Byciill.'i . . , . , 2 35 

3. CPSO ... 4 33 


Growth Rate 

1988 

2008 

(in lakhs) 



8200 

4-32 

5-71 

20000 

3-66 

7 06 

9600 

1-87 

3-50 

9600 

1-67 

3 50 

4000 

2'11 

2-79 

4000 

2 47 

3 15 

25000 

5 i.'8 

11 43 
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9. Keepiag in view the above levels of traffic, a pro* 
posiil is under examination to consider mechaniza¬ 
tion of the mail handling in these offices in the Bom¬ 
bay City ill a phased manner. The machinery 
comprising bag storage glacis, mail segregation tables, 
bag and tiny conveyers, and coiling desk and letter 
and packet sorting machines and lift .systems will 
occupy considerable space. Based on the application 
of area multipliers ot these equipments, a minimum 
space of around 1500 sq.m, in South Bombay and 
around 2000 sq.m, in North Bombay has been felt. 
Taking into consideration .similar expansion of traffic 
in the lesser extent in Madras, a smaller scale of 
accommodation will have to be found. While this is 
the scenario for 1985-90, in respect of the four metro 
cities, it is expected that, during the 2001, the follow¬ 
ing additional cities may came up during the 2001. 
the following additional cities may came up with the 
requirements of such mechanised mail handling ' 

Ahmcdabad, Bangalore, Kanpur, Hyderabad, 

Nagpur, Guvvahati, Cochin. 

10. Around the year, 2025 mail traffic in the follow¬ 
ing cities will grown to justify installation of mecha¬ 
nized systems at the following cities :— 


may find themselves handicapped for housing the post 
boxes cabinet for want of adequate space in the 
buildings. It is high time that we give a serious 
thought to lhi,s problem at this stage and make suffi¬ 
cient provision for keeping these post boxes cabinets 
in the post office buildings likely to come up in future. 
This will in the long ran enable us to divert our mail 
traffic through these post boxes which will certainly 
result in saving of time and manpower. 

VI. Provision oj sites jor Post Offices and Mail Sort- 
ins Offices ill Urban Areas 

Post Offices, by tiieit very nature, have to be located 
in specific localities and colonies in order to render 
the essential postal services to the public. It has 
become very ilifficiilt to secure sites for Post Offices 
ill the already developed and congested urban centres. 
Out of about 25,000 post offices, almost as many 
as 21,000 are located in rented premises which are 
mostly unsuitable for the efficient functioning of the 
Post Office. Besides owners of many of these build¬ 
ings are pressing for vacation of the premises and 
have filed suits against the Postal Deptt. Often, the 
Postal Deptt. is unable to vacate the premises due 
to non-availability of suitable sites for essential public 


Bhopal, Trivandrum, Coimbatore, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Varanasi, Patna, Siiiguri, Dimapur, 
Jaipur. Cuttack, Bhubnesfiwar. 

IV. Delivery of Mails in Multi-storeyed Buildings . 

In metro and other bigger towns multi-storeyed 
buildings are emerging making it extremely difficult 
for the delivery of staff to deliver mail in every flat 
in such buildings. Similarly, difficulty is being ex¬ 
perienced in respect of addresses living in houses with 
large compounds entailing travel of long distant from 
the outer gate to the house in the building to deliver 
the mail. To overcome this difficultv. die Depurtmont 
has now propsed to bring forth an amendment to the 
relevant sections of the IPO Act making provision for 
compulsory installation of letter deposit boxes cither 
at the ground floor or at the main gate of such build¬ 
ings for the purpose of delivery of mail. The Com¬ 
mission is requested to make provision for earmark¬ 
ing of space in all such buildings for compulsory 
installation of letter deposit boxes on the ground floor 
by getting the Municipal by-laws suitably amended. 

V. Requirements of Space for Keeping Post Boxes. 

The increased volume of mail is po.sing a problem 
for the delivery staff in delivering mail at the door¬ 
steps of all the addresses. Steps have been taken to 
popularise the use of post bo.xes for those addre.sses 
who are generally receiving a large volume of mail 


offices like the Post Office in the already congested 
urban localities. This aspect has to be kept in view 
as part of urban renewal programmes. 

Besides the need of sites for public offices like the 
Post Office and Mail Sorting Office have to be kept 
in view in any urban development schemes. When 
new colonics, suburbs and townships are planned, 
the needs of these offices have to be made an inte¬ 
gral part of the Master Plan of such Schemes. Post 
Offices have to be given prime sites to ensure their 
easy aecessibilit)' to all the potential clientele in the 
locality or colony. Likewise, in urban growth centres 
such a.s indu.sirial e.states, project areas, etc. sites for 
Post Offices have to be earmarked even in the initial 
stages of developing such areas. 

VIl. Housing for Employees of Post Offices 

Employees in Post Offices arc categorised as essen¬ 
tial, operative staff. Their timely attendance is vital 
to the efticieut functicning of Post Offices and smooth 
service to the public. A good number of these staff 
have to attend the Post Office in the early morning 
and have to remain in office till late in the evening. 
Many of them do not have continuous hours of work 
but spilt hours of duty, so much so that they should 
have tne convenience to go hotne during the dosed 
hours of the office and return to work for the second 
shift in the day. 


every day. We have already issued instructions 
making provision for the delivery of registered arti¬ 
cles as well as parcels through the use of post boxes 
and post bags. The use of post boxes is likely to 
increase in the years to come with the growth of mail 
handled by the Department of Posts and post offices 


1'hcre is, thus, imperative need to provide housing 
facilities to Post Office employees close to the work 
spot. Sites have to be earmarked for housing for 
essential Post Office staff as close to the office as 
possible. This aspect is to be kept in view' in any 
future urban development Plans. 
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Ministry of Defence 


PROBLEMS OF URBANISATION IN THE 
CANTTS./MILITARY STATIONS 

There are 62 Cantonmenis and about 300 Military 
Stations in the country. These have been established 
to provide facilities of accommodation and efficient 
training to the members of the Defence forees. 

2. The Military Stations exclusively cater for the 
Defence personnel. Unlike other urban area.s, these 
stations are not ali'ected by detiiographic growth. 
Almost the whole population consists of Defence*-. 
personnel and members of their families. I'he em¬ 
ployment pattern of the stations remains unchanged. 
The growth of population is also negligible. There 
is no problem of slums dcvclopmctit, congestion of 
population and traffic hazards in these stations. We 
can easily say that the .Military Stations arc not 
allected by the usual problems of urbanisation visible 
in civil towns. 

3. The Cantonmenis are established under the Can¬ 
tonments Act. 1924. as amended from time to time. 
Under Section 3 of the said ,4ct, the Ccniral'Goveni- 
meiit may declare any place, in which any part of 
the forces is quartered, to be a Cantonment, 62 
Cantts had been established under the said Act. 
These were established before independence and their 
administration is rim according to the provisions of 
the Cantonments Act. The planning of new Cantts. 
Militai-y' Stations is governed by certain speciiic norms 
arid guidelines laid down by the Government and 
contained in a book known as ‘Handbook’ on Can¬ 
tonment planning. In the ‘Handbook’ emphasis has 
been laid on all aspects including advance planning, 
rationalised ilevelopment, improvement in environ¬ 
ment and maintaining ecological balance. One of 
the foremost requirements in the planning of the 
Cantonments is preservation of e.xisting environment 
and development of cnvironnienlal features to provide 
an atmosphere in which the health of Defence per¬ 
sonnel can be maintained and adequate 'hcilities for 
their training can be provided. 

4. The civic administration of the Cantonment area 
is run by the Cantonment Board constituted under 
the Cantonment.s Act. The Cantonment area is 
divided into the bungalow area and the civil area. 
The bungalow area is meant for accommodating the 
troops only. No constructions in the bungalow area 


can be carried without obtaining No Objection 
Certificate from the concerned military authorities. 
The land in this area is Defence land and no private 
construction is allowed. 

The civil, area is under occupation of the local civil 
population. This area forms the nucicus of tlic 
Cantonment where shops, cinemas and other like 
facilities e.xist. There is a Civil Area Committee 
also to look after the proper development of that area. 
Cantonment Board is responsible to provide civic 
^amenities such as water supply, drainage, sewerage 
etc. in the civil area. Private land in very small 
numbers is also available in the civil area. Construc¬ 
tion in the civil area is governed by the bye-laws 
made by the Cantonment Board under the Canton¬ 
ments Act, , No construction is allowed without the 
prior sanction of the Board. 

5. With the passage of time, the pressure of popu¬ 
lation in the civil area of the Cantonments has in¬ 
creased. There has been a continuous piessurc on 
the use of land in the civil area and this has resulted 
in encroachments and unauthorised con.structions. 
Tluvugh action in accordance with the provisions 
coiuaineti in Cantts Act, 1924, and Public Premises 
(Eviction of Unauthniiscd Occupation) Act, 1971, 
arc taken to remove utiautborised constructions and 
encroachments yet there have been a large numbci' 
of encroachments etc. Due to the time-consuming 
process under the Acts and due to the fact that the 
courts being very liberal in issuing stay orders against 
eviction. Interference from the local politicians, 
elected members of the Cantonment Boards, also 
results in delay in eviction. 

6. It may, however, be mentioned that most of the 
land in. the Cantonment.s belongs to the Ministry 
of Defence. .Some of the land is held by private 
persons on various terms such as ‘Old Grants’, ‘Can¬ 
tonment Code Lease’, ‘Leu.se under: Cantonment land 
administration Rules’ etc. in order to encourage 
planned construction in the Cantonment civil area, 
the Government had decided a lew year.s back that 
the land holdings in the civil area may be converted 
into ‘freehold’ on payment of market value of the 
land to the Government. 

7. Mo.st of the Cantonment Boards in the country 
are .state aided, Grants-in-aid are provided to them 



for running their day to day administration. Special 
Grants-in-aid is are also provided to the Cantonment 
Boards to take up developmental activities. From 
the year 1983-84 onwards, it has been decided to give 
Services Charges to the Cantonment Boards to enable 
them to undertake more and more development pro¬ 
grammes. 

,S.l DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE RESEARCH 

6 DEVELOPMENT 

Forwarded under D.O. Nt). Works/99499/RD-28 of 

7 October 1986. 

Defence R&D Centres and its Impact on Urbanisation 
Introduction 

1. Defence RikD Orgn. in the Ministry of Defence is 
responsible for research, design and development 
weapon systems and equipments required by the 
Defence Services. The impact of high technology 
on the management of defence affairs has consider¬ 
able elfect on the security of the country. Defence 
Services need weapon systems and other equipment 
compatible with the kites hardware available in the 
world market. Most of the sensitive and strategic 


Local Perception of Urbantsatioii 

I he location of Ri^D i^stts aud us townships are 
carefully seieeicti Keeping m view me role of^ a 
parucuiai; lesu. liauing icw liStts wnere tne fall-out 
ot aeuvities may nave relevance m tne mvil 

sector, me guiuing pniicipic ior tne location of an 
iv&D listt IS to keep u away rrom tne city centres, 
inereiore most of R&D centre are outside the civil 
or. Where appucaole, contonuieni lituils. this 
factor by ilselt inhibits the growth of urban settle¬ 
ment. ine security requirements of K&D works calls 
ior eutorcement of positive security measures 
wnereby coniact with local population becomes 
minimal, llus in ehect means ttiat entry to R&D 
bstts and even the townships is regulatea. The town¬ 
ships are provuied with necessary infrastructure 
iiKe community hall, shopping centre, schools, 
medicai tacilities etc. Whicn are open to the resi¬ 
dents and employees of the Estt. In view of the 
self-sustaining tacilities being progressively provided 
lo R&D centres, the local population does not find 
job opportunities & commercial incentive even in the 
unorganised sector which could have influence the 
growth of settfemenis cfose to R&D centres. 


equipments arc not available freely for purchase and, identification of Problem 
therefore, an in-housc competence and capability has 

to be created within the country to meet the require- In view of the factual position explained above 

ments of strategic weapons and equipment. Defence R&D Orgn has not encountered any problem 

relating to urbanisation around the Defence Estts. 
2. Defence R&D Orgn. is presently engaged in the Barring few cases, where small shops dealing with 

design and development of a wide spectrum of equip- day-to-day necessities have come up which the em- 

meiits in the frontier areas of technology. This work ployecs visit while returning from work to , their 

is carried out by DRDO in a chain of laboratories house, no major growth of urban population has 

spread all over the country. At the present time, taken place. R&D centres successfully run co- 

R&D Orgn has 45 labonitories/establishments under operative shops subsidised sales outlets which in 

its central which arc equipped with highly talented elfect is a discouragement to commercial ventures 

scientific and technical manpower and modern equip- leading to job opportunities. It has, however, been 

ments and instrumentation systems to conduct tJie i,i some of the nevv'R&D Centres which 

assigned tasks. Certain new laboratories are being located 20—25 kms away from the township 

planned during the current plan period to work on communication has been built by R&D 

futuristic projects dealing with advanced technology. „iq,an development is taking place 

aloagwilh i iic road because of opening-up and access 
Background Information land has become possible due to location of 


The laboratories of DRDO are located all over the 
country. The major R&D Centres being Hyderabad. 
Bangalore, Avadi, Cochin, Pune, Delhi, Kanpur, 
Dehradun, Tczpur, Manali, Bombay, Gv/alior, Jodh¬ 
pur, Agra, Chandigarh, Almora, Ahmednagar and 
certain locutions in the forward areas, close to the 
border. The strength of R&D laboratoric.s in terms 
of manpower various from 200 to 4000 persons 
depending on the function of a laboratory. Most of 
the work carried out in R&D laboratories is of high 


Defence R&D estts. Such urban developments are 
by way of urban housing where private parties have 
purchased plots for construction of houses. Such a 
growth is a natural phenomenon because laud away 
from the city centre is compartively cheaper and 
the civil amenities like road, powei', water supply us¬ 
ually gets extended up to new R&D centres at the 
cost ot Deptt. of Defence R&D. 

Future Strategies for Growth 


security grade classification and entry to the Estts 
is strictly regulated. The .sites where these labora¬ 
tories have been located were selected as far as 
possible away from town-centres keeping in view the 
need of security. EITorls are made to discourage 
growth of urban centres around the R&D laboratories 
to meet the stringent requirements of security and 
safety. As regards the residential acen, only few 
R&D Centres have been provided with self-contained 
townships close to the laboratories and these are also 
away fiom the town and urban centres. 


The future strategies for growth of R&D Centres 
relate to the expansion of technical facilities and aug¬ 
mentation of residential and infrastructure facilities 
in the R&D townships. Normally R&D centres at 
the time of selection of site are provided for 100% 
expansion potentials at a future date. In light of this 
provision, the growfh of R&D Centres takes place as 
per the Master Plan in an organised manner. This 
has however no bearing lo the growth of urban cen¬ 
tres and the civilian population. 
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Housing and Injrastructure 

The R&D Centres are presently not fully equipped 
with the housing and social infrastructure facilities at 
most of the locations. This is primarily on account 
of non-availability of adequate funds. However, a 
planned programme for provision and growth of 
housing and infrastructure facilities has been made 
and these amenities are being created progressively. 
In view of the fact that adequate housing facilities 
are not available at the present time, a large number 
of our employees have to fall back on the civil sector 
for these amenities. Most of the employees hire 
houses in the town and make use of the amenities, 
schools, hospitals, communication, .as available to the 
general civil population. At certain J^&D Centres, 
the Deptt. provides dedicated transportation facilities 
from the town centre to the place of w’ork and their 
return. This trend is likely to continue for quite 
some time because the anticipated built-up of hous¬ 
ing and infra-structure facilities is not likely to keep 
pace with the growth of R&D centre in next one 
decade. 

Orderly Growth R&D Centres 


ties and the growth of existing R&D facilities and 
township. The bulk of this money would go towards 
the creation of modern test centres in large open 
tracts of land in areas for away from town centres. 
The growth of our existing R&D Centres and town¬ 
ship is likely to get stabilised in next 5 to 7 years 
due to saturation of available and the need to keep 
the size as a R&D Centre within the limits set for 
optimum management of an estts. 

Conclusion 

The Charter of Duties of Defence R&D Orgn. calls 
for design and development for futuritric weapon 
.systems and equipment. These activities mostly 
relate to high technology work which is cla.ssilied in 
nature and by necessity most of the R&D Centres are 
located away from townships for the reasons of secu¬ 
rity. As far as possible, growth of urban centres 
around R&D Estts. and its townships arc discourag¬ 
ed. One of the methods of ensuring this objective 
is to acquire sufficiently large tract of land for future 
expansion which acts as a buffer zone for the present 
facilities and ensures isolation from civil sector acti¬ 
vities. 


It may be mentioned that R&D Cenues have been 
planned for regulated growth and it has been possi¬ 
ble to achieve planned growth inspite of paucity of 
resources. In the system of planning being pureued 
by DRDO, there is no scope of haphazard growth of 
technical or township facilities. 

Intensity of Growth 

The scale and intensity of growth of existing R&D 
Centres caters for 10% to 25% growth, depending 
on the Charter of duties of an Estt. Our priorities 
presently arc directed towards creating new high tech¬ 
nology research centres and test facilities at selected 
places. It is anticipated that Deptt. of Defence R&D 
would be spending approx. 100 crorcs per year for 
the next 5 to 7 years for the creation of new facili¬ 



The size of R&D Centres is comparatively small. 
It does not land itself to urban to sub-urban employ¬ 
ment opportunities are attract local populatoin and 
therefore there arc no incentives for the local popu¬ 
lation to build settlements around R&D Centres. 
Also, most of R&D Centres are dealing in high tech¬ 
nology work in the frontier areas of technology an 
the fallout from such activities have very little direct 
bearing on the local population or the trade. How¬ 
ever, it contributes significantly to up-grading of 
technology and production in national industry and 
science and technology in general. 

Inview of the above position, Defence R&D Cen¬ 
tres do not lend support to growth of urban centres 
around its Estts. and, therefore, its impact on urbani¬ 
sation is negligible. 
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6 

Ministry of Energy 


6.1. BepU. of Noll-Conventional and Energy. 

Views of the Department of Non-Conventional 
Energy Sources on the Various Aspects of 
Urbanisation. 

The Department of Non-Conventional Energy 
Sources is concerned with development and utilisa¬ 
tion of solar energy, wind energy, bio-gas, biomass 
and other such types of non-conventional energy. 
The views in regard to various a.spects of urbanisa¬ 
tion are given below ;— 

(i) While designed building such as residences, 
offices, schools, etc. care should be taken 
to introduce solarpassive architecture to 
reduce energy consumption both for heat¬ 
ing and cooling applications. It has been 
found that simply by changing the orienta¬ 
tion of the building, a lot of energy can be 
saved. 

(ii) In urban areas, people use not water f^tt 
variety of applications such as for cooking, 
washing cloths and utensils, taking bath 
etc. I he hot water can be supplied through 
use of solar collectors. Whi.ic designim; 
(he buddings provision may be made to 
intioduce such solar devices which may 
produce hot water and also light through 
the solar photovoltaic route, 

(iii) Daylight could be used to minimise the 
lighting requiremciu during day-time in all 
kinds t>f buildings. 

(iv) Inbuilt solar cookers on south-facing walls 
of residential and other buildings could be 
constructed to reduce consumption of cook¬ 
ing energy in domestic and other sectors. 

(v) In certain buildings, solar air-conditioning 
can also be introduced while designed the 
building itself. 


(viij Urban wa.stc should be treated to preveht 
pollution ami c.xtract energy at the same 
time. The sewage and liquid wastes can 
be treated and utilised for production of 
biogas which can be used for generating 
electricity needed for the plant and the sur¬ 
plus could be piped for cooking purposes. 
Solid wastes can be used to produce electri¬ 
city through the incineration or pyrolysis 
routes. ihese types of facilities enable 
resource recovery while treating the wastes. 

6.2 Departmenl of Coal 

Communication No. CIL/C-5C/55195/464 trom 
Department of Coal. 

Matters relating to urban development are pri¬ 
marily Ihe concern of the State Governments, who 
have their full-fledged town and country planniug 
departments. However, here under wc are giving 
a picture of the coalfield areas, with which Coal India 
Limi'cd and its subsidiary companies arc concerned. 

Coal is the main source of energy. Coal mining 
i.s a labour intensive industry, spread over eight 
slates ol the country such as Assam, Andhra Pradesh, 
West Bengal Bihar. Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. After nationalisation ol 
the coal industry, iargc-scaie expansion programmes 
were formiilatcil. The production of coal of 70 
Million Tonnc.s in the year 1973-74 has increased 
to 134 Million Tonnes in the year 1985-86 and it 
is likely to roach 196 M. T. by the end of the Seventh 
Plan Period and about 360/370 M. T. by the turn of 
the century. 

As is well known, coal is the gift of nature and a 
coal mine has to be development at the place where 
coal i.s found. I'hc infra-structure has to be planned 
near the pit-head tops as well as within the radius 
of 3 to 5 kms., but only caution is taken that no per¬ 
manent structure built is in the Coal Bearing Belt. 


(vi) Decentralised power systems using strilling 
engine for steam/organic ranking cycle 
can also be installed. The capacity of the 
power plant can bo anywhere between 25 
to 100 KW or higher. Sueh a power plant 
may meet the energy requirement for sup¬ 
plying wtitei- etc. 


Collieries are situated mostly in the rural areas, on 
the periphery of which gradually small townships 
have developed. In the past, there was no planned 
expansion of the infrastrucuiral facilities and, to a 
large extent, the growth wa.s haphazard. Most of the 
eonstruerion woik relating to the operation of mines 
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had been uinlertaken by the erstwhile employers. To 
what extent the grow'th of the townships and cities 
falling in and around the coalfields was systematic 
and aesthetic can be judged only by having a look 
on the townships like Iharia in Bihax Raniganj in 
West Bengal. 

After nationalisation, the construction activities 
particiilariy relating to housing colonies, other resi¬ 
dential buildings and administrative office buildings 
have been widespread. This would be evident from 
the following statistics — 

(i) Number of houses at the 

time of nationalisation 1.18 lakhs approx. 

(ii) Number of houses as on 

30-6-86 2.60 lakhs approx. 

Thus about 1.32 lakhs of houses have been built 
during the last few yea i s by the nationalised' coal in¬ 
dustry (excepting Singereni Collieries Co. Limited 
having its operations in Andhra Pradesh and is not 
a subsidiary of CIL)- 

Construction of a large number of houses is being 
planned and it is hoped that by the turn of the cen¬ 
tury we would need about 3,5 lakhs additional houses 
at the satisfaction level of 1^%. On the financial 
side it is likely to mean a capital outlay about Rs. 
1,400 crores at the prevailing price index. The 
townships would have to be provided with ^ basic 
civic amenities like Roads, Water Supply, Klectri- 
city. Communication System, Schools, Colleges, 
Dispensaries, Hospitals, Playgrounds etc. with grow¬ 
ing awareness about ecological development, Parks 
and Gardens would be suitably developed. 

Presently our capital e.xpcnditure on welfare, of 
which major portion is spent on housing, is about Rs. 
100 crores pci: annum and this is likely to mcrease in 
future to more than Rs. 150 crores per annum. 

So far as CIL and its subsidiaries arc concerned, 
the following strategy is being followed with regard 
to construction of residential hoiises/colonies, : 

(i) Provision of temporary hou.ses at/near the 
pit heads for essential staff. 


(ii) Building clusters of houses on small patches 
of land, available near the coalfields. 

(iii) All future construction should be on Coa.l 
Bearing Land. 

(iv) Ban on single storeyed construction; instead 
multistoreyed houses will be constructed, 

(v) Planning of modern -satellite townships. 

(vi) Planning Central township for about 0.5 
to 1 million people. 

(vii) Well connected roads. 

(viii) provision of circular railway for connecting 
satellite townships etc. etc. 

The problems relating to growth of residential 
colonies and townships around the coalfield areas is 
totally different from the colonies planned and cons¬ 
tructed by other public sector undertakings such as 
SAIL, BHEL etc. Their working is localised and 
mostly factory-type working, whereas the work places 
of CIL are spread over vast areas near coal-deposit 
sites. 

It is but c.ssential to ensure that the resources are 
spent properly and to the best advantage of all em¬ 
ployees, the state and national as a whole. Though 
we arc doing our best to effectively bring about a per¬ 
ceptible change in the quality of life of our emp¬ 
loyees by constructing modern residential complexes/ 
colonies, we seek co-operation and guidance of the 
expertise of the Ministry of Urban Development, 
We are confident that they would be in a better posi¬ 
tion help from the State Government etc. In case 
a working media could be thought of and thereby 
development of Satellite Township/Central City 
could be planned with the assistance of the Ministry 
of Urban Development, within a fixed time frame 
with the agreement of the State Government concern¬ 
ed, we fell that a good and a much needed job would 
be done and the pace of construction in a planned 
manner with the motiern concept would be accele¬ 
rated. 
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1 

Ministry of Finacne 


7.1 Department of Revenue 

From Communication D.O.F. No. 207/8/86-Ad.- 
III (EC) of 28 July 1986 from Shri K. Vishwa- 
nathan, Joint Secretary ( ). 

Collectorates of Customs and Central Excise are 
mostly located in major cities/towns or major ports 
which are Metropolitan cities. The departmental 
staff faces problems of housing, education, transport. 


communication etc. Proper and careful planning 
is necessary to take care of the requirements of the 
growing population. The residential complexes 
may be built for staff in vicinity of the office premises. 
This will provide proper housing to the staff and 
also ensure systematic growth of the cities. This 
win also reduce pressure on transport, thus solving 
the problems of traffic congestion and pollution. 
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Ministry of Food & Civil Supplies 


8.1 Department of Civil Supplies 

From commuiiicalion D.O. No. 15 (3)/86-EIR from 
Shri P. N. Kaul, Economic Adviser 

The main function of this Department is to see 
that people get supplies of essential commodities and 
items of mass consumption of good quality at reason¬ 
able prices. With growth in population of cities and 
towns, several problems crop up. A large segment 
of the urban population consists of poor people. 
Their number is likely to grow in the future. In 
order to make available essential commodities and 
items of mass consumption through fair price shops 
and through the retail outlets of Cooperatives/Civil 
Supplies Corporations, it is necessary to provide pro¬ 
per and cheap accomodation so that people living in 
slubs and congested localities have easy access to the 
facilities being proyided by the Government, In tliis 
connection, the following suggestions are ntade^ for 


consideration of the National Commission on Urbani¬ 
sation ;— 

(i) 10% of built-in shopping space in all new 
colonics in urban areas (private or public) 
should be earmarked for fair price shops, 
consumer cooperatives and State Civil 
Supplies Corporations. 

(ii) The rent for the consumer cooperatives 
and fair price shops should be fixed at rela¬ 
tively lower levels as the margins on various 
commodities sold by them arc low. This 
is being deliberately done to enable them 
to sell various essential commodities to the 
consumers at fair prices. 

(iii) In slums areas, the town and city authori¬ 
ties should construct shops for fair price 
shops/consumer cooperatives so that the 
people living in slums have easy access to 
them within their locality. 
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Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 


9.1 Direcioraie General oj Health Services 

(Central Design Bureau jar Medical & Health 
Buildings) 

1. HEALTH FACILITIES—PHYSICAL PLAN¬ 

NING ASPECTS 

In the present context of rapid urbanisation, environ¬ 
mental pollution due to industrialisation, overloaded 
infrastmetures, various other inadequate shelter and 
a socio-economic problems affected the psyco-physi- 
cal health of urban population and thus health facilities 
is not only inadequate but also improperly located in 
most of the urban centres. 

The trend is set for migration of population from 
Rural areas and from smaller urban centres to Class _1 
cities, i.c. with population more than 1,00,000, parti¬ 
cularly metropolitan cities, due to ample and better 
employment opportunities. 

The health facilities in such Class I centres have 
to serve their own population of the areas of urban- 
rural fringe, and adjoining rural population in its 

region, _ _ _ ___ __ 

Category Beds 


This needs adequate piaririing of health facilities, 
its proper and even location in the city context as per 
accepted standards, of 4 beds/1000 population 
(source : Working paper on health facilities for Delhi 
1980—2001 by DDA) of five important metropoli¬ 
ses which are Delhi, (Talcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Hyderabad (except 4,5/1000 population for Bombay) 
from optimum size of a general hospital for 500 beds 
to 50 bedded hospital according to the population to 
be served location with in the city, Besides care 
through general hospital there is a need of a hospital 
with super specialities for the treatment of cancer, 
open-heart surgery etc. one for every state, clubbed 
with a Medical College cum Hospital at regional level 
within every state as per requirements. 


Health is Stale Subject. However, proposed stan¬ 
dard for health facilities with required area of land for 
each category is given in the enclosed fable which is 
recommedative only. 

Population to be Area of required Remarks 

served 


Supper specilities hospital (tike All India Institute of 
Medical Science, New Delhi) including teaching 
our research facilities fer the treatment of cancer, 
open heart surgery etc. 

Medical College cum Hospital at regional level 

500 bedded hospital including Nurses, Hostel, Includ¬ 
ing Maternity & Stall' quarters, house surgeons 
hostel & Child care facilities at Anciliary buildings 

district level . 

300 bedded hospital including Nur.ses hostel, staff 
quarters, house surgeons hostel & At Sub-district 
level anciliary building 

200 bedded hospital including nurses hostel, staff 
with Maternity & Child quarters house surgeons 
hostel add anciliary care facilities buildings. 

100 bedded hospital including nurses hostel, staff 
quarters, house surgeons hostel and ancillary 
buildings. 

50 bedded hospital including nurses hostel, 
staff quarters, house surgeons hostel & anciliary 
buildings. 

Polyclinic including essential staff quarters S to 10 
spscilis with observation beds service of X-Ray, 
Lab,F.,C.G.,etc. 

Dispensary 5 to 7 doctors including essential—some 
of the dispensary staff quarters Would have 
facilities specialist, 


750 - 100 to 125 Aerr -s 

At least one in every 


500 

500 

12S0C0 

100 Acres 

35,00 Acres 

300 

75000 

21 .00 Acre- 

200 

50000 

M.25 Acre: 

100 

25000 

8.00 

50 

125000 

4.25 Acrc;s 


10 60000 to 90000 1 .5 to 2 .00 ns Acies 
Person 

lOOOO to 15000 I ,'2 to 34 tis Aci es 

persf n 
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II. REPOR r OF THE SECOND GROUP II ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND POPULATION, INCLUD¬ 
ING URBANISATION AND MIGRANTS 

1. Ihc majui’ task of development policy is to cii- 
suie the mutually lein/orcing character of trends in 
economic, social, demographic and environmental 
tieids. Planning for general development should aim 
at maximising tiic positive and minimising the nega¬ 
tive influences of economic growth and social change 
on population and environment which taken together 
constitute an internally complex and dynamic system. 
Likewise, interventions in the latter population en¬ 
vironment nexus should aim at optimising its positive 
influences on social and economic progress. 

2. Against this general background the Group 
devoted its attention to specific issues which have 
been a cause of growth concern about the counter pro¬ 
ductive interaction between population and environ¬ 
mental changes. ITom the discussion of these issues 
a consensus emerged that eradication of poverty and 
improvement in the quality of life, which are the uni¬ 
versally recognised goals of national development, will 
continue to elude us if development policy delays effec¬ 
tive incorporation of population environment concerns 
in the strategy for all round social and economic 
progress. The dimensions that ecological deteriora¬ 
tion has assumed, on account of population growth 
acceleration and tiie failure to give adequate considera¬ 
tion to the adverse impact of economic development 
progress on the life-supporting systems, are staggering. 
The group noted also that the Sixth Plan had, for the 
first time, given expression to this concern about the 
environmental problems that are emerging to attract 
wide attention at different levels of policy making an 
among the general public. 

3. The process of progressive deterioration of the 
country’s environmental ondownment, constituting the 
main resource base, has been continuing for a long 
time but there is some evidence that it had gained temp 
during the planning period, which was also charac¬ 
terised by the acceleration of population growth. It 
is, in any case, at present occiiring at a rapid rate. 

4. Environmental deterioration, or ecological de¬ 
gradation, has ensured a great variety of forms affect¬ 
ing the interrelated complex systems comprising land, 
water and atmosphere. Recent research has stressed 
the importance of land as the basic component more 
amenable to policy intervention. Indeed, wholesome 
land management policies will have beneficial effects on 
the water and atmosphere components of the ecologi¬ 
cal systems. Even so, it is possible to view land and 
water management together as the most important ele¬ 
ment of an environmental policy, requiring urgent 
attention. 

5. One of the major problems! that has arise in the 
field of ecology relates to vegetative cover (jf the land 
surface. This is expressed in such terms as deforesta¬ 
tion in most parts of the country and desertification in 
some Darts. The consequences of this process are 
iden'ified in such terms as soil erosion, unrontroliable 
surface water runoffs, siltation of reservoirs and river 
beds and choking of river mouths, all of which have 


been very extensively noticed in the country. This 
type of ecological detrioration is evident even in the 
case of raultipurpose river valley projects. The whole- 
•some purpose of such capital intensive interventions 
tend to be compromised in the long run on account of 
uncontrolled processes of over exploiting the vegetable 
resources in areas and failure to take timely action in 
the matter of developing drainage .system.s in the com¬ 
mand areas. It is possible that such adverse influences 
were not initially anticipated. More recently, how¬ 
ever, project formulation is required to be accompanied 
by environmental impact evaluation on the basis of 
which necessary pre-emptive notion can be taken. The 
group is of the view that in designing a project, the 
ecosystemic approach has become an imoenitive. For 
e.xamp1e, the location of a dam and its reservoir as 
well as the catchment and the command areas should 
unfailingly be taken together to constitute a well- 
defined unit of project formulation, execution, and the 
following tasks of maintenance and administration. 

6. Both population growth and industrial develop¬ 
ment have fended to caii.se considerable damage to the 
national drainage system. It is said that about seventy 
ner cent of the surface flows under human use suffer 
from pollution of varving degress. This had adverse 
effects on health of the peoole. particularly of those 
bavinv no access to protected water supply. 

7. Damace to water systems is not limited to the 
Dolliition of rivers but extends to coastal areas as well. 
The Sixth Plan has noted that the absence of protec¬ 
tive measures has led to over-exploitation of marine 
resources in such niaces as the Gulf of Manner in 
Tamil Nadu and Pirotan Islands in Gujarat. The Plan 
also points out that coastal mangroves, which formed 
a vital Drotection aaainst evelone damage and erosion, 
have been lost from most of our coastal areas. 

8. Environmental pollution relating to air is emerg- 
imr in the cnnn.Tv on a scale which is causing great 
concern. The problem is becoming particularlv in 
larae metropolitan and industrial towns. This pollu¬ 
tion is due to both domestic fuel consumption and 
irdTistrial enissions. 

9. While it is possible to go on narrating the diffe¬ 
rent types of environmental problems created bv pro¬ 
cesses of population growth and development, in the 
present context perhaps a more pointed attention is 
necessav'/ to the interaction of population with the 
ecosvsfen. Population growth accentuates the pres¬ 
sures on there source base and tends to over-exploit 
that base to the extent of greatly reducing its poten¬ 
tial. Fm-ther. general population growth tends to 
generate nroces'^es of nopidafion redistribution which 
are nfter- dvrbmetional to the uoals of development. 
Trends in population distribution, as reflected bv the 
variefv of migrat'on streams of varvinu intensTv with¬ 
in the crnmfrv. are not amendabin to direct interven¬ 
tion bv the Go'^ernment. But there R no doubt tti^i 
the mn«t irnnertniit among th'“'-'’ rerlirfrihiiti^'e trends, 
namelv. that of iirbapisafion. deserves considerable 
pclicv attention, 

10. Tn this regard, a view of the changing spatial 
structure of urbanisation and size classification of 
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towns and cities, suggests that excessive growth of 
some of the existing larger cities does not seem to be 
helpful either in promoting yiable development pro¬ 
cesses or in avoiding accentu. ion of ecological deterio¬ 
ration of urban settlements resulting from concentra¬ 
tion therein of the more deprived groups among the 
population. Even if we are not in a position to deve¬ 
lop a national land-use policy, it seems necessary to 
effectively intervene in the urbanisation process in 
order to avoid new emergence of huge agglomerations 
and, where possible and feasible, to reduce the size of 
agglomerations which have obviously become so exces¬ 
sive as to warrant huge social-investments in the pro¬ 
vision of urban amenities and services. 

11. Urbanisation policy needs also to be tailored to 
the requirements of a hierarchical system of urban 
settlements which are functionally necessary for agri¬ 
cultural growtli in particular and rural developmeitt in 
general. Pointed attention should, therefore, be given 
to the development of small towns, including in parti¬ 
cular rural market towns. The Group was unani¬ 
mously of the view in this regard that a policy of 
strong incentives should be operated in promoting the 
establishments of infrastructure services, both econo¬ 
mic itnd social, at nodal points in the national systems 
of titinsport, communications and power. 

12. In this regard, the Group also felt that all 
possible avenues of decentralised production should be 
explored. An encouraging example of such a possibi¬ 
lity is decentralised production based on micro-electro¬ 
nic technology, which can be said to be neutral to 
scale, not capital intensive, and not labour displacing. 
The particular attraction of this inovative technology 
is that it has no adverse effect on the environment. 
The Group was of the view that such technologies will 
heln to optimise functional interaction between rural 
and urban population, 

13. The Group was of the view that with regard to 
ecological deterioration internal to urban settlements, 
it is necessary to adopt what may be called new tech¬ 
nologies for waste disposal, recycling of waste, treat¬ 
ment of industrial effluents, and positive encourage¬ 
ment to use of newer technologies which are non¬ 
polluting in nature, for example, solar power usable 
even for domestic purpo.ses. The Group noted in 
particular the possibility of taking synergatic social 
action for improving environmental sanitation, parti¬ 
cularly in rural areas, by ensuring full utilisation of 
human and animal wastes in the production of bio¬ 
gas which should help in preventing deforestation that 
is traceable to the growing domestic fuel needs of the 
people in general. 

14. On the whole, the Group noted the staggering 
dimensions of the ecological degradation that has 
already taken place. The Group also noted that, if 
no positive steps are taken for promoting the necessary 
social action jointly by official and voluntary agencies, 
the situation will continue to worsen. The impact of 
the ecological deterioration evidently varies from 
region to region and from class to class. What is even 


more important is that the impact is relatively much 
greater on women and children. It has also been held 
with some justification that the neglect and oppression 
of women tends to accentuate the processes of en¬ 
vironmental degradation. The improvement of life¬ 
supporting systems which are embadded in the en¬ 
vironment are a prerequisite to nurturing the new gene¬ 
ration, apart from making life more liable for the 
present. 


15. While it is possible to conceive of a holistic en¬ 
vironmental policy which may subsume the develop¬ 
ment processes relating to society, economy and popu¬ 
lation, the Group is of the view that more pragmatic 
steps are needed as a part of the ongoing development 
process. In this regard, it is possible to derives en¬ 
couragement from the new health policy which has 
accepted, in its totally, the primary health care con¬ 
cept as propounded by the Alma Ata Conference. This 
concept places emphasis on preventive, promotive, and 
rehabilitative health care systems. The concept, in its 
operative part, rests on effective community participa¬ 
tion, not merely in supervision and maintenance of the 
primary health care system but also in its formulation 
and establishment. The Group is of the view that 
community participation in dealing with pervasive eco¬ 
logical degradation in a decentralised manner would 
be the most cost-effective operation that one can con¬ 
ceive of. 

16. Considering the dimensions of the task to be 
undertaken, it is possible to hold that, in addition to 
community participation, it may be useful to link it 
with other components of development related particu¬ 
larly to employment generation. It is possible even 
to argue that long spells of unemployment in rural 
areas may be destructive of environment for the simole 
reason that people may start living on community capi¬ 
tal represented by the surrounding environment. One 
wav to restore and enrich ecological endowment is to 
utilise programmes like the national rural employment 
programme and the allied employment guarantee 
scheme and concentrate on activities like landscaping 
soil conservation, social forestry, renovation of tanks 
and utilisation of ground water. This would strengthen 
the base of agricultural and allied activities on an ex¬ 
panding scale, affording employment opportunities on 
a sustained basis. 

17. In all positive programmes designed for gene¬ 
ration of employment or for tesforation of our en¬ 
vironmental resources, it will be greatly desirable to 
enlist the participation, particularly, of women and 
youth. If we recognise that women have been at a 
greater disadvantage from the destruction of environ¬ 
ment, as noted above, and if we further recognise that 
in several movements for restoration of the environ¬ 
ment, wornen have played a leading role, for example, 
in the Chipko_ Movement, it is but obvious that the 
scope for participation of women in programmes like 
these, which are designed to reduce their hardships 
and improve their control over the environment, 
should be as large as possible. 
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III. EFFECT OF URBANISATION ON HEALTH 

Due to rapid urbanisation in any developing country, 
a few health problems will naturally be encountered. 
They are dependent on the speed at which the urbani¬ 
sation takes place. People who are migrating from 
rural areas to urban areas usually try to settle in and 
around the construction sites. These periurban zones 
are not fully covered with necessary facilities for safe 
drinking water supply, disposal of human waste, hous¬ 
ing and other essential amenities. This leads to over¬ 
crowding and increase of communicable diseases e.g. 
Tuberculosis, Malaria, Leprosy among adults and 
diarrhoea and malnutrition amongst the pre-school 
group. The other health aspect is related to social 
diseases e.g. alcoholism, STD, broken homes, juvenile 
deliquency etc. 

This sort of maladies originating from urbanisation 
can be avoided by short/long-term policies, including 
planning of city design, arrangement for sewerage and 
water supply, preventing hazardous growth of shanty 
towns and slums etc. A scheme of proper zoning of 
industrialization which can create environmental pol¬ 
lution including dust, smoke, noise etc. must also to 
be considered. 


All urban areas have certain classic problems. Poof 
and middle class people are crowded in highly un-"’ 
hygienic environmental conditions, in slum areas or 
otlier crowded areas. In these places, the environ¬ 
mental sanitation is poor and in the case of slums, 
totally lacking; water supply is inadequate or absent, 
waste disposal is improper; people are poor and un¬ 
able to afford costly medical care; health facilities are 
mostly inadequate, if not totally absent. These condi¬ 
tions provide a fertile ground for spread of diseases. 

2. The Primary Health Care facilities in urban areas, 
especially in thickly populated pockets, slums or areas 
inhabited by vulnerable section of society are, thus 
almost absent and health services in a city tend to be 
largely cure oriented through hospitals and clinics. 

3. As a result of poor environmental sanitation and 
luck of primary health care in the urban slums, both 
mortality and morbidity among the inhabitants of the 
slum areas, particularly children and mothers is very 
high. It is estimated that in 1981, 160 million people 
live in 3245 towns. During 1971—81 urban popula¬ 
tion growth was 4.6% as against national growth rate 
of 2.5%, 32 to 40 million people live in urban slums. 
By 2000 A.D. slum population is expected to be 50% 
of the total urban population and urban population is 
expected to be 33% of the national population. 13 
million children live in slum areas of which 3.6 million 
arc under 4 years. It is estimated that about 3 lakh 
urban children die annually from diarrhoeal dehydera- 
tion. 50% of slum children are anaemic and mal¬ 
nourished- Out of total urban deaths, 44% are 


children and 50% of infants die within the first month, 
29% of infant deaths and 22% of child deaths are 
without any medical care. 

Remedial Measures 

The Ministry of Health, set up a Working Group to 
go into these problems and suggest remedial measures 
in the year 1982. The bread recommendations of tlic 
Group are as under : 

(i) An integrated are a sub-centres approach, 
with suitable outreach service is essential in 
the urban areas to provide for promote and 
preventive health care, rudimentary domici¬ 
liary treatment and for advice as well as 
supplies to family planning acceptors. There 
will be referal from these centres to the 
nearest hospital for clinical and specialist ser¬ 
vices. 

(ii) The modules of service delivery as presented 
in thel recommendations are considerable 
Suitable to achieve that objective. 

(iii) This module service should be achieved by 
integration and reorganisation where neces¬ 
sary of the existing services and staff 
strength. To the extent possible, additiona¬ 
lity for staff should be avoided as existing 
staff available for providing the services 
should be fully deployed without duplica¬ 
tion. The staff requested in the model is 
the nucleus core staff to discharge the mini¬ 
mum work-load. As more services are pro¬ 
gressively taken up by these centres, the 
staffing pattern as admissible for the several 
scheme so taken up by them should also 
be made available to these centres. 

(iv) The centres may be operated by the State 
directly or the municipal bodies or by 
voluntary agencies, as the case may be. For 
effective implementation of the programme, 
a system of payment by results and use of 
part-time functionaries, paid according to 
performance, is suggested. 

(v) While the module is applicable to all urban 
areas to start with, priority attention needs 
to be paid to slum areas or areas inhabited 
by underprivileged sections of the society. 
For this purpose, areas which have at least 
40% people living in slum areas or in 
congested areas would be taken up for 
coverage during the current plan period, the 
percentage being progressively lowered un¬ 
til all urban areas are covered in due 
course. 

During the last three years the Ministry of Health 
has approved creation of 792 urban health posts and 
14 City Family Welfare Bureau in 119 towns (havina 
DOpulation of more than one lakh) located in ^ 10 
States and 2 Union Territories. The scheme still in 
its early stage, is being evaluated for further exten¬ 
sion. 


IV. A BRIEF ON HEALTH OF THE URBA;® 
SLUMS 

Froblems 




V. PROPOSAL OF BUILT-IN SYSTEM OF ANTI- 
MALARIA WORK/OPERATIONS AS A PART 
OF URBAN EXPANSION PLANNING 

Anti-larval measures consisting of application of 
laivicides, reduction of breeding sources and deploy¬ 
ment of other biological control agents like krvivorus 
fish are undertaken in the urban areas because the 
mosquitoes’ breeding places are limited and therefore 
can be treated to provide protection to large popula¬ 
tion in a unit area. Such a measure is uneconomical 
in rural situations where there is no organised drain¬ 
age system and there are enormous breeding places. 

In most of the cities and the towns, urban expan¬ 
sion is going on both horizontally as well as vertically. 
Such activities are taken by government/semi-gov¬ 
ernment agencies such as slum boards, PWDs, rail¬ 
ways, urban development authorities. If a few pre- 
cau'ions mentioned below are taken, the malaria and 
mosquitoes problem can be solved to a great extent. 

1. Selection of the Site for Urban Development 
Certain areas due to high sub-soil water table, 
seepage mosquitogenic conditions, are more prone to 
mosquito-bome diseases. There is a need to select a 
site for urban development which does not have the 
above problems but these aspects are not paid due 
consideration when a site for urban development is 
selected for residential purpose. Often some of the 
Urban Development Agencies do not have a built-in 
public health engineering department neither do such 
agencies consult Health Authorities'. It is very impor¬ 
tant that selection of sites for urban development must 
have approval of Ihe Public Health Department. It 
may be remembered that the problems created during 
construction is very difficult to rectify after construc¬ 
tions are over. 

2. Framing Bye-Laws 

So far as construction of building are concerned, 
the local bodies/urban developmental agencies have 
their bye-laws. But often there are no bye-laws 
directed towards reduction/prevention of mosquito 
breeding sources in domestic and extra-domestic situ¬ 
ations. These bye-laws not only should be framed 
but also should be strictly enforced and all the agen¬ 
cies involved in the construction activities should be 
brought under legal provisions, if they do not follow 
the bve-laws. If these bye-laws are strictly enforced, 
there will be saving on man-power and the larvicides 
and anti-malaria drugs. In Bombay city, bye-laws 
are strictly enforced and the city is a good example 
that, despite developmental activities, malaria has 
been kept at a very low level. 


important that the project should earmark at least 1 
to 2% of their total cost of construction as health 
charges. The money should be deposited with the 
Municipal Health Officer before undertaking the pro¬ 
ject so that he can make arrangements for necessary 
men and material for taking up timely action on 
malaria control. 

4. Increase of Slu?ns 

Slum areas in most of the urban area are proliferat¬ 
ing not only on the outskirts of the cities/towns but 
also in the heart of the cities. No drainase and sani¬ 
tary facilities exist for the slum areas. These slums 
are problem for the anti-malaria measures. The slum 
board/local bodiesjurban development agencies must 
ensure that no further/slums are created in their 
areas. This should have political support. 

5. Coordination Committee 

The urban areas should have intra-sectorial coor¬ 
dination within the agencies involved in construction/ 
anti-malaria work as well as inter-sectorial coordina¬ 
tion between different agencies like local bodies, 
defence, railways etc. who also carry out anti-malaria 
measures in the same town/city. 

The anti-mosquito measures; have to be carried out 
as harmoniously and cohesively as possible by all the 
agencies in an unified manner. Inter-sectorial coor¬ 
dination committees should be formed uiider^ _the 
chairmanship of Commissioner of the Municipal 
Committee and the Member Secretary should be the 
Health Officer of the Municipality. The Committee 
should meet to discuss mosquito problems and suggest 
remedial measures. 

6. New Township 

Often new townships come up adjacent to existing 
ones. These areas have rural ecology which used to 
be sprayed with insecticfdes by the state malaria de¬ 
partment. The surveillance machinery of the State 
department used to function in these areas. A sudden 
influx of labour population for building activities 
jeopardise the NMEP operations in the area. These 
areas now require urban malaria control strategy but 
there is no infrastructure to take up the iob immedi¬ 
ately. The adjacent local bodies are also_ put into 
much difficulty due to increase of malaria incidence. 
The local bodies do not have sufficient man-ppwer 
and resources to meet such a jeopardised situation. 

Thus, whenever, such a major decision is taken, it 
should take into consideration the’ need for an organisa¬ 
tion for anti-malaria/vector mosemito measures. The 
staff and material required are given below : 


3. Migration of Labour Population and Need for 
A nti-Malaria Measures 

Construction projects undertaken by different agen¬ 
cies bring labour population from outside who live 
in huts at the construction site so long the project is 
not over. The project authorities do not carry out 
anti-malaria/anti-mosquitoe measures in the labour 
huts. A disease like malaria rapidly spreads into 
the ne!(?hboimn<T areas which are under the control 
of the local bodies. These local bodies do not have 
adeonate funds and resources to take necessary 
rneasLires in the labour huts, Therefore. It is very 


7. Requirement of Staff and Material 

Staff is provided on the basis of the area of a town. 
The town is divided into wards, each of sq. kilometres. 
The staff for one ward is as follows ;— 


1. Biologisf 
a. Mp.Ip.ria Tnsnector 
3. Tnsecf-coapc'ni- 

а. Sunprior Field V'otker 
5. Field Workers 

б. Surveillance Workers 

7, Technician . * 


. one per town 
, one 
. one 
. *en 
. fourty 

. One for every 20,000 
reonle 

, one for every one lakh, 
people 
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The following larvicides 
quired :— 

and adulticides are re- 

Larvicides 

Scale of supply 

1. 

MLO 

. 0.5 litres per capita 

2 , 

Paris green 

. 1200 kg per million 

people 

3. 

Temephos . 

. 0.5 kilolitre per million 
people 

4. 

Jrenthion 

. one kilolitre per million 
people 


Adulticide 


1. 

Pyrothrum extract 

. 2%, one kilolitre per 
million people 

2. 

Kerosene oil for mixing 
pyrethrum extract 

. 20 kilolitres per million 
people 


6 . Health Education 

Health Education should form an integral part of 
life in the urban areas.^ Television, radio, cinema 
slides can play a significant role in soliciting people’s 
opinion/participation in proper implementation of the 
anti-malaria/mosquito measures. Most of the urban 
areas have associations for welfare of the people. If 
these associations are given some education on vari¬ 
ous health aspects, including malaria, as to what they 
should do towards prevention of contracting the 
diseases, much can be achieved to health education. 
About 1% of the total budget should be earmarked 
for this. There should be a health education organis- 
a,tion built-in the local bodies. Stall suggested for 
these are one Health Educationist and one Health 
Education Assistant. 



Ministry of Home Affairs 


From communication D.O. No. 24013/53/86-GPA, - • - provision for police stations and lire stations 

VI of from Shri Sanat Kaul Director (SP). should be kept and land earmarked for them. As far 

as possible entries and exits should be such that a 
In view of the growmg security problems the plan- . . , . , . i 

ners must take into account all security angles which constant vigil could be maintained at crucial points, 

are involved in planning urbanisation . . . further, if required. 
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Ministry of Human Resource Development 


11.1 DEPARTMENT OF CULTURE 

From communication No. F.46-43/86-General 
(C&V) of 7 August 1986 from Sliri Vijuy Karan, 
Deputy Secretary, Department of Culture. 

In our opinion the interest of the Centrally protec¬ 
ted monuments which are being looked after and 
maintained by the Archaeological Survey of India 
should be suitably Safeguarded from any likely adverse 
effect of urbanisation It is, therefore, suggested that 
the National Commission and suggesting a suitable 
direction for the carrying out of future urbanisation 
programmes, may also duly take into consideration, 
the interest of the ancient and historical monuments 
and ensure by making suitable reconimendation for 
controlling and/or stopping constructional and other 
activities in their close proximity which may be re¬ 
quired to be undertaken in the course of carrying; out 
future urbanisation programmes by various agencies 
in the country, both Government and private, so that 
the ancient set-up and the environs are not adversely 
affected. 

11.2 DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH AFFAIRS & 
SPORTS 

From communication No. F.9-1/86-DI(SP) of 4 
July 1986 from Shri Deepak Narain, Desk Officer, 
Department of Youth Affairs and Sports. 

Urbanisation leads to pressure on land and in a 
modern progressive society, therefore, there is great 
urgency to bear in mind the need for preservation of 
natural environment for the health of the populace. 
Sports and games are a popular means of maintaining 
physical fitness and in order that sports and games 
are promoted meaningfully, it is necessary that suffi¬ 
cient open spacer are preserved and developed. Hence, 
this Department is of the view that in all future plans 
and schemes of urban development, adequate provi¬ 
sion should be made for provision of adequate sports 
infrastructure, e.g. play-fields, stadia, gymnasia, swim¬ 
ming pools, sports complexes, etc. The Departme^ 
of Youth Affairs and Sports have a number of 
schemes for mass participation in sports and gaines 
and would request the Commission on Urbanisation 
to cive due importance td this fundamental ingrcdieiH 
of human resource development, while planning and 
developing of new urbans structures or while seeking 
to infuse new life into older urban conglomerates. 


Our views with regard to development of play- 
fields in schools are given in Annexure I. 

ANNEXURE I 

(i) Primary Schools 

It is felt that Primary Schools should have at least 
minimum facilities for holding mini-athletics and 
sports events for which at least an area of 0.50 hec¬ 
tare should be provided. You will agree with me 
that this area of 2500 sq. m. (50 m. length and 50 m. 
breadth) would enable the small children to go for 
short sprints (between 25 and 40 metres) and play 
other games like kabaddi etc. which could be consi¬ 
dered to be the sire qua non for them. 

(ii) Middle Schools 

The most formative phase for budding sportsmen 
is undoubtedly the middle school, where they could 
be discovered and caught young. Therefore, the De¬ 
partment of Sports feels that one hectare of land 
(100 m. X 100 m.) is the barest minimum which 
could be allotted to a middle school in which the 
students will be able to play games like football, 
hockey, athletics and gymnastics. 

(iii) Higher Secondary Schools 

As a natural corollary, higher secondary schools do 
need bigger ground and better facilities for sports in¬ 
cluding at least one indoor hall for indoor games. 
Therefore, an area of 1.50 hectare seems a must for 
giving the facility to higher secondary school students 
^spiring for sports. This area would not only pro¬ 
vide space for football, cricket and hockey grounds 
but will have a clear space for other field events like 
100 metres sprint, basketball, volleyball and gymnas¬ 
tics. 

(iv) New Colonies fSenior Higher Secondary Schools 
with Hostel Facilities 

This is an area whose importance perhaps little or 
no emphasis. In an age of rapid urbanisation, 2.50 
hectare seems to be the basic minimum to enable the 
urban population to stretch themselves and go for 
outdoor games. The facility should have universal 
application and thrown open and made available to 
both students and residents alike of the area. 
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VI 

Ministry of Industry 


12.1 DEPTT. OF CHEMICALS & PETROCHEMI¬ 
CALS 

Communication No. 25011/18186-GC of 22 July 
1986 from Shii S. Guria, Deputy Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Chemicals and Petrochemicals. 

Urbanisation has a direct relationship with indus¬ 
trialisation. Certain industries are highly hazardous 
and polluting. Fool-proof safety measures and con¬ 
trol of air and water pollution, apart from other infra¬ 
structural facilities, are ess^ential in industrial com¬ 
plexes/areas. Various legislations, such as Factory 
Act, Explosiyes Act, Inflammable Substances Act 
and other Rules and Regulations exist to protect 
workers and envnonment. Policies on location of 
such industries as also from the point of view ift of 
concentration and dispersal thereof, have also been 
enunciated by the department of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment in the Ministry of Industry. 

2. The Chemicals and Petrochemicals Industry is 
largely in the category of highly polluting industries. 
Stringent conditions for pollution control are stipulat¬ 
ed for this category of industries. For ensuring 
safety, a special condition is also attached to the 
Letters of Intent/Industrial Licenses, for units based 
on hazardous processes, prescribing that adequate 
steps will be taken to the satisfaction of tlie Govern¬ 
ment for ensuring safety in plants and further, before 
going into trial production, the adequacy of steps taken 
in this regard should be established to the satisfaction 
of appropriate Government authorities. 

3. In regard to the advantages and disadvantages of 
concentration vis-a-vis dispersal of chemicals and 
petrochemical industry, this Department i.s of the view 
that a specialised study by experts is essential. While 
concentration of industries in a particular area will, nO' 
doubt, enhance the degree of hazard in that area, it 
will, at the same time, also provide for more effective 
methods for conainment, control and dealing with 
such hazards, with better advance planning of location 
of units, identification of residential zones in such 
cases, better infrastructural facilities like effective 
means of commimications, common facilities and 
plannig for dealing with accidents, by providing 
better hospitals, fire-lighting and safety service, pool¬ 
ing of effluent treatment facilities etc. On the other 
hand, while dispersal of industries, will lead to disper¬ 


sal of hazards, it will not necessarily ensure minimi¬ 
sation of hazards. Individual units may not be in a 
position to provide safety and effluent control facili¬ 
ties and other infrastructural facilities to the desired 
extent. Apart from this, the overall advantage in 
locating the down-stream units nearby the main 
complexes producing the raw material, need also to 
be kept in view. The Naitional Commission on Urbani¬ 
sation may, therefore, like to institute a specialised 
study in this regard as suggested. 

4. It has to be recognised by all planners that 
unless industrM housing and other infratructural faci¬ 
lities are planned, in advance, the setting up of new 
industrial complexes will lead either to immediate 
urban decay (if too close to an existing urban agglo¬ 
meration) or future urban chaos, on account of rapid 
deterioration in living conditions, especially of work¬ 
ing clj^ses in large cities and increased slums and 
environmental pollution. One easy and ready-made 
solution would be to insist that industrial housing is 
provided by any new industrial unit. This will, no 
doubt, increase the cost of the projects but, taking 
a macro view, it will really be no increase at all. If 
such industrial housing is provided as an essential 
pre-condition of an industrial project, it will ensure 
a more planned urbanisation of the area. Also, more 
rigid restrictions may need to be applied on location 
of industries in the standard urban area limits of a 
metropolitan city and the municipal limits of a city. 
Limits for exposure to toxic _and chemical substances 
and penalties should be determined and made more 
deterrent. 

5. This Department would further suggest that, 
once a major complex is proposed, a master plan for 
related urbanisation should be notified and a ‘Notified 
Area’ authority may be constituted for planned deve¬ 
lopment. Its authority may be constituted for plan¬ 
ned development. It will have to be ensured that 
no unauthorised constmetion, including residential ac¬ 
commodation, comes up in that area. 

6. This Department also feels that it will the neces¬ 
sary to encourage hazardous units to shift from con¬ 
centrated urban agglomerations to other areas. At 
present, there are incentives for setting up new units 
in backward areas; further, capital gains arising from 
transfer of buildings or lands used for the purpose of 
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business and transfer of machinery and plant are now 
exempt from tax if these are used for acquiring Irmds 
or for constructing buildings for the purpose of busi¬ 
ness at the new place. However, this will be mean¬ 
ingful, only if the owners are allowed to sell such pro¬ 
perty in urban areas at market price and are exempted 
from any restriction in respect of such sale, provided 
they used a significant part of the proceeds to set up 
new industries in non-congested areas. With this pro¬ 


vision, it should be possible to persuade major indus¬ 
tries to shift away from congested urban area. 

7. Fuvdier, this Department feels that there is scope 
for improved coordination and inter-action between 
the agencies, responsible for promoting industrial 
growth and those responsible for urban planning. This 
wiU ensure that industriahsation takes place on the 
right lines without creating urban chaos. 
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Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 


13.1 ALL INDIA RADIO 


(3) 


From communication D.O. No. SAII/AIR/Profes- 
sional 2/86/717 of 24/28 July 1986 from Shri G. S. 
Sabi, Senior Architect, All India Radio. 


T.V. & A.I.R. complexes in various cities all over the 
country do contribute to a great extent to physical de¬ 
velopment in the urban nuclei. Definitely there are 
certain areas with respect to the AIR/TV develop¬ 
ments which can be looked into by the Commission 
for future course of development. The views are 
appended as under ;— ; % 


(5) 






(1) The TV Centre site for their extensive poten¬ 
tial for outdoor shootings etc. can be club¬ 
bed with open spaces like parks or play 
areas, zoos etc. so that they become part of 
the public activity rather than remain in 
seclusion. The site with natural features 
like rivers, hills, monuments can be more 
suitable for such development. 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


(2) At the time of finalising Master Plans for a 
town, it is very important that the specific 
requirements of microwave and transmitting 
tower are taken into account so that sha- (8) 

dowing at a later stage due to taU structures 
in-between the complex and the transmit¬ 
ting tower do not pose a threat. Tall struc¬ 
tures may form and act as focal and nodal 
points of the physical form. 


Reserved spaces of varying scales for under- 
tennined use in the urban areas may be¬ 
come handy for any future eventuality. 

The TV Uansmission developments should 
be in tune with the space technology. Many 
present infrastructures, perhaps, can be dis¬ 
pensed with and shall save not only money 
but environment also. 

Other transmission requirements of P&T, 
overseas communications, wireless system 
etc. to be integrated with the TV tower so 
that costly infructuous development for trans¬ 
mission by various departments can be 
avoided to save money and environment. 

In case, the transmission technology changes 
and the TV towers become obsolete, we 
should design them in such a manner that 
they can be put to other use as tourist land¬ 
marks and entertainment centres. 

The social aspect of TV entertainment need 
to be fully studied so that this static enter¬ 
tainment, does not hamper outdoor sports 
entertainment etc. 

TV antennas (unproductive production) on 
roof tops create a very bad skyline are most 
unaesthetic. This should be totally banned 
and technology developed to use indoor 
aerials so that our cities can be saved from 
this unsightly visual pollution. 
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Ministry of Labour 


14.1 VIEWS ON POINTS RAISED BY THE 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON URBANI¬ 
SATION 

Objectives of the Ministry of Labour 

The Ministry of Labour is mainly concerned with 
the subjects of employment, wages, welfare of labour 
including safety, trade unions, industrial relations, 
social security of workers, etc., which appear in the 
Union and Concurrent List of the Seventh Schedule 
of the Constitution of India. The Ministry is respon¬ 
sible for laying down the policy for the whole of India 
on such matters. Besides, the Ministry has executive 
responsibility in respect of the following matters : 

(a) Implementation of labour laws in respect of 
labour employed in railways, major ports, 
mines, oilfields, banks and insurance (having 
branches in more than one State) and others 
which appear in the Union List; 

(b) Implementation of social security schemes in 
the form of health insurance, contributory 
provident fund scheme for industrial em¬ 
ployees (other than coal Mines Provident 
Fund); 

(c) Administration of the Welfare Funds in res¬ 
pect of workers in the Beedi industry and 
mines (other than coal mines); 

(d) Co-ordination of work relating to Emlpoy- 
ment Guarantee Schemes; 

(e) Providing training facilities to unemployed 
persons to improve their prospects of em¬ 
ployment; 

(f) Matters concerned with the International 
Labour Organisation and the International 
Social Security Association, including parti¬ 
cipation in the Conferences and Meetings of 
these organisations and implementation of 
the International Labour Conventions and 
Recommendations of these bodies; 

(g) Organising Indian Labour Conference, meet¬ 
ings of the Standing Labour Committees, 
Conferences of the Labour Ministers and 
Labour Secretaries; 


(h) Functioning as a coordinating agency for 
training in Labour Administration throu^ 
the ILO, ISSA or other U.N. Bodies; 

(i) Abolition and rehabilitation of bonded lab¬ 
our; and 

(j) Legislation on Child Labour and Women 
Labour. 

Thus it is seen that the Mhiistry of Labour has 
functions which call for formulation of short, medium 
and long-term strategies even if it is not possible to 
specify short, medium and long terms objectives as 
such. Though there is no earmarked focus in labour 
policies on urban labour, the acuteness of problems 
of labour in urban areas has sometimes made it im¬ 
perative to introduce schemes oriented to urban labour. 

An overview of the present labour and Employment 
Situation in the country 

(i) Estimates of labour force, age, sex distribution : 

Labour force projections, based on the usual status 
participation rates, provided by the National Sample 
Survey Organisation (NSSO), 32nd round (1977-78) 
by age, sex and place of residence, are given in Table 
1. Surviving children bom in the age-group 1-15 will 
be entering the labour force during the period 1985— 
2000. The Planning Commission has estimated that 
country’s labour force would be increasing at the 
annual rate of 2.55 per cent during 1985—^90 and 2.24 
per cent during 1990—^2000 as against the annual rate 
of growth of population of 1.96 per cent and 1.69 per 
cent, respectively. The absolute magnitude of addi¬ 
tion to the labour force works out to 39 million and 
81 milli on during these two periods. Taking into 
account the estimated backlog of unemployment as of 
1985, the overall magnitude of additional employment 
to be generated by the year 2000 would be around 
130 million. In the 15-yoar perspective, therefore, a 
major challenge would be to create this volume of 
additional employment. 

The envisaged urbanisation trends are expected to 
result in an increase in the urban labour force by 
nearly 3 to 4 million per annum during 1985—2000. 
This, added to the existing dimensions of the problem 
of urban employment demand. 




Given the severe over-crowding, the physical limita¬ 
tions to further expansion and the high cost of invest¬ 
ment in the metropolitan cities, the policy thnist in 
the prcspecdvc period would have to be to moderate 
the growth of the cities with million-plus population 
through a well-defined policy of diversion of the 
migrant population towards smaller towns and cities. 
Towards this end, employment promotion policies of 
urbanisation, urban financing and industrial transport 
policies would have to coordinated. 

(ii) Generation of employment 

Progressive reductions of unemployment has been 
one of the principd objectives of economic planning 
in India. It has been envisaged that the growth of 
the economy would not only increase production but 
also provide the capacity for absorbing the backlog 
of xmemployment and under-employment and a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of the additions to the labour 
force. Employment and manpower policy in the 
Seventh Plan has to be viewed against this basic 
approach. 

The Sixth Plan has estimated a net addition to the 
labour force of the order of 34 million in the age- 
group of 5-plus during 1980-85. The backlog of usual 
stattus unemployment at the beginning of March 1980 
was estimated around 12 million. These two together 
indicated the magnitude of employment to be generated 
during the Sixth Plan period. 

For the Seventh Plan period, information is avail¬ 
able on labour force participation rates and unemploy¬ 
ment rates based on the 32nd round (pertaining to 
1977-78) in the National Sample Survey Organisa¬ 
tion’s study on Employment-Unemployment (also used 
in Sixth Plan document) and from the 38th round 
(pertaining to 1983 for the first two sub-rounds thereof 
covering the period January-!une 1988). The usual 
status unemployment rates by age-sex-residence 
derived from these two sub-rounds of the 38th round 
are given in Table 2. Since medium-term variation 
in labour force participation rates may not be large, 
their labour force estimates for March, 1985 and 1990 
for the different age-groups have been derived by 
using the same participation rates (i.6. from the 32nd 
round) as those which were used for estimating the 
labour force for the last Plan period (1980-85), These 
estimates are given in Table 3. 

The estimates of usual status unemployment as at 
the beginning of tfie Seventh Platg based on the rele¬ 
vant rates from the 32nd round survey are given in 
Table 4 for different age-groups and with sex-res.idence 
break-up. 

However, it would be useful to have estimates of 
backlog of unemployment based on more recent survey 
information (on the 38th round), not withstanding 
the fact that this is partial and provisional. These 
estimates are given in Table 5 for the different age- 
groups and with sex-residence break-up as in March 
1985. 

This estimates of usual status unemployment takes 
into account only the principal activity status of the in¬ 


dividuals, whereas some of them might have had sub¬ 
sidiary occupation. According to esthnates based on 
the 32nd round, 4.38 million of the 13.89 million un¬ 
employed aged 5 and over in March 1985 had some 
gainful subsidiary work. The 38th round data sug¬ 
gest that 2.24 million of 9.20 million unemployed in 
March 1985 bad subsidiary work. 

It is seen that th& estimates of unemployment (usual 
status) in March 1985 as per the latest information is 
9.20 million for the age-group 5-plus. Of this, the 
urban share is 4.23 million or 46%. When it is 
seen in the context of the share of urban population 
in total population (which is placed at 23.31% by 
the 1981 census), then only the severity of the urban 
dimension of the problem can be visualised. Nonthe- 
less, a proper comparison of this estimate as at the 
beginning of 1985, based on the most recent survey 
data with the estimate as the beginning of March 
1980 in the Sixth Plan Document will have to await 
fuller information from the other two sub-rounds of 
the 38th Round, Going on the basis of this estimate 
of unemployment, the overall magnitude of unemploy¬ 
ment to be generated during the Seventh Plan period 
works out to 48.48 miUion for the age-group 5-plus. 

The backlog of unemployment at the outset of the 
Seventh Plan has been estimated at 9.2 mfilion for 
the age-group 5-plus. It has also been seen that the 
net addition to the labour force in this age-group would 
be 39.38 million. These figures indicate the overall 
magnitude of employment to be generated in the 
Seventh Plan. The Seventh Plan envisages a growth 
rate of 5 per cent in GDP. Besides the sectorm pro¬ 
grammes, the package of poverty alleviation program¬ 
mes aimed at giving self-employment and wage employ¬ 
ment to the poorer sections of the community will 
continue on a significant scale during the Seventh Plan. 
It is expected that additional employment of the order 
of 40.36 million standard person/years would be 
generated during the Seventh Plan with an implied 
growth rate of 3.99 per cent per annum. The special 
employment programmes of NRP and RLEGP would 
generate 2.96 million standard person/year of employ¬ 
ment in 1980—90. The employment generation from 
IRDP has been estimated to 3 mill ion Standard Per¬ 
son/Years (SPY), mainly concentrated in agriculture 
and other sectors. The projected growth rate of em¬ 
ployment between 1984-85 and 1989-90 is gfven in 
Table 6. 

(iii) Occupational Characteristics 

The occupational characteristics of employment in 
the organised sector are compiled on a regular basis 
under the Employment Market Information (EMI) 
scheme of the DGE & T. On the basis of latest avail¬ 
able data, the occupational pattern in the public and 
private sector emerges as indicated in the Table 7, 

(iv) Manpower Planning 

The Seventh Plan lays emphasis on the harnessing 
of the country’s abundant human resources and im¬ 
proving their capabilities for development. An impor¬ 
tant aspect of human resources development relates 
to the development of manpower needed for 
fulfilment of the targets of growth of different sectors 
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of the economy. The objectives of manpower and 
educational planning so that no plan programme suffers 
from a lack of the trained manpower that is needed. 
The problems in this regard are likely to be different 
for the rural and urban sector for the organised and 
the unorganised labour force; and specified sections/ 
classes such as the backward classes and communities, 
including the hill tribal populations. 


Institutes and two advanced Training Insti¬ 
tute for electronics and Process Instrumenta¬ 
tions which arc under the direct administra¬ 
tive control of DGE&T. 

fd) Foreman Supervisory Training Programme 
Training Programmes are offered for training 
existing potential foremen/supervisors at the 
two Foremen Training Institutions under the 


The stock of educated manpower of matriculates 
and graduates and above is estimated to increase 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan period from 47.72 
million in 1985 to 64.39 million in 1990. Flowever, 
all educated persons are not econoraically active since 
quite a large number of them pursue higher studies, 
specially matriculates, while some may not be seeking 
jobs. The number of economically active educated 
persons in 1985 is estimated to be 30.84 million out 
of which about 76 per cent are matriculates and 
23 per cent are graduates and above, the dioloma 
holders consthuting about one per cent. During 
1985—90 the addition to the economically active 
persons of the educated categories would be nearly 
10.6 million. Though it cannot be adequately mea¬ 
sured, most of the educated manpower would seek 
employment in urban areas. 

(v) Training 

The Training Directorate of the DGE&T is looking 
after a number of vocational training schemes. The -.v, 
important among them are : 

(a) Craftsmen Training Scheme 

Under this scheme, young school-leavers ^re 
provided the necessary skills to take up 
employment as workers in industry in various 
occupations. Matters relating to policy, 
standards, trade testing and certification are 
dealt by the DGE&T. Under this scheme, 
training is offered in 64 trades through a 
network of over 1700 State Government’s 
and private ITIs with a seating capacity of 
3.1 lakh persons. 

(b) Apprenticeship Training Scheme 

Under the Apprentices Act 1961, training 
is offered in 134 designated trades to young 
school-leavers and students of the ITI’s who 
are engaged as trade apprentices. The 
training is offered in 71 subject fields of 
Engineering Technology are engaged as 
graduate' technician apprentices. Under the 
Act, it is obligatory on the part of the 
employers to engage a prescribed number 
of apprentices. The Act has been recently 
amended to cover another category of 
apprentices viz. Technician (Vocational) 
Apprentice, for providing Apprenticeship 
Training to the student of the 10 plus 2 
Vocational Stream. 

(c) Advanced Level Training Programms'i 

Advanced training to upgrade up-date the 
existing levels of skills of workers technicians 
are offered in the 6 Advanced Training 


DGE&T. 

(e) Staff Training & Research 

Facilities for Staff Training and Research 
have been created at the Central Staff Train¬ 
ing and Rsearch Institutes. 

(f) Women’s Vocational Training 

While the general ITIs are open both to men 
and women, the State Governments and 
private agencies never established ITIs 
exclusively meant for women and women’s 
wings in the general ITIs. There are ever 
200 suc^ institutes with a seating capacity 
of 15,000. In addition the DGE&T have 
set up one National Vocational Training 
Institute for women to function as the Apex 
Institute and 3 Regional Vocational Training 
Institutes for women. Three additional 
RBTIS are also being established shortly. 

, . These institutes offer training programmes at 
the basic/advanced instructors level. 

To meet the requirements of manpower caused by 
upgradafion of technology, training TJroqrammes are 
bein? diversified. Two courses in the field of Comouter 
Service have been included under the Craftsman Train¬ 
ing Scheme. Facilities for machiners is being created 
at one of the Advanced Training Institute. 

(vi) Wage Policy 

Employment generation is not synonymous with 
creating wage employment. It is necessary to com¬ 
bine the provision of wage employment with the 
creation of conditions for additional self-emolovmpnt. 
Besides, the productivity of the labour-intensive, infor¬ 
mal urban sector must be raised through better 
urbanisation and introduction of modem technology. 

An important aspect of labour policy pertains to 
the formulation of an appropriate wage policy. The 
basic objectives of wage policy are a rise in the levels 
of real income in consonance with increases in produc¬ 
tivity, promotion of productive employment, improve¬ 
ments in skills, sectoral shifts in desired directions 
and reduction in disparities. Suitable steps have been 
taken in this directions from time to time and the 
same will be continued. 

(viii) Employment in Unorganised Sector 

Labour policy should necessarily have provisions for 
the welfare and working and living conditions of un¬ 
organised labour, not only in the rural sector, but 
also in the urban areas. Although a great majority 
of unorganised labour is found in the rural areas, an 
increasing number of workers arc shifting to the 
metropolitan cities and small and medium" towns in 
search of better employment opportunities. In the 
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unorganised urban sector, incomes are yet to be ade¬ 
quately protected, legal regulations of employment and 
wages are not only insufficient, but also extremely 
difficult to enforce where they exist. The effective 
implementation of the existing legislation, particularly 
the Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Act, 
1970, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and the Inter¬ 
state Migrant Workmen (Regulation of Employment 
and Conditions of Services) Act, 1979, is expected 
to greatly improve matters for the unorganised urban 
workers. 

With a view to bringing about an improvement in 
the real earnings of the workers in the unorganised 
sector, the main instrument is the fixation and revision 
of Minimum Wages and enforcement of the Minimum 
Wages Act through the Central and State machineries. 
The Ministry of Labour is responsible for fixing the 
minimum wages under the Minimum Wage Act, 1948, 
in respect of employments for which the Central 
Government is the Appropriate Government. There 
are at present 42 employments for which the Central 
Government is the appropriate government for fixation/ 
revision of minimum wages. Minimum wages in 
employments in construction and maintenance of roads 
or building operations, stone breaking or stone crush¬ 
ing, maintenance of buildings, construction and main¬ 
tenance of runways, and 32 mining employments have 
been notified during 1986. 

The enforcement of the Equal Remuneration Act 
is to be strengthened by a associating voluntary organi¬ 
sations, and efforts are being made to raise the general 
level of consciousness on the subject. Voluntary 
organisations will be encouraged to take up action- 
oriented programmes in the field of women labour. 

As the basic malady afficting the rural unorganised 
workers has been the lack of employment opportuni¬ 
ties, particularly during the slack seasons, emphasis 
would continue to be placed on the special target 
group programmes for employment creation and income 
generation. This would help in reducing pressures 
on urban labour markets, and on the urban areas in 
all other respects also. 

(ix) Bonded Labour, Child Labour and Women 
Labour 

The Bonded Labour system is mainly a phenomenon 
among rural unorganised labour. The Programme of 
Rehabilitation of Bonded Labour forms part of the 
20-Point Programme of the Govt, of India. The 
responsibility of identification, release and rehabilitation 
of bonded labourers rests with the State Governments 
who are the implementing authorities under the 
Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976. 

The total number of bonded labourers identified 
and freed as on 31-12-1986 was 2,14,842 out of 
which 1,74,608 have been rehabilitated leaving thereby 
39,234 to be rehabilitated. With a view to supple¬ 
menting the efforts of the State Governments, a Cen¬ 
trally Sponsored Scheme was launched by the Minis¬ 
try of Labour in 1978-79, under which the State 
Governments are provided central financial assistance 
on matching grant (50 ; 50) basis for the rehabilita- 
(jon of bonded labourers, The scheme envisages 


provision of rehabilitation assistance up to a ceiling 
of Rs. 4000/- (revised to Rs. 6,250/- w.c.f. l-2-^6) 
per bonded labourer, half of which is given as the 
central share. So far, a sum of Rs. 2598.91 lakhs 
has been released to the State Govts, as central share 
of assistance under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme 
for rehabilitation of bonded labourers since the incep¬ 
tion of the Scheme in 1978-79. On the other hand, 
the child labour problem though not unimportant in 
the rural areas, is not too distressing in comparison 
to the situation confronting child labour in urban 
areas. The child labour in urban areas faces far 
severe and hazardous working conditions than its rural 
counterpart. Regarding women labour, a fall has been 
observed in the female participation rates in rural 
areas while it is on the rise in urban areas. To 
adequately tackle the above two developments, the 
major task to be undertaken are : (1) to treat women 
as specific target groups in all rural development 
programmes; (2) to ensure that, in all asset endow¬ 
ment programmes, women have rights over assets and 
resources; (3) to properly diversify vocational training 
facilities for women to suit their varied needs and 
skills; (4) to encourage appropriate technologies, 
equipment and practices for reducing their drudgery 
and increasing their productivity; (5) to provide creche 
facilities and family planning centres; (6) to estab- 
fish marketing estates at the State level; (7) to increase 
women’s participation in trade unions and in decision¬ 
making; and (8) to improve and enlarge the scope 
of the existing legislation for women workers. 

3. Action Plan for Fulfilling the Objectives as Laid 
Down in the llh Five Year Plan 

(i) Urnessing Human Resources through Appropriate 
Manpower Planning 

An important aspect of human resources develop¬ 
ment relates to the development of manpower needed 
for the fulfilment of the targets of growth of different 
sectors of the economy. The objectives of the man¬ 
power planning are to ensure the proper linkage of 
economic planning with manpower and educational 
planning. For this purpose, the Ministry of Labour 
keeps a close coordination with the manpower planning 
unit of the Planning Commission and its attached 
organisation, the Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research. The Directorate General of Employment & 
Training compiles information on the educational 
profile of the applicants on the live register of Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges and makes an attempt to correlate 
them to the requirement of skills and training to the 
vacancies notified. Vocationalisation of education is 
being actively pursued by this arm of the Labour 
Ministry. However, the manpower planning has to be 
carried out in a democratic framework only, and there¬ 
fore is not uncommon to find severe and critical 
shortage/excess of manpower in a number of areas. 

(ii) Poverty Alleviation Programmes, Self-employment 
and Wage Employment to the poorer sections of 
the society. 

In addition to the sectoral investments during the 
Sixth Plan period which have resulted in an expansion 
of employment opportunities through the process of 
growth, there have been in operation important 
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employment beneficiary-oriented programmes for 
specific target groups such as the National Rural Em¬ 
ployment Programme (NREP), the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP), the Rural Land¬ 
less Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP), 
•■the Ti aining Scheme for Rural Youth for Self-Employ¬ 
ment (TRYSEM), and the Scheme for Providing 
Self-employment to Educated Unemployed Youth. 
Even if most of these programmes have a rural stress, 
their implications for urban developments should be 
obvious in that they create/provide opportunities for 
employment to rural population and thus act as a 
counter-magnet to the urban job market. Briefly, the 
special Employment Programmes as also the State 
Employment Programmes are as detailed below : 


(i) The National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) aims at generating employment 
opportunities in the rural areas, simulta¬ 
neously creating durable community assets 
for strengthening the rural infrastructure; 
it also seeks to improve the nutritional status 
and living standard of the rural poor. The 
programme operates in close conjunction with 
other developmental works. For the Sixth 
Five Year Plan, there was a provision of 
Rs. 980 crores in the Central sector and 
Rs. 640 crores in the States sector making 
a total of Rs. 1,620 crores for this pro¬ 
gramme. The progress of employment 
generation as a result of the execution of 
various works under the programme has 
been presented in Table 8. 

(ii) During the Sixth Plan, it was felt that the 

hard core rural poverty, particularly that 
pertaining to the unemployment of the land¬ 
less labourers during the lean agriculture 
season, had to be tackled in a more direct 
manner. Accordingly, a new scheme called 
the Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Programme (RLEGP) was introduced in 
1988. The basic objectives of the pro- (v) 

gramme are ; (i) to improve and expand 
employment opportunities for rural landless 

with a view to providing guarantee of em¬ 
ployment to at least one member of every 
landless labour-household up to 100 days 
in a year; and (ii) creation of durable assets 
for strengthening the rural infrastructure 
which will lead to rapid growth of the rural 
economy. Assistance under the programme 
was provided to the State/U.T. Government 
on 100 per cent basis. Funds amounting to 
Rs. 6.00 crores were allocated to them in 
the last two years of the Sixth Plan. It was 
originally expected that 360 million mandays 
of employment would be generated under 
the programme during the last two years 
of the Sixth Plan period, i.e., during 
1983—85. As against this, 260.15 million 
mandays of employment were generated 
during the years. 

(iii) The Integrated Rural Development Prog- 
ramme (IRDP) is the single largest scheme 
for providing direct as.sistance to the rural 
poor and is meant for the poorest amone 



the poor. Its objectives are to provide pro¬ 
ductive assets and employment to the poor 
for enabling them to attain higher incomes 
and a better standard of living. The IRDP 
was expected to cover 15 million families to 
be identified in aU the blocks of the 
country during the Sixth Plan period; on 
an average, 3000 families in a block were 
to be provided assistance though this pro¬ 
gramme. A sum of Rs. 1,500 crores was 
provided in the plan as outlay for this 
programme. The banks were called upon the 
provide another Rs. 3000 crores by way of 
loans to selected beneficiaries. Further, 
back-up facilities in infrastructure, com¬ 
munity projects and assistance to voluntary 
agencies were also provided. 

The Scheme of Training Rural Youth for 
Self-Employment (TRYSEM) was initiated 
in 1979 with the principal objective of 
removing unemployment among the rural 
Youth. The target was to train about 2 lakh 
rural youths every year at the rate of 40 
youths per block of the country. The 
TRYSEM is an integrated part of the 
IRDP and aims at equipping the rural 
youth with skills to enable them to become 
self-employed. A rural youth from a 
family having an income of less than 
Rs. 3,500 per year was eligible for selection. 
Preference in selection was given to those 
who had aptitude for innovation and entre- 
prenurial activities. Priority was also given 
to members of SC/ST and women. The 
accepted mode of training is thfou^ insti¬ 
tutions under TRYSEM, during the Sixth 
Plan, according to available information. 
Around 50 per cent of master trainee have 
taken up self-employment. 

9.4 lakhs rural youths received traiiring 
under the scheme for Providing Self- 
Employment to Educated Unemployed 
Youth was introduced in 1983. The 
scheme provides for the grant of loan up 
to a maximum of Rs. 25,000 to educated 
youth residing in areas other than cities 
with population of 10 lakhs or more and 
having no other source of finance for settling 
down in self-employment. The implementa¬ 
tion of the scheme was entrusted to the 
District Industries Centres under the guide¬ 
lines of the Development Commissioner for 
Small Scale Industries. An allocation of 
Rs. 25 crores was made for the programme 
during 1984-85 in the central budget to cover 
Government assistance in the shape of an 
outright capital subsidy to the extent of 25 
per cent of the loans taken by the entre¬ 
preneurs from the banks. 

Same State Governments are implementing 
Special Employment Schemes to provide 
additionat employment opportunities. The 
Employment Guarantee Scheme (EGS) 
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operating in Maharashtra since 1972, is in¬ 
tended to provide employment on produc¬ 
tive works to the workers desirous of 
rendering unskilled manual work and 
thereby reduce the incidence of unemploy¬ 
ment, under-employment and poverty in 
rural areas. The State Governments gave a 
statutory backing to the guarantee of em¬ 
ployment through the Employment Guar¬ 
antee Act, 1977. The Guarantee of work 
is restricted to unskilled manual work 
benefiting the most poor section of the 
workforce. Tn 1983-84, 164.5 million 

mandays of employment were reported to 
have been generated. There are also 
schemes by other State Governments for the 
benefit of the unemployed, whereby train¬ 
ing, financial assistance and other incen¬ 
tives are provided. 

(Hi) Up^radirtff of Technology, Modernisation of 
Eauioment. better Utilisation of Assets and 
Promotion of Efficiency 

The focus of industrial development in the Seventh 
Plan will be on uperadation of technologv, moderni¬ 
sation of equipment, better utilisation of assets and 
promotion of efficiency. The Plan lays emphasis on 
adequate growth of .sectors like fertilisers, pesticides 
and essential agricultural production, as also on 
sizeable increases in the production of wage goods and 
essentials of mass consumption like sugar, vegetable 
oils, drugs, textiles and paper and commonly us^ 
consumer durables. This would lead to the creation 
of considerable emplovment opportunities in large, 
medium and small-scale industry, both in the public 
and private sectors of the economy. 

As already suggested, there would be substantial em¬ 
ployment creation through rural works programmes. 
In addition, it is e.xpected that, if the traditional skills 
of rural artisans are upgraded and their competi¬ 
tiveness is improved, the rural industrial sub-sector 
would provide more and permanent avenues of em¬ 
ployment. The handloom industry is the largest 
single cottage industry in terms of cmntovment. It is 
estimated to have employed rounhlv 75 lakh persons 
in 1984-85 and is likely to provide additional emnlpv- 
ment of around 25 persons during the Seventh Plan. 

Irrigation, Flood control and Command Area 
Development Programmes are emolownent-orienred 
programmes as these help to generate large wage em¬ 
ployment opportunities in the rural areas, particularly 
for the weaker sections like the handless labour. 

(iv) Development of Electronic Tndn.strv to Absorb 
Large Work Force in the small-scale sector 

A maior thrust to be given in the area of sundry 
industries is the development of the electronics 
industry which would provide employment on a large 
senle. p.articnlarlv in the small-scale sector. The 
electronic industry in India, though small in size by 
international standards, has great potential for 
fijti-rc g'-owth. It offers some of the most appro¬ 
priate technological choices suited to onr condition 
for solving many of our socio-economic problems 


and the objectives of growth and employment. The 
Planning Commission has acknowledged that elec¬ 
tronic industry provides maximum employment (both 
direct and indirect) per unit of investment. In 
recongniiion that electronics can make a \cry signi¬ 
ficant contribution towards improvement in pro¬ 
ductivity, the 7th Plan envisages rapid introduction 
of electronics in almost all sectors of the economy. 
Technological development in most of the industrial 
and services sector will also require much greater 
application of electronics. A target of Rs. 10,860 
crores worth of domestic electronic production is 
envisaged for 1989-90 as against the level of around 
Rs. 200 crores at the beginning of 7th plan. 
Coupled with high labour absorption per unit of 
investment, it is seen that the electronic industry, 
which has a very sizeable small-scale industry com¬ 
ponent, would contribute very significantly to 
employment generation in the country and even more 
so in the urban areas where the usage and 
manufacturing/servicing of electronic goods are con¬ 
centrated. The Labour Ministry has taken up 
appropriate craftsmen training programmes tO' provide 
the suitably trained manpower required bv the 
industry. 

(v) Urban Employment in Housing, Transport, 
Communication and Automotive Sectors 

Housing is a highly employment intensive activity. 
The step-up of investment in housing envisaged dur¬ 
ing the 7th plan would provide employment on a 
large scale, especially in urban and semi-urban areas. 
The Ministr/ of Labour has taken steps to provide 
welfare facilities to workers in the housing industry 
as well as made legislative efforts against exploitation 
of contract and migrant labour, which, to a large 
extent, are concentrated in the housing sector in 
urban areas. 

Since transport and communication services form 
part of the basic infrastructure required for fulfilment 
of all plan objectives, the investments in transport, 
communicat’'ons and automotive sectors have suitably 
been geared up in the 7th Plan in line with the 
production and employment targets of other sectors. 
Bring labour-intensive industries, these industries 
too would generate substantial job opportunities, 
both direct and indirect, 

4. Problems Encountered Anticipated in Fidfilling 
the Task 

The main problem that has been encountered as 
well as anticipated is the lack of concrete data to 
help foTimilationn of policy and difficulties in 
effectively implementing various labour laws in our 
country of sentinental dimensions. The wage backlog 
of unemplovment cannot be solved bv providing 
avenues for wane employment due to heavy cani'al 
rcoiiirements. Therefore, the stress has to be on 
development of scif-emplovment potential to take 
advantage of the oppOTtunff'es atrailable as a result, 
of planned development. The Ministry of Labour 
lif »9 undertaken stnps to par^tvide ''ocatg.iTial educaiinn 
in this context. Due to low incomes, the potential 
of the economy to absorb goods and services. 



odetjicUc iiKirkct docs mil c.xiM for trained self- 
employed entrepreneurs who start on a very modest! 
scale. Therefore, trained craftsmen with potential 
for self employment are forced to seek wage era- 
ploymenl, adding pressure on the industry, and even 
more so on the industries located in urban areas have 
an inherent marketing advantage vis-a-vis similar 
rural based industries only compounds this situation 
further. 

5. Action Programme by the Ministry or the future 

The task of manpower planning and unemployment 
alleviation is being tackled in close coordination with 


the Planning Commission. Though no special plans 
have been drawn up for urban areas or metro cities, 
the Ministry lias identified 70 centres where industrial 
and other labour are concentrated as a result of 
Working Class Family Income and Expenditure Sur¬ 
vey of 1981-82. A list of such centres is at Table 
9. Not all these centres are necessarily in urban 
areas, yet it is expected that due to their very nature, 
almost all of them, would become fully urbanised in 
due course; whether or not steps are taken for their 
planned urbanisation. 


I'ABi.n I 

LABOUR FORCE PROJECTED BY AGE, SEX AND NSS32 ROUND (USUAL STATUS) PARTICIPATION 1980-^85, 


Place of Residence 
rates for the years 


1990 AND 2000 (AS ON 1ST MARCH) 



(millions) 

Year 


5-'r 



15-i- 





15.59 








Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Female 




Females 

Total 




Total 

1980 Rural 


148.86 

66 .24 

215.10 

139.74 

60-36 



128,53 

57 .73 

186.26 




200.10 

Urban 


44.84^1 

10.81 

55.65 

43 .72 

10.12 



41 .71 

9.71 

51 .42 




53.84 

Total 


I9.S.70 

77 .05 

270 ,75 

183.46 

70.48 



170.24 

67 .44 

237.68 




253-94 

1985 Rural 


164.18 

73.21 

237 .39 

. 154,81 

67.07 



142 .61 

64.18 

206,79 




221 .88 

Urban 


54 .69 

13 .32 

68 .01 

53.42 

12. 52 



51 ,00 

12.02 

63.62 




65 .94 

Total 


218 .87 

86.53 

305 .40 

208 .23 

79-59 



1913.61 

76 .20 

269.81 




287.82 

1990 Rural 


ISO ,64 

80.69 

261 .33 

171 .08 

74-42 



157.43 

71 .18 

228.61 




245 .50 

Urban 


66.91 

16.54 

83 .45 

65 .48 

15-63 



62.48 

14.99 

77.47 




81 .11 

Total 


247,55 

97.23 

344 .73 

:-36.56 

90.05 



219.19 

86.17 

306.08 




326.61 

2000 Rural 


208,52 

93 .45 

301 .97 

198 .94 

87.22 



181 .32 

83 .01 

264.33 




286.16 

l.'rban 


101 .10 

24.91 

126.01 

97 .84 

3.73 



92 .86 

22 .66 

115.52 




121 .57 

Total 


309 ,02 

118.36 

427 .98 

296 .78 

.110,95 



274.18 

105.6V 

379.85 




407 .73 


Source : Seventh Five Year Plan i9S5- 90 (Vol. I) p. 13 
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lABLL 2 


X Sll\L STATUS UNRMPLOYMRNT RATUS BY RESIDENCE, SEX AND AGE GROUP DURING, 1983 

(JANUARY- JUNE, 1983) 


NSS 38th ROUNX3 
(Percentage) 


Age 

'group 

Rural 

Rural 

Urban 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Male 

Female 

A1 

1 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 







0- 

■4 . 

2.62 

1 .50 

8.93 

2.77 

2.17 

6.79 

3.37 

1 .63 

2 

68 

5_ 

9 

5 .06 

3.37 

12.46 

17.68 

4.54 

13.39 

6 .97 

■5.43 

6 

54 

10- 

■i4 . 

0.03 

0.71 

1 .29 

2.60 

0 .66 

1 .51 

O.Sl 

0 .98 

0 

86 

.15- 

19 . 

0.33 

0.57 

0.94 

1 .43 

0.40 

1 .03 

0.47 

0.69 

0 

53 



0.40 

0 .99 

1 .07 

0.20 

0.52 

0.88 

0.51 

0.85 

0 

58 



2.32 

1 .76 

5.95 

8.14 

2.15 

6 ..35 . 

3.20 

2.65 

3 

04 


Note : The rates arc percentage of unemployed to the corresponding labour force. 


SoiiiTB ; Seventh Five Year Plan 1985- 9() (Vol. II) p-122. 


Age 

TABLE 3 

ESTIMATES OF LABOUR FORCE (USUAI, STATUS) ON THE 

■ ' -. ■■ 

BASIS OF 320(1 ROUND 

(in tniHion) 

f );YsjJ^s^l,alxjur Force in 

Labour Force in 

Annual increase 


March 1985 

March 1990 

(Per cent) 

54- 

. ..'y . 305.40 

344.78 

2.46 

15-1- 

.. 269.81 

326.61 

2 .56 

1.5.59 , 

306 .08 

2,55 

Source : 

; 7(h Plan 1985. 90 (Vol. 11) p.U3, 




TABLE A 

ESTIMATI'S OF UNEMPLOY.MENT (USUAL STATUS) IN MARCH 1985 ON THE BASIS OF 32n.l ROUND 


Category 

Rural .... 






(5-f-O) 

7.80 

Age-group 

(15+) 

7 .33 

(15- 59) 

7.23 

Rural Males . 






3.74 

3 .56 

3.52 

Rural Females 





• 

4 ,06 

3.77 

3.71 

Urban .... 






6,09 

5 92 

5.87 

l-lrtian Males 


. 



. 

3.65 

3 .56 

3 .52 

Urban Females 


- 

• 

• 

• 

2 .44 

'2 ..36 

2.35 

Total 






13.89 

13.25 

13.10 


Source : Ibid. 
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TABLE 5 




TABLE 6 


PROJECTED GROWTH OF EMPLOYMENT 1984-85—1989-96 


SI. Sector 

No. 

Employment in nullion standard 
person year 

1984-85 1989-90 

Increase 

Annual Growth 
of employment 
(per cent ) 

1. Agriculture 

(a) Crop Sector . 

96 108 

114-092 

17-984 

3-49 

(b) Npu'crbp sector 

37-358 

48-372 

11 014 

5 30 

2. Mining and quarrying 

1-153 

1 -494 

0-341 

3-32 

3. Manufacturing 

26-790 

33 466 

6-676 

4-55 

4. Construction .... 

10-427 

12-624 

2-197 

3 90 

5. Eectricity .... 

1 -031 

1-498 

0 467 

7 76 

6. Railways .... 

1-544 

1-688 

0-144 

1 80 

7, Other Transport 

9-440 

11-810 

2 370 

4 58 

g. Communication 

0 951 

1-224 

0-273 

5 18 

9., Other Services 

39-261 

49 165 

9 904 

4 60 

Source : Seventh Five Year Plan 1985- 

-90 (Vol. II) p-n5. 














TABLE 7 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO BROAD OCCUPATION 


NCO Occupational Division 

code 

division 


0 A, 1 Professional, technical 

2. Administrative, executive and managerial workers 

3. Clerical and related workers 


4. Sales workers .... 

5. Service workers ...... 

6. Farmers, fishermen, hunters, loggers and related workers 


7.8 & 9. Production and related workers, transport equipment operators and labourers 



Note ; Figures in brackets are percentages of total. 
S 0 urce ; Information supplied b> DGE&T. 


No. of employees 
(in lakhs) 


Public Sector Private Sector 
(1978) (1979) 


25-96 

7-38 

(27.6) 

(14.7) 

2-18 

0.91 

(2-3) 

(1-9) 

27-34 

6-38 

(29-1) 

(1-8) 

0-24 

0 50 

(0-2) 

(t-0) 

11-54 

2 41 

(12-3) 

(4-8) 

1-78 

6.79 

(1-9) 

(13.5) 

25-02 

25-84 

(26-6) 

(51 -5) 

94 06 

50-21 

(100 0) 

(100-0) 


Year 
1980-81 
1981 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 . 


TABLE 8 

GENERATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(MILLION MANDAYS) 


1984-65.. 

ource ; Seveoth Five Year Plan 1985 —90 (Vol. II), p. 114. 


Target 

335-73 
353.22 
322-23 
309 13 


Achievements 
413.58 
354-57 
302-02 
302-02 
349-90 
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rABLE 9 


LIST Ol CENTRES WITH SIGNIFICANT CON- 
CENTRAIION OF INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
LABOUR 


SI. No, and Name of the Centre 

1. Doon-Doonia—Tinsukia 

2. Gaiihati 

3. Labac-Silchai 

4. Mariani—Joihat 

5. Rangapara-Tejpur 

6. Gudut 

7. Guntur 

8. Hyderabad 

9. Vishakhapatnam, 

It). Warrangai 

11. Jamshedpur 

12. Jharia. 

13. Koderma. 

14. Monghyr—Jamalpur 

15. Noamundi 

lb. Ranchi—Hatia 

17. Ahmedabad, 

18. Baroda 

19. Bhavnagar 

20. Rajkot 

21. Sunit 

22. Faridabad 

23. Yamunanagar 

24. Srinagar, 

25. Bangalore 

26. Belgam 

27. Hubli—Dharwar 

28. Mercara 

29. Alwayc 

30. Mundakayarn 
3!. Ouilon. 

32. 'I'rivandruni 

33. Balaghat 

34. Bhilai 

35. Bhopal 


SI. No. and Name ot the Centre 


36. Indore. 

37. Jabalpur 

38. Bombay including ihana 

39. Nagpur 

40. Nasik 









41. Poona. 

42. Sholapur 

43. Barbil 

44. Rourkela 

45. Amritsar 

46. Ludhiana 

47. Ajmer. 

48. Jaipur 

49. Coimbatore. 

50. Coonoor 

51. Madras 
■a 

52. Madurai 

53. Salem 

54. Irichirapally 

55. Agra 

56^ Ghaziabad 


57. Kanpur 

58. Saharanpur 

59. Varanasi 

60. Asansol 

61. Calcutta. 

62. Darjeeling 

63. Durgapur. 

64. Haldia 


65. Howrah 

66. Jalpaiguri 

67. Raniganj 

68. Chandigarh 

69. Delhi 

70. Pondicherry 


3 ? 
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Ministry of Petroleum <S2. Natural Gas 


Submission forwarded under communication No. J- 

l3014/2/86-Gen. of 8 May 1986. 

items of possible interest to the National Commission 
on Urbanisation relating to the activities of the 
Ministry of Petroleum & Natural Gas 

A. New projects and installations 

(a) Dispersal, provision of green belt 

(b) Maximisation of local employment 

(c ) Environmental protection 

(d) Aesthetic design 

(e) Minimising social tensions due to large 
How of funds during construction phase. 

B. Existing refineries and installations in densely 
populated areas 

(a) Creation of satellite installation with parallel 
product piping to reduce storage of large 
volumes of dangerous petroleum products 
and reduce road transport in and around 
refineries. 

(b) Review of compliance of environmental 
control standards and development of special 
norms for cities susceptible to inversion. 

(c) Low-cost methods to improve aesthetic ap¬ 
pearance of refineries and installations in the 
urban areas. 

(d) Reduction of noise and light pollution from 
refineries. 

C. Consumption of petroleum products in densely 
populated areas 

(a) Restriction in the use of l.C. engine based 
vehicles in inner-cities, use Of mass trans¬ 
port and/or electric vehicles, 


(b) Development of efficient stoves and its man¬ 
datory use. 

tc) Emi.ssion control from l.C. engines. 

td) Restriction in use of heavy distillates in 2- 
stroke engines. 

D. Design of new cities 

Advance planning to cater to requirements of the 
petroleum sector with regard to new installation re- 
i|uiremcnt. product use, etc. 

Design of LPG networks etc. 

Copy of note preptired by Oil Coordination Committee 
submitted under communication No. J-13014/2/86- 
Gcn. of 26 Sept. 1986. 

A. New Projects and Installations 

In the case of new projects and installations special 
attention needs to be placed on two specific areas :— 

(a) Ensuring minimum damage to the physical 
environment. 

(b) Reducing the distortions in the local sircial 
and economic fabric so that the new econo¬ 
mic activity does not meet an alien environ¬ 
ment. 

With the two objectives in view it would be desirable 
to create a special cell under the project authority 
right from the inception of the project. This cell 
should liaise directly with the appropriate bodies of 
the local government, for example, town planning, 
environmental protection, civil supplies, etc., so that an 
orderly growth of the area and protection of environ¬ 
ment is ensured. 

Specific actions that need to be taken up by the de 
signed cell in conjunction with the State bodies 
would include :— 
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Ministry of Steel & Mines, Department of Mines 


BNVIRONMENTAL GEOLOGICAL PERCEP- 
TIVES IN URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Sl ope of Woi‘k 

With the rapid increase of population there is a great 
pressure on available resources of land for different 
purposes, including the requirements for urban dwel¬ 
lings. Geology or earth-science is fundamental to 
practically any action of man concerning land use 
involving soils, rocks, minerals, ground-water etc. 
The geologist can aid the planner in respect of the 
following basic criteria that are essential in planning 
analysis of urbanisation ; 

1. Distribution pattern and physical properties 
of soil and rock units. 

2. Seismic stability—presence of active or possi¬ 
ble active faults and epicentres of historical 
earthquakes. 

3. Thickness of soil or depth to bedrock and 
susceptibility, of ground subsidence etc. 

4. Slops stability, including potential areas of 
landslides soil creep and avalanche. 

5. Areas prone to soil erosion and suggesting 
possible remedial measures, 

6. Potential areas for building materials or any 
other mineral deposits. 

7 . Depth of ground water and location-specific 
availability of subsurface water. 

S, Location of flood plains/old rivers cour.se etc. 
which are normally flood prone areas. 

9. Pattern of surface drainage and areas of pos¬ 
sible water logging. 

10. Areas of possible pollution due to domestic 
and industrial waste disposal. 

11. Suggesting suitable areas for future CTtpansion 
of the city/town or for development of satel¬ 
lite towns to relieve pressure on the metro¬ 
politan area. 

12. Suggesting suitable locution of industrial 
growth with respect lo urbanisation. 

I 3. Impact of nearby mining activities, if any. on 
the urban environment, 


14. Suggesting suitable places for development of 
tourist resorts/rccreational spots. 

The Geological Survey of India has felt the impor¬ 
tance of the role of these basic criteria in urban deve¬ 
lopment and has been continuously endeavouring to 
depict them through a series of geoenvironmental maps 
and reports for a period of more than a decade. 

Case History 

It wiil not been out of the way to cite a few ease his¬ 
tories amongst many ; 

Bangalore Metropolitan Area, Karnataka ; The Ban¬ 
galore Urban Geology Project was taken up to help 
in promoting scientific land use and land develop¬ 
ment in the context of the city’s growth trend. En¬ 
vironmental geological studies for the Bangalore 
Metropolitan Area have helped in the formulation of 
broad guidelines for urban dcvclopmenf. Some 
important recommendations are as follows : 

Urbanisation .should be restricted to the 
elevated flat or gently undulating terraing 
occupie.d by residual soils, 

2. High-rise multi-storied building should be 
founded on the lo'ver layer of the weathered 
zone at depths of 3 to 10 m. or an fresh 
bedrock. 

3. The colluvial/alluvial areas should be set 
apart for development of green belts, and 
farming for fruits and vegetables. 

4. I'he deeply weathered zone indicated by geo¬ 
physical surveys should be explored for 
ground water to augment the city water- 
supply, 

5. Indiseriniinate urbanisation, downstream as 
Sankey’s tank and close to old quarry faces 
should be avoided. 

5. Effluents from chemical and metallurgical in¬ 
dustries in the NW corner of BMA may ulti- 
inately pollute the Tippcgondanahalli reservoir 
supplying SG of the city water supply, it 
would be helpful to monitor the effluents and 
adopts necessary remedial measures. 


1 - 
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Jaipur Urban Region, Rajasthan ; Jaipur, the capi¬ 
tal of Rajasthan, and one of the premier tourist 
attraction of India is faced with a number of environ¬ 
mental problems stemming from rapid urbanisation 
and expansion, not conforming to the terrain condi¬ 
tions. Enivornmcntal geoscientilic studies were taken 
up by G.S.I. in order to provide the State Government 
with guiding information and thematic maps for' 
environmental management. The following steps 
were recommended for implementation : 

1. The remainiiig dune areas of the Jhanala- 
Dungri-Kalangarh strech. up to Jalmahal and 
Narhi-Ka-Naka-Sas-trinagar areas should be 
established with plantation of grass and shrubs. 
Further construction activities may be stopped 
in these areas. 

2. Large scale afforestation should be undertaken 
in the hilly areas to reduce heat radiation and 
run-off and also for scenic values. 

3. Soil conservation measures to gully reduce 
erosion zones may be undertaken with crea¬ 
tion of green belts. 

4. Quarrying activities should be totally banned 
on the hills facing the city. Suitable alternate 
sites in the Harmada hills, just N-W of the 
urban region may be allotted for quarrying. 

5. No further construction should be allowed in 
the water logged area around Jalmahal to 
avoid aggravation of drainage congestion. 

6. Pollution control and sewage treatment should 
be fully implemented. 

7. Allocations of land for further urbanisation, 
agriculture, industrial development etc. may 
be made on the basis of the environmental 
appraisal map. The focal rural centres may 
also be considered for future developments of 
the region. 

There has been cfiective interaction with the State 
Government agencies, who have alreardy started con¬ 
sidering the various suggest ions on the basis of the 
map. 

Baroda Urban Complex. Gujarat : Baroda, a major 
urban-cum-industri;;! complex -.vilh heavy industries 
(Oil Refinery^ Pelrochemicals. Fertilizers etc.), is 
undergoing continuous e.\pansion with, increase ol 
population pressure, calling for development conform¬ 
able to terrain characteristics. Hence environmental 
geoscientific apprai.sal of the Baroda urban-cum- 
industrial complex was carried out and the following 
recommendations were niadc on the basis of the 
studies : 

1, It is suggested that immediate measures be 
introduced for installing effluent treatment 


plants In all the concerned industries. Sani¬ 
tary landfill techniques should be introduced 
for both domestic and industrial waste dispo¬ 
sal. The area, cost of the aerodrome, between 
Darijipura and Sayajipura is tentatively sug¬ 
gested for sanitary landfill. 

2. Further expansion of the city may be restricted 
to the eastern sides of the present complex 
lying between the Ajwa and Dabhoi roads, 
and not towards the Mahi and Meni. 

3. All the riveiing bank zones may be afl'oresieci 
and suitable measures adopted to check 
erosion. 

4. Continuous cultivation by sewage irrigation 
may change the inherent soil characters. A 
.soil study is required to monitor the changes. 
The area under such irrigation, south-east of 
Wadi, may be monitored. 

5. The led -soil areas should be used for cultiva¬ 
tion in the western tracts. The Gujarat 
Government agencies have shown consider¬ 
able interest in the studies which are in pro¬ 
gress. It is hoped that these studies will be 
of help in environmental management of the 
Baroda Urban region. 

-jf 

Sifhilar studies have been carried out by the Geological 
Survey of India in many other cities/towns, such as 
Delhi Metropolitan area; twin cities of Hyderabad- 
sccundcrabad and Visakhapatnam city of Andhra 
Pradesh; Calcutta Metropolitan area of West Bengal; 
Aluuedabad and Surat Urban Complex of Gujarat; 
Ajtner-Puslikar, Kota, Udaipur and Jodhpur cities of 
Rajasthan; Itanagar, capital township of Arunachal 
Pradesh and Kohiraa town of Nagaland; Raniganj- 
Jharia mining area, etc. 

In the course of last 133 years the Geological Survey 
ol India has conducted many investigations which are 
directly or indirectly related to the environmental, 
in the yester years, such studies were conducted m ainl y 
for ioc.'iting mineral resources and for understanding 
the causes and assessing the effects of natural hazards 
like carlltquakes, landslides etc. The growing awareness 
about the endangered environment, both due natural 
as well as anthropogenic causes, has set in motion 
serious activities all over the world to ensure environ¬ 
mental conservation, leading to the emergence of 
environmental science which draws heavily from all 
natural sciences. The earth science has thus become 
an important member of the environmental disciplines, 
and hence the Geological .Survey of India can play a 
useful role in urban development activities in varied 
terrain conditions. 
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Ministry of Science and Technology 


N\)lcd forward under communication No. 5-13/86- 
Ed. of i7 July, 1986 from Shri S. C. Seth, Head, 
Technology Forecasting and Future Studies Unit. 

Migration eif population from rural to urban areas is 
assuming explosive prooprtions. As a result _ the 
towns and cities arc growing rapidly and there is a 
pressure in the towns/cities and surrounding areas. 
For a planned growth the need of maps and survey 
data cannot be over-emphasised. 

Every now and then, urban planners have voiced their 
concern over lack of suitable large-scale base map.s of 
urban areas and their surroundings required by them 
for planning. 

In order to overcome the time con.slraints and w'ith a 
view to evolve a working solution, a I ask Force on 
preparation of Photo-Base Maps for the use of the 
Town Planners has been formed. The Task Frace 
comprises of the representatives from Survey of India, 
Delhi Development Authority. Town and Country 
Planning Organisation (TCPO), Indian Institute of 
Remote Sensing (HRC) and includes town planners 
of .some Stales. 

A pilot study was carried out for the town of Curgaou 
in preparing base map from rectified aerial photo¬ 
graphs (A.P.) (Control for lectihcation taken from 
the existme survey of India topo-shcets) with ovcr_ lays 
on Iraii.sparcnt medium lor ditl'erent itcms/activities. 
Further studies in this direction arc in progress and the 
results so far have been encouraging. 

Further, it is a well known fact that lack of perceiv¬ 
able information on a real time basis makes it extre¬ 
mely difficult, if not impossible, to take decisions 
based on all factors and prevailing con.straints. In 
order to overcome this dilfieulty, .setting up of Land 
Information System (LIS) at the earliest would be the 
appiopriate step. LIS represents a system foi hand¬ 
ling iSpeeial data relatcrl to jnulti’vfuiale and multilevel 
data and attributes coiiceining topography and the 
cultural imprints on it, revenue collection, land and 
property ownership, environmental paramctei.s, ^utili¬ 
ties and services, socio-ecoiiomie information, infra¬ 
structure information and any other information which 
will help planners and administrators to carry out 
iheir jobs betier. FlS vvoulrt aecepi large volume-?, of 
such data, derived from ,) variety ol .sources, ipeludiJJg 


remote .sensors, and efficiently store, retrieve, mani¬ 
pulate, analyse and display this data according to the 
user-desired specifications and in user-desired formats 
in real time. Therefore, by making use of LIS some 
of the major problems which confront urban planners 
like non-availability of suitable data in a perceivable 
form, disappear and the planners can concentrate on 
the task of planning. The dimensions and the com¬ 
plexities of the problem are seen at one glance in pro¬ 
per perspective and solutions will become just a pro¬ 
cess of logic and not a matter of speculation regarding 
an undefined number of imponderables. LIS will this 
prove to be a very useful basis for scientific planning. 

Use of aerial photographs coupled with Survey of 
India top<i sheets and building up of a data base in 
the land information system (LIS) would so along wav 
to tackle the problem of urbanisation, 

VIEWS OF NATMO ON VARIOUS ASPECFS OF 
URBANISATION 

The National Atlas lS: Thematic Mapping Organisation 
(NATMO) has mainly studied the problems of urban 
landusc of Metropolilan cities like Calcutta and other 
big cities like Ahmedabad. Rune, Bangalore and 
Hyderabad. The study is still continuing. The resul¬ 
tant maps of the studies already published are ( I) 
Calcutta city, scale I ; 25,000 arid (2) Calcutta Metro¬ 
politan Oisiricl, scale 1 ; 100,00. The maps show 
the graded density of re.sideiUial areas, slums, industrial 
areas, adminislvalive areas, educational and cultural 
areas, commercial centres, transport and storage area, 
parks and open spaces, hospitals, burial and cremation 
grounds, all in distinctive colour.s and in colours 
screens. All the above features have been identified 
and demarcated under the background of administra¬ 
tive boundaries, roads, railways their types, water 
bodies an<i other different landforin features. 

Under another urban study, smaller district towns arc 
being maped were apart from the uiban landu.se 
features, the growth and potential of the tow'ns will 
also be depicted. 

We have also prcKlueed a .special 1 ; GM map on 
urbanisation. This colourful nrap shows the growth 
pattern of the rliifevent towns and cities of linlia riuriug 
1961 --71. 
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All the above maps envisage providing an essential 
tools for planning alaround development of the urban 
units. 

VIEWS OF INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DH- 


(f) Decrease in evapoiranspiration due to re¬ 
moval of vegetation. 

(g) Decrease in loss of sensible heat due to re¬ 
duction of wind speed. 


PARTMENT OF VARIOUS ASPECTS OF 
URBANISATION 

Lfjt'Vi oj Urbanisation on Micro-cUmati: 

I'lie eti'ect of urbanisation on micro climate is well 
known specially in tropical areas. It was felt even at 
the mcding of experts on urban, building cilmalology 
held under the auspices of the World Meteorological 
Organisation at Geneva during 6—10 December 1982, 
that more indigenous research is needed in tropical 
areas on urban and building climatology. Some of the 
meteorological parameters which are affected by urbani¬ 
sation are as follow's : 

1. Precipitation ; It has been suggested now that 
the presence of the city itself could cause increased 
precipitation. Increased precipitation will be more 
prominant in summer along the downwind. There are 
three possible causes for increased precipitation. 


3. Radiation ; 

(a) Sliuft-waye radiation ; Ihe short-wave 
radiation,i.e., diffused and direct is consi¬ 
derable reduced in its passage through a 
polluted atmosphere. The reduction of radi¬ 
ation depends upon ihc size, type ami 
amount of polluted atmosphere. 

The reflection of short-wave radiation de¬ 
pends upon the albedo of the surface. In 
general, the albedo of urban areas is slightly 
lower than in the surrounding rural areas. 

(b) Long-wave radiation ; The outgoing long¬ 
wave radiation is much more in city in com¬ 
parison to rural areas because of the heat 
island effect. The returned long-wave radia¬ 
tion from the atmosphere is also greater in 
urban areas because of the overlying pollu¬ 
tion there. We can consider the effect of 


(a) Additional condensation nuclie due to in¬ 
crease in concentration of particulate matter 
and other pollutants. 

(b) Increase in turbulence resulting from increas¬ 
ed surface roughness. 

(c) Increase in thermal convccting resulting from 
higher temperature due to heat island effect. 
It has been observed that even a one degree 
centigrade heat island under favourable 
condition would be enough to trigger the 
precipitation enhancement process. 

2. Urban Heal Island : t his is defined as the exces- 


buildings also on radiation. The short-wave 
radiation will decrease due to shadows while 
there will be a local increase in solar receipt 
by reflection from sunlit walls and reduction 
of net long-wave radiation from surfaces 
near to tlie buildings, due to reduction in 
outgoing long-wave radiation (caused by a 
reduced sky-view factor) and an increase in 
incoming long-wave radiation from the 
usually warm buildings. 


4. Wind Speed ; Surface wind speed will decrease due 
to iticrcased surface friction in urbanised locations, 


sive temperature over Urban areas in comparison lo Lapse Rate : The temperature lapse rate gets 

rural areas in the neighbouring environment. This can accentuated in urban locations. 


be attributed due to the following reasons ; 


(a ) Increase in downward flux of long-wave 
rediafion. 

(b) Increase in anthropogenic heat sources. 

(c) Decrease in net long-wave radiation. 

(dl Decrease in net siiort-wave radiation absorp¬ 
tion due to decrease of albedo. 

(e) Greater heat time storage due to thermal 
propertie;; of urban material. 


Work in India MeJeorologicnl Department 

Heat-island intensities and humidity islands have been 
studied at live stations, viz, Pune, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Visakliapatnaut. At all the five stations, 
tlic existence of warm pockets has been noticed and 
their intensities at Delhi, Bombay, .Pune, Calcutta and 
Visakbapatnam have been studied. The intensity, size, 
shape and position of warm pockets are found to 
depend upon wind speed and direction. Results of 
these studies liave been published. 
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Ministry of Surtace & rransport 


SubniiUcd undci' coninvunicalion D.O. No. 1 !s.W/PL- 
31)0 3)86 of 14 Nov. 1986 from vShi'i D. P. Gupta, 
Chief Engineer (PL). 

18.1 VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUR- 


I'cquii'cd on Nrfs, il is essential to have parallel service 
roads for which the cost should be borne basically by 
the concerned state.-'local authority so that the road 
serves ilr,-, through fralTic effectively. 


FACE TRANSPORT (ROADS WING) Ol- VARI¬ 
OUS ASPECTS OF URBANISATION 

Ihe Roads yVing are essentially concerned with the 
devclopincnt of National Highways which are a Uuioii 
subject and their development and niaititenance arc ihc 
responsibility of the Government, of India unoer the 
■National Highways Act, 1956. This rcsponsibil^y is 
discharged through State Government on an agency 
basis, for which provision exists in Section 5 of the 
Act, 

I’ortions of exi.siiiig National liighways lying within 
towns having a population of 20,000 or more arc term¬ 
ed TJrbtm Road Links' and this terai.ino1ogy is also 
extended to. roads in towns having a population of 
20,0G0 oi.' more co,mK.icting ibe tcrnriaal points of^ i.wo 
or more lN;,U!,o.n.Ml Higl'iWays ai the boundary oll|ih*is 
town or citye Road links that satisfy the foliovvjjig 
criteria. ;irc treated as permanent routes of NaOonal 
Highways : 

1. fhe road land should Ire adequate; for a 
through traffic road in the centre ansi parallel 
service mads .for local traffic on the sides. At 
the 'vci.yv inintinuiii, road land width slundd not 
be less tiia.a 30.5 ra (100 tcci) 15,2.5 ni (50 
feet) for N.H. pToper and 7.63 m >25 feel) 
OH either side hu" service roads in bniii-up 


I'hc Ministry is thus primarily concerned with the 
permanent urban road links and the steps to be taken 
to combat the threats to their efficient performance. 
These threats relate to the damages caused to the pave¬ 
ment surfaces by indiscriminate overloading of com¬ 
mercial 'vehicles that u.sc them, obstruciioiis to the 
smooth ribbon development on private hinds abidting 
4;hesp road links. 

TliciGovcrnmcnt has fixed the maximum single axle 
load Of vehicles as iU.2 tonnes and tandem axle load 
as 18 tcinncs. Overloading of vehicles result in pre¬ 
mature faiUuc of the road structure which require large 
Fuins for rch;<biiitation. So in the perspective plan of 
urbanisation, pri)visior,s shoui.cl be included for clTcc- 
tii’e enforcement of the above requirement by way of 
setting up weighing siations witli sufficient stackyard 
space. 

_ Ij^iutitori.scd occupation of road lands has become a 
mrttacc especially in urban, settlenicnts. These not 
only obstruct free flow of traffic but cause many avoid¬ 
able accidents. The exi.sting ieg.il pow'ers should be 
exercised to evict lliese encroaclimems unmindful of the 
pressures es.crtcd by vested interests. Fencing may be 
done to orevenf future encroachments, wdierever feasi¬ 
ble. 


cl-COU. 

2. The road land should be free from encroach¬ 
ments or any leased struetures. If ffiere are 
any encroachment.s, ihe State Government 
should undevtako to remove them and in ease 
of leased structures not to renew the lease. 


Roacksidc mechanics iii many towns arc not only a 
nuisance for the traffic but they damage the bituminous 
pavement surface by spillage of oil etc. A good idea 
would be to create a 'mechanical village' for each own 
at suitable locations vs'here all the mechanics could set 
up their business. 


The Central Government accepts the hnanci:!! liability 
for the dcveiopiTicnt and maiuicn.rince of such perma¬ 
nent routes, ‘Road links which arc not su table for 
through trallic as per the above criteria will be eligible 
for Central Government assistance for mamtcnancc 
only and that tori only for such time till a new bypass 
Is constructed. 1hc Gtwernmem of India enters into 
an agreemcni with ihc Slnic Governmeni for ihe deve¬ 
lopment and nvii'ct'amnce (d' urban links, aftc): signing 
of which the funds are released. Where bypasses are 


Unregulated ribbon development constitutes a big 
threat to the road system because of the pressures it 
creates on road lands. Lach industrial, commercial or 
residential unit v/hich corne.s along the road side re¬ 
quires a .separate access to the Highway which can be 
obtained only by encroaching on the Government own¬ 
ed road lands. The size of plots is so .small and their 
number so large that the entire road, is encroached up¬ 
on for access purposes, creating traffic bottlenecks and 
accident hazards. 
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kibbon development has to be tackled at two levels. 
Prevention can be achieved by imposing rigorons land 
use control and by regulating future growth of urban 
centres in accordance with well conceived Master Plans. 
As far as the existing ribbon development is concerned 
every effort should be made to remove the encroach¬ 
ments and reduce the access roads to the minimum. 
This can he achieved by building parallel service roads 


after acquiring necessary lands and demolishing some 
structures, if necessary. 

Roadside amenities have to be provided which includes 
property planned hygienic rest and refreshment areas, 
service stations, telephone booths etc. 

Landscaping and beautification of road lands with 
plantation of trees will make motoring a pleasure and 
reduce the sti'ain of travel. 
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Ministry of Urban Development 


Com men Is of CPHEEO 

1. The CPHEEO does not have at present total 
information categorywise of the towns in the country. 
In the recent Mid-decade Review carried out it has 
been assessed that about 72.9% of the urban popula¬ 
tion had access to potable drinking water at the end 
of March, 1985. Insofar as norms for the different 
categories of towns the Manual on Water Supply and 
Treatment prescribes the per capita supply as follows : 


3. Requirement of infrastructure to meet the demands 
of the projected water supply programme cannot be 
assessed precisely at this stage. However, based on the 
need for additional coverage in terms of population it 
could be assured that for water supply an average 
rate of about Rs. 350-450 per capita may be required 
at the present rates. The financial requirements as such 
can be worked out based on the population that wiU 
hhave to be provided with water supply to meet the 
total needs by 2001 and 2025. 


fa) For communities with population 
up to 10,000 70—100 litres 

(b) For communities with population 

from 10,000 to 50,000 100—125 litres 

(c) For communities with population 

above 50,000 125—200 litres 

However, it may be pointed out that in certain special 
circumstances the per capita supply could be even 
higher than what has been suggested in the Manual. 
Insofar as the technology is concerned, ^ound water 
with practically no treatment except for disinfection can 
be used depending on the ground water sources availa¬ 
ble and their quality. If surface water or_ stored water 
is used for drinking purposes the same will have to be 
processed in a conventional treatment plant either 
through slow sand filters or rapid sand filters. Depend¬ 
ing on various factors the cost per capita for conven¬ 
tional treatment may be much higher than that for the 
ground water. 

2. The projected requirement for the years 2001 and 
2025 can be worked out on the average requirement 
of about 140-150 llitres per capita per day for domes¬ 
tic use. Insofar as commercial institutional and 
industrial needs are concerned it would vary for each 
individual community. In the case of a highly indus¬ 
trialised community the requirement may be even 
more than the total for the community as a whole on 
the basis of per capita supply indicated above. 
Unless detailed information on the type of size of indiu;- 
try, commercial/institutional needs are available, it 
will be difficult to segregate the requirement for each 
individual use. However, on an average we could 
assume additional requirement of about 30 to 40% 
over and above needs considered for domestic use. 


We had earlier sent a note to the Secretary, National 
Commission on Urbanisation under our lettler No. 
Z-16025|6|86-CPHEEO dated 27-5-86, a copy of 
which is placed below. 

Water Supply, Sewage and Sanitation 
in the context of Urbanisation 

In the last 50 years, both the Central as well as State 
Governments have made sustained efforts to provide 
safe drinking water and sanitation facilities to miUions 
of people in the country. In the last 33 years starting 
from 1951 through the five year plans and intervening 
annual plans, the percentage of water supply and 
sanitation sector outlay to the total development plan 
outlay has increased from a modest 1.46 per cent in 
the fcst year plan (1951-56) to 3.84 per cent in the 
sixth development plan (1980-85). 

2. The United Nations, in 1980, declared 1981-90 as 
the International Drinking Water Supply and Sanita¬ 
tion Decade, India launched the Decade Programme as 
on 1st April 1981 with the following target : 

(i.) Urban Water Supply 100% of the population to be 

covered by March 1991. 

(ii.) Rural Wafer Supply . 100% of the population to be 

Covered by March 1991. 

(iii.) Urban Sewerage and 100% of the population to be 
. Sanitation covered in respect of class 

T towns and 50% of population 
in Class II and other towns. 
Overall coverage should be 
S0% of the urban population 
in C’-ch State. 

(iv.) Rural Sanitation , 25% of the lapopution to be 

covered with sanitary toilets. 
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3. At the beginiiiiig of the Decade (as on I-4-S1), 
about 123 % of urban population had been provided 
with protected drinking water supply facilities in India. 
Ill the field of sewerage and sanitation the population 
percentage coverage in urban areas was 25.1%. 

4, Recently a mid-decade Review Conference was 
conducted, ft was seen during the first five year of 
the decade that the urban population coverage has iii- 
creeased to 72,9 per cent and sanitation coverage to 
28.4 per cent. Looking to the funds made available 
during the fiftii five year plan the Conference recom¬ 
mended pruning of the target to : 


(a) Urban Water Supply 

90% 

liopulation coverage 

(b) Rural Water Supply* 

8.5% 

DO 

(c) Urban Sanitation and 



Sewerage 

50% 

Do 

td) Rural Sanitation* 

50% 

Do 


5. The conference has suggested the reduced targets; 
but to achieve the same we have a long way to go. 
This has become more prooblematio due to financial 
constraints as well as over increasing population in the 
urban areas. In fact, during the first four year of the 
deciides programmes, the w'atcr supply programme was 
jtist able to cope up wIlli the population rise. How¬ 
ever, in the case of urban sanitation it was slightly 
higher. Even now, if funds are not provided as per 
revised demand, there may be further reduction in the 
revised targets. 

6. In view of the financial constraint and the target 
of providing potable drinking water hygienic disposal 
of sewage/refuse in the urban areas of our country 
we may have to go in for revised norms. The mo^fi- 
cation suggested will be to meet the present demand 
of the people satisfactorily and looking to the overall 
directive and suggestions made in the technical 
manuals published by the Ministry from time to time. 

7. In Manual on Water Supply and Treatment it has 
been suggested that the design period may be taken as 
30 years. The population rise in the Indian towns is 
very rapid- If we consider the same rise in popula¬ 
tion for 30 years, it wall become more than 2.3 times 
and in some cases it will be 4 to .5 times. Tliis popu¬ 
lation projection will require more investment at the 
present stage, which may not be readily available. 
Hence it will be better if the design period is reduced 
to 15 years and this mav be termed as the Phase I of 
the protect. The Phase IT of the project may be taken 
up based on the rise in population as well as the eco¬ 
nomic situation. The present per capita costs of a 
waiter siioplv project is about Rs. 250/- to Rs. 400/- 
and that of seweraoe nroieefs Rs. 500 /- to Rs. 800/-. 
With the rcdiicfion in the dcsinn nonulatiou there w'il! 
be definite saving in the immediate capital cost. 

S. Water SupoR to an urban area has various uses, 
uamelv domestic, conimcrcial. institutional, industrinl 
and looses/w'astage Tlic Mmnial on Water Suppb' 
and Treatment published , bv (he then Ministry of 


Works and liousiug suggesietl the folioufing per capita 
supply ; 

Rates per Capita/day 


(a) For comraujlitiea witli popLilaiinn 

up to 10,0( 0 .... 70 to iOO litres 

(b) For commaniiies vvi;h population 

10,000 to 50,000 . • . 100 to .125 litres 

(c) For communities vvilh populatitm 

t-bove 50,000 . . . 125 to 200 litres 

It has been observed that if a household service con¬ 
nection is available the per capita water requirement 
to meet all the domestic use, including drinking, is not 
more than 125 litres. Moreover, since we are likely 
fo go in for low-cost, two-pit pour flush latrines in the 
urban areas in a big way, the water demand in the 
urban areas may be reduced appreciably. Hence at 
present the per capita v^^ater (lemand in the urban 
areas may be restricted to 100 to 125 litres, especially 
where low cost sanitation is adopted. This will also 
help in reducing the capital cost of the project. 

9. In a town water supply system, it will be better to 
go in for zonal systems, especially where a ground- 
water source is available. This will help in having a 
minimum water supply by interconnecting the zones 
in case the .system falls in one zone, development of 
each zone .separately a.s the population in the zone .vises, 
and providing smaller units, which may be cheaper. 

10. In the wr.ter treatment plants, a lot of moving/ 
measuring devices are used. Quite a good number of 
them either do not function or are giving wrong read¬ 
ings, Unfortunately, due to high operation/mainte¬ 
nance cost, these et|uipmcnts/ ineasaring devices are 
not repaired in time and thus tlie treatment plants mal¬ 
function. With some changes in the design of the 
treatment plants many equipments/measuring devices 
are avoidable. Hence the design of water treatment 
plants should go in for less of these avoidable equip- 
inents/instruments. 

11. Systems that do not depend on slectrio motors 
are preferred because operator error or motor failure 
can nulify the def'gner’s intention. Moreover, the 
ODerafion/maintcnance cost also increases with the 
use of more pumps. Our efforts should be to use the 
minimum number of pumps and avoid all intermediate 
pumps as far a.s possible, 

12. 1 he cost of providing sewerage systems in all the 
towns of our country will be enormous. Hence it has 
become necessary to search for alternative methods as 
the importance of safel' disposal of human waste can¬ 
not be ignored. Cheaper methods available and appli- 
cabale at present are low-cost, twin-pit, pour-flush, 
water-seal latrines, small-bore sewer, shallow sewer 
etc. Most of those systems require small quantities of 
water, thereby reducing the investment cost of the 
waiter supply system. 

13. Pour-,flush, water-seal latrines, with two leaching 
nits, have been found fo be a technically as v/ell as 
financia.lly feasible oroptisition at least as an inteiv 
mediate solution. This is so designed that the excreta' 




of ijne pcf'so]) tuiiy I’c flushed by pouring just 2 litres 
of Yvatev. Oil such latrine can be eomtructed for each 
househoki. 'There are different types of ilesigns avail¬ 
able, depentiing upon the number of users. 

14. Pour-ilush toilets may not be always feasible as 
it requires some minimum space and sullage disposal 
may create some problem. Moreover, in certain lay¬ 
outs, the small plots adjoin others on three sides. 
Small-bore sewerage, with several households con¬ 
nected to each solid interceptor tank is possible. But 
this system is also not very cheap and sometimes 
desludging may present a problem. 

15. Shallow sewers accept all household waste water, 
excreta, toilet flush water and sullage. They are of 
small diameter and laid at flat gradient. A 100 mm 
pipe at 1 in 167 is reported to be capable of serving 
as many as 100 households. It is essential to have a 
high rate of connection for proper working and clean¬ 
ing of the sewage. Once tlie small sewer is taken out 
of the it is either connected to the main sewer or dis¬ 
charged into a waste stabilisation treatment unit or any 
such iow-cost process. 


16. Tlie llusiiiug tank used in our toilets al piescnf 
are of higher capacity ranging from 12.5 to i S litjes. 
The processes de.scribed above do not require so much 
of water for eacli tiushing. In fact flushing tanks 
having capacity between 2 to 5 litres will be enough to 
flush the excreta deposited in the pan. A feasibility 
study on the use of low-volume, squatting type 
cistern-flush toilets has been taken up with STDA 
assistance. No report has been obtained so far. How¬ 
ever, it is felt that if the scheme is successfully imple¬ 
mented considerable savings of water for flushing and 
toilet? shall materialise. 

17. Installation of water supply and sanitation sys¬ 
tems require substantial land area. Most often it lias 
been seen that the town Master Plan does not pro¬ 
vide for them. Ihis creates problems and the instal¬ 
lations cannot be located proper, technically suitable 
places, thereby increasing the cost of installation. 
Hence the land for the location of treatment plants, 
water siippl)' and sewage should be indicated in the 
Master Plan. 

Submitted under communication No. P-2701 ^/8/87~ 
Dist. of 27 May 1987, 
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The New Exploration Strategy 



The exploratory effort during the 7tb. Plan will be 
almost three times that in tlie 6th Plan, fhe explora¬ 
tory motorage of 28.21 lakh during the 7th Plan marks 
a step-up of 192 per cent over the achievement of 9.6 
lakh meters of exploratory drilling in the 6th Plan. 

2. In the new strategy, there is a shift towards inten¬ 
sive exploratory drilling. This implies more drilling 
in basins with proven reserves and accent on upgrada- 
tion of proven reserves into recoverable reserves. Out 
of 28 lakh motors of exploratory drilling during the 
7th Plan, 24 lakh motors would be done by ONGC 
and 4 lakh motors by OIL. The bulk of this explora¬ 
tory drilling would be in category I basins of Assam, 
Gujarat and Bombay Offshore. These are the basins 
where a large quantity of proven reserves can be up¬ 
graded into recoverable re.serves. This will help in 
sustaining/augmenting production. While the Work¬ 
ing Group on Petroleum envisaged only 45% of total 
exploratory drilling in category I basins, under the new 
exploration strategy, the percentage has been increased 
to 57%. Compared to the 6th Plan, the exploratory 
drilling in these ba.sins would shoot up from 5.6 lakh 
meters to 14 lakh meters. 


been established. Extending and stepping 
up tempo of exploration in basins where 
commercial production has not been estab¬ 
lished but which are considered prospective. 
Selecting relatively more suitable basins 
which have so far been poorly explored for 
acquisition of additional data to make the 
basins amenable to analysis for prospecti¬ 
vity. 

(ii) Indo-Soviet cooperation for integrated ex¬ 
ploration in selected areas of Cauvery and 
Cambay Basins. Under this agreement, a 
total of 7000 line kms. of survey and over 
2 lakh of drilling with 75f exploratory wells 
is envisaged. According to a preliminary 
estimates, tlie project cost will be Roubles 
50 million. 70 per cent project cost is ex¬ 
pected to be covered under long-term 
Soviet credit. 


3. The new strategy also envisages stopping up the 
tempo of exploration in basins where commercial pro¬ 
duction has not been established but which are con¬ 
sidered prospective. These are category II and III 
basins. In these, the 7th Plan envisages 42% of the 
total exploratory drilling as compared to 34% in the 
6th Plan. 

4. A three-pronged approach is envisaged for explo¬ 
ration during the 7th Plan. 

(!) Intensification of exploratory activity by 
national oil companies. This would imply 
intensified surveys and drilling in basins 
where commercial production has already 


fiii) 27 offshore blocks have been offered for ex¬ 
ploration by foreign oil companies. Re¬ 
cently, three conferences were arranged by 
the Government of India in Delhi, London 
and Houston to explain the terms of the 
offer and the geology of the Block Offshore. 
71 oil companies attended the conference 
and 16 companies have also purchased the 
Basin data. The last data for the receipt of 
bids from the foreign oil companies is 
December 1, 1986. 

5. lire Basin-wise exploratory drilling programme 
during the 7th Plan Period is tabulated below. 
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The basinwise exploration Programme for Onshore and Offshore in reference to Rs. 875Z .67 Plan outlays is as follows: 


Particulars 

Surveys 

E.xploratory Drilling 



(PY) 





Rig 

Meterage 

Wells 




years 

(000 M) 

(Nos.) 

Onshore : 





!. Cambay . 

59 

71.00 

479.77 

182 

2. Kutch & Saurashtra. 

14 

3.00 

17.92 

5 

3. Upper Assam. 

81 

64.00 

361.58 

89 

4. Assam Arakan Fold Belt (Nagahills and Cachar) 

29 

33.0 

185.49 

56 

5. Tripura . . . 

20 

19.0 

77.61 

18 

6. Bengal. . , . 

33 

16.5 

68.6 

12 

7. Rajasthan . 

18 

11.6 

59.46 

24 

8. Krishna-Godavari.. 

23 

20.0 

120.12 

32 

9, Cauvery. 

35 

20.0 

121.88 

31 

10. Himalayan Foothills and Ganga Valley . 

69 

14.0 

49.00 

6 

11. Others. 

10 

3.0 

10.68 

3 

Total Onshore .... 

391 

275.10 

1552.11 

458 

B. Offshore : ' 

(SLK) (000) 




1. Bombay . 

48.17 

28.53 

264,1 

100 

2. Kutch and Saurashtra. 

16.882 

8.75 

90.47 

72 

3. Kerala Konkan. 

28.638 

2.65 

22.87 

8 

4. Krishna-Godavari. 

11 .776 
^8.352 

8.92 

88.87 

27 

5. Cauvery . 

1.5 

16.6 

5 

6. Bengal . 

6.426 

3,42 

34.29 

7 

7. Andaman . 

19.756 

3.0 

29.65 

[9 

Total Offshore 

140.00 

56.77 

546.85 

228 

Total ONGC 

391 PY+ 140 SLK 

331.87 

2098.96 

686 


5_464NCU/S9 
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Ministry of Water Resources 


Submitted under communication D.O. No. 1^/54/86- 
Coor. of 12 September 1986 from Smt. Sudha Bhare, 
Deputy Secretary. 

Water being man’s basic need, its availability be¬ 
comes almost the quintessence, as it were, for the 
very existence of any urban conglomeration. It is 
common experience in our country and elsewhere in 
the world that plentiful supply of water has been 
essential for urban growth and lack of it has meant 
the deterioration of such urban centres. The careful 
planning of urban areas must, therefore, perforce 
take into consideration the presence of perennial apd 
adequate supplies of water. The problem which stul¬ 
tifies the growth of many of our cities today is lack 
of an adequate water supply. Dfinking water and 
water for other domestic and industrial uses in urban 
areas requires a perennial source of water. The lack 
of proper planning and projections for further growth 
have led to acute shortages of water supply not only 
in our major cities but also in the newly developing 
townships and other satellite towns. An urban com- 
ple.x today of location, by being in the hinterland of 
some commercial centre or part or by proximity to the 
availability of some natural resource which Incomes 
the basis for the development of an industry. But 
rarely is the long-term availability of water take into 
consideration. It is true that the mere availabilitv of 
water cannot by itself determine such growth. But. 
while planning any future growth for urban areas, the 
availability of a perennial source of water must be the 
sine qua non along with other locational advantages. 

2. Water from rivers and lakes is invariablv the 
source for the supply of water to urban areas. Indus¬ 


trial complexes are developing around many cities 
and towns today, and bringing water for these indus¬ 
trial areas involves large expenditures as several miles 
of pipelines have to be laid. This has also often^ ad¬ 
versely affected the availability of water for domestic 
uses. 

3. To overcome these problems, there has to be a 
close liaison between the urban planners and those 
who operate the storage reservoirs for irrigation and 
hydro power generation. It is from operation and 
regulations of such reservoirs that water supply needs 
of the urban towns could be met to some extent. 
Drinking' water has priority overall other needs and 
the availabilitv of this water has to be ensured before 
water is put to other uses. In planning an urban 
complex, therefore, the requirement of water for its 
present population as well as its projected population 
for the coming 25 to 30 years has therefore to be 
planned in consultation with the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment. Provision of carrj’over storage in storage pro¬ 
jects in water-short areas should also be considered 
to meet the requirements of water supply. The irriga¬ 
tion Departments should also be requested to consider 
the water supply needs of nearby urban areas at the 
stage of project formulation itself. It is suggested, 
therefore, that all water supply schemes for urban 
area be planned in close liaison with the Irrigation 
Departments. 

4. It is also necessary that around cities and towns, 
where availability of water is limited, restriction is 
imposed on population infiux/growth and industrrd 
expansion of such areas. 


SO 
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Department of Electronics 


Submitted under Communication D.O. No. 15(42)/ 
H6-Export on 18 July 1986 from Shri B. N. Bhag- 
wati, Joint Secretary. 

Urbanisation is a natural process in India, particularly 
with the increase on standard of living and im¬ 
proved farm practices, which is known to encourage 
a growing movement from the villages to the cities. 
However, the conecni of planners would be that the 
problems accompanying urbanisation should be re¬ 
duced to the minimum. Electronic industry normally 
thrives in an urban setting where infrastructure of 
higher order and skilled manpower is available. At 
the same the Electronics industries are not based on 
natural resources and one in the sense foot loosc,j It 
is for this reason that Electronic industry has in re¬ 
cent years spread more evenly in the country and 
cities like Bangalore, Pune, Gandhinagar, Bhubnesh- 
war, have attracted Electronics industries. 

Electronics can also play a role in controlling the 
problems of urbanisation. We feel that the adminis¬ 
tration of large cities require careful planning in vari¬ 
ous sectors like traffic, water health etc. Computers 
and computrisation must be increasingly used to help 
urban planners to take right decisions. Electronics 
has become a very vital link in the proper manage¬ 
ment of communication systems in the urban areas. 

Another example of growing preseiKC of Electronics 
is the fact that the Electronics apparatus and sensors 
can effectively monitor the levels of pollution emanat¬ 
ing from power stations etc. Introduction/ mainten¬ 
ance of electronic equipments in the hospitals is now 
commonly accepted. 

Thus, electronics has links with urbanisation at two 
levels : 

(i) Electronics as creator of employment oppor¬ 
tunities can be used depending on where we 
want to promote such industries; and 

(ii) Electronics affects day-to-day life through 
entertainment like TV, educational aids, 
computers etc. and can be used for solving 
some of the problems on urbanisation, 

I. Acquisition of additional areas around the propos¬ 
ed industrial undertaken for the creation of a green 
belt. 


2. Designation of areas for town planning and crea¬ 
tion of community centres for the local population. 
This should be followed by detailed planning of the 
township and community area for the local popula¬ 
tion that falls outside the scope of the project autho¬ 
rities. Provision of adequate drainage and health ser¬ 
vices for local population and other commercial cen¬ 
tres. These activities to be carried out by the local 
state government bodies. Inadequate attention to the 
above aspect leads to the rapid build up of shanty 
towns and creation of islands of apparent luxury in 
a sea of poverty. This could contribute to alienation 
of the social environment to the proposed corpora¬ 
tions. 

3. Mobilisation of massive quantities of consumer 
goods prior to the start of the main construction acti¬ 
vities with a view to ensuring that price levels are 
maintained and do not get distorted due to large in¬ 
flow of money without commensurate absorption capa¬ 
city in the local market. 

4. Maximisation of local employment. 

5. Specific attention to lay-out of installations, roads 
and approach areas to enable massive tree plantation. 
This will also help reduce noise pollution at negligi¬ 
ble cost. Routing of power and communication cables 
to enable tree planting at least on one edge of most 
arterial roads should be aimed at. 

B. EXISTING REFINERIES AND INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS IN DENSELY POPULATED AREAS 

1. A joint review should be carried out of the density 
of transport movement from refineries with a view 
to examine the nature of hazard in case of a disaster 
due to large scale surface movement of petroleum 
products. In very critical areas, the projects of 
pipelines movement which are part of the industry 
strategy to reduce transport energy requirements should 
be expedited. These projects have a sound pay back 
and it may be necessary to give these projects a higher 
priority as they add to the reduction of urban blight. 

2. It is likely that some refineries are operating in 
areas where temperature inversions are common¬ 
place. Review of standards of pollution and control 
of emissions from vehicles in and around these areas 
would be necessary. Whereas imposition of severe 
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controls on public sector corporation is easy, the pos¬ 
sibility of low cost options is achieve pollution control 
should also be examined, e.g. emmission control from 
road vehicles, minimisation of personal transport etc. 

3. Consumption of petroleum prod nets in densely 
populated areas 

As part of the continuing strategy to improve the 
quality of habitation around refineries the industry 
should initiate action to control and noise and light 
pollution. Further, in the case of new refinery instal¬ 
lation background noise levels should be recorded and 
compared with the situation after completion of the 
installation. Any significant increase in noise pollu¬ 
tion should be corrected. 

Efforts shopld be made to screen high noise emitting 
zones in the refinery by cost-effective methods such as 
tree plantation, etc, or even by the use of barriers. 

4. Standing Committee to accelerate beautification 

A Standing Committee should be appointed to exa¬ 
mine progress in beautification and achievements of 
specific corporations so that knowledge and idea trans¬ 
fer occurs within the sector. Preparation of quarterly 
Newsletters devoted to methods to reduce urban 
blight for consumption within industry (and may be 
for other progress industries if interest is avinced) 
could be started. 

C. eONSUMPTlQN OP PETROLEUM IN DENSE- 
LY POPULATED AREAS 

V L 

The key areas which would need study would be ; 

I. Use of IC engine based vehicles in inner cities 

The possibijUy of providing mass transport in place 
of personal transport with either EC engine or ciectric 
driven could be considered. To a large extent it 
would depend on the nature of activities in the inner- 
cities and the practicability of eliminating tise of per¬ 
sonal vehicles. In any case if total restriction is not 
possible use of personal vehicles during peak hours 
could be stopped excepting in the case of emergency 
servieqj. 


2. Mandatory use of Efficient stoves 

it ha.s been observed that in densely populated cities 
inefficient u.se of fuel in domestic applications does 
contribute in no small manner to urban pollution. 
Use of efficient stoves would not only save fuel but 
bnng down pollution in a very cost effective manner. 
Even subsidised sale of stove can be considered in 
these areas. 

3. Control of emissons from 1C engine based vehicles 

Monitoring of IC engines should be made mandatory 
particularly in densely populated urban areas. Deve¬ 
lopment of nofn noble metal catalytic devices to reduce 
emmissions could be undertaken by the sector in a big 
way. Restriction in the use of high pollution vehicles 
into inner cities as a preliminary step would also help 
considerably. Most of these activities would not only 
bring down urban pollution but would also help energy 
conservation since a very large proportion of road 
transport either originates from or terminates at den¬ 
sely populated areas. Control at these points would 
help bring down petroleum consumption and would 
help the national economy. 

4. Use of heavy distillates in 2-stroke engines 

The licencing of 2-stroke engines using heavy distil- 
late.s should not be permitted under any condition. 
Even in the ease where a licence has been issued 
efforts should be made to aducate the concerned orga¬ 
nisation on the policy to be adopted with regard to 
u.se of such vehicles in urban areas and possible res¬ 
trictions that are likely to eorne in the neai' future. 

D. DESIGN OF NEW CITIES 

Advance planning of New Cities should cater to the 
needs of the petroleum sector particularly with regard 
to requirements of new installations such as : 

(a) LPG Bolting 

(b) Depots 

(c) Natural gas networks 

(d) LPG networks 

(e) Segregation of commercial and residential 
areas to enable restriction of personal vehi¬ 
cles in commercial areas with a view to 
reducing pollution levels. 
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Ministry of Welfare 


trom communication D.O. No. 12/1/86-MC of 24 
October .1986 from Shri R.K. Saiyed, Additional 
Secretary. 

Wc would request that the Commission may kindly 
keep in view the problems of weaker sections of mino¬ 
rities concentrated areas in some of the cosmopolitan 
cities like Hyderabad, Bombay, Calcutta and New 
Delhi etc. living in highly congested situations with 
inadequate basic civic amenities, in the light of Prime 
Minister’s 15-point programme, for fuller integration 
of minorities in ail aspects of national life. 

From communication D.O. No. 6019/AS(S)/86 of 
29 January/5 February from Shri R. K. vSaiyed. Addi¬ 
tional Seciicary. if 


Wc understand that Ministry of Urban Development 
have set up a Commission on Urban Development to 
examine the future direction of Urbain development in 
the country, in October, 1985. In this connection we 
would request that the Commission may kindly be 
advised to keep in view the problems of weaker sectiems 
of minorities, concentrated areas in some of the im¬ 
portant cosmopolitan cities like Hyderabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta and New Delhi etc. living in highly congested 
situations with inadequate basic civic amenity in the 
light of PM’s 15-point programme for fuller integra¬ 
tion of minorities in all aspects of national life, in 
craducting their studies and in formulating their sug¬ 
gestions on urban development. 


OIL 1NDI.\ LlIVnTED 

VTth Five Year Plan 

(Reduced outlay of Rs. iooO crorcs) 



Metres 

Well 


Outlays 


(’000) 

(Nos.’i 


(Rs./crore) 

Exploratory DrlllinR: 

,\ssam and Arunaciial Pradcsli . . . . , 

211.4 


59 

137.43 

Muhanadi Basin ; 

(i) Onsliore —Drilling . .... 

—Capital outlay .... 

! S .0 


9 

9.00 

1.00 

(.ii) N. E. —Drilling . . . . . 

—Capital outlay . 

25.5 


6 

86.00 

4.00 

.Vndainan Basin : 

— Drilling .... 

—Clapital outlay .... 

29.0 


6 

35.00 

24.00 


290.4 


356.43 


5-A 


iOl.d 


83 









Development Drilling : 

Assam & Arunachal Pradesh (Excluding New fields) 

Surveys : 

Assam & Arunachal Pradesh ...... 

Mahanadi Basin : 

(i) Onshore .. 

(ii) N.E. Coast . 

Andaman Basin. 

Rajasthan . 

Total . 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Assam & Arunachal Pradesh ; 

(i) Survey & Computer upgrad iiiou, eic. 

(ii) Drilling & Workover. 

(a) Drilling Rigs& Accessories A Nos Rigs4 Spillover 

(b) Workover Rigs 

(c) Miscellaneous A Back-up equipment 

(iii) Production Equipment* Facilities ; 

(a) OCS & Tanks Farms 

(b) Well Hand Equipment 

(c) Flow lines .... 

(d) Artificial Lift .... 

(e) Compressor-Gas Lift . . _ 

(f) Oil & Gas despatch line. 

(g) Water Injection. 

(iv) Gas Compressor Service. 

(v) Special items. 

(vi) Back-uP Equipment facilities R&D/Trainirig Employees Housing & 
Welfare .......... 

(vii) Projects Scheme' ClSF ....... 

(a) Jorajan Development ....... 

(b) Additional Power Generation ...... 

(c) Pipe line expansion. 



Metres 

Well 

Outlay 

COOO) 

(Nos.) 

(Rs./crores) 

472 

138 

140.82 

line knis. 



10400 


9.60 

- - 




5000 

2.50 

10200 

20.00 

26600 

32.10 


10.60 

76.98 
8..50 
64.00 


1.1.41 
II .56 
2 , 1.00 
33 .00 
17.85 
13.00 
6 .00 
10.00 
,20 .00 


S4.16 
392.06 
28.31 
13.00 
37.28 


Total 


78.59 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 


I RB VMSAIION TRIiiNDS JN ANDHRA 
PRADESH 


1, fntrnciticiion 

Urbanisation is a finite process in transition of an 
agrarian, society to an industrial, and different urbani¬ 
sation levels reflect different degrees of economic 
development. Urbanisation and development are 
often seen as causually related so that the share of 
the urban population in the total population is usually 
taken as an indicator of the level of de\elopment. 
Rut, recent urbanisation in the State has not been 
accompanied by industrialisation alone, and many of 
ihc emerging urban centres are nothing but eve*"grovvn. 
villages dependant on the tertiarisation of the regional 
economy for their maintenance. 

2. Basically, Andhra Pradesh is an agricultural 
state, where more than 70 percent of the population 
depends upon agricultiue foi their livelihood. How¬ 
ever, since independence, considerable attention was 
paid to doveiopment of lnr,ge. medium and stnall- 
scalc indir-trics in fiie State. This lias resulted in the 


tremendous growth of urban 
years. 


population over the 


.U The pace of growth of the urban population is 
substantially higher than that of the rural population. 
The level of urbanisation in Andhra Pradesh is more 
or less at par with the country's average. The num¬ 
ber of people living in urban areas registered a ten¬ 
fold increase in the Slate since 1881. (from 1.3 
million in 1881 to 12.46 million in 1981). On the 
other hand, the rural population increased only two- 
and-a-half times during the same period. 

4. Rpj^ional Distribution af Urban Population 

There arc 3 Regions in Andhra Pradesh, vj/., 'Telan- 
gana Region. Coastal Andhra Region and Rayal- 
'•cema Region. Of the 252 Urban units in Andhra 
Pradesh. Coastal Andhra has 110 urban units, Tekin- 
.garta has 94 while Rayalseema has 48 units. 




table 1 


REGION VLOISTRfBUTtONOFURB\XpapULUTO\ OF 'i.P. HSI 

.-’-H 


RcSion 


, ! 

Coastal' Aucllii.a 
Rayalascenia 
Telangana . 

A. P. 




I’creeniase 

Pei'ceiltasc 

Pcrcentasc of 

urban popula- 

of Urban 

Urban area in 

lion to tot.al,' 

to total popula- 

total urban 

popril.'Uion 

tiou of State 

area of State, 

2 

.3 

4 

22 .37 

4.3.55 

4t.l 

20.17 

15.70 

21 .44 

25.17 

40.75 

.37.37 

23.25 

100 

too 


TABLE 2 


REGIONAL UlSritlBCnaN OF URB.AN ARE.AS ,A, 1’. AS PER 197t CEN.SlJ.S 


Region 



Class-T 

Class-U 

Class.11I 

Class-lV 

Class.V Class-VI 

Total 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

S 

Coastal Andhr.'i 



9 

6 

30 

33 

19 1 

9.3 

Rayalascema 

. 

. 

1 

8 

12 

14 

7 — 

42 

Telangana .... 

* 

. 

3 

3 

17 

29 

12 3 

f>7 

Andhra Pradesli 

. 


13 

17 

59 

76 

,38 4 

207* 


•“Excluties 17 units under agglomeration art-as of Cfass-I cities. 









Ailliough Iclangana is the most urbanised region, yet 
if the Hyderabad Urban Agglomeration is excluded, 
the degree of urbanisation comes down sharply. Half 
of the total urban population of Telagana Region 
live in Hyderabad Agglomeration which covers one- 
tifth of (he total urban area of the region. Coastal 
Andhra may be considered a progressive region, fol- 
U>wed by Rayalseema. The Telangana Region ex- 
cludinng Hyderabad Agglomeration, appears to be 
the most backward region of the State. Six of the 
nine biggest cities of the State, viz., Vishakapaliioin, 
Vijayawada, Guntur, Rajamundry, Nellore and Kaki- 
nada lie in Coastal Andhra and seem, responsible for 
accelerating the urban growth of this region. In the 
context of the administrative regions of A.P. (as 
mentioned earlier), the following observations are 
pertient in regard to process of urbanisation : 

The Rayalseema Region is a resource based region, 
but serves as a raw material/production source (viz, 
the numerous cement, plants, stone and mineral 
quarries, etc.) for consumption elsewhere. It in othcr 
words serves as a hinterland to the other urban areas. 

I’he Coastal Andhra Region is predominantly agri¬ 
cultural based. The Krishna and Godavari delta 
areas being the main focal points. These tracts have 
not only the highest concentration of urban popula¬ 
tion but also rural populatiorv. 9 cities and about 80 
towns out of 224 cities and towns (1971 census) of 
A.P. are situated in these delta tracts. The urban 
centres in this region mainly serve as service cetilrc.s 
for the agricultural rural hiutcrlaiid. But with^the 
prospects of Oil reserves in the East Coast belt, the 
spatial distribution and process of urbanisation is 
liable to change drastically. 

The Telangana Region is emerging as predominantly 
industrial region but decentralisation has not been 
effective. A major portion of the industrial growth 
is taking place in the Hyderabad Metropolitan Area. 

5. Mif^raiion Trends ; 

Population migration is a major component, of urban 
grovvtli. In respect of A.P. as per 1971 census, it. 
is apparent tirat migration from rural to urban areas 
within the State is a chajor component of net. mig¬ 
rants into urban areas. In Coastal Andhra region. 
Vishakapatnam, Krishna and Guntur Districts had 
more than 30 percentage of net urban migrants, while 
in Telangana Region, Hyderabad district had more 
tlian 50G' not urban migrants, fn Rayalasccma, 
Ananthapur and Kurnool districts had more than 
24U of net urban migrants. 

6. Problcnis 

A general analysis of Urban growtlt during the last 
two decades implies that industries have tended to 
concentrate in the larger urban areas causing severe 
environmental problems, acute irafTic and transporta¬ 
tions problems, growth of slums, and severe shortage 
of basic amenities like water supply, proper sanita¬ 
tion, adeqi'nte housing fa.eilities, etc. The unplanned 
and haphazard urbanisation creates a category of 


urban poor. The economic structure of modern in¬ 
dustry encourages the creation of a much larger de¬ 
pendent employment structure, viz., the ‘informal 
sector' i.c. small business, petty shops, small trade 
and hawking, which has been found in larger urban 
areas. This has become one of the main focus of 
urban planning. 

Every year there is a, large influx of unskilled labour¬ 
ers from the rural hinterland to the larger cities. 
Most of them go for a few months, but maintain their 
roots In the villages. These people do all sorts of 
odd jobs like rickshaw pulling, repair, Imwkin-g, etc. 

7. Evolution of Policy Giiklelines : 

During the last two decades, programmes for urban 
development have been taken up under the various 5 
year plans at the centre as well as State level for 
tackling the urban problems. 

The 3rd Five Year Plan recognised thal haphazard 
urban growtli was the root cause of deteriorating liv¬ 
ing condition in urban areas. The plan envisaged 
zoning the use of land in urban areas, separation of 
industrial development and preparation of Master 
Plan. Master Plans were prepared for all the Class-I 
'lowns in the State. 

In the 5th Five-Year Plan emphasis was laid on 
cxten.sion and augmentation of civic services and the 
need for comprehensive and integrated urban develop¬ 
ment. The intention was to channelise the trend of 
urbanisation in a very effective way. The State 
Govciument enected the A.P. Urban Areas (Deve¬ 
lopment) Act, 1975 and subsequently constituted 
Urban Development Authorities for Hyderabad, 
Vishakapathanii Vijayawada, Guntur, Teaali, Timpati 
and Warangal respectively. 

In the 6tfa Five Year Plan a centrally sponsored 
scheme for integrated development of small and 
medium towns (IDSMT) with a population of less 
than one lakh according to 1971 census was intro¬ 
duced. Under this scheme, 18 towns of A.P, have 
been selected for infrastructural development. 

The urbani;,aUon policy for the nation as a whole by 
and large emphasises the need to contain the growth of 
large cities and metropolitan areas, and stabilise the 
popnlation in these big cities , at a desirable optimum 
level by simultaneously developing the small and 
medium sized towns so as to arrest the migration to 
big cities. This requires a regional approach to the 
problem of uiban development with rc-organising the 
local administration to enable cope with growing 
problems. 

The State Goveinment adopted the Mandals set up 
of local administration as part of administrative re¬ 
forms, These Mandals are c.vpected to influence the 
priKc.ss of urbanisation to a certain extent. The 
Mandals (1104 in number) would certain all the 
core facilities catering to a population of about 50,000, 
and are expected to be effective service centres and 
growth centre^s. 
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8. Priority ct Priority Areas 

It bus been established that the migration to urban 
areas is mainly economic migration—in search of 
employment. The freedom to move about in search 
of better occupations and living standards is the hall 
mark of citizenship within a nation. This mode of 
migration is increasingly becoming important in our 
developing society. Ptitterns of migration very both 
in time and space'. Policies for the promotion, restric¬ 
tion or regulation of migration therefore need to be 
time specific and .spacc-specific. 

It is evident that (he relationship between urbanisation 
and industrialisation which is significant cannot be 
properly established if States are taken as units for 
analysis, etc. Further, the impact of urban growth 
cannot be analysed by taking settlements as the basic 
units. The process of urbanisation must be analysed 
in the context of regional economy. The economic 
planning both at centre and State level have been 
more concerned with aggregate measures of develop¬ 
ment. The disparties namely place (spatial) and 
people (population) disparities have increa.sed. The 
recognition of both of these and framing effective and 
deliberate public policies may shape the spatial orga¬ 
nisation ot regional and national development. 


Hitherto, urban planning and development has been 
•place based'. It now has to be ‘people based’. While 
acknowledging the importance of spatial base. Earlier 
urban planning had a physical spatial, environmental 
and visual base while social and other policies were 
somehow expected to fit these other criteria. The 
fact is that social policies need to recogiii.se spatial 
implications just as much as spatial policies need to 
recognise social implications. The parameters are 
thus changing and an interdisciplinary prospect is 
emerging. 

9. Measures (or (aekling the. sifualioa : 

Besides the above, a perspective plan for the various 
macre and micro regions that has to be integnited 
with the economic development plan tind piogratnmcs 
is warranted. The steps taken to channelise the 
urbanisation process .should not only consist of mere 
physical development of the regions should be more 
meaningful and not based merely on the basis of rural, 
urban and metropolitan which are too artificial. On 
the other hand, the local administration set up has 
also to be kept in view, especially in the context of the 
Mandal set up in .4.P. while advocating the long term 
urbanisation policy. 


(il-NFRAL PERCEPTION OF URBANISATION 
IN ANDHRA PRADESH AND ROLE OF LOCAE 
BODIES ^ 


1. General perception of Urbanisation in the State 

1.1 The Urban population of Andhra Pradesh Slate 
is 124.88 lakiis as per 1981 census. The Urban 
population of the Stale increased from 62.75 lakh.s 
m 1961 to 124.88 lakhs in 1981 which accounts for 
the doubling of the Urban popuation of the State 
during 1961-81. The Urban areas in (he State have 
also increased from 223 in 1961 to 252 in 1981. 
The Urban population of the State lias steadily re¬ 
corded higher growth rates in the successive decades 
even since 1961. While the growth rate of Urban 
population of the State was only 15.76% during 
1951-61 it was 33.92% during 1961-71 and 
48.63% during 1971-81. fhe proportion of Urban 
population to the total population of the State also 
increa.sed from 17.44 percent in 1961 to 23.33 
percent in 1981 and number of class 1 cities (more 
than a lakh population) also increased lorm only 11 
in 1961 to 20 in 1981. 

2. The agencies working for urbanisation progrannne 
in the State 

2.1 The agencies have been broadly categorised into 
State level and local level with agencies having secto¬ 
ral approach to any of the components oi urbanisa¬ 
tion. They are ; 

2.1.1 State level 

fi) flomiu'ss'^'ner and Director oi Municipal 
Administration. 


(ii) Director town and Country Planning. 

(iii) Chief Engineer (Public Healfh). 

2.1.2 Local Level 

• (i) Urban Development Authorities, 

fii) Municipal C'orporations. 

(iii) Municipalities. 

2.1.3 Agencies having sectoral approach. 

(i) Andhra Pradesh Housing Board. 

(ii) Andhra Pradesh Stale Housing Corpora¬ 
tion. 

(iii) Andhra Pradesh Police Housing Corpora¬ 
tion. 

(iv) Andhrtt Pradesli Industrial Infrastrulural 
Corporation. 

(v) Andhra Pradesh Industrial Dc'.'clnpmcul 
Corporation 

(vi) Director of Marketing. 

3. Whether on-going progrpnnnes fit in with the 
State’s perception of Urbanisation 

3.1 In lire absence of any National Policy on urbani- 
■sation, the State ccntld not frtune any urban policy 
for the State, since the Economic or Industrial 
Developments of the Centre and State Covernments 
have profound influence on urbanisation which was 




never thought of spatial planning or their effects on 
environment. Hence there is no such perception of 
urbanisation. However while preparation of Master 
Plans for urban centres in the State and depending 
upon growth potentials of the towns the Department 
has adopted an approacli in order to organize the 
growth in a balanced way foi- tiic fast growing urban 

centres in the State. This is in this direction that 

the Urlian Developiueiu /Vuthorities have been con¬ 
ceived as an agency which sliould take-up the 

entrust tltc task ol checking the deteriorating situation, 
of the trailic, inlrastruclure and institutional 
arrangements. 1 lie Development Authority is con¬ 
ceived a.s an agency which should take-up the 

Planning and De,velnpmcntal activity by itself in 
order to facilitate participation in such activity. 
Basing on the Hyderabad Urban Development 
Authority other Development Authorities have also 
been constituted in other regions of the State. They 
are : 

1. Visakhapatuam Urban Development Authority. 

2. Vijayawada-Cuintiir-Tenali Urban Development 

Authority. 

3. Tirupathi i.uban Dcvciopnicnt Authority. 


and also to fit into the over-all frame of the said plan. 
These on-going programmes have catalyst trigger 
developments in the Small and Medium size towns 
within the broad frame of the Master Plan. 

4. ttobleiim oj MetrupolUan cities-—Small and Medium 
Towns and growth centres with special jocus in new 
towns {towns which have been designated as urban 
towns in 1981 census) 

4.1 1 ho urbau areas arc growjug day by day due to 
intiux of migrating popuiauon from rural areas. This 
cnoimious increase in population and the consequent 
growth of the Cities and towns in terms of size and 
extent resiiUed in scries of problems, f he urban 
problems represent similarity but vary in magnitude. 

4.2 The problems o] Metropolitan Cities ;—The 
Metropolitan cities are facing series problems like thcj 
acute shortage of housing stock and sub-standard liv¬ 
ing due to inadequacy of living space, straining the 
existing utility systems and consequent reduction in 
service standards, variation in the composition of 
traffic with frequent bottlenecks causing high inci¬ 
dence of traffic accidents. Added to this, the location 
of industries without any preconceived plan in the past 


4. Kakafiya Urban Development Authority. 

5. Quli Qntub-slmh lirbaii Development Authority. 

3.2 Keeping in view the growth .rate of urban popu¬ 
lation in the State and also taking info account the 
individual growth rates of each town, the Master 
Plans are being prepared for various Urban centres 
in the State. All developmental aclivitle.s within the 
broad frame w'ork of tlie .M;ister Plan ai-e iicing fit 
into, in Older to achieve .cohesive planned dc’-elop- 
me.nt, through varioiis on-going programmes. 

3.3 1-ollowiog are the on-going programmes in the 
State of Andiu-a Pradesh. 


resulted in haphazard development in many urban 
lUreas of today consequently giving rise to the growth, 
of the slums, deterioration in services like water 
.supply, drainage etc., and the serious unhygienic and 
insaniiary conditions, coupled with Air pollution. 

4.3 Problems of Small and Medium Towns \ —I'hc 
problems of the Small and Medium Towns would be 
similar to the one already explained in the fore-going 
para. They however differ in degree and magnitude 
so far as the accuteness is concerned. 

4.4 fhe neighbouring Metropolilan cities and Major 
tovyiis exercise dominqnce over the Small and Medium 
’ilT/Wns. As a result the Small and Medium Towns 


(i.) Integrated Development of Siwil and 
Xfedivim Towns. 

(it) Environmental improvement of Urban 
Slums. , 

Hconomlimily Weaker Scclion. Housing. 

(iv) GnvAs for the 1 mpiem,cntatK>n of 

Plan, including road widening, parks, play¬ 
grounds etc, 


could not register growth rate which they are sup¬ 
posed to be. In many cases due to predomineiit iiv 
fluence of Major Cities and Towns they base. It is 
therefore with a view to promote developmental 
activity in these Small and Medium Towns, the pro- 
Stamrne like Integrated Devslopment of Small and 
Medium Towns is taken up as ongoing programmes. 
Tins programnie would help as catalyst to attract fur¬ 
ther developments aixl to absorb migrating popula¬ 
tion as “Conntermagnit” to such major cities and 


(v) Grants to School Buildings. 


towns. 


(vi) Development of Industrial Estates. 

(vii) Housing Projects undertaken by 

(i) Andhra Pradesh Housing Board. 

(ii) Andhra Pradesh Police Housing Cor¬ 
poration. 

(viii) Development of Market-yards by Agricul- 
lural Market Committee. 

3.4 The on-going programmes are examined with 
reference . to Master Vhn so as to ensure rompafi- 
ability of the land uses envisagerl in the Master Plan 


4.5 Growth Cenires :—These are the urban centres 
which docs not have encouraging growth rate but 
have the potentiality for development it impetus is 
given. It is in this direction that the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh has envisaged an innovative exercise 
called ‘Manda! Concept'. This concept is visualised 
to transfer the polarisation of administration of the 
State to a decentralised fo.rm in order to be within the 
reach of the common- man. 'f herc are 1104 growth 
centres identified, in the Stale as Head Quarter for the 
.Mandals in order to develop them in a comprehen¬ 
sive manner with a.il necessary facilities requited for 
proper development of the growth centre and to be 
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able (o take rare of the .iiccds of its hinterland. The 
maJidal ccinecpt is an- iunovalivc idea which would 
ensure a 'sleri rnirration’ oi du: rural nopulalion to 
any urltan ccnirc. 

5. Role oj local bodies in urhanisalion 

5.1 Nitiiiber and Categories ;—There are .152 urban 
centres in the Stale as per 1981 census a rt! among 
them there are 3 Municipal Corportioa and 93 Muni- 
palities (vide Annexure T). 

5.2 Out of 252 cities and towns, 20 Iiavc population 
of more than one lakh each, 30 are in, the range of 
50,000 to 1.00,000 population, 88 towns in the 
range of 20,000 to 50,000 and the rest are towns 
having less than 20,000 population.. 

5.3 Functions The Municipalities itt the State 
have got the following four different branches of ad¬ 
ministration : 

1. General Administration. 

2. Public Health. 

3. Engineering and 

4. Town Planning. 

5.4 The General Administration of the Munici¬ 
pality takes cave of the collection of general revenue 
and its expenditure toward.s providing, civic ameni¬ 
ties. While the Public Health would care for general 
sanitary and hygcnic conditions of the town, the 
Town Planning would help in guiding the develop¬ 
mental activity of the Town within the broad frame 
of the Masiter Plan where there is Master Plan and in 
other cases according to interim develonment plans 
is,sued by the Department from time to time. The 
Engineering Department takes care of the water 
supply constructional activity such as roads, drainsT 
culverts, bridges maintenance of recreational spaces 
like parks, play-fields etc., 

5.5 Special problems :—The most striking problem 
of the Municipality in the state is the financial con- 
•Straint. With the low rate of taxation the 
Municipalities are unable to cope with the growing 
demands of the town so as to render the ‘minimum 
needs’ to the public. 

5,5.1 The resource mobilisation has been the main, 
problem of the local bodies immediately requiring 
the attention upon the tax structure and collection of 
general revenue to the Municipality. 

5.5.2. The State Government to augment the re¬ 
sources of the Municipalities and the Central 
Government to help implement the Urban Develop¬ 
ment Schemes through financial assistance should 
come in a big way to alliviate the special problems 
r)f the local bodies particularly of lower status. 

6. The Froblems thrown up hv the Municipalityf 
agencies in urban areas and solutions thereof 

0,1 The agencies enunciated under item No. 2 
would go to suggest that there are too many agencies 


to tleal. a problem front their own po.inl: (il 
<k.:velopniciit. T'lii; is rcsLilfirig h:ito a situation 
wlifTfc coor:iinatk>ii is badly ailecleri. This is dearly 
vi.s:blc in ca.se of lami acquisition for variou.s 
development activities by the e.nch agency like 
acquiring the land for weaker section hou.sing or 
for location of a industrial estate cic., without any 
reference to the broad frame of the Master Plan 
available for Ihe towns. While the Master Plan 
aims at achieving cohesive development according to 
various designated land irse zones the land acquisition 
in nio.st of chc ca.ses deviates such land uses desi¬ 
gnated in. Ihe Master Plan causing inconvenience to 
ihe concerned agency and resulted inconvenience to 
the general public. 

6.2 Even the multiplicity of agencie.s would amount 
to duplication of work in addition to over-lapping 
of jurisdiction. Many times too many agencies would 
work diobolically opposite to achieve their targets in 
the proce.ss. There will be no cohesion between the 
central department to state department and among 
state departments themselves. Some agencies which 
are working at the sectoral approach for certain 
urbani.sation components like housing are not able to 
appreciate the broad frame of the Master Plan because 
of their sectoral approach and as a result many times 
ofleiul the designated land use of (he Master Plan 
much to the ineonvcnience of the General public, 
This is partly becau.se of the compartmenlai sectoral 
approach the agencies are working at without any 
relevance to the overali development of the Town. 

6.3 It would be desirable that the developmental 
iictivities of various organisation are taken up with 
reference to Master Plan in order to fit into its brt)ad 
frame any activity which would give fillip to the 
growth and development of the town, 

7. Status of preparation of Master Plans for the Cities 
ami Towns 

7.1 There are 3 Municipal Corporations and 93 Muni¬ 
cipalities in the State. The statement .show in the 
status of preparation of Master Plans for the cities 
and Towns i.s given in Annexure-II. 

8. Impact of Urban Ceiling Act on Urbanisation 

8.1 The Urban Land Ceiling Act was passed by 
Parliament keeping in view to acquire far-reaching 
consequences on the economy, way of life and funda¬ 
mental rights of the Citizens. An imperative need 
is felt to take mea.sure for exercising the social control 
on the Urban land for equitable distribution among 
various sections of the societies and to avoid specula¬ 
tive transactions relating to land in urban areas. 

8.2 The Act i.s visualised to introduce the radical 
new concept of confirming “presumption right,” to the 
Government in respect of sale and transfer of plot with 
buildings and building within the ceiling limits and 
prior permission is required for such sales of transfers. 
The act aims at ‘under cutting’ the values of the 
properties in registerable documents for not escoping 
stamp duty. 
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<S.3 The Act also aims at distribution of surplus lands 
for urban development confirming to the Master Plan 
zones giving due regard to the general land use pattern. 

8.4 With the afilu.x of time the urban land ceiling 
proved to be more adverse than what it is conceived 
of. As a result of restriction upon the ‘Urban land 
holdings’ the land owner could not supply the land to 
developmental activity and because of the stringent 
restrictions upon the re-conveyance of surplus land 
the common man could not be benefitted. The land 
costs has steeply risen owing to land becoming scarce 
commodity, due to freeze of urban land. As town 
is a “adjustable self magnet” the developmental activity 
on the urban scene finds its own mechanism in the 
form of unauthorised sub-division of land and un¬ 
authorised constructions. They have, of late, became 
a great menace for the urban administration which 
have no regard for any developmental activity according 
to the Master Plan. The main aim of distribution of 
surplus land to landless ceiling Act keeping the poor 
man still continuing in the squatters and slum areas. 
One of the adverse effects of this Act is the mushroom 
growth of Multistoreyed buildings, which in turn has 
strained the existing utilities like Water Supply, Elec¬ 
tricity, drainage, Telephone cables etc. These multi- 
storeyed buildings in effect catered to the rich while the 
poorer and middle class society was not benefitted 
by the ceiling Act, as the land is scarce. The land 
prices have sky-rocketted by 100% after the ^ Act 
came into force. 


9. Vrbanisalion prospects in the Context of 2001, 
2025 

9.1 The growth trends of the urban population of 
the Andhra Pradesh has been e.xplained under Item 
No. t. Anticipating similar growth trends, the State 
is anticipated to have a total population of 836 lakhs 
by 2001, and over 1300 lakhs by 2025. Atleast one 
third of the total population of the State would be 
living in Urban areas by 2001, and a figure in the 
range of 45 to 50 per cent of the total state popula¬ 
tion would be urbanised by the turn of the quarter 
of the next century. This means in absolute terms, 
a staggering figure of over 270 lakhs by 2001 and 
yet another peak of over 550 lakhs by 2025 would 
be the Slate Urban population. 

9.2 The proportion of Urban Population living in 
Class 1 cities (more than a lakh population) of the 
State steadily increased from 24.38% in 1901 to 
48.36% in 1971 and to 53.69% in 1981. Assuming 
a similai' growth pattern it may be safely envisaged 
that roughly about two-thirds Urban population of the 
State would be living only in Class I cities by 2001 
and about three-fouith of the urban population of the 
stale by 2025. There would be a total of 45 Class I 
cities by 2001 and over 70 by 2025 from the existing 
number of only 20 as per 1981 census. 



N. VENUGOPALA REDDY 
Director of Town and Country Planning ; A.P. 



aNNEXURE j 

IJST or IVIUNICIPAEJTIES IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


Si. No. Nann; of the MuniciP''-lity 

(n ( 2 ) 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 

1. Hyderabad. 

2. Visakhapatnam . . . ' . 

3. Vijayawada. 

SELECTION grade : 

1. Guntur. 

2. Eluru . 

3. Kakinada. 

4. Rajahmundry .... 
■S. Nelloic ..... 

6. Kurnoo!. 

7. Warangal. 

5. Nizamabail ..... 

special grade 

1. TenaU. 

2. Machilipatnam .... 

3. Ongole. 

4. Gudivada ..... 

5. Bhiniavaram .... 

6. Vizianagaram .... 

7. Ananthapur. 

8- Gudaapah. 

9. Chittor. 

10. Tinipathi. 

FIRST GRADE 

I. Aiiakapalle. 

2 Srikakulam ..... 

3. Palacolc. 

4. Tadepalligudem .... 

5 Chirala. 

6. Narasaraopci .... 

7. Guntakal. 

8 Hindupur. 

9 Adoni ...... 

10. Proddatur. 

II. Nandyal. 

12. Khammam. 

13. Karimnagar. 

14. Mahaboobnagar . . . . 

3 5. Kothagudem Notified area Cornmi 

ttee. 

16. Ramagtindam Notified Area Co- • 

mmittee. 

17. Sirpur Notified .Area Committee . 

SECOND GRADE 

1. Narsapur ..... 

2. Tanuku. 

3. Nidadavolc. 

4. Amalapuram. 


T3istrkt 


•SI. No. Name of the Municif^diiy 


Di.sirit 1 


(3) 


H) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


Hyderabad 

visakhapatnam 

Krishna. 


Guntur 

West Godavari 

East Godavari 

East Godavari 

Ncllorc 

Kurnool 

Warangal 

Nizamab.aii 


Guntur 

Krishna 

Prakasham A 
Krishna '^*^'’7--* 
West Godavari 
Vizianagatam 
Ananthapur 
Cuddapah 
Chittor 
Chittor 


Visakhapatnam 
Srikakulam 
West Godavari 
West Godavari 
Prakasam 
Guntur 
Ananthapur 
Ananthapur 
Kurnool 
Cuddapah 
Kurnool 
Khammam 
Kariranaga.'- 
Mahaboobnagar 

jKhammam 

Karim lagar 
Adilabad 


West Godavari 
West Godavari 
West Godavari 
East Goilavari 


5. Peddapuram 

6. Samalkot 

7 Ramachandrapuram 

8. Pithapuram . 

9. Mandapetu . 

10. Tuni 

11. Bebbili 

12. Parvathipurara 
1.3. Bapatla 

14. Repalle 
15 Chilakahirpel 

16. Ponnur. 

17. Kavali . 

18. Gudur . 

19. Madanapalli. 

20. Tadpatri 

21. Srikaiahasi i . 

22. Adilabad 
2.1. Siddipet 

24. Bodham 

25. Nalgonda 

26. Malkajigiri , 

27. Jagtial 
28 j Suryapet 

29. Yeinmiganur 

30. Markapur 

31. Dharmavaram 

third GRADE : 

1. Salur . 

2. Kovvur 

3. Bhimunipatnam 

4. .laggayyapet . 

5. Nuzvid 

6. Mangalagiri . 

7. Macherla 

8. SattenapaHi . 

9. Kadiri 

10. Rayadurg 

11. Mancherial . 

12. Nirmal 

13. Kagaznagar , 

14. Bhainsa 

15. Medak 

16. Sangareddy . 

17. Sadasivpet 

18. Gadwal 

19. Narayanpct , 

20. Bhongir 

21. Jangaon 

22. Zahecrabad 

23. Tandur 

24. Miryalaguda 

25. Wanaparthy . 

26. Pedaua 

27. Pungannur . 

28. 


, E-t-1 Godavari 
. East Godavari 
. East Godavari 
. East Godavari 
. East Godavari 
. East Godavari 
Vizianagaram 
Do. 
Guntur 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Nellore 
Nellore 
. Chittoor 
. Ananthapur 
. Chittoor 
. Adilabad 
Medak 
. Nizambad 
Nalgonda 
Rangareddy 
Kareemnagar 
. Nalgonda 
. Kurnool 
Prakasam Dist. 

, Anamiftpur 


Vizianagaram 
West Godavari 
Visakhapatnam 
Krishna 
Krishna 
Guntur 
Guntur 
Guntur 
Ananthapur 
Ananthapur 
Adilabad 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Medak 

Medak 

Medak 

Mahaboobnagar 

Mahaboobnagar 

Nalgonda 

W.'uangal 

Medak 

Rangareddy 

Nalgonda 

Mahaboobnagar 

Krishna 

Chittoor 

Srikakulam. 
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ANNEXURE^ U 


abstract statement showing the stages of master plans in ANDHRA PRADESH (COAS'i AL ANDHRA). 


SI. Total No. 
No. of Munici¬ 
palities in 
the Region 

Master Plan 
Sanctioned 

M-aster Plan 
submitted to 
Govt, for final 
sanction through 
proper channel 

Master Plan 
sumbmitted 
to Govt, 
for formal 
approval 

Draft Master 
Plan referred 
to Council for 
submission to 
Govt, 

Master Plan 
under pre¬ 
paration 

Master Plan 
under survc> 

Master Plan 
yet to be 
taken up 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

i. COASTAL ANDHRA 

42 1. Kakainada 

1. Bhimavaram 


1. Srikakulam 

1. Tanuku 1 

. Rajahrnundry 

JO 

o 


2. Machilipat- 

nam 

3. Rajahraundry 

4. Eluru 

5. Ongole 
*6. Guntur 
*7. Tenali 

2. Gudivada 



2. Tadepalli- 
gudem 

(ex tended- 
areas) 



Note ; 1. (*26) 1. Parvaihipuram, 2. Bobbili, 3. Saluru, 4. Anialapuram, 5. Mandapcta, 6. Raraachandrapurara, 

7. Peddapurain, 8. Samalkot, 9. Pithapuram, 10. Tuni, ll. Palacole, 12. Narsapur, 

13. Nidadavolu, 14. Kovvuru, 1.3. Nuzvidu, 16. Jaggayapeia, 17. Pedana, 18, Narasaraop, 
19. Chilkalaripet, 20. Bapatla, 21, Repalle, 22, Ponnuru, 23. Sathenapally, 24. Madierla, 
25. Chirala, 26. Markapur. 

2. Master PUu's for the following 6 towns are under the jurisdiction of re.spectivc Urban Devdopnient Authorities. 


1. Vizianagaram “| 


*4. Tenali 

1 


2. Anakapalli > 

V. u. D. A. 

*5. Guntur 


V, T. U. D. A, 

3, Bheemunipatnani J 


6. Mangalgiri 

J 



ABSTRACT STATEMENT SHOWING THE STAGES OF MASTER PLAN RAYALASEEMA AREA 


SI. Total No. Master Plan 

No. of munici- sanctioned, 

palities in 
the Region 

Master Plan 
submitted to 
Govt, for final 
sanction through 
proper channel 

Master Plan 
submitted to 
Govt, for 
formal 
approval 

Draft Master 
Plan referred 
to Council 
for submission 
to Govt. 

Master Plan 
under pre¬ 
paration 

Master Plan 
under survey 

Master Plan 
yet to be 
taken up 

(1) (2) (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

2. RAYALASEEMA 







21 1. Nellore 

2. Kurnool 

3. Ananthapur 

4. Tirupathi 
.3. Ouddapah 

1. Chittoor 

2. Guntakal 


1. Adoni 

i. Proddatur 

2. Nandyal 

1. Kavali. 

2. GudUr 

3. Yemmigam 

4. Tadpatri 

5. Hindupur 


6. Kadiri 

7. Dharmava 

8. Rayadurg 

9. Srikniahasti 

10. Madanapa 

1 1. Puilgahur 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENT SHOWING THE STAGES OF MASTER PLAN IN TELANGANA REGION 


SI. 

No. 


Total No. 
of muiiici' 
palities in 
the Region 


Mister Plan Master Plan Master Plan Draft Master 
Sanctioned submitted to submitted to Plan referred 

Govt, for final Govt, for to Council for 

sanction through formal submission to 

proper channel approval Government 


Master Platt 
under pre¬ 
paration 


Master Plan Master Plan 
under survey yet to be taken 
up 


(0 (2) (3) (4) 


(5) (6) 


(7) (8) (9) 


3. TELANGANA ; 

30 1, Nizamabad 1. Jagita! l.Zaheerabad 

2. Mancherial 2. Siddipet 2. Sangareddy 

3. Kothagudem 3. Khammam 3. Miryalguda 

4. Mahbubnagar 4. Nalgonda 

5. Warangal. 

6. Suryapet 

7. Kareeranagar 


Nil. 

!. Adiiabad 

1. Nirmal 

1. Bhainsa 


2. Jalgaon 


2. Kagaznagar 


3, Bhongir 


3. Sirpur 


4. Gadwal 


4. Bhodan 


5. Ramagundara 

6. Narayanpet 

7. Wanaparthy 

8. Tandur 

9. Malkajgiri 

10 . Sadasivapet 

11. Medak 


93 19 8 3 2 7 3 51 

Note ; 

1. Inofdcrtoexpodite physical surveys for remainingtowns.thesurveyhasbeenentrusted to N. R. S. A. Thework has been taken 

up in 3 phases, phase-1 (16 towns), phase-11 (14 towns), Phase-Ill (21 towns). Aerial Survey Plan for Phase-l, 15 towns received 
and Base Maps for 12 towns prepared. For Phasc-ll Aerial Survcy.compkted and mosaics under p.'-ocess with N. R. S. A. For 
Phase-in out of 21 towns Aerial Survey will be taken up inl980, for 20 towns since survey has been completed for 1 Town in 
Phase-ITIi. e.,for Ramagundam. '7^ . 

2. Master Plans for Hydorab.ad, Viza.g & Vijayawada were also sancticme-il by Government, 


6-^64NCU/89 
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HYDERABAD METROPOLITAN AREA- 
EFFORTS FOR PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The nucleus of the new emerging metropolitan 
development of Hyderabad was provided by the found¬ 
ing of the city in 1591 AD by the then ruler of 
Golconda, Mohd. Quli Qutb Shah. It was estab¬ 
lished about 10 Kms. south-east of Golconda Fort on 
the Southern Bank of River Musi with the main 
Highway leading to the Fort of Machilipatnam passing 
through the middle of the city. The city was well- 
planned in a regular grid-iron pattern with the Charmi- 
nar (a monument with four lefty minarets) as the 
landmark and cardinal point. The city saw many 
ups and downs till the ]9th century. It may aptly 
be called as “a city of Cultural Saga”. 

The British established a large cantonment in Secun¬ 
derabad (about 12 Kms. north of the city) in the 
early 19th Century. Both these areas developed dis¬ 
tinctly. The modern era of the development of 
Hyderabad-Secundcrabad began after the devastating 
floods of Musi River in 1908. Planned development 
was undertaken in a phased manner viz., the construc¬ 
tion of reservoirs on the Musi River which not only 
controlled the floods but also served as drinking water 
source to the city; greater attention was paid to the 
construction of concrete roads, markets, housing sites, 
civic buildings etc. Industrial development was pro¬ 
moted in two well-established industnal estates north 
of the city. 

The next phase of massive and accelerated develop¬ 
ment came after the formation of A.P. State in 
1956 with Hyderabad as the State’s Capital. Apart 
from the establishment of a number of research and 


defence institutions, two large industrial bases were 
established in the early 1960’s, on the outskirts at 
Moulali and Ramachandrapuram respectively. This 
comprised of large public sector undertakings like the 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., Electronics Corpora¬ 
tion of India Ltd., Nuclear Fuel Complex, Hindustan 
Cables Ltd., besides these, a number of research and 
defence institutions were also established in the mid- 
1960’s like the International Crops Research Institute 
for Semi-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT), Defence labs like 
DMRL. DRDL and DLRL, Air Force Academy, 
Geological Survey of India’s Research Institutions, 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research’s various 
institutions like National Institute of Nutrition etc., 
National Geophysical Research Institute. Central 
Institute of Tool Design, etc. 

The Hindustan Machine Tools, Hindustan Aeronau¬ 
tics Ltd., Indian Detonators Ltd,, and Indian Drugs 
and Pharmaceuticals Ltd., which are major industrial 
undertakings were also established during this period. 
All the above major work centres and the consequent 
ensuing development transformed Hyderabad into a 
metropolis by the early 1970’s. 

2.^ GROWTH OF POPULATION 

The Population of Hyderabad was more than 4 lakhs 
as early as 1901, Between 1961 and 1971, Hydera¬ 
bad grew at a very fast rate with an average growth 
of more than 40% due to the factors already men¬ 
tioned above. 

The population of Hyderabad Development Area a.s 
per the 1981 Census is about 28 lakhs. 


POPULATION DETAILS OF HYDERABAD METROPOLITAN AREA BREAK-UP AND PROJECTED 


SI. Particulars 
No. 


POPULATION 


PROJECTED POPULATION 
Decade Variation 



1961 

1971 

1981 

1971-61 

1981-71 

1981 

1991 

2001 

1. Population of Hyderabad 
City. 

nj8,5.S3 

16,07,396 

21,87.262 

4,88,843 

5,79,866 

21,87,262 

29,76,863 

40,51,5)4 

2, Population of Urban 
Agglomeration (includ¬ 
ing Cantonment.) 

1,32,556 

1,88,943 

4,1 3,783 

56,377 

2,24,840 

4,13,783 

9,06,184 

17,84,543 

3. Total Population of 
Hyderabad City Agg¬ 
lomeration and canton¬ 
ment. 

12,5 1,109 

17,96,339 

26,01,045 

5,45.220 

8,0.706 

26,01,045 

37.71,515 

54,68,68 

4. Population of villages 
excluding agglomeration, 
city and cantonment. . 

1,41,000 

2,01,131 

2 59,111 

60,031 

57,980 

2,59,111 

3.34,253 

4,31,111 

5. Total population of the 
development area (3x4). 

13,92,219 

19,97,470 

28,60,156 

6,05,251 

8,62,686 

28,60,156 

40,90.023 

58,48,775 

*(City means Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad). 
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According to the trends of growth and population the 
projections of the Master Plan for the Hyderabad 
Development Area, Hyderabad Area would reach a 
population of 40 lakhs by 1991 and 58 lakhs by 
2001 AD respectively. 

The contiguous built-up area of Hydeiabad extends 
to an area of about 115 square miles (298 Km-), 
with an average city-level density of 94 persons per 
hectare. 

The population within the municipal area has approxi¬ 
mately a fourfold increase since 1901. 

The migrants to the city are also responsible for high 
growth rate. During 1961-71 the growth of migrants 
was 44.5% as against that of natural population which 
was -43.4%. There were 4.04 lakhs migrants during 
1961-71 both from within and outside the state form¬ 
ing 22.5% of the city’s population. 

During the .seventy-year period, 1901-71, the share 
of the migrant population in the total population of the 
Hyderabad Municipal Area increased from 11.7% to 
25.5%. Correspondingly the share of the non-migrant 
component of the population declined from 88.3% 
to 74.5%. 


Perhaps, the process of migration began very late in 
Hyderabad, the impact of which might be felt every 
year in future with the increase in the momentum 
of migration. The increasing flow of migrants into 
the city will continuously reinforce its heterogeneous 
character, which will effect deeply the demographic 
■md occupational composition and the overall welfare 
of the metropolis. 

HCONOMIC STRUCTURE 

rite total employment in the city in 1981 was 59 
lakhs. The manufacturing sector showed a steady 
as well as high growth rate since 1931. Obviously 
during (ho hist 40 )cars none other than the inanu- 
lacturing sector recorded the consistent growth. 
Organised indu-strial estate came into existence in the 
early thirties. However, This growth did not culmi¬ 
nate in the increase of employment due to rapid 
population growth. 

One of the feature of the city's employment structure 
is indicated by the service sector which has through 
out dominated the total employment both in ab.solute 
as well as relative terms. 


SHARE OF THE MIGRANT AND NON-MIGR \NT.S 
population IN the HYDERABAD MUNTGIPAL 
AREA POPULATION 1901-1971 








- -1 


Year 


Total 

popula¬ 

tion 

Migrants 

Natural 

Popula- 

t.on 

1901 


lOo.O 

11.7 

88.3 

1911 . 

* > . 

100.0 

10.2 

89.3 

1921 . 

, , ^ 

100.0 

13.4 

86.6 

1931 . 


100.0 

13.0 

87.0 

1941 . 


100.0 

11.6 

88.4 

1951 . 

. 4 « 

100.0 

27.0 

73.0 

1961 , 


100.0 

25.4 

74.6 

1971 . 


100.0 

25.5 

74.5 


About half of the migrants to the Hyderabad 
Metropolitan area are of urban origin. This may be 
contrary to the general belief that majority of the 
migrants to urban areas are ruralities. In fact in the 
case of large cities, migration occurs “stepwise” i.e., 
the process is ; rural to small urban area, and then 
to bigger cities or rapidly urbanising areas of cities. 
More than 80% of the total rural migrants to Hydera¬ 
bad are from the districts of And&a Pradesh and 
only about 18.0% hail from other states. The share 
of these districts in the total urban migration is about 
50% and the rate of total migration of the Hyderabad 
Urban Agglomeration is about 65%, Migrants from 
other States of India constitute about 34% while 
migrants outside the country are about 1%. 

origin-wise DISTRIBUTION OF MIGRANTS IN 
HYDERABAD URBAN AGGLOMERATION 


Origin 

All 

migrants 

Urban 

migrants 

Rural 

migrants 

All Origin 

— 

50.4 

(100) 

49.6 

(100) 

Districts of A.P. . 

65.4 

49.8 
(38 .3) 

81 .3 
(61 .7) 

Overseas 

1.0 

1.9 


Source : Census 

(100) 

of India, 1971 

(100) 



OUS OCCUPATIO.NAL categories AS PER CEN¬ 
SUS OF 1971 IN RESPECT OF CITY AREA IS GIVEN 

IN the table below for the urban agglo¬ 
meration OF 115-25 SQ. MILES. 



Workers 

according 

Occufiutional Category 

to 1971 

Census 

No. of 

Pcrcen- 



workers 

tage to 
total 



workers 

PRIMARY ; 



; I jtCultivalors. 

5,089 

1 00 

’*2. Agricultural Ltiboures 

9,405 

1 84 

3. Livestock,Forestry,Fisliiii”. 



Hunting. I'lantation and allied 
activiti-es . . . . . 

3,071 

0-60 

4. Mining and quurrj-ing . 

1,907 

0 3? 

Total. 

19,476 

3 82 

ll. SECONDARY ; 



5. llousobold industry 

6. Manufacturing otiiei: than house- 

10,596 

2 08 

hold industry . , . . 

1,02,497 

20 TO 

7. Construction . . . . 

23,371 

4-58 

T.ital 

1,36,464 

26-76 

HI. TERRITORY ; 



8. Trade and Commerce 

9. Trasnport, Storage & Conimi’- 

1,07,847 

21 -13 

nication . . . . . 

68,616 

13-45 

10. Other Services 

1,77,558 

34-82 


3,54,021 

69-42 

Total .... 

. 5,09,957 

100 00 


RT 













Total employment in Hyderabad is increasing, but. 
population is growing fast with the result that the 
ratio of workers to total population is declining since 
1921 as shown in the following table. 


WORKER/pOPUL ATtON RATIO IN HYDERARAD CITY 
1901—19S1 


Year 

Work participation 


rate ( %' 

1901 . 

. 39-2 

1911 . 

. 41 -3 

1921 . 

. 45-8 

1931 . 

. 41-0 

1941 . 

. 41 0 

1951 . 

. 31-8 

1961 . 

. 34 0 

1971 . 

. 27-7 

1981 . 

. 27-29 

Note 

The sharp decline during 1941-51 is caused by sud- 
den and abnor,-na’i increase in papulatbn during 1951 

Source 

; Ceasas of India respective dec.idrl publicitions 


1901-81. 


The worker-population ratio in Hyderabad is one of 
the lowest amongst the metropolitan cities in the 
country. 

The dominance of service sector and territary sector 
in the total employment of the city is practically 
unique amongst the Indian metropolitan cities. Next 
to Delhi, the only other metropolitan city in India 
having almost as high employment in .services is 
Hyderabad. 

4. PAST AND PRESENT PLANNING EFFORTS 
Like many Indian cities, Hyderabad City faces a crucial 
dilemma which is the result of haphazard urban plan¬ 
ning that has failed to consider human needs and 
potentials. The creation of a sympathetic and efficient 
urban environment has long been one of the most 
cornplcx problems of mas.s culture. As a result of 
various factors, Hyderabad has experienced large 
industrial growth. This has mainly developed in a 
linear pattern on the West and East of Hyderabad. 
However, in order to create a balanced urban environ¬ 
ment, experience tells us that industrial growth of 
industiy has to be constantly coordinated and inte¬ 
grated with a governing policy of urban development 
based on several crucial social and economic factors. 
The unplanned industrial growth in Hyderabad is 
tending to reach the hopeless magnitude of the pheno¬ 
menon Bombay faces and the Urban Sprawl is spread¬ 
ing beyond our harnessing powers. It is apprehended 
that if such horizontal linear industrial growth is 
unplanned and uncontrolled, Hyderabad city will 
become a sprawling, chaotic megalopolis, such as 
Calcutta has grown to be. 

To rationalise the growth of the city. Master Phm 
for the municipal area of the city was prepared and 
notified by the State Government in 1971, But the 
plan was inadequate to take care of the complex pro¬ 
blems created by rapid unplanned development taking 


place in the peripherial region of the city. A compre- 
hen.sive approach, coii.sidering the situation in its to¬ 
tality was highly w'arranted and a need was felt to 
have an authority which would co-ordinate the deve¬ 
lopment in the city and the peripherial areas and to 
channelise the growth in a viable direction. 

Master Plan I'oi- the municipal area of the city was 
prepared anti notified by the State Government in 
1971. But the plan was inadequate to take care of the 
complex problems created by rapid unplanned deve¬ 
lopment taking place in the peripherial region of the 
city. A comprehensive approach, considering the 
situation in its totality was highly warranted and a 
need was felt to have an authority which would be co¬ 
ordinate to the development in the city and the periphe¬ 
rial areas and to channelise the growth in a viable 
direction. 

5. CONSTITUTION OF HUDA 

Viewing all the above, the State Government, in 
accordance with the recommendations in the 37th Re¬ 
port of the Estimates Committee of the 5th Lok-Sabha 
and as suggested in the Six Points Formula, Hydera¬ 
bad Urban Development Authority was the first to be 
set up in the State under the Andhra Pradesh Urban 
Areas (Development) Act, 1975. 

The object of the Authority is to promote and 
^5ecul■e development according to the Master Plan 
and Zonal Development Plans, which are statutory 
documents. Such an authority should perfonn duties 
which due to .statutory or organi.sational limitations, 
existing agencies like the Municipal Corporation, Pan- 
chayafs, the Directorate of Town Planning and A.P. 
Housing Board etc., can not perform. The emphasis 
therefore should be on co-ordinated land use planning, 
development control, development of major transpor¬ 
tation net U'ork, and sites and services to facilitate 
development by Private and Public Agencies as per 
plan. 

The HUDA is an apex body for the planning and 
development of the Ffyderubad Metropolitan Area. 

6. MASTER PLAN FOR HYDERABAD METRO¬ 
POLITAN AREA 

The juri.sdiction of FiUDA has 307 villages, 156 
Panchayats, 3 Zillaparishads. 6 Panchayat Samithies 
and 21 Mandals. The area is evidently vast;—600 
sq. miles. 

Subsequently, the Master Plan for the Hyderabad 
Metropolitan Area was prepared and notified by the 
State Government in September, 1980. The nnaiii 
purpose of the Master Plan is, 

(i) to rafionali.se the growth of Hyderabad. 

(ii) coordinate and integrate the industrial, resi¬ 
dential, commercial, institutional and other 
developments. 

(ill) to cater to the needs of the present as,well 
as future population of Hyderabad. 

(iv) establish a viable urban structure considering 
all the prospects, and constraints in view. 









Use MastL'i' Piaii tor J-iydci'abad iVIctropoiiiar. Area 
in jts proposed striiciure identified the following area 
of growth :— 

(i) The "urban spread” which comprises of 
Hyderabad city and its immediate fringe 
areas, i he total area of the urban spread 
is about 137.97 sq. miles. 

( ii ) Development of 4 urban nodes at a distance 
of about 25-30 Km.s. from Hyderabad. These 
are located along the major highways and 
the existing railway network. Those urban 
nodes arc c.xpected to attract major future 
population of Hyderabad in these distinct 
urban centres, these are :— 

(a) Ramacliandrapuram—Patanchcru along 
the Bombay National Highway, and 
the Broad Guage Railway fine towards 
Bombay. 

(b) .i’vledchal—aioog the Nagpur National 
Highway, and the .Metre Gauge Railway 
line towards Nizamabad. 

(c) Gbalkesar—along the Warangal State 
Highv/ay and the Broad Gauge Railway 
line towards Kazipet. 

((.1) Shamshabad—along the National High¬ 
way leading to Bangalore and the Metre 
Gauge Railway line towards Mahboob- 
nagar. 

Besides, the above, it has also notified certain new 
growth points at Vanasthalipuram, Medpalli, Kukat- 
palli, etc., at a distance of about 10-15 Km.s. from 
Hyderabad. 

it citvisages to tliscourage further extension of the 
above development areas by providing a Green Belt 
(.Conservation use zone) all around the urban spread 
and in-between these areas. 

7. THE GREEN BELT & OTHER USE.S 

The main purpose of the Green Belt is not only to 
act as biificr for preventing overspill of the develop¬ 
ments, but also piovide for a balanced ecological 
environment of the area, besides providing for major 
recreational areas in and around Hyderabad. 

The area under Green Belt constitutes nearly 59% 
of the total ajea. Residential area constitutes about 
29%, while the land use under Industrial use consti¬ 
tute about 3.96% of the total area as per the Master 
Plan for Hyderabad Metropolitan Area. 

8. DEVELOPMEN r OF RING TOWNS 

Development of Ring Towns has been proposed in the 
Master Plan document to provide self-sufficient settle¬ 
ments with economic base. In the Ramachandra- 
puram ring town, a sound economic base is already 
present. A part of the future population growth is 
proposed to be accommodated in the ring towns thereby 
preventing further congestion of the core city. Success 
of these Ring Towns vdl! however depend on the 
following :— 

(a) Industrial location policies of the Govern¬ 
ment must fit into the Master Plan. 


(b) Adequate reasources and administrative 
machinery are required for implementation. 

(cj Vast lands with all Urban Infrastructure 
must be quickly available to attract popula¬ 
tion. 

(dj Master Plan roads must be implemented 
soon to provide increased accessibility to 
Ring Towns. 

THE PROBLEMS OF MET ROi OLlTAN AREA 

i tie growth of metropolitan areas docs seem chaotic 
causing stress on tiie population. The stresses are re¬ 
flected in growing slums, congestion, environmental 
degradation, social tcnsiojis, widespread poverty, and 
inadequacy of facilities sacii as Water, Transportation, 
Open Spaces, Education, Health etc. 

T his calls for a more elfective urban management and 
coordination, and necessitating for a better local 
administration of metropolitan areas. 

At present, tlic mctiopolitaii area has multiplicity of 
local bodies starting Irom the Municipal Corporation 
to llic Gram Panchayat. Each being an autonomous 
body, the coordination of development etc., is becom¬ 
ing a dilucuit task. Added to this is the multiplicity 
of impicmeiUing agencies especially for public deve¬ 
lopment and services. The Urban Development 
Authorities were expected to grapple with these, viz., 
the coordination but they somehow have not succeeded 
in this respect due to various reasons. 

In respect of Hyderabad Metropolitan Area the provi¬ 
sion of physical inlrastructiire especially water supply 
is an aggravating probiem with the situation becoming 
hopelessly inadequate in times to come. With tlie 
metropolis developing in all directions, the provisions 
of water supply and other services is also becoming 
difficult. Most of the outlying areas rely on ground 
water which is also proving to be inadequate. Fur¬ 
ther, added to this is tlie pollution problem containing 
the ground vv.iter especially in certain fringe areas of 
Hyderabad. 

The transporfatir.ii system is also severly strained. The 
presently viable mas.s transit system available is the 
system. But the g.'owip.g population, growing work 
centres, work force, the structure of the metropolis 
(radial concentric), the bus system is not able to cater 
effectively to the daily needs of the populace. 

Although there is increase in road links, road widths 
and other traffic irnprovement.s, the number of increas¬ 
ing vehicles on the roads seem to make it ineflfective. 
The problem of traffic congestion is actually felt in 
the core of the city. 

There is a necessity for a viable rapid transit system 
for the Hvderabad Mcbopolifan Area, which would 
take effectively care of the transportation problems 
of the city. 

The industrial development in Hyderabad Metropoli¬ 
tan Area is proceeding in a lopsided manner due to 
various reasons. One of the most important of these 
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is tlie Govermncnt Policy both at the Ceutie as well as 
the State iof eiicouragiiig iiitlusiiks in Uic buekvvaru 
districts. In effect, however, industries are being 
located in the villages near die large urban centres 
of these backward districts. These unenvisaged deve¬ 
lopments as per the Master Plan throw up a number 
of other related problems. 

These developments set off multiplier effect not only 
ill industrial land use, but also a change in other land 
uses either adjacent or elsewlicre as die demand for 
these consequently arise, especially residential and 


coimneieiai land uses and the provision of physical iii- 
rrastruciure and amenities to these scattered develop¬ 
ment becomes difficult. Industries consume a substan¬ 
tial quantity of water which comes from the same 
drhikmg water suppfy source fboth public supply 
system as well as ground water). This coupled with 
Itie rapid growth of Hyderabad’s population (with an 
average growth rate of above 40% per decade) is 
plachig a severe strain as the existing infrastructure, 
especially water supply. Therefore, there is a need to 
evolve a viable industrial location policy especially in 
and around Class-I cities. 


URBAN DEVULOPMENl IIN SEVEJNIH PLAN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


1. Housing 

The housing programmes in die State arc bemg im- 
pienicated by different agencies like the Housing 
Board, Commissioner, Weaker Sections Housing, Chief 
Engineer (Bldgs.), Municipal Admu. Department and 
the Urban Development Authorities, t he main thrust 
of the programmes is coiistrucdou of houses for sec- 
dons of community wiio are weaker economicaily. 

The Houshig Board proposes to achieve a target of 
construedon of 6750 dw'elliiig units during the Seventh 
Plan period. An outlay of Rs. 30 crores is provided 
in the Seventh Plan. 

The main source of finance for .social housing scheme 
is flUDCO. Besides the above housing programme 
from the plan funds, the Housing Board will be con¬ 
structing about 16,300 houses with assistance from 
the HUDCO. 

Under Weaker Secdons Housing programme it is pro¬ 
posed to construct 7.5 lakh dwelling units during the 
Seventh Plan period at an esdmated cost of Rs, 260 
crores. 

An outlay of Rs, 15.00 crores for Rental Housing and 
Rs, 10.00 crores for Police Housing have also been 
proposed in the Seventh Plan. 

2. Urban Water Supply and Sanitation 

According to the International Drinking Water Supply 
and Sanitation Decade (1981—90) Programme of 
the U.N., to which India is a party, 100% coverage 
in respect of urban water supply and 80% in respect 
of urban sewerage and sanitation are envisaged. The 
State Govt, had prepared a Master Plan and submitted 
to the Govt, of India in 1982. A total outlay of 
Rs. 474.6! crores—Rs. 267.26 crores for Water 
Supply and Rs. 207.35 crores for Sewerage was pro¬ 
posed in the Master Plan to achieve the objectives of 
the Decade Programme. While the anticipated .Sixth 
Plan expenditure is about Rs. 47 crores, an outlay 
of Rs. 195 crores is proposed in the Seventh Plan for 
Urban Water Supply & Sewerage, It has been decided 
to give priority to low cost sanitation. 

3. Urban Development 

An outlay of Rs. 148 crores is proposed in the Seventh 
Plan towards assistance to Urban Development 


Authorities and local bodies for provision of civic 
amenities like roads, sanitation, water supply, street 
lighting etc. 

An innovative sciicme implemented during the Sixth 
Pian period and being continued in the Seventh Plan 
IS Tniegratcd Development of Small and Medium 
Towns’, liiis is a Centrally-sponsored scheme witli 
50% loan or Rs. 40 laklis whichever is less of total 
estimated cost of the project. The main object of the 
-sehemc is to clieck tire growth of big cities and bring 
about integrated development of small and medium 
towns by laying greater emphasis on provision of in¬ 
frastructural and other facilities and thereby equip¬ 
ping liiem to act as service and growth centres for 
rural hinterland and at the same time discourage mig¬ 
ration to big cities. Ihe Govt, of India allotted 18 
towns in the Stale during the Sixty Plan period. It is 
cxpecled that 20 more towns would be afiotted during 
the Seventh Plan period. 

The Slate Town & Country Planning Dept, has also 
taken up preparation of Master Plans for orderly 
growth and development of towns and cities in the 
State. 

4. Environmental improvement 

A major progranmie for rehevmg urban poverty under 
the minimum needs approach is environmental im¬ 
provement by way of providing water supply, sewe¬ 
rage, load improvement, electrification, better sanita¬ 
tion etc., in the slum areas for the benefit of S.Cs., 

5. 'Ts. and other weaker sections of the society. An 
outlay of Rs. 25 crores is proposed in the State’s 
Seventh Plan. 


5. Roads 

According to the Perspective for Road Development 
(2001) prepared by the Chief Engineer (R&B), the 
requirement of funds is put at Rs. 1750 crores for 
ejiminaiing deficiences in the existing road system and 
for construction of bridges. An outlay of Rs. 121 
crores (including Rs. 30 crores for Rural Roads) is 
provided in the Seventh Plan for Roads & Bridges, 
This is iiowever expected to be supplemented by pro¬ 
visions under NREP and RLEGP Programmes 
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NOTE ON INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


Large & Medium Industries 

We had 45 Large & Medium Scale industries with 
an investment of Rs. 48 crores employing about a 
lakh personnel in 1956, while today we have 504 
Medium & Large scale industries with a capital in¬ 
vestment of nearly 2695.00 crores providing employ¬ 
ment to more than four half lakh persons. Thesq in¬ 
dustries cover a wide range of segments like food and 
agro-based, forest-based, jute-based, textiles, cement 
and other mineral-based, chemical and other allied 
industries, engineering and metalurgical, electrical and 
electronic industries. 

In addition to these, there is about Rs. 9543 crores 
investment in the pipe-line (including Visakhapatnam 
Steel Plant) covering 919 industrial iicences/letters 
of Intent and DGTD Registrations which are at vari- 


1983. This agency apart from rendering needed 
assistance to the entrepreneurs in quick implementa¬ 
tion of their projects, also takes up the job of identi- 
fying prospective lines, preparation of project pro¬ 
files, guiding and counselling of orospective eiitre- 
preneurs. APACE has so far extended assistance and 
guidance to as many as 3,344 entrepreneurs. 

Village & Small-Scale Industries 

The striking contrast in the economic priorities of the 
developed countries and the under-developed ones is 
that the former goes in for mass production, while the 
later aims at greater employment opportunities. In 
tune with this demographic necessity, we have rightly 
recognised the need to re-orient our industrial policy 
towards promotion of more and more small scale, 
village and cottage industries which have unlimited 


ous stages of implementation which would generate capacity to absorb our vast human resources. To 

an employment potential of about 1.70 lakhs. In the canalise our human & natural resources, a totally new 

pipe-line are a number of big plants that will take the approach is called for in several areas of our national 
State on to new horizons to technological growth. life and the industries .sector is no exception to this. 

it^is against this background, State Government has 
We have developed 121 Industrial Estates/Industrial actively engaged in the promotion of small-scale. 

Development Areas in the States with 9,962 develop- cottage and village industries. The growth of sinall- 

ed plots and 2,296 constructed sneds. Further, 4,000 scale industries in the State during the past two de¬ 
houses at different places in the State have been cons- cades has been quite significant itnd as of now there 

tnicted for industrial workers. Total area of about 55,237 small-scale industries in the State with an 

15,560 acres of land was acquired. Out of which investment of about Rs. 733.00 crores providing em- 

about 9,700 acres has already teen utilised for deve- ploymont to about 5.30 lakh persons. It is proposed 

lopment of Estates. The balance area is stated for promote about 44,000 village & small-scale indus- 

development. Further, the A.P. Industrial Inf'rastruc- State during the Vllth Five Year 

ture Corporation proposes to acquire additional area of Plan period with an investment of Rs. 733.00 crores 

8,350 acres of land. The State Government has an ^nd employment of about 5.5 lakh persons, 

ambitious plan to develop infrastructure facilities dur¬ 


ing VII Five Year Plan period at an estimated cost 
of about Rs. 266.00 crores at 104 locations in the 


Action Plan for Small Scale Industries 


State. It is envisaged to acquire and develop about 
16,450 acres, construct 2,000 worksheds for indus¬ 
trial units and 5,000 houses for industrial workers. 
The need for creating an agency for monitoring the 
progress, and to attend to the problems of the pro¬ 
jects under implementation was keenly felt for quite 
sometime. The entrepreneurs obtaining Letter of 
Intents and DGTD Registrations are likely to en¬ 
counter several problems while implementing their 
projects. These problems have to be identified and 
all the help needed by them has to be rendered in 
expeditiously obtaining various sanctions/clearances 
etc., from various agencies. To render these services, 
a single window agency called "A.P. Assistance Cen¬ 
tre for Entrepreneurs (APACE)” was set up during 


For an effective utilisation of resource endowinents 
available in each district and to achieve the objectives 
envisaged like spread of Industrial Culture, prepara¬ 
tion of promising young people to take industry as a 
gainful avocation, identification of suitable industrial 
projects, training of entrepreneurs chalking out 
programmes for the targetted groups like artisans. 
The District industries have prepared tentative action 
plans covering the 7th Five Year Plan period. It is 
proposed to promote as many as 50,000 village and 
small scale industries during the 7th five year plan 
providing an employment of 5.5 lakh persons. The 
Disfrict-wse break of the above particulars are shown 
in Annexure enclosed here. 
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annexure 

istrictwise break oe small scale industries 
& investment particulars & employment in 

ANDHRA PRADSEH 


Sf, No. Name of the 

No. of 

Invest¬ 

Employ¬ 

District 

units 

ment 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

ment 

1. Srikakulam . 

1,668 

754 23 

14,243 

2. Vizianagaram 

1,600 

1.050-21 

21,101 

3. Visakhapatnam 

3,430 

3,099 09 

28,451 

4 East Godavari 

3,229 

2,289.03 

28.065 

i. West Godavari 

2,700 

2,34! 00 

22,281 

6, Krishna 

3,634 

4,400-SI 

28,927 

7. Guntur 

3,400 

7,268-00 

20,850 

8. Prakasham • 

2,210 

1,942-51 

24,596 

9. Nell ore. 

2,900 

2,436 -00 

20.790 

10. Ananthpur . 

1,691 

1,285-61 

18,970 

11. Chittor 

1.664 

1,633-33 

15,373 

12. Cuddapah 

1,830 

2,282 05 

13,371 

13. Kutnooi 

1,978 

2,443 04 

32,789 

14. Mahabubnagar 

1.460 

2.SU-53 

10,911 

15. Nalgonda 

2,129 

1,947-86 

15,903 

16. Rangareddy . 

3,581 

28,859 35 

55,273 

17. Medak 

2,280 

3,654-19 

20,985 

18. Nissimabad . 

1,960 

1,294-38 

28,395 

19. Warangal 

2,000 

1,203-61 

16,599 

20. Karimnagat . 

2,070 

1.280 12 

12.143 

21. Khammam . 

1,800 

875-85 

12.71.1 

22. Adilabad 

650 

546 10 

12,154 

Total 

49,854 

13,309 66 

5,49,933 


FUTURE INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONAL POLICY 
—SOME THOUGHTS 


One possible a^xyer lo this question could be that 
package of incentives which were made univeisally 
applicable on area basis instead of basing the package 
in a graded step, giving the highest package to the 
most unpreferred areas by the industrialist and a 
lesser package to areas where the seeds of industrial 
growth had shown some progress and no incentives 
to the areas where substantial progress wa_s u.l ready 
made was the man contributing feather. The pattern 
of assistance given by Lhe Maharashtra Governnient 
could serve as a guide in providing grades incentives 
to different areas. 

Even in the less developed districts, the incentives 
package could further be restricterl to select growth 
centres identified by tiie Government so tJiat provi¬ 
sions of infrastructural facilities could be made avail¬ 
able with lesser vost. The growth centre approach will 
also help in providing inter-dependent services great¬ 
ly required by industries with ease and at economic 
cost. 

The State Government has therefore, rightly issued 
an Industrial Policy Statement while presenting the 
1984-85 Budget indicating Srikakulam. Ananthapur 
and Adilabad Districts as incentive Industrial Dis¬ 
tricts and 20 growth centres in the 7 districts of coastal 
belt and Rangareddy district. Graded incentives as 
are available under the package of incentives as per 
G.p. Ms. No. 375 Industries & Commerce (L\l 
Department dated 23rd August 1985. 

The Government Order would provide the following 
incentives in the shape of; 

(a) Suitable dry land required, for the industry 
upto 50 acres for each industry. 

(b) The industry would be provided the invest¬ 
ment subsidy of 15% or the iixed capital 
investment on Land, Building and Machi¬ 
nery subject to a ceiling of 15 lakhs. 

(c) Power tariff collection upto a period of 5 
years. 


No substantial progress could be made iu most of 
the districts inspite of having 14 Central Subsidy dis¬ 
tricts. Tho benefft accruel lor new iudustries in the 
Central subsidy districts in the first 5 years of com- 
missiom’ng, as assessed by the economists, will be 
around 41% of the total cost of the project. The State 
Govermnent, in addition to the incentives irom tlie 
Central Government and central financing institutions, 
has also given the facility of IFST loan calculated at 
the rate ot 10% of the capital cost and also provided 
2% tariff concession in power coqsumption. All these 
benefits put together contributed to a substantial ex¬ 
tent, extending facilities and benefits for the growth 
of industries. In such a case why some districts only 
could attract the entrepreneurs while other could not 
do better and whether the State Government and is 
extended areas of Development Corporations could 
do something positive for flow of investment in in¬ 
dustry to other districts where the, progies.s was negli¬ 
gible or marginal in the last one decade are the ques¬ 
tions that bothc)' the administration. 


(d) Deferred payment of sales tax with an an¬ 
nual ceiling of 30 lakhs upto five years, and 
without interest from the sixth year onwards, 
payment on instalment in ten years. 

In the case of incentives for the growth cenlies similar 
facilities have been, provided with marginal modifica¬ 
tions as detailed below :— 

(a) Investment subsidy of 10% ol the fixed 
capital on Land, Building and Machinery 
subject to a ceiling of 10 lakhs. 

(b) Concessional power tariff for the initial five 
years. 

(c) The Sales tax payable fay the industry for 
the initial 5 years upto 15% of the total fix¬ 
ed assets to a maximum of Rs. 1 crore with 
an annual ceiling of Rs. 30 lakhs would be 
allowed on deforced payment basis. The 
total deferred sales-tax would become pay¬ 
able without interest from the 6th year on¬ 
wards in equated annual instalments in 10 
years. 
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Ancillarisation in Andhra Pradesh 

'liie progrfjmrac. of Deyelopment oi cincillai'v iiid;;s- 
lriei> has attained greater importance in the Indus¬ 
trialisation and in particular in the small scale sector 
with a view to help grov/th of Industries not only in 
an organised way but to bring in more employment 
possibilities. This would also help the large scale 
undertakings to produce products/items of more 
sophisticated nature and products at lesser cent and 
also to utilise their capacities for research and deve¬ 
lopment. 

An ancillary in small scale sector is an undertaking 
having investment in plant and machinery not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 45 lakhs and ejigaged in the manufacture 
of parts, conrponents, suii-assemblies tooling, inter¬ 
mediates or J'cndering of services (or pruposi.'ig to 
supply or render) 50% oi the total production to 
one or more parent units provided that no suclr under¬ 
taking shall be a subsidiary of or owner or cojitrolled 
by any other undertaking. 


For development of aiieillarics to public .secloi cjiter- 
prises . Government of India iiave issued guidelines 
through Bureau of Public Fnterpri.ses and for State 
undertakings also the State Govt, have issued similar 
guidelines. 

At the State Level, there is a State Ancillary Advisory 
(Guidance) Committee (reconstituted in G.O. Rt, 
No. 629, Dt. 3-6-86 with the following members/re- 
presentatives) to review the progress made in the 
ancillary development and suggest appropriate action 
wherever necessary. This Committee is expected to 
meet once in 6 inonths, under the chairmanship ol 
Secretary, Industries. 

In our State there arc 24 Central Undertakings and 
15 State undertakings. 18 Central Undertakings and 
5 Stale undertakings have constituted Plan Level 
Committee, so far, Scope survey has been conduct¬ 
ed for 8 Central undertakings and 2 State undertakings. 
5 Central and 4 State undertakings have informed 
no scope for ancillary devek-pment. 


Major Indus. No. of Under tak- Under tak- Nc., of t; k- N<>. of No. of raajor 

uiidortak- ings consli- ings for ingj mfor- ancillary industries 

ings. luted I’lCs. wliich scope nicd no units pro- which pro- 

survey con- scope for moted. nioted anci- 


ducted. aticillurisH- llaries. 

____ __.. 

(0 (4) (5) ( 6 ) 0 ) 

■ - - .-..—.-. ------- 

Central sector Frojecls..i 24 ; Li 8 ^ 122 U 


Slate sector projechs. 



15 

■ i t 

2 

4 

67 

, , 

. .......... . . 








Fiiliirc' scope of Ancillary Development in the Slate : Tight Commercial \T-hicies. A.P. Scooters Limited 

for scooters and mopeds, .'\PHMEL for rciacl headers/' 
The Public Sector projects which are under implc- tunneling equipments/convcyini!; equipments, etc., and 

mentation in the State like Visakhapatnam Steel Plant, large and medium industries under various stages tif 

Ordnance Factory, Carriage Repair Workshop, Mid- implemcntaiion/tiwaiting implementation would oil 
hani (Further phases), Allwyn Nissan Limited, for good .scope for ancillary development in the Stale. 


NOIL AND INFORMATION ON HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL ASPECTS IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


I. General overview on the health and medical faci¬ 
lities in tirban areas : 

1. There are 220 Govt. Hospitals in Urban Areas 
and 113 Govt. Hospitals in the rural areas of 
Andhra Pradesh. Of these, 283 are General 
Hospitals and 50 are Special Hospitals, 39 of 
which are located in urban areas. 

2. There are 21,280 beds in Government Hospi¬ 
tals in urban areas and 2076 beds in rural 
areas of Andhra Pradesh. The Bed-population 
ratio for urban areas in 170 beds per lakh of 
population, while for the State it works out 
to about 47 beds per lakh of population. 

3. There are 36 Dispensaries in urban areas and 
83 in rural areas. There are 905 Primary 
Health Centres in rural areas of Andhra 
Pradesh. 


If. Extent of available health facilities to various 
cutciprrie.s of people in the urban areas : 

4. The Doctor —Poputalion Ratio for A.P. is 1 :ll, 202 

The Nurse —Population Ratio for .^.P. is 1 : 11,780 

The Nurse -Bed Ratio is ! ; 5:4 

5. (a) Birtli Rate in Urban Areas : 


1977 

27'7 Births per tlioiisand population 

1978 

28-6 

Do. 

1984 

29-7 

Do. 

(b) Death 

Rate in Urban 

Areas i 

1977 

8'0 Deaths 

per thousand population. 

1978 

8-8 

Do. 

1984 

8-4 

Do. 

(c) Infant 

Mortality Rate 

in Urban Areas ; 

1977 

61-6 deaths 

per 1000 live births 

1978 

53-4 

Do. 

1984 

68-0 

Do. 
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indigenious system of Health Care Fadlitiest 


in this system of Medicine, and 

(a) Ayurveda 

—There are 1325 Govt. Hospitals and 
Dispensaries in the State: 1418 
Doctors/Medical Officers in this 
system of Medieine and 43,50,248 


18,03,041 patients were treated 
(1978-79). 

(b) Horaoepathy 

patients were treated (as per 1978-79 
figures). 

(c) Unans 

—There are 133 hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries in the State: 187 Doctors 
in this system of Medicine, and 

—There are 113 Hospitals and Dis¬ 
pensaries in the State; 187 Doctors 


36.30,787 patients were treated( 1978- 
79). 


7. Incidence of Diseases, Injuries and Accidents : (State-wise date for 1982) 



Indoor 

Outdoor 

Deaths. 


patients 

Patients. 


(a) Incentive and parasitic Diseases.. 

1,89,894 

43,15,082 

4,630 

(b) Endocrine, Nutritional & Metabolic Diseases. 

62,153 

21,96.562 

478 

(c) Diseases of Nervous system and Sense Organs. ..... 

1,34,061 

43,77,431 

1,007 

(d) Diseiises of Circulatory system. ....... 

40,838 

5 45,530 

2,625 

(e) Diseases of Digestive system. 

50.440 

19,50,416 

820 

(f) Diseases of Urinary system. 

27,725 

4,38,900 

209 

(g) Complications of Pregnancy and Child Birth and Puerperium. . 

1,34,858 

3 64,793 

458 

(li) Diseases of Skin and Subcutaneous Tissue. 

18.949 

18,25,122 

20 

(i) Diseases of Muscoskclctal system & connected Tissues. 

11,706 

5,06,867 

10 

(j) Congentiai Anamolies. 

2,939 

13,236 

63 

(k) Certain e.ausos of Perinatal Morbidity and Mortality 

7,508 

84,459 

175 

(1) Symptoneos and ill defined conditions. . . 

15,307 

4,46,443 

356 

(m) Accidents, Poisoning and Violence (e.sterna 1 causes) . • 

56,737 

6,44,873 

1,492 

(n) Injuries. . 

44,791 

6,47,794 

1,202 

(o) Neaplasmn. .^ , . 'AW. 

22,962 

2,42,613 

415 

STATE TOTAL EXCLUDING INTERNAL CAUSE OF INJURY 

8,50,830 

2,08,49,181 

13,563 

8. Incidence of Malaria, TB, Leprosy, Filaria, Blindness:- 




(State-wise Data for 1982) 





Indoor 

Outdoor 

Deaths 


patients 

patients 


(a) Leprosy . . , 

2.444 

93,289 

13 

(b) Malaria .. 

6,578 

1,60,292 

26 

(e) Tuberculosis. 

35,320 

1,69,499 

1,637 

(d) Filaria. . 

2,466 

94,251 

10 

(c) Blindness ........... 

NA 




9. Medical Institutions (Other than Government) in 
Andhra Pradesh ; (As per 1971 Census) 

Over 12,000 Census houses are used as medical 
institutions in Andhra Pradesh States, giving a rate 
of 11.5 houses per ten thousand occupied census 
houses. The largest proportion of census houses 
used as medical institutions are found in Hyderabad 
di.stiict (26.4 census houses used as medical institu¬ 
tions per ten thousand census houses) followed by 
Krishna 16.6 per 10,000 census houses and West 
Godavari District (15.4). The least is found in 
Srikakulam district (6.4). The other districts where 
the ratio of such census houses is less than either 
are, Kariinnagar, Adilabad, Srikakulam and Visakha- 
patnam. 

(Note submitted by Deputy Secretary (Planning), 
Directorate of Health Services, Andhra Pradesh). 


III. Problems/Comtreunts 
(i) Finaircial 

The Municipal Corporations/Municipalities 
arc required to spend on the provision of 
Medl./Health facilities and some of the 
municipalities are doing this. From the 
State side Hospitals and Preventive Pro¬ 
grammes are being launched in consonance 
with the Policy of the State Government and 
also within the frame work of guidelines 
given by the Government of India in so far 
us the centrally assisted programme. 

(ii) Manpower 

At present there is no shortage of Medical 
or para-medical power. There are 9 medi¬ 
cal colleges 9 nursing schools, training 
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facilities and laborator, X-Ray and sanitary 
courses. 

(iii) Infrastructural : 

There is no deficiencies in so far as the 
basic facilities required for functional build¬ 
ings either Hospitals, or teaching institu¬ 
tions. The requirement of facilities for 
expansion activities arc being provided in a 
phased manner. 

(iv) Medicine Laboratories ; 

These are attached to the Medical Institu¬ 
tions and are available to the minimum 
requirements. There is a separate institute 
of Private Medicine Stationed at Hydera¬ 
bad for cross-check of Water samples. 
Food Samples, Diet Samples, from Govern¬ 
ment Medical Institutions and food analysis 
required under the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act. There are Regional 
Laboratories attached to the Medical Col¬ 
leges. 

IV. Action taken by the Government/Adnin. in re¬ 
ference to Alma Alta declaration of 1977 viz., 
providing health for all by 2000 A.D. 

Emphasis is laid on reduction on in fact 
Mortality Rate and other Mortality rates; 
increased life expectancy at Birth, effective 
couple production; reduction in the family size; im¬ 
munisation status by larger percentage of coverage 
of Women and Children; arresting of Leprosy cases. 


T'.B. cases and prevention of Bhndness. Intensive 
primary Health Care has been launched. By esta¬ 
blishing more institutions in the rural areas, viz., 
subcentres to cater at the rate of 1 per 5000 popula¬ 
tion in plain areas and .1000 population in Tribal 
areas; Primary Health Centres at the rate of 1 per 
30,000 to 50,000 population and at the rate of 
1 per 20,000 population in tribal areas. 

Increased facilities and involvement of voluntary 
agencies are arranged in Family Welfare Programme. 
Universal immunisation programme is taken up by 
covering 2 to 3 districts in a year and a gradui 
step up is given. Similarly, Multi-drug regement 
thcreapy is started at the rate of 2 to 3 districts in 
a year multiplying them into coverage of whole stage 
at that rate. A National Programme for Control 
of Blindness sponsored by the Government of India 
is being implemented by the State covering atleast 
1 lakh cateract operations and incidental treatment 
facilities to reduce the incidence on percentage of 
Blindness. Facilities in respect of Medical care are 
being expanded by increase of bed strength specialists 
and super-specialities. 

V. Health Plan strategy for Urbanisation in 2001, 
2025. 

Explanation of infrastructural facilities. 
Preventive measures. 

Education and Training. 

The Health Plan strategy beyond 2000 AD 
is not yet shaped. 





NOTE ON TRANSPORTATION IN URBAN 
AREA OF ANDHRA PRADESH 


INTRODUCTION 

1.1 General : 

Basic facilities and means of communication are 
the pre-requisites of Economic development. There¬ 
fore, the transport development is an indieator of 
economic prosperity. The system of communication 
is as essential for the growth of an area as the 
blood arteries for the human body. Any part of the 
area which lacks proper communication system suffers 
or deteriorates like the part of human body which 
is not well served by proper blood circulation system. 
The eflSciency of transportation primarily depends 
upon the efficiency of the tran.sportation systems 
of a city or a region or the State as a whole. 

1.2 Andhra Pradesh State 

Andhra Pradesh State was constituted on first 
November, 1956 under the State Re-organisation Act, 
1956. It is situated in a tropical region between 
I3°N to 20;N and 77°E to 85‘E. It is bound 
on the east by the Bay of Bengal, on the north-east 
by Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, on the north by 
Maharashtra, on the west by Mysore and in the 
south by Tamilnadu state. Andhra Pradesh is the 
fifth largest state in the Indian Union with an 


urea of 2,75,281 sq. kms accounting for 8.4% of 
the total geographical area of the country. 

Physiographically, the State can be divided into 
three economic regions, namely : 

(1) Coastal Andhra, (2j Rayalaseema, and (3) 
Telangana, The coastal Andhra consists of 
nine districts, Rayalaseema consists of four 
districts where as Telangana region is compris¬ 
ed of ten districts. 

Andhra Pradesh State is well served by road, 
rail, air and waterways. The Railway route mileage 
in the Stale is 6,224 kms. consisting of 3,834 kms. 
of Broad-Guage 2,353 kms. of meter-giiage and 
37 kms. of narrow guage. 

The roadway mileage in the State is more than 
one lakh kilometers Consisting of 2,353 kms. of 
National highways, 8,714 kms. of State highways, 
22,041 kms. of mnjor roads, 1,513 kms. of other 
District roads and more than 70.000 kms. of village 
roads. 

HYDERABAD, the capital city of Andhra Pradesh 
State is connected to all the metropohtan cities of 
India and also plying International flights to Jeddah, 
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Dehran and Dubai. In near future it is going to be 
developed into an International Airport. In addi¬ 
tion, Visakhapatnain, Vijayawada and Tirupathi arc 
also major airports in Andhra Pradesh. Recently, 
through Vayudoot Service a second string of Air 
Network is built linking major cities like Rajamun- 
dry, Kurnool, Cuddapah etc. Thus, it can be said 
that, a well distributed hierarchial Air network 
linkage is available in the State. The State is having 
major ports at Visakhapatnain Machilipatnam and 
Kakinada. Of which Visakhapatnam is one of the 
five major ports in India, having a Natural land 
locked Harbour, serving the vast hinterland of 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. It 
is a major exporting centre for iron ore to Japan 
and importing centre for food, fertilisers and machin¬ 
ery for the distribution in the hinterland. Kakinada 
and Machilipatnam arc other major ports, acting 
as feeder ports to Madras, Visakhapatnam and Cal¬ 
cutta through which major cargo movement within 
the country takes place. 

Further, the Coastal Andhra region, havhig rivers 
like Godavari, Krishna with numerous canals has 
potential to develop into Inland waterways which 
wiU be useful in shifting from this highly developed 
agrieultui'al basin to major market centres. 

1.3 Report organisation 

In the Chapter II, the Intracity and Intercity 
movements of the major cities of Andhra Pradesh 
are discussed, The situation of Hyderabad city 
transport system is presented in the Chapter IH.ft* 

In the Chapter IV, the present transportation 
problems the travel characteristics and the require¬ 
ments arc discussed with specific recommendations. 


I here is also steady growth in the number of motor 
vehicles for the last one decade in the State. The year- 
wise increase in vehicular population from 1961 to 
PtSb is presented in the table No. 2.1. Also, the 
mode-wise break up of number of vehicles for the 
above major cities are given in the table No. 2.2 for 
the year 1986. The intracity and intercity transport 
facilities existing for these cities are discussed in this 
chapter. 

2.1 HYDERABAD 

2.1.1 General 

Hyderabad, like other Metropolitan cities of India has 
experienced tremendous population growth between 
the years 1901 and 1981, because of rapid industriali¬ 
sation and Lirha.nisation. The population increase 
from 4.6 lakhs in 1901 to 25 lakhs in 1981. It is 
the sixth largest city according to Census, 1981. This 
rapid growth in population created manifold, regional 
impact both in passenger and commodity flows. It 
is connected to other metropolitan cities of the country 
by road, rail and air. In its own regional territory, 
the travel is mostly by buses because of inadequate 
rail network and inefficiency of operation. 

2.1.2 A vailable means of 1 ranspurt 
A, Inleracily Transport 

1 Roads 

The city has the main alterial roads connecting diffe¬ 
rent parts of the city and converging to the centre of 
the city to form a radial pattern of network. The traffic 
on these roads is of heterogeneous nature ranging 
from bullock carts to heavy trucks. 


The tuturc transportation services is presented in 
the Chapter V. 

Chapter VI deals with the tinaucial constraints and 
agency wise c.xpenditurc and phasing. 

TRANSPORT ATION IN THE MAJOR CITIES OF 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


The proportion of slow moving vehicles Varies bet¬ 
ween 20% to 70% of the total traffic depending upon 
locality. This liigh proportion of slow moving traffic 
is posing severe restriction to the fast moving traffic 
The roads built for light and slow traffic of the past 
do not meet the requirements of the present day tra¬ 
ffic resulting in bottle-necks to free flow of traffic. 


INTRODUCTION 

Like any city in the country, the major cities in 
Andhra Pradesh state experienced a tremendous in¬ 
crease of population due to rapid urbanisation. The 
population in the years 1971 and 1981 of major cities 
of Andhra Pradesh are listed below. 

1971 1981 


1. Hyderabad . 

. 20,12,485 

25,45,836 

2. Visakhapatnam 

. 3,04,184 

5,84,166 

3. Vijayawada . 

3,85,467 

5,43.008 

4. Guntur. 

. 2,78,980 

3,67.699 

5. Waraiigal 

. 2,07,520 

3,60,650 

6. Rajamundry. 

1,65,900 

2,68,370 

7. Nelloi'e. 

. 1,33,570 

2,37,065 

8, Kakinada 

1,52,960 

2,26,409 

9. Machilipatnam 

1,22.881 

1,38,530 

10. Tirupathi 

65,873 

1,23,897 

11. Ongole 

53,330 

85,302 


The main modes of Road transport in the city are pre¬ 
sented below. 

A. Manual ; (ai Animal drawn carts 

(b) Hand drawn carts 

(c) Bicycles 

(d) Cycle rickshaws. 

B. Mechanical ; (a) Stage carriages (i) ABSRTC 

(ii) Private. 

(b) Goods vehicles (i) Public carriers 

(ii) Private carriers 

(c) Contract carriages (i) Buses 

(ii) Taxi cab.s 

(iii) Autorickshaws. 

(d) Tractor irailors, 

(c) Non-transport (i) Motor cars 

(ii) Jeeps 

(iii) Omni Buses 

(iv) Motorcycles. 

(v) Others 

C. Electrical; Nil 
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’I EAR-WISE INCREASE IN POPULATION OF VEHICLES 
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2. Rail 

In the Hyderabad, Secunderabad area, there is a regu¬ 
lar suburban service on the meter guage between 
Medchal on Mamnad line and Umdanagar on 
Bangalore line. This is run with modifield old con¬ 
ventional coaches hauled by Diesel locomotives. 

B. Intercity Transport 

I. Roads 

Passenger 

Hyderabad city has nationalised transport system since 
1937 and was one of the earliest in the country. As 
it is the Capital and only metropolitan city of Andhra 
Pradesh State, it attracts trips not only from the major 
cities and towns of the state but also from other states 
like Maharashtra, Karnataka, Tamilnadu etc. 

The Corporation known as APSRTC (Andhra Pradesh 
Slate Road Transport Corporation) came into being 
in 1958. Previously in Hyderabad, there was only one 
Bus terminal located at Gowliguda known as Central 
Bus station. Another Bus terminal, as a response to 
the suggestion by the Hyderabad Area Transporta¬ 
tion Study Consultant, is located at Picket and started 


centre also, with all modes of Transport namely road 
rail, sea and air. 

2.2.2 Intracity Transport 

Roads 

The road pattern in Visakhapatnam dictated by uneven 
topography, can never be part of any integral rigid 
pattern. From the traffic stupes it is observed that 
the cycles and cycle-rickshaws constituted 76% of 
the total volume. The fast moving vehicles constitu¬ 
ted only 22% of which taxis and cars formed 8.5%, 
buses and lorries 7% and motor cycles and scooters 
6.5%. The junxtaposition of fast and slow moving 
vehicles and pedestrians caused the congestion and 
traffic bottle-necks. 

The highest number of vehicles passes through the 
town main road because of the fact that the major 
commercial shopping in concentrated on its either 
side. The traffic from all roads converges into the 
town main road. 

The industrial traffic on south-west direction of the 
town passes through the Port trust road and takes 
respective turns at Food godowns near Eastern Art 
Museum. 


functionmg from April, 86. 

Goods 

Tlie Principle role in intercity transport of goods is 
of transport enterprises. High truck traffic plies on the 
four National highways thk pass through the city 
connect the following metropolitan cities of India. 

(i) On the eastern side to Madras and Calcutta.; 

(ii) on the western side to Bombay. 

(iii) on the southern side to Bangalore. 

(iv) on the northern side to Nagpur and Delhi. 
Besides, they touch a number of District Head quarters 
of the state like Vijayawada, Guntur, Visakhapatnam, 
Ongole, Kurnool, Nizamabad, Adilabad etc. 

2. Rail 


Nearly 75% of the pedestrians walk right on the roads 
us there ai'e no adequate pavements. There are no 
sufficient and efficiently organised public parking 
spaces anywhere in the town. For Visakhapatnam, 
city bus service is the only means of mass transporata- 
tion. There are 24 various bus routes in the town. 
All the 235 city buses pass through the heart of the 
town connecting the Town main road which is the 
busiest functional part of the town. 

2.2.3. Intercity Transport 

Roads 

The town is connected to the Regional network by 
three main roads namely the G.N.T, road in the south¬ 
west towards Anakapally, and in tlie easternly direc¬ 
tion towards Bhimunipalnam—Vijayanagaram and the 
Simhachalan road to Araku towards north-west. 


The city is connected by rail all the major cities in 
India i.e., Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Bangalore. Ex¬ 
cept for Bangalore, the connection is by Broad-guage 
railway line. 

2.2 VISAKHAPATNAM 
2,2.1 General 

Visakhapatnam town also known as Vizagpatnam or 
Vizag is situated (Lat. 17.42‘N and Long 83.2 E) 
along the shore of a wide bay five miles along the Bay 
of Bengal in a picturesque ampitheatre of hills. It 
is situated half way between Madras and Calcutta, 
at a distance of about 1000 miles, along the east 
cc^t, is one of the five major ports in India having 
a Natural Land Locked Harbour, serving the vast 
resourceful hinterland of Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. The city has an important rail¬ 
way junction and is an important Industrial and edu¬ 
cational centre of the Andhra Pradesh State. Visakha¬ 
patnam can be rightly considered as a transportation 


Kailway.s 

Visakhapatnam has rail services to Howrah, Madras 
Hyderabad and Raipur. Daily it caters for about 
1,800 incoming and 2000 outgoing passengers on 
average. It is observed that the goods traffic is in¬ 
creasing year by year. Most of the imported goods 
are for distribution in the town and hinterland while 
agricultural produce of the surrounding districts and 
industrial products of the towns are exported. 

The Waltair yard on the south-eastern railway is the 
interchanging point between the South Central and 
South-eastern Railways and also serves the Visakha¬ 
patnam port which has an ambitious develop¬ 
ment programme. 

As a result of the agreement between the Governments 
of India and Japan to export 6 million tons of Iron 
ore per year, a seperate railway link from the Ore 
mines ^in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa states to 
VisakHapafnam was commissioned. 
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Airvvajs 

Visakhapatnam has an airstrip open on 1946 link¬ 
ing to Hyderabad, Madras and Calcutta. At present 
there are regular service connections to Calcutta and 
Hyderabad, 5 times a week by avro-planes. 


Vijayawada has city bus service which connects va¬ 
rious parts of the town and . the surrounding villages. 
Through at present it is wnll served by mass transit 
facilities, the location of the present bus terminus is 
causing much congestion at that area. 


port 

The port serves a vast hinterland comprising of 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa states. 
Visakhapatnam port exports agricultural produces and 
imports are industrial produces. It is well linked up 
with Railway network. Besides Madras-VValtair- 
Calcutta Coastal railway line which serves the 
northern imd southern areas, there is north-western 
railway line connecting Calcutta-Bombay line. Also 
it is well connected witli National highw'ays and other 
arterial roads. 

The trafTic volumes doubled from 1940 to 1950, tre¬ 
bled from 1950 to 1960 and in 1970 four times of 
that of in 1960, The total tonnage hauled in :t970 
was 10 million tons. 


2.3.3 Intercity transport 
Roads 

The National highway which connects Madras with 
Calcutta passes right through the heart of the city. 
Riglit through the course of this National highway 
many important towns of Andhra Pradesh are located 
from the southern to the northern boundary of the 
State. The Hydcrabad-Machilipatnam road is another 
State highway serving Vijayawada. 

Vijayawada, next to Hyderabad city, is well served by 
several Bus-routes and the bus terminals at Vijayawada 
is one of the biggest in the Slate. The maximum num¬ 
ber of buses from Vijayawada Bus terminus ply bet¬ 
ween Vijayawada-Guntur, Machilipatnam, Gudivada, 
Bhimavaram Elimi and Jaggaiahpat, From Vijaya- 


2.3 VIJAYAWADA 

2.3.1 General 

Vijayawada is located on the northern banks of the 
River Krishna, at lat ; 16°-3J.' N & Long '• 80t-37iE 
at the foot of a low range of hills. It is at the junc¬ 
tion of the high roads from Madras to Calcutta and 
from klyderabad to Machilipatnam. As a commercial 
centre Vijayawada stands next to Hyderabad in 
Andhra Pradesh and it stands next to Hyderabad and 
Visakhapatnam in indu.strialisation. It is well connected 
by an excellent network of highways, roads, railways 
and canals. 

2.3.2 Intracity transport 


wada Bus Depot alone 198 buses are daily going to 
other places. From other depots, in the state 58 
buses go ter Vijayawada or pass through it to othet 
destinations. The no. of buses required on 200J v;ill 
be 400. 

Railways 

Nett to Madras, Vijayawada is the important railway 
junction in South India and one of the most important 
junctions in India. Vijayawada junction is directly 
connected with Madras, Calcutta, Goa, Bangalore, 
Hyderabad, Delhi by Express trains. It is the most 
important transhipping yard for goods from meter 
gauge to Broad gauge. The towns in West Godavari 
District and Gidivada, Machilipatnam in Krishna 
District and Tenali and Guntur towns of Guntur Dis- 


The Old town and the new town have distinct charac¬ 
teristics in the circulation patterns. The old town 
being centuries old, due to systematic encroachments 
at the time of building and re-building, the roads 
have become /.ig-zag with varying widths. 'The entire 


trict are well connected by frequent train services from 
Vijayawada. In a way next to Hyderabad, Vijayawada 
is the commercial capital of Andhra Pradesh and it 
well connected by Rail and Road to almost all impor- 
U'P! cities in India. 


width of the roads docs not exceed 30 ft. at any point 


and at certain locations, it is only about 20 ft. wide. Csiials 


Pedestrian and slow moving traffic is enoiinous. 

The New city was deliberately planned from the be¬ 
ginning and therefore there is some order in it. The 
roads are fully wide. Still the shopping centres and 
streets which came out of the residential frontages 
have become extremely overcrowded and at peak 
hours in most of the shopping streets one-way traffic 
system is being enforced. 

The greatest drawback in the transport system of 


When the roads and rail transport were not fully de¬ 
veloped the canals under the Krishna and Godavari 
anicut Inigation systems were serving as the main 
means of Transport of goods and people. As soon as 
Vijayawada was connected by the Railway in the 
year 1900, and with the development of road trans¬ 
port system and with the increase in the mileage of 
roads in the Krishna Delta, the prosperity of the in¬ 
land navigation have got stagnated. 


Vijayawada is the lack of proper connection between 
the new and old towns. The National highway which 
passes through the Railway under bridge is the only 
connection between them. The peak hour traffic in 
several parts of the National highway running within 
the town exceeds 2000 vehicles per hour. Conges¬ 
tion on these roads is due to the high percentage of 
slow moving vehicles i.e. 70% of the total traffic. 


Vijayawada has three canal wharfs and the navigable 
canals are used only 11 months in a year. And it is 
observed that Vijayawada is serving the hinterland 
through canals more than it is served by them. The 
following types of goods are imported at the wharfs 
at Vijayawada, (i) Rice (ii) Timber (iii) Coconuts (iv) 
Pulses (v) Vegetables fvi) Fniits (vii) Firewood (viii) 
Coal and (ix) Salt. 
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Airway 

The Airport is located at a distance of 13 kilometres 
north-east of Vijayawada and abutts the National high¬ 
way on the western side and Eluru Canal on the east. 
At present the Airport is used by Civil AViation De¬ 
partment. The Hyderabad'Visakhapatnam service 
halts at this Airport. 

2.4 GUNTVR 

2.4.1 General 

Guntur lies on -6°.18' north latitude and 80°.29’ east 
longitude on. the Globe. It lies about 6 miles to the 
east of Kondaveedu range of hills. The G.N.T. road 
connecting Calcutta and Madras is passing through 
the heart of the town. The meter gauge railway line 
from Guntur to Marmagoa which was running right 
across Deccan is also running through the heart of 
the town. The portion of this railway line from 
Masulipatnam to Guntur had been converted in 
broad gauge twenty years back. The Broad gauge 
railway line starting from Renalle situated towards 
the east coast intersects the Madras-Calcutta Railway 
line at Tenali and terminates at Gmtnr thus forming 
a railway junction with meter gauge. Further, there 
is a meter gauge railway line to Macherla via Gurajala 
from Guntur; 

Tbe city of Guntur is well connected by an excellent 
network of highwavs, roads and railways to most of 
the places in the State and also outside the State. It 
has been a District Head ounrters of the District from 
a long time and hence a commercial centre. 

2.4.2 Iniradty transport 
Roads 

Guntur city is divided into two parts bv the railway 
lines. The terrain being uniformly levelled which no 
natural nhvsical barriers, like hills, rivers, canals etc.^' 
no soecial problems are encountererl in estabtishi-g 
a suitable circulation pattern between various oarts of 
the town. The city is having a ring road 200' wide 
around Bradioet which was given rise to development 
of good residential colonies in the area surrounded 
bv if. The two parts of the city are well connected 
with an over bridge, a sub-way and level crossing 
over the meter gauge lines. 

As in the case of any city in the state, the slow' moving 
vehicles from more than 50% of the total traffic thus 
loading to acute traffic congestion. It is observed that 
all fast vehicles are also on increase. 

Guntur is well served by several road transport cor- 
noration bus routes and the Bus terminus at Guntur 
is the biggest in the region. In addition. Guntur has 
74 Bus services fCity) which connect various parts of 
the twon and surrounding villages. 

2.4.3 Intercity movement 
Railways 

At present Guntur has a Railwav junction having 
both meter gauge and Broad gauge passing through. 
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There are two railway bridges connecting Guntur with 
Vijayawada. Guntur is connected to aU Taluq head 
auar'ers towns in the District and also with Kurnool, 
Bangalore and Goa on the west and Vijayawada on 
the east. Through Vijayawada all the important 
cities are connected. Few years back one loop line is 
formed to connect the stations of Vejendla in Guntur- 
Tenali section and Tsunduru on the south of Tenali 
on the main line to divert some of the Express trains 
going to Madras from Vijayawada through Guntur 
to give a direct connection and also relieve the over¬ 
worked line between Vijayawada and Tenali. 

Daily more than 7000 persons are coming to Guntur 
by trains and a similar number of persons leaving by 
trains and about 120 tonnes of materials are exported 
and 350 tonne.; of materials are imported at Guntur 
Railway goods shed per day. 

Roadways 

The National Highway which connects Madras with 
Calcutta pas' cs right through the core of Guntur town. 
Through the course of this National highway many 
important towns of Andhra Pradesh are located from 
'■.cudiern to ihe northern limits of the State and thus 
liave a direct connection with Guntur. 

The Guntur-Hyderabad road is an important state 
highway serving as feeder road to Nagarjnnasagar 
Darn site. Guntur is connected to Tenali, Ponnur, 
Elukur and Amaravarthi by major districts roads. All 
these districts roads serve as the feeder roads of Guntur 
in respect of agricultural produce to be transported 
through Guntur, 

2.5 WARANGAL 

2.5.1 General 

The original old city was situated at the present site 
of Warangal fort. But it started growing towards the 
.north of " the Fort. Urns, Karimabad, Matwada, 
Hanamkonda, Kazipet etc., developed fast and were 
merged in Warangal in the year 1931. Then onwards 
Warangal city is a rapidly expanding town in the 
Telanaana region of Andhra Pradesh state. The 
population increased tremendously from 2,07,520 in 
1971 <o 3,60.650 in 1981. Average annual growth of 
nopatation is 7.4%. It is bound to grow much more, 
!.s die Government proposals to establish industries 
with a view to improve the economic prosperity of the 
region surrounding the city are materialised. The 
Railways propose to establish a heavy industry at 
Kaziocl that is expected to generate considerable 
employment potential and create ancillarv industries. 
.Be-ides the Kakatiya University, professional in.stitu- 
tions such as Engineering and Medicine and other 
educat'onal institutions attract a large number of 
students not only from the surrounding region but also 
througout the country. The agricultural production 
has increased manifold making, Warangal as the hub 
of the agricultural business catering for the entire 
''r.i.ntry. With these contemplated growth of economic 
PctiUnies, the population is expected to explode 
during ne.xt ten years to come. 
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2.5.2 Master Plan for Warangal city 

Realising the potential scope of development of the 
Warangal city the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
has prepared a Master plan for the balanced growth, 
of the city providing al! infrastructural facilities for 
the proposed industrial locations, Service centres and 
residential locations. However, this Master plan 
was prepared based on accepted practices and pro¬ 
cedures currently in vogue. Much stress was laid on 
the population distribution the location of industries 
but their interaction through network was only a 
logical conclusion rather than qualitative analysis. 

2.5.3 Present Transport facilities 

The city assumed a ribbon like appearance from 
Warangal fort to Kazipet. New districts like Kakatiya 
University Waddepally etc. are added recently. 

Kazipet derives its importance from the Railway junc¬ 
tion of Delhi-Madras and Hyderabad routes. Railway 
workshops and Regional Engineering College are loca¬ 
ted in Kazipet only. Hanamkonda is centre for ad¬ 
ministration since most of Government offices are 
located there. Matwada region derives its importance 
due to business area of Warangal which includes the 
chief business centre. Small scale industries and Azam 
Zahi Textile mills. All these important centres are 
connected alongonly one arterial which extends from 
Warangal to Kazipet through Hanamkonda covering a 
distance of 15 kms. There is no other major arterial 
road existing. ■ 

2.6 RAJAHMUNDRY ■ 

2.6.1 General 

The Urban centre of Rajahraundry extends its sphere 
of influence over a vast area, as a result of which the 
city is developing rapidly. This city has an advantage 
of having adequate means of transport not only by rail 
and road but also by river to many important places. 
Because of its transport facilities, it enjoys prominance. 
as a business centre for east and west Godavari Dis¬ 
tricts. Eversince the location of Andhra Paper Mills, 
the stone ware factory, the tobacco business run by 

I.L.T.O., the Aluminium industry and Integrated saw 
mill scheme the city has developed into a major com¬ 
mercial and industrial centre of the State. 

3.6.2 Intercity transport 
Roads 

The National Highway-5 connecting Madras and 
Calcutta is used to pass through Rajahraundry. Many 
of the class-I towns of the State lie on this N.H. The 
N. H. 5 is diverted to serve the Godavari central delta 
also by providing tw'o bridges on the branches of 
Godavari at Siddanatam and Almur. With the comple¬ 
tion of the diversion, the N.H. 5 is now by passing the 
city centre and running parallel to the city on the eas¬ 
tern side. In addition to this diversion N.H. 5, one 
more road connection has come up in the shape 
of Rail-cum-road bridge and one more is coming up 
with constmetion of Godavari barrage. With the ad¬ 
dition of these direct links the importance has increased 
rapidly and also consequent to the increase in area of 


the region depending on Rajahraundry town with the 
construction of these bridges with Central delta, bus 
connections to these places are available and boat 
carrying passengers are reduced. 

The road from Rajahraundry to Kakinada via Samar- 
lakot is a State highway. There is one more connec¬ 
tion between these two major towns via Ramachandra- 
puram which is taking off from the State highway near 
Dwarapudi. 

There is one more major road serving northern por¬ 
tion of Rajahraundry taluq called Rajahraundry— 
China kondapudi road Seetanagaram on the way. 

Rail 

This town was linked by rail first with Waltair and 
with (he completion of first rail bridge it was connec¬ 
ted with Vijayawada on the south. The growth of 
the town has been influenced by the railway line 
which has two station in the town. Though the route 
is added with rail-cum-road bridge, as the old bridge 
is very old, one more bridge with double track is 
coming up. 

On an average, daily more than 7000 persons come 
by train to the town while 7600 leave by train from 
town. The quantities of goods exported from Rajah- 
mundry by rail are more than those imported by 
rail. The goods exported being Rice, Chelam, 
Tobacco, Fireclay, Dry coconuts. Aluminium ware, 
Crucibles and the imported goods being Cement, 
limestone. Iron, fertilizers, gramdhal, Coal, wooden 
pulp, ground nut tar. 

Waterways 

The River Godavari is used for navigation purposes 
also. Most of the central delta is served by navi¬ 
gation by canals. Boats with passenger services are 
available from this town to Bobbarlanka, Badra- 
chalam, Razole, Amalapuram Mukteshwaram and 
Polavaram. 

In addition to passenger traffic most of the goods 
are also transported by Canals and rivers. All the 
timber comes through Godavari River to Rajah- 
mundry. The agriculture produce from central delta 
comes by Canals. Goods of around 2 lakh tonnes 
are handled by this river transport. The predominant 
commodities moved by boats are stone, metal, gravel, 
sand, paddy at Doweleshwaram. Rice timber, coco¬ 
nuts, firewood, bamboos, tamarind, Iron and chillies 
are moved by boats at Rajahraundry west. 

2.6.3 Intercity transport 

The total length of roads is 122 kms. The total 
length by surface wise are shown below : 

1. Cement concrete .. 18.80 kms. 

2. Block topped . . 48.82 kms. 

3. Metalled . . 15.90 kms. 

4. UnmetaUed . . 40.05 kms. 

In addition to these length of 2.87 kms. of N.H. 5 
and 2.21 kms, of Yokavaram road are being main¬ 
tained by R & B. Generally, the roads in the town 
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towards the north of the Railway line from Godavari 
station arc fairly wide while the rest of the roads in 
the Municipal limits inclading the main bazar road 
are very narrow, busy and congested. The streets 
and lanes in the centre of the town and those situated 
between pinnagatter road Gunduvari street road to¬ 
wards south are narrow and are subjected to heavy 
vehicular traffic. Tlse m.ain road is used for one 
wav movement only. In general sparcely population 
portions of the town are having wide roads while 
congested portions are having narrow lanes. Fur¬ 
ther. the town has developed in linear fashion with 
main bazar as major arterial. Heaviest traffic was 
observed on Tampera road, Government Hospitals 
road, Symalva road and Godavari road. The main 
road being one w^ay recorded low volume. Proposals 
have been made to widen all these roads in addition 
to laying an Inner Ring Road by the side of Andhra 
Pradesh Paper Mills. 

2.7 NELLORE 

2.7.1 General 

Nellore lies on 14°-27' N lat. and 79°.59’ E long. 
It is bounded on the north by River Pennar, on the 
south by a large extent of highlevel ground called the 
Daragamitta, on the west by the Nellore tank and on 
the east by paddy fields. The town is at a distance 
of about 175 kms north of Madras and 15 miles 
from sea-coast mention has been made about the exis- 
tance of Nellore then called Vikramasimhapure in 
the Hindu mythology. Tlte towm was first constituted 
into Municipality in 1885. The population of the 
city during 1971 is 1,33.607 and expected to reach 
2,18,000 bv 1991. Nellore is the Head Quarters 
of Nellore District. 

2.7.2 Means of Transport 

Nellore is on the National highway No, 5 and also 
on the Broad gauge railway line from Madras to 
Calcutta and thus has a direct link with many far 
off and important places. 

Roads leading to Nellore 

The National highway No. 5 connecting Madras and 
Calcutta passes through heart of the town. Nellore- 
Bombay State Highway, Nellore-Udayagir (via) 
Buchireddy palle being a district road, Nellorc- 
Mypadu is also State highway connecting seaside 
villages to the Dist. head quarters, Nellore-Krishna- 
patnam and Nellore-Kodur road are the major dis¬ 
trict roads. 

There are also direct roads to Podalakur and Nara- 
simhakonda district from Nellore. 

Streets in city 

The total length of the roads and streets maintained 
by Municipality are given in table. 

1. C.C. roads.13.60 kms. 

2. Black topped roads . . 51.25 kms. 

3. Metal sv.rf.icc roads . • 12.45 kms. 

4. Gravel roads . . - • • 1.30 kms. 

5. E'lrt'.vn rv ads .... 1.16 kms. 

79 76 kms. 


Railways : The Railway line was first laid in the 
district during the year 1887. The Broad gauge 
railway line connecting Madras to Calcutta passe* 
through the heart of town. 

Mass transit : As Nellore district is served by a single 
main line from South to North along the coastal belt 
with only one connection from Gudur to Ranigunta, 
most of the district has to depend on roads for their 
transport. Almost aU the important towns and villages 
are connected with Nellore by roads and also served 
by bus facilities to reach Nellore. 

2.8 K AKIN ADA 

2.8.1 General 

Kakinada is a port town. It is connected by a branch 
line from Samarlakota on the Madras-Calcutta main 
line. All parts of the district are also connected to 
this town by State highways and major district roads. 
As it being a Sea port, it is connected to other coun¬ 
tries by waterways. With the proposed improve¬ 
ments to the port, establishment of fertilizers indus¬ 
tries, and as it is attracting port based industries it 
is going to become one of the important cities in the 
State. As it is destined to grow rapidly in future, it 
Ls necessary to have a planned development for the 
town, with adequate transportation facilities. 

2.8.2 Intracity Transport 
Roads 

Though Kakinada is one of the major port town in 
Andhra Pradesh, the town has not been connected 
to the rest of the country directly. 

There are four major roads leading from Kakinada, 
Samarlakota road is a State highway leading to 
Rajahmundry. The Pithapuram road proceeds north 
from Kakinada and joins the Madras-Calcutta 
National Highway. The Kotipally road proceeds 
South-west from Kakinada and proceeds towards 
Central deltas by West Godavari district by ferry 
connection on Godavari and a new bridge is under 
construction at this place. There is one more con¬ 
nection from Kakinada to Rajahmundry via Rama- 
chandrapuram from Kakinada-Kotipally road meet¬ 
ing the State highway at Dwarakapudi. 

Rail 

The district is served by only railway line with a 
branch to Kakinada. 

Inland waterways 

Kakinada is connected to other places by Canal navi¬ 
gation also. In addition to railways, canals are also 
serving the hinterland of Kakinada for transportation 
of goods. 

Goods are mostly transported by rail and boats. The 
quality of goods imported to Kakinada by rail and 
boats are more than those exported from Kakinada. 
This because Kakinada is a Port and the port itself 
is present by handling more exports than importu. In 
1970 exports are of order 4,60,707 tonnes where as 
imports are only 45,009 tonnes. Fertilizers, Engine 
parts are imported where as Iron ore, pig iron, 
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tobacco, Rice, Bran, Horns, Ground nuts, extractions, 
sea shells. Bone Snew etc. are exported. 

2.8,3 I'ltercHy transport 

Trafhc in Kakinada is heterogeneous in character. 
This traffic, conflicting with uncontrolled pedestrians 
is creaiing traffic jams which obstructs free flow of 
traffic and results in traffic accidents. 

Generally, tltc roads in the new town are broad and 
straight. There is only one bridge connecting over 
Sa.lt creek betv/ecn old and new towns. The roads 
in the old town are narrow and crooked when com¬ 
pared to the pattern north of salt creek. The Rail¬ 
way line is passing through the new town with two 
stations serving the people. 

As the densities in different areas are not evenly distri¬ 
buted and due to expansion of educational and com¬ 
mercial activities certain localities are over congested 
creating traffic hazard along the main road and streets 
where commercial activities are concentrated. There 
are no narking places along these important roads and 
streets. Further the entire town is longitudinally 
situated to a length of about eight kilometres and this 
shows that the distance between the whole to the 
place '.T work will be comparatively much and the 
provision of quick and cheap mass transportation 
system from all the localities of the town to the places 
of work has to be taken up. 

The Salt creek that rises from the Bay of Bengal 
slices the city into two separate units, one being the 
old town .Taganadhapuram on the southern side and 
the other part on northern side. These two areas 
are linked with only one bridge. And also the entire 
direct traffic from Yanam and Kotipally side also has 
to pass through this bridge. These two ways mixed 
traffic with local slow moving traffic and unorganised 
pedestrian traffic, it is de.sirable to provide another 
over bridge to avoid any delay in the quick movements' 
of traffic during peak hours. This bridge was carry¬ 
ing 4092 vcbicles towards Kakinada and 3181 towards 
old town is about 7273 vehicles of mixed traffic per 
hour which require at least of 6 lanes. 

2.0 MACHILIPATNAM 

2.9 .1 General 

Machiliprtnam is one of the oldest towns and was 
known to a great port town on the east coast of 
the country even in the early historic period. Tt 
is the head quarters of Krishna district. The town 
is surrounded on all sides by an agricultural belt. It 
is '.veil connected by road, rail and waterv/ays with 
the other important places. So due to the' above 
communication facilities Machilipatnam has become 
an important commercial centre in that region. 
It has a nopulation of 1,01,417 persons as per 1961 
census. It is not growing fast in the recent decades 
whe!3 compared to other similarly placed towns and 
cities. 

2.9.7 Tntracity transport 

There are two State highways connecting to Vijaya- 
wad.a a.nd other with Eluru. These roads connect 


the town with other cities through the National and 
State highways passing through Vijayawada and Eluru. 
There are four major district roads connecting Machi¬ 
lipatnam with Nagayalanka, Vissannapeta, Gudivada, 
Manginapudi and Bantumilli. 

Machilipatnam is also connected with Vijayawada by 
rail and also by canal. This rail line was first opened 
as a meter gauge in 1908 and was converted into 
broad gauge recently. On an average daily about 
525 persons come by train to the town while 495 
leave from the town. The goods exported by rail 
are mostly agricultural and imported being kerosene, 
coal, pulses etc. 

Though inland waterway exist between Machilipatnam 
and Vijayawada the goods carried by this mode is 
negligible. Machilipatnam is an intermediate port like 
Kakinada while Visakhapatnam is a major port in 
the State. The trade at the port is not encouraging 
as the ships to be loaded at a distance of 8 Kms. 
in the sea. The quantities handled at this port dec¬ 
lined since 1965. 

2.9.3 Intercity Transport 

The total length of roads and streets maintained is 
155.14 kms. The length by category wise are shown 
below. 

1,63 kms. 
.. 30.74 ” 
.. 48.13 ” 
.. 18.44 ” 

. . 56.20 ” 

Most of the streets in the city are parallel to either 
of the two important main roads of the town which 
are crossing each other at the Robertson square, thus 
forming a grid iron pattern of circulation. In this 
town, bridges over canals and drainages channels and 
the railway level crossings are located away from the 
thickly populated areas. Heaviest traffic is observed 
on Sadak-Cantonment and Noble roads because of 
e.xistence of commercial and educational centres on 
these roads. 

2.10 TIRUPATHI 

2.10.1 General 

Tirupathi derives the importance and popularity due to 
location of the sacred shrine of Sri Venkateshwara 
at Tirumala. about 12 miles from Tirupathi. Tirupathi 
was planned .and developed by the .great Vaishnava 
preceptor Sri Ramanuja in about 12th Century. It 
is situated on Lat 138°.40TSr and Log. 79°.27’ E and 
at a height of 150 metres above the sea level, in 
Chandragiri Taluq, Chittor district of Andhra Pradesh. 
Bcin.g a prominent pilgrimage centre, Tirupathi has 
acquired educational import.-mce, since the establish¬ 
ment of Sri Venkateshwara University at Tirupathi in 
1954. Today Tirupathi provide central place func¬ 
tioning of a higher order like University education and 
superior medical facilities for the Rayalaseema region. 
In recent years an Industrial corridor is also fast 
developing on the Renigunta-Tirupathi road. All these 
developments have resulted in the spectacular growth 
of the town in the recent decades. 


1. Cement concrete roads 
2^Black topped roads 

3. Metalled roads 

4. Gravelled roads 

5. Earthen roads 
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2.10.2 Means of transport 
Roads 

Timpathi is situated on the MDR which conuects 
Renigunta on the east and Chandragiri on the west. 
The coastal Andhra districts including Nellore and 
Madras city arc connected to Tirupathi via Raniguuta. 
A number of important places both within and outside 
the State of Andhra Pradesh including the small and 
medium size towns in Andhra Pradesh are connected 
to Tirupathi and regular daily buses are plying between 
Tirupathi and various other places. 

2.10.3 Present circulation pattern in the town 

The pilgrim traffic generating at Tirupathi is destined 
to worship Holy shrine, located at Tirumala and 
Tirchnaur and hence moves along these directions. 
The traffic on generated at the central area of the 
town i.e. at Gandhi road and Prakasham road takes 
off to Tirutr ala along Alipiri road and Sorojine road. 
The traffic generated around Govinda Rajaswamy 
pushkarini, moves along Govindarujasamy Car street, 
Tilak road and takes turn along Kapilathirtham road 
leading to lirumala. 

As the Sri Venkateshwara University with several of 
its constitutional colleges is located to the West of 
Tirupathi tewn along Chandragiri road, traffic from 
Tiruchanur and Renigunta directions moves along 
Bandla street, Gandhi road, Prakasham road and 
towards Chandragiri road. Fig. shows the general 
outline of the Tirupathi town. 

2.10.4 Growth of vehicles in Tirupathi town 

A\n analysis of tlic registered vehicles on road over 
different periods gives overall picture of the develop¬ 
mental activities in and around the town. 



Table 




No 

of vehicles 


SI. Type of Vehicles 

-- 

--- ---- 

. _ _ 

No. 

1959 

1964 

1969 

1. Cycles . . . . 

992 

1119 

1142 

2. Cycle rickshaws 

120 

164 

263 

3. Tonga .... 

40 

23 

8 

4. Animal drawn carts 

9b 

79 

9 

5. Hand drawn carts . 

3 

4 

22 


1253 

1389 

1444 

Registered vehicles 

on road 

in Tirupathi. 



No. of Vehicles 


Type of Vehicle 

— 

--- 

— 


1959 

1964 

1969 

Cars and taxis . 

203 

344 

343 

Buses .... 

252 

323 

428 

Trucks .... 

331 

432 

565 

Motorcycle & scooters 

25 

SO 

152 

Other (Automotive) 

IS 

23 

31 


829 

1202 

1519 


2.10.5 Mass tramit 

Tirupathi towp as an important pilgrim centre is 
served by several bus routes. The district head 
quarters of all the neighbouring distihcts of Cuddapah, 
Ananthapur, Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool are 


connected by road. The State capitals ot me tmee 
southern states via. Madras, Bangalore and 
Hyderabad are also directly connected to Tiiupathi 
and dady bus services are being operated between 
these cities and Tirupathi. Besides the number of 
.uw;!is, the pilgrim centre like Sreesailam, iddaiiasti 
and ivhadiachalam in Andhra Pradesh state and 
Kaucheepuram and Tirutanee in the State of ianiii- 
nadu and also directly connected to Tirupathi by 
road. 

Railways 

There are two railw'ay stations in Tiiupatiii; one is 
the Tirupathi east and the other Tirupathi we:,L and 
both of them are on the Villapmam-Renigunta 
meter gauge line. Renigunta an important 
busy railway junction on the Bombay— 
Madras broad gauge line is about 11 kms. from 
iirupatni and is also connected to Tirupathi east 
railway station, by broad gauge. On an average 
about 20 lakhs persons arrive into and 14 lakhs 
persons leave out of Tirupathi east Railwmy station 
durijiig a period of one year. 

Airport 

i’hupathi is also connected to all the metropolitan 
cities of the Southern States by Air, The aerodroma is 
liocaied near Renigunta. Daily scheduled flights are 
being eperatea between Tirupathi, Madras, Bangalore 
and Hyderabad. 

2.11 ONGOLE 

2.T1.1 General 

Ongole lies on i5°37'N lat. and 80°7'. E long. The 
town lies close to a hill which containing a temple 
of l_ord Rama. Ihe town is situated at a distance 
of 300.0 kms. North of Madras, 210 km. south west 
or Machiiipatnam. The Grand Trunk Road con¬ 
necting Calcutta and Madras is passing through the 
heart of tlie town. It has become the district head 
quarters of Ongole district, which was newiy formed 
in 1970. It was subsequently, renamed as 
‘ Prakasham district” in 19/2 to cherish the pond 
memory of the great Andhra leader Taaguturu 
Prakasham Panthuiu, born in this district. The town 
is connected to all important places of Rayalaseema 
and in northern district by Bus. Ongole towm has 
a population of 53,330 according to 1971 
census. 

Ongole is an important commercial centre for the 
export of betel leaves, ghee, butter, cigars, grains, 
pulses, ground nuts, diiilies and turmeric are also 
exported from this town even to the places outside 
the State. 

2.11,2 Means of transport 
Roads 

There are five major roads passing through Ongole 
town to far off places. Grand Trunk road (NH. 5) 
connecting Calcutta on north and Madras on the 
south, State highway eoiuiectmg Ongole to 
Kurnool via Nandyal, State highway connectidg 
Ongole to Piduguralla via Addanki, major 
facilities to reduce in respect of. 





NOIE ON traffic AND TRANSPORTATION 
IN HYDERABAD 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 

Hyderabad, like other Metropolitan cities of India 
has experienced tremendous population growth bet¬ 
ween the years 1901 and 1981, because ot rapid 
industrialisatioii and Urbanisation. The populaUon 
increase was from 4.5 iaklis in 1901 to 25 lakhs in 
1981. It is the sixth largest city according to 
Census 1981. This rapid growth in population 
created manifold, regional impact both in passenger 
and comiiiodity flows. It is coimected to other 
Metropolitan cities of die country by road, rail and 
air. In its own regional territory, the travel is 
mostly by buses because of inadequate rail network 
and inefliciency of operation. 

1.2 AVAILABLE MEANS OF TRANSPORT 
1.2.1 intracity Transport 

1. Roads 

The city has ten main arterial roads coimecting 
different parts of the city and convergmg to the 
cejitre of the city to form a radial pattern of net¬ 
work. The traffic on these roads is of heterogeneous 
nature ranging from bullock-carts to heavy trucks. 
The proportion of slow moving vehicles varies bet¬ 
ween 20% to 70% of the total traffic depending 
upon locality. This high proportion of slow moving 
traffic is posing severe restriction to the fast moving 
traffic. The roads built for light and slow traffic of 
tlie past do not meet the requirements of the present 
day traffic resulting in bottle-necks to free flow of 
traffic. 

'file main modes of road transport in the city are 
presented below 

A. Manual a) Animal drawn carls 

b) Hand drawn carts 

c) Bicycles 

d) Cycle rickshaws 

B. Mechanical a) Stage carriages (i) A.P.S.R.T.C. 

(ii) Private 

b) Goods Vehicles (i) Public carriers 

(ii) Private carriers 

c) Contract 

carriages (i) Buses 

(ii) Taxi cabs 

(iii) Auto rickshaws 

d) Tractor trailrs 

e) Non-transport (i) Motor cars 

(ii) Jeeps 

(iii) Mini Buses 

(iv) Motor cycles 

(v) Others 

C. Electrical : Nil 

2. Rail 

In the Hyderabad, Secunderabad area, there is a 
regular suburban service on die meter gauge between 
Medchal on line and Umdanagar on Bangalore line. 
This is run witli modified old conventional coaches 
hauled by Diesel locomotives. 


1.2.2 Intercity Transport 

1. Roads 

A. Passenger 

Hyderabad city has nationalised transport system 
since 1937 and was one of the earliest in the coun¬ 
try. As it is the Capital and only Metropolitan city 
of Andhra Pradesh State, ii atiracls trips not only 
from the major cities and towns of the state but also 
from other stales like Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
Tamilnadu em. 

The Corporation known as A.P.S.R.T.C. (Andhra 
Pradesh State Road Transport Corporation) came into 
being is 1953. Previously in Hyderabad, was only 
one Bus termintil located at Gouiiguda known as 
Centra] Bus Station. Another Bus terminal, as a 
response to the suggestion by the Hyderabad Area 
Transportation Study Consultant, is located at Picket 
and started lunciioiiing from April, 1986. 

B. Goods 

The Principle role in intercity transport of goods is 
of Iransport Enterprises. High truck tiaiiic plies oo 
the four National Highways that pass through the 
city connect the following Metropolitan cities of 
India. 

^ (i) On the eastern side to Madras and 
Calcutta. 

(ii) On the western side to Bombay. 

(iii) On the southern side to Bangalore. 

(iv) On the northern side to Nagpur and Delhi. 

Besides, they touch a number of District head 
quarters of the state like Vijayawada, Guntur, 
Vishakapatnain, Ongole, Xuniooi, Nizaraabad, 
Adilabad etc. 

2. Rail 

The city is coimected by rail to all the major cities 
in India, i.e. Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Bangalore. 
Except for Bangalore the connection is by Broad 
gauge railway line. 

SITUATION OF CITY TRANSPORT SYSTEM 
2.1 GENERAL 

Hyderabad is the seat of Adinmistraiion for Andhra 
Pradesh State through wiiich National Highway-7 
and National Highway-9 are passing linking the 
major cities of the country. The road network, as 
said earlier, is of radial pattern, constituted by State 
highways, arterial ro-ads and service roads. The 
extent of road area in the city is hardly 7% which 
is rather low. In adciilion, the rapid growth in the 
Vehicular population and ihe presence of mixed 
traffic conditions resulted in traffic congestion, delays 
and accidents which necessitate immediate improve¬ 
ments to the transport system. Moreover, the 
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passenger transport service by rail is less and it is 
estimated that the mass transit by road will reach its 
capacity by 1991. 

2.2 INFRASTRUCTURAL FACILITY 
2.2.1 Roads 

The length of road network in Hyderabad Municipal 
area and Hyderabad Metropolitan area is indicated in 
the table below ; 


The percentage split of rips by modes is presented 
below. 

Walk . 


. 19.35% 

Bicycle . 


. 21 .93% 

Cyclc-rickshaw 


. 4.82% 

Auto-rickshaw 


. 2.44% 

Scooter 


. 13.98% 

Bus 


. 34.34% 

Car 


. 1.37% 


Distribution of roads 


Train 


0.75% 


Type of road 

Municipal Metropo- 
area in litan 

Kms. area in 

Kms. 

Total 
in Kms. 

i) National Highways 

30.50 

83.50 

114.00 

ii) State Highways 

10.50 

27 .00 

37.50 

iii) Major arterials & 
roads . 

Minor 

74 .00 

98.50 

172.50 


115.00 

209.00 

324.00 


From the above figures, it is evident that maximum 
travel is by bus followed by cycles and walk. Mini¬ 
mum passengers trip attraction is by train, because of 
its limited network. 

2.4 VEHICULAR POPULATION 

There is stupendejiit increase in the number of Vehi¬ 
cles due to the rapid grow'tli in population and indus¬ 
tries. The total number of automobiles in the city in¬ 
creased from 67000 in 1976 to 228392 in 1985. The 
number of vehicles by type in the year 1984 are tabu¬ 
lated below. 


At present intracity bus services are operated from 
9 depots located in the various parts of the city 
and its proposed to add 6 more depots in the near 
future. There arc two central bus stations, plying 
buses to major parts of the state and country. 
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2.2.2 Rail 

In the twin cities, while there is a regular Suburban 
service on the meter gauge between Medchal and 
Umdanagar (56 kms.) including double lines bet- 
w'een Bolarum and Faluknuma (27 kms.) with as 
many as 22 pairs of local trains per day, the Sub¬ 
urban service on the Broad gauge is meagre with 
2 pairs of local trams per day. 

In addition, Flyderabad is coimected by rail to the 
major cities of the country. 

2.2.3 Airways 

Hyderabad is having Airway facilities at Begumpet, 
connecting all the Metropolitan cities of the country. 
Recently, it started plying International flights to 
Tehran, Jeddah and Dubai. 

All the intracity and intercity movement tot and from 
the city is by road, rail and air only and there are 
no under ground and waterway transport systems. 

The road and rail network of the city are shown in the 
Fig. 2.1. In fig 2.2, the carriage-way widths of the 
roads are presented. 


a) Animal drawn Carts . 

4,000 

b) Hand di awn carts 

4,000 

c) Bicycles. 

400,000 

d) Cycle rickshaws 

13,000 

B. Mechanical: 


a) Stage carriers 


i) A.P.S.R.T.C. 

919 

ii) Private .... 

55 

b) Goods vehicles : 


i) Public carriers 

2171 

ii) Private carriers . 

1357 

c) Contract carriages : 


i) Buses .... 

490 

ii) Taxi cabs .... 

518 

iii) Auto-rickshaws . 

10967 

d) Tractor traitors 

89 

e) Non-transport: 


i) Motor cars 

18097 

ii) Jeeps .... 

5101 

iii) Omni Buses 

372 

iv) Motor cycles 

121511 

v) Others .... 

310 


2.3. MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

In the Hyderabad Metropolitap area, most of the 
travel is by road only and by various modes ranging 
from animal drawn carts to motor vehicles. 


From the above table, the number of slow moving 
vehicles is 421000 where as the number of fast moving 
vehicles is 171957. The high percentage of slow 
moving vehicles impede the flow of fast moving traffic, 
creating mixed traffic flow conditions. 
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TRANSPORT PROBLEMS & REQUIREMENTS 

3.1 PRESENT TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 

The main problems of Transportation in Hyderabad 
are identified as below. 

(i) Increased journey times. 

(ii) Reduced accessibility, 

(iii) Inadequate parking and terminal facilities. 

(iv) Mixing of Local and long distance traffic, 

(v) Heterogenous traffic conditions. 

(vi) Increased iiU accidents due to inadequate 
traffic aids resulting in unsafe travel. 

(vii) Traffic bottle-necks and barriers. 

(viii) In-adequate public transit facilities. 

(ix) Lack of co-ordination between laud deve¬ 
lopment and Transportation supply. 

These problems, unless tackled at the earliest, become 
unmanageable as the time passes and hence there is 
need to take up necessary steps for solving these 
problems. The situation demands formulation of the 
systematic action plan for Transportation improvements 
requiring Comprehensive Traffic and Transportation 
Study. 

Transportation Engineering section of Regional Engi¬ 
neering College, Warangal, has been retained with 
Professor S. Raghavachary, as Project Coordinator, 
Hyderabad Area Transportation Study (HATS), to 
present solutions that will improve traffic situation by 
making more efficient usage of existing facilities and 
to formulate plans for the expected traffic during the 
years 1986, 1988, 1993 and 2001. 

3.2 INTERIM FINDINGS 

The consultants during their study have so far'sub¬ 
mitted 18 progress reports in different aspects of traffic 
and transportation. The following is the summary 
of the interim findings based on Transportation System 
Management action. 

The Hyderabad metropolis has substantial hinterland 
extending its influence over 10 surrounding districts, 
Adilabad, Karimnagar, Khammam, Nizamabad, 
Warangal, Medak, Sangareddy, Nalgonda, Mahboob- 
nagar and Ranga Reddy, The city commuter region 
includes 7 taluqs Narsapur, Gajwal, Bhongir, Ibrahhn- 
patnam, Shalnagar Chevella and Sangareddy. 

3.3 TRAVEL CHARACTERISTICS 

The following are some important facts about travel. 

1. Total length of important roads in city. . .. 235 
kms. 

2. Vehicle—Kms. of travel during peak-hour are as 
follows :— 


23,569 

Car 



. Kin. 

81,461 

Scooter . 



. Km. 

8,454 

Bus 



. Kin. 

7,207 

Train 



. Km. 

37,072 

Auto-rickshaw 



. Km. 

1,79,167 

Cycle 



. Km, 

43,976 

Cycle-rickshwa 



. Km. 

3,80,906 

Toial 



. Km. 


3. Passenger— 
follows :— 

-km. Travel during peak 

hour is as 

70,000 

Car passenger 

. Km. 

1,23,000 

Scooter .... 

pass Km. 

8,50,000 

Bus .... 

. pass Km. 

1,12,000 

Auto-rickshaw 

pass Km. 

1,80,000 

Cycle .... 

pass Km. 

33,000 

Cyclc-rickshaw 

. pass Km. 

15,23,000 

Total Passenger . 

. Km. 


4. Fuel consnmplion during peak hour in a day : 

During peak hours 10 the sand litres of petrol 
and 54 thousand litres of diesel is being consumed 
each day. This amounts to Rs. 36 crores both of 
petroleum products being consumed per year in the 
Municipal area above. 

5. liy-passable traffic 

Approximately 9200 timcks enter and leave the 
Municipal boundary every day, while 5800 trucks 
enter and leave HE DA boundary everyday. This 
shows that nearly 50% of the truck trips are produced 
within Hyderabad Urban Development ring. 9000 
trucks/day are bypassing the Municipal area, 1400 
trucks/day HUDA area and 850 trucks/day in the 
region. Fig. 3.1 shows the same, 

6?^ T raffic Cornpusilion 

The proportion of slow moving vehicles varies between 
20% to 70% of total traffic depending upon locality. 
On an average 50% appears to be slow moving com¬ 
position. 

7. Speeds 

The average running speeds in the city vary between 
20 to 40 kmph, while the average journey speed varies 
between 10-30 kmph as shown in Fig. 3.2 & 3.3. 

8. Bottle-necks 

Following arc the impoi tant bottlenecks where journey 
speeds are below 10 kmph and running speeds less 
than 20 kmph. 

* CHARMINAR 

* CBD OF HYDERABAD 
^ KACHIGUDA 

=•" AMBERPET 

- CHIKKADPALLY 

* SECUNDERABAD CBD 

- AMEERPET 
KHAIRATABAD 

* NAMPALLY 

- PURANAPOOL 

* BOATS CLUB. 

9. Delays 

Major delays due to traffic flow occur at Rail/road 
crossings, Mandi area, Chaderghat area and Gunj 
areas as shown in Fig 3.4. 
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10. Corrider delays 

There are seven major arterials in the city which are 
acting as major corridor as shown in Fig. 3.5. All 
the corridors have the following delay characteristics. 

Running time—70% 

Congested delay—20% 

Stopped delay—10% 

In other words 30% of the time is lost due to delays. 
The congestion delay is maximum along Naya pool- 
Shaik-ipet route while stopped delay in maximum along 
the Kukatpally route (Fig 3.6). 

11. Road Accidents 

The accident statistics of Hyderabad city show that 
the road accidents increased from 104 in 1952 to 
735 in 1983. The alarming rate of increase in road 
accidents is attributed to higher proportion of slow 
moving vehicles, pedestrianisation and parking. 

12. O -\- D Surveys 

The detailed origin and destination surveys conducted 
through Home interview and other surveys in Muni¬ 
cipal Area, have shown that maximum of 34.34% of 
trips are shared by Bus with 4,38,836 trips, followed 
by cycle with 21.93% with to 2,80,194 trips. Fig. 
3.7 shown the share of trips by each mode. 

Based on the above findings, it is proposed to prepare 
a plan of action for immediate and short range reliefs 
through low cost solutions to case out the situation. 
The details of the Traffic System Managements actions 
proposed are discussed in the next article. 

3.3. PRESENT TRANSPORTATION REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS 

3.3.1 The proposed improvements for traffic and trans¬ 
portation have worked out based on the following 
objectives. 

(i) to improve the vehicular flow on the network 
through Transportation System Management 
actions. 

(ii) To provide infrastructural facilities for 
minimising the congestion. 

(iii) To improve the Mass transit facility for 
Urban Commutation. 

3.3 It has already been brought out that several 
bottlenecks on the existing system are causing hind¬ 
rance for free flow of traffic, hence it is proposed that 
the following improvements may be taken up at the 
earliest where the hinderence to free flow is found to 
be maximum. 

A. Geometric improvements to at grade junc¬ 
tion to channalise the traffic. 

B. Installation of signals and their coordination 
on major corridors to increase the speeds. 

C. Provision of pedestrian facility like pelican 
crossings and subways for seggeregating 
them from fast traffic. 

D. Grade separated Rail/Road crossing on the 
major carridors to reduce stopped delays. 


It is contemplated that the above improvements will 
not only provide smooth flow of traffic but also gene¬ 
rate benefits in the form of increased speeds, reduced 
delays hence reduced operational costs. They also 
contribute to the benefits in the form of reduction in 
the accidents, and other indirect benefits Specific taskS 
included in the T.S.M. are : 

1. Improvements at least 50 at grade intersections. 

There are 100 intersections in the study area that 
require immediate relief. Out of them about 50 junc¬ 
tions are already completed with traffic channelisers 
and improved pavement conditions. The remaining 
50 at grade intersections require immediate relief on 
priority basis. 

2. Improvements to major corridors. 

All the identified tidal flow corridors require varying 
carriageway widths but approx. 23 meters of paved 
carriageway is found to be adequate. This works out 
to 6 lanes of 3.8 m. to provide a level of Service C. 
It is recommended that on these corridors the follow¬ 
ing arrangements may be adopted. 

Central two lanes each 4.2 m. should be 
reseived for fast moving vehicles. 

* The side spaces on either side, (each of 7.2 
7 m. plus footpath width) should be exclu- 
sively set apart for slow moving vehicles, 

. pedestrians and parking of vehicles together. 

Suitable paint marks are to be executed. 

* Bus bays, pedestrian crossing, intersections, 
signal coordination are to attempted to improve 
the flow. 

* All major bus bays parking facilities for cycle 
rickshaws, auto rickshaws are to provided. 

Detailed maps and geometric designs are available 
for 3 corridors for ready execution. 

3. Installation of traffic light signals 

On the basis of detailed studies, it is recommended that 
42 places required sophisticated signals with pedes¬ 
trian phases. Work is in progress for signal installa¬ 
tion and coordination on two major corridors. Apart 
from these 20 more places require signal installation 
at the earliest. 

4. Provision of pedestrian subway 

The following places are favourable for pedestrian 
subways :— 

* ABIDS 

■*= HARIDWAR JUNCTION 

* KOTI 

* KACHIGUDA CROSS ROADS 

* SECUNDERABAD STATION. 

At Abids an underpassage with one side petty shop 
arrangements is found to be economically viable. 
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5. Grade Separation of Rail/Road crossings 

Ten important level crossings in Hyderabad city were 
studied in detail where direct and indirect losses to the 
road users are computed due to frequent closure of 
railway gate. The following table gives the details. 

Name of the crossing Proposed type of Priority 

construction 


Sanathnagar . 4L R.O.B. 1 

Dabirpura . . . 3L ROB 2 

Lala.pet . . 4L ROB 3 

Jamoi-Osmania . . . 3L ROB 4 

Fathenagar . . 3L ROB 5 

Seethaphalmandi . . 3L ROB/RUB 6 

Ramakrishnapuram Gate 2L RUB 7 

Grade separation is required at Fatehnagar, Dabirpura 
and Scetaphalmandi. 

6. Providing infrastructural facilities in the form of 
truck parking lots and truck terminals to restrict the 
trucks movement in the city area. 

From the studies, three regional terminals with pacca 
facilities on the following roads are identified. 

* Vijayawada Road 

* Bangalore Road 
Bombay Road. 

Three places are identified for mini-terminals on the 
following roads. 

* Warangal road 

* Nagpur road 

* Vikarabad road. 

From these atleast four truck parking lots are needed 
to be taken up urgently. It is contemplated that the 
proposed improvements will curtad the truck move¬ 
ments on the city roads. 

The above facilities are partly self supported by 
acruing revenue through nominal charts levied on 
goods carriers and leasing out of the area for passenger 
and crew amenities. 

7. Shifting of wholesale markets like grain, fruit, 
vegetable and hardware to places away from CBD to 
minimise congestion on the links leading to the exist¬ 
ing markets. 

8. Construction of Regional bus terminals so as to 
seperate through and local traffic of bus passengers. 

The following locations are recommended for Regional 
bus terminals. 

Locations Sectors to which this terminal 

will enter 

Gowliguda . . Bangalore, Kalvakurthy, Yika- 

rabad. 

Dilsukhnagar . . Vijayawada, Nagarjunasagar 

Picket .... Karimnagar, Nagpur 
Hussain Sagar . . Bombay, Narasapur 

Azamabad .... Warangal 


A circular service connecting all those terminals is 
also recommended. 

Through these measures the entire long distance truck 
and bus travel accross the city will be eliminated re¬ 
sulting in the use of the existing road network entirely 
by the local traffic. This may lead to reduction in 
road widening programme. 

9. Improvements to Mass Transit 

As brought out already it is expected that 15 lakh 
passenger trip will be handled by bus transport in the 
year 2001. To cope up this demand it is proposed 
to augment the existing bus fleet size considerably 
since this mode is the major Mass transit in the city. 
To be specific, an additional 500 buses are to be added 
to the existing fleet in a phased manner. 

This contemplated augmentation in the fleet size not 
only helps the urban poor but also the use of high 
occupancy vehicles to move people rather than more 
vehicles discouraging the private vehicle usage. Thus 
it contributes to the conservation of much sought after 
energy resources. 

10. Removal of bottle necks on River Musi and other 
location 

At the following loeations narrow bridges and 
approaches are ctiusing substantial congestion delays. 

* Puranapool 

* Chaderghat 

* Amberpet 

* Nalakunta 
® Boats Club 

Oliphent bridge 

11. Construction of Bikeways : Since bicycle traffic 
is found to be substantial at certain locafities it is 
proposed to improve riding surface with facilities for 
bicycles to encourage them to use these tracks. 

TRANSPORTATION SCENARIO IN 2001 
Mass Transport Requirements 

Based on the past growth the anticipated population 
works out to 41.20 lakhs in the year 1991 and 59.16 
lakhs in the year 2001. 

Assuming per capital trip rate, the total trips per day 
would be as follows :— 


Year 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
lakhs 

Trip 

rate 

Total 
trips in 
lakhs 

1984 . 

30.00 

0.71 

21.3 

1991. 

41.20 

0.84 

34.6 

2001 . 

59.84 

0.97 

57.8 


At present about half of the trips are being transported 
by buses in the city through approximately 1000 fleet. 
This is supplemented by the Sub-urban railway services 
to the extent of 0.41 lakhs passengers per day. 
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The existing and estimated mode split is as 
follows :— 


Passengers carried in lakhs per day 


Year 


Bus 

Rail 

Others 

Total 

1984 . 

. • 

7.5 

0.41 

13.39 

21.30 

1991 . 


15.0 

2.71 

16.89 

34.60 

2001 . 


15.0 

20.91 

21 .89 

57.80 


While doing it is assumed that the ultimate number of 
buses that can be added on to the roads after the 
improvements is an additional 1000 fleet. It is also 
assumed that every year 25000 private vehicles are 
being added continuously to the existing vehicles based 
on the trends. 

In other words, by the year 2001 the mode split 
between the bus and rail transport would be at 42.58 
prop. By the year 1991 the full capacity of the road 
system is to be utilised by an addition of 1000 buses 
which leaves 2.71 lakhs trips per day to be carried by 


the Railways. So it is proposed to achieve this capa¬ 
city of Rail services by electrification to the existing 
metre guage 3 between Umdanagar to Medchal and 
Patancheru to Moulali and to Hyderabad sections, and 
a new link between Khairatabad and Kachiguda 
stations. Appropriate land use changes are to be 
made to encourage the corrider development on these 
lines. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Traffic and Transportation needs of the Hydera¬ 
bad Metropolitan city have been arrived at based on 
the growth projections and emperical formulae. The 
estimated expenditure for various sub-sectors such as 
the Bus transport. Road, Railways etc. are computed. 
Similarly, the major Engineering facilities. New Roads 
and Traffic Management schemes are also compnted 
and presented. The agency-wise expenditure and 
phasing is also furnished in the report. 

Realising the importance of transportation studies for 
various projects an organisation for carrying out 
medium and long-term requirements were also recom¬ 
mended in this report. 


TABLE 


FtNANCIAL PHASING DEPARTMENT-WISE .4ND YEAR-WISE 


S. No. Year 


1. Huda. 

2. MCH. 

3. R & B. 

4. APSRTC. 

5. APSEB. 

6. Telephones .... 

7. Railways . ... . 

8. Police. 

9. DTP. 

10. 2DP. 

11. Water Supply & Drainage Board. 

Total . 

Percentage Budget Break- up . 


- 




(Rupees in lakhs) 

1985-86 

_ 1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Total 

1,137 

■-^^3,527 

3,467 

1,867 

817 

10,815 


j 1.750 

1,500 

400 

300 

4,815 

Wr 550 

1,700 

1,950 

2,300 

1,300 

7,800 

700 

750 

650 

600 

600 

3,300 

600 

450 

600 

— 

— 

1,650 

160 

, , 



. . 

1600 

1,000 

4,800 

5,550 

5,420 

4,300 

21,070 

240 

50 

* • 

.. 

, , 

290 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

5,000 

150 

350 

700 

600 


1,800 

100 

1000 

800 

350 

250 

25,00 

6,002 

15,377 

16,777 

12,537 

8,567 

59,200 

10.14 

25 .97 

28.24 

21 .18 

14.47 

100 .00 


TABLE 

FINANCIAL PHASING SECTORWISE AND YEAR-WISE 


(Rupees in lakhs) 


S. No. Year/Sector 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Total 

1. Road Sector 







(a) Road 

1,250 

3,650 

3,900 

4.000 

1,500 

14,300 

(b) Bridges 

200 

750 

1,000 

600 

450 

3.000 

2, Bus Transpn. 

1,300 

1,850 

1 650 

600 

600 

6,000 

3. Rly Transport 

1,000 

4,500 

5,200 

5,120 

4,000 

1.9820 

4- Water transport 

• • • . . 

50 




50 

5. Traffic management. . 

735 

710 

850 

500 

500 

3,295 

6. Utilities. 

850 

2,450 

2300 

700 

500 

6,000 

7. Land use. 

650 

1,400 

1,800 

1,000 

1.000 

5,850 

8. Monitering Cell, HUDA. 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

85 

Total .... 

6,002 

15,377 

16,717 

12,537 

8.567 

59,200 

% Budget break-up per year. 

10.14 

25.97 

28 .24 

21.18 

14.47 

ioo.oo 
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NOTE ON EDUCATOINAL FACILITIES IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


ANALYSIS 

As seen from the Table No. Ill, though the number 
of institutions have substantively increased over a 
period of time, the student-teacher ratio increased 
further, indicating over crowding in case of major 
urban centres. 

The teacher-pupil ratio which were 31.8, 13 in res¬ 
pect of Primary Schools and High Schools during the 


period 1956 are around 69, 15 during the year 1982. 
In case of urban areas it is much higher. The drop 
out rate is 66% in case of Boys and 93% in case of 
Girls from 1st to Xth Class. 

The Literacy rate of the State rose from 3% during 
1901 to 29.72 by 1981, whereas the AH India rate 
stands at 36.23% by 1981. The literacy rate as per 
1981 Census is 23.23% in case of rural and 51.23% 
in case of urban. 


TABLE I 




RURAL AND URBAN POP 

ULATTON district-wise, 1981 



SI. No. District 

Rural Popula¬ 
tion (Persons) 

Total 
No. of 
Towns 

Urban popula¬ 
tion (persons) 

Percentage of 
Urban popula¬ 
tion to Total 
Population 

(1) 

(2) 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 . 

Srikakulam 



17,45,948 

11 

2,13,404 

10.89 

2. 

Vijayanagaram. 



15.16,697 

10 

2,87,499 

15.94 

3. 

Visakhapatnam 



17,70,513 

10 

8,05 961 

31 .28 

4. 

East Godavari. 



29,13,230 

16 

7,87,810 

21.29 

5. 

West Godavari 



22,77,084 

11 

5,96,874 

20.77 

6. 

Krishna 



20^56,401 

17 

9,92,062 

32.54 

7. 

Guntur . 



24,89,022 

15 

9,45,702 

27.53 

8 . 

Prakasam 



19,80,474 

11 

3,49,097 

14.99 

9, 

Nellorc . 



14,85,479 

8 

5,29,400 

26.27 


COASTAL ANDHRA 


1,82,34,848 

113 

55,07,809 

23.20 

10, 

Kurnool 



18,17,700 

11 

5,89,599 

24.49 

11. 

Ananthapur 



20,16,095 

11 

5,31,917 

20.88 

12. 

Cuddapah 



15,58,801 

13 

3,74,503 

19.37 

13. 

Chittoor . 



22,75,174 

13 

4,62,142 

16.88 


RAYALASEEMA : 



76,67,770 

48 

19,58,161 

20.34 

14. 

Rangareddy 



12,05,065 

20 

3,76,997 

23.83 

15. 

Hyderabad 




5 

22,60,702 

100.00 

16. 

Nizamabad 



13,57,030 

7 

3,22,653 

19.12 

17. 

Medak . 



15,90,735 

10 

2,16,404 

11.97 

18. 

Mahaboobnagar 



21,77,398 

11 

2,67,221 

10.93 

19. 

Nalgonda. 



20,20,168 

10 

2,59,517 

11 .38 

20. 

Warangal 

* ■ * * 


19,03,821 

4 

3,96,474 

17.24 

2t. 

Khammam 

♦ 4 * ♦ 


14,54,188 

7 

2,97,386 

16.98 

22. 

Karimnagar 

• « • • 


20,51,593 

12 

3,84,730 

15.79 

23. 

Adilabad 



13,21.910 

12 

3,17,093 

9.35 


Tolangana 

. 


1,50,81,908 

98 

50,99 177 

25.27 


Andhra Pradesh 

. 

■ 

4,09,84,526 

259 

1,25,65,147 

23 .46 
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TABLE n 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOWNS BY SIZE CLASS 1961, 1971 & 1981. 


Size Class 

No. of 
towns in 
1961 

Population 

to 

total 

Urban 

population 

No., of 
towns 
in 1971 

Population %to 
total 
urban 
population 

No. 

of towns 
in 1981 

Population % to 
total 
urban 
population 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I . 

11* 

2,676,944 

42.66 

13** 

4,063,441 

48.36 

20 

67,13,188 

54 

H . 

8 

5,32,301 

8.48 

17 

1,121,533 

13.35 

30 

20,16,775 

16 

m. 

51 

15,20,603 

24.24 

59 

17,57,439 

20 .92 

87 

25.97.544 

21 

IV . 

71 

9,92,500 

15.82 

76 

11,26,783 

13.41 

65 

9.29,303 

7 

V , 

70 

5,48,197 

8.74 

38 

3,18,026 

3,78 

28 

2,16.079 

1.90 

Vi . 

1 

3,963 

0.06 

4 

15,305 

0.18 

4 

14,687 

0.10 

Ail Classes 

212 

62,74,508 

too .00 

207 

84,02,527 

100.00 

234 

1,25,65.147 

100.00 

_ 

.. . 


- —' ' 

-' 

— - - ■ ■ ■ 

.... .... 

- ... 

- - 

' —- 


the town-group of Hyderabad, 
the 4 urban agglomeration. 


The urban poiKil.ifion grew steadily from 17.44% 70%; which was only around 50% by 1961. The 

during 1961 to !'.i .^i% by 1971 and 23.46% by growth of urban population is at 33%, when the. 

1981 The miinlxr of Class-I towns rose from 11 to growth of State Population is 23%, which indicates 

20 and Class II towns from 8 to 30. The urban clearly the magnitude of migration, caused due to 

population in Okm- two classes are at present around urban agglomeration benefits expected for. 

TABLE III 

NO, OF INSTITUTIONS^-ENROLMENT - teacher-ratio—(STATE) 

1973-74 AND 1982-83 


Number of Institutions Number of Institutions 

1973-74 1982-83 



Primary 

School 

Upper High 

Primary school school 

Colleges 

1974-75 

Primary 

School 

Upper 

Primary 

School 

High 

School 

Colleges 

1982-83 

Intake 

36,944 

31,36,746 

3.682 

8,82,155 

3,124 ' 

10,19,621 

199 

1,77,206 

41,291 

42,80,175 

5,056 

14,13,082 

4,031 

17,13,725 

295 

2,91,473 

Teachers 

Trained 

Untrained 

77,970 

1,240 

29,291 

1,798 

50,618 

2,444 

8,840 

80,851 

871 

55,802 

848 

58,711 

795 

11,210 

Student Teacher Ratio 

40 

29 

20 

20 

52 

40 

30 

26 


I able IV number of educational institutions—1981 


NUMBER OF EDUCMIONAL INSTITUTIONS—1971 


Primary Schools . 

Middle Schools . 

High Schools 
Colleges 

Others like : 

(Typing, Shorthand, I.T.I,^ cu t 
Engg. Colleges 
Polytechnics 
Medical 

(including Homeopathy, Aym v, - 
* Source ■ Census. 


Rural 

Urban 

25,971 

4,266 

2,120 

830 

2,082 

1,360 

45 

198 

65 

1,297 


12 

. — 

33 

etc.) — 

23 



Rural 

Urban 

Primary Schools. 

35,136 

5,475 

Middle Schools. 

1,915 

2,706 

High Schools. 

2,255 

1,586 

Junior Colleges. 

— 

407 

Degree Colleges. 

4 

252 

Others— 



(like Shorthand, Typewriting & ITI etc.) 

— 

2,187 

Polytechnics. 

— 

33 

Engg. Colleges. 

— 

19 

Medical 



(including Auyurvedic Homeopathic etc.) 

— 

43 

* Source-, Census. 
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As seen from the above the educational institutions 
in respect of Primary, High School and Colleges have 
not grown in proportion, to growth of urban popula¬ 
tion. As per the Census; more than 50% Colleges 
are only in Class-I town, and all the professional 
colleges are in the Class I towns. Please see the 
statement in respect of educational institutions in case 
some towns for which Master Plans are prepared (See 
Annexure-I). As seen from the statement, many 
institutions do not have play-grounds and Library. 
Further it is observed that many institutions are housed 
in rented buildings and many buildings are not good 
buildings. 


As seen from the Annexure-IV, the number of institu¬ 
tions are observed to be much less in respect of bigger 
cities, when compared to the total number in the 
urban areas of the State. Thus the institutions in the 
bigger cities are more crowded. 


Expenditure on Primary, High School and Degree 
Colleges during the periods 1956-57 & 1982-83 


STATEMENT NOV 


Primary 
Secondary . 

Inter and Degree Colleges 


1956 57 1982-83 

(Crores) (Crores) 
4.04 161.53 

1.14 95.05 

0.77 74.92 


The policies and programmes of the government 
beyond 2001 might be mostly towards consolidation 
of the gains made under the VII Plan in terms of 
strengthening the existing institutions improving 
infrastracture of the educational institutions, enrol¬ 
ment, adult education, training programmes, to make 
the teacher community competent for the present and 
future programmes, re-orientation of education towards 
purposeful and production oriented, physical educa¬ 
tion aiming towards a healthy nation. Further to 
achieve the balanced regional growth through the 
equitable distribution of educational facilities, in the 
mandal system. It is also highly essential to aim at 
discipline and purposeful and meaningful relation 
between the teacher and the taught, and peaceful edu¬ 
cational environments. To improve vastly the teach¬ 
ing aides to keep pace with changing world of space 
age, during 21st Century. 


ANNEXURE- 11 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS- SCHOOL EDUCATION 1984-85 (PROVISIONAL) 











SI. Type of Institution 

No. 

No. of 
Institutions 

■— - 

^ ENROLMENT 

- -- 

Boys Girls 

Total 

Men 

TEACHERS 

Women 

Total 

}. 

Prd-Primary Schools 

45 

1.572 

1,361 

2,933 

12 

59 

71 

2. 

Primary Schools .... 

41,702 

27,62,317 

20,72,733 

48,35,050 

67,308 

24,689 

91,997 

3. 

Upper Primary Schools 

5,445 

10,36.232 

6,57,354 

16,93.586 

28,270 

12,326 

40,556 

4, 

High Schools .... 

4,383 

12,89,675 

7,20,218 

20,09,893 

45,489 

16,574 

62,063 

5. 

High Schools (attached to Junior 
College) .... 

296 

1,70,720 

67,588 

2,38,308 

4,900 

1,620 

6,520 


Total :. 

51,871 

52,60,516 

35,19,254 

87,78,770 

1,45,979 

55,268 

2,01,247 

6. 

Kendriya Vidyalayas and Public 
Schools etc. .... 

48 

33,546 

20,790 

54,336 

673 

1,418 

2,091 

7. 

Teacher Training Schools 

23 

2,128 

1,696 

3,824 

84 

10 

94 

8. 

B, Ed. Colleges .... 

28 

2,186 

1,599 

3,785 

239 

97 

336 


IMPORTANT POLICIES ADOPTED SINCE 
JANUARY, 1983 

1. Starting of a separate Women’s University namely 
Sri Padmavathi University at Tirupathi for devoting 
exclusive attention for women’s education. 

2. Starting of Telugu Vignanapeetham—a research ins¬ 
titution to integrate and co-ordinate the cultural 
extension services of various Akademies and to pro¬ 
mote research in the literary and cultural fields. 


Sd/- 

Statistical Officer 
Dt. 25-02-86 

3. Enhancement of corpus fund for starting Govern¬ 
ment and private colleges with a view to permit the 
starting of the colleges with adequate resources. Allow¬ 
ing time of the year to pay and corpus fund. 

4. Admitting the unaided sections in Private Junior 
and Degree Colleges from 1-6-84 irrespective of the 
period of existence, 

5. Policy decision taken to admit all the men’s colleges 
which have completed 5 years and women’s colleges 
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which have completed 3 years to grant-in-aid with 
effect from October, 1985 depending upon the avail¬ 
ability of finance. 


students and help to keep them abreast of modem 
technology. 

11. OPEN ADMISSIONS 


6. Increase in the E.P.P. Scholarships from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 225/- to Hostlers. Transfer of Scholarship 
sanctioning authority from D.E.O. to D.H.E., and now 
to Registrars and Regional Joint Directors. 

7. Introduction of common entrance test for Engi¬ 
neering and Medical Courses throughout the State. 

POLICIES PROPOSED TO BE ADOPTED 

1. Policy changes indicated regarding starting of one 
Junior College in every Mandal and one Degree 
College in every 3 mandals and one Women’s college 
with vocational courses in every district to be affiliated 
to Mahila University and one P. G. College in every 
district. 


Government is contemplating an innovative idea of 
starting a few open admission colleges on experimen¬ 
tal basis in Arts subjects at -f- 2 stage to cater to the 
needs of the students residing in remote places and 
those who can not get admission in existing conven¬ 
tional junior colleges. This new scheme also helps 
the people who take out their livelihood on daily wages 
while prosecuting higher education. In this pattern 
the students will be taught through modern multi¬ 
media teaching technique using taped lessons, Audio 
Visual cassettes and Television. 

IMPORTANT PROBLEMS OF THE COLLEGES 
TO BE CONSIDERED 


2. Linking of vocational courses at the Junior College 
level by starting vocational courses/restructured 
courses at the Degree Level. 

3. Introduction of Telugu Medium at P. G. Level in 
select courses. 

4. Evolving a common syllabus in the courses in all - 
the Universities. 


5. Introducing three equal optionals at the Degree 
Level in all universities to bring about nobility of 
students from one University to another University. 

6. Bringing about a uniform workload for teachers in 
all the Universities. 

7. Bringing about uniformity in the number of work¬ 
ing days in all the colleges in the State. 


1. Inadequacy of accommodation and other infra¬ 
structural facilities in the colleges. 

2. Procedural difficulties in filling up the vacant teach¬ 
ing, L.D.C. and Typist posts in the colleges on account 
of the delays at the public service commission level. 

3^Non-sanctioning of cadre strength of teaching and 
non-teaching staff in colleges started during the year 
1981-82. 

4. Strengthening of the Regional set up—creation of 
three more Regional Junior Directorate for Zone. I, 
VI and VII. 

5. Lack of effective inspection system to supervise the 
Government and Private colleges and the need for 
creating additional posts of Joint Directors and the 
Supporting Staff for the purposes. 


8. Provision of adequate finance a matching share 
for the purpose of availing U.G.C. grants (150 lakhs 
for 85-86 and 30 crores for 7th plan period). 


6. Need to strengthening the collegiate cell to provide 
training for more college teachers conducting more 
training programmes and to undertake research acti¬ 
vities. 


9. Organising special coaching schemes for S.C. and 
S.T, students to enable them to appear for the medical 
and engineering entrance tests and for the various 
examinations conducted by the Union and State Public 
Services Commissions. 

COMPUTER APPLICATION COURSES 

10. An amount of Rs. 200 lakhs is allotted under the 
plan for 1986-87 keeping in view the resources avail¬ 
able and immediate needs to give a new directions in 
the field of Higher Education for Computer Applica¬ 
tion Courses. As Computer plays a vital and dominat¬ 
ing role in this age of technolog)^, Government feel 
that computer application courses in select degree 
colleges will provide better job opportunities to the 


7. Expansion and consolidation of vocational courses. 

8. Problems of non-fulfilment of conditions laid down 
for starting the colleges by the sponsorers. 

9. The need to review the infrastructural position of 
the existing colleges so as to prepare a Master Plan 
for their development. 

10. Problem of imbalances of strength in the colleges. 
To evolve an admissions policy to even out the diffi¬ 
culties. The problems in more glaring in the case of 
colleges which are situated in the rural areas where 
the colleges functioning with uneconomic strength and 
inadequate facilities forcing the rural students to go 
to urban centres for education. 
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Educaticmal Management Facilities Available 
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statement showing the number of junior degree and oriental colleges existing as on 1-1-1986. 
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ANNEXUHE IV 


NO. OF SCHOOI.S MANAGEMENT-WISE OF SOME IMTORTANT CITIES OF ANDHRA PRADESH 


SI. Name of the Town of rKe Dist. C.G. S.G. PS/ZP MPL Pvt. Pvt. Hu- Total 

No. AideJ aided 


1. Warangal : 

P.S. 

U.P.S, 

H.S. 

H.S./Jc 

Total : 


2. Vishakhapatnam ; 

P.S. 

U.P.S. . 

H.S. 

H.S./Jr. C. . 

Total : . 

3. Gumur : 

P.S. 

U.P.S. . 

H.S. 

H.S.,/.T.C. 

Total : . 

4. Vijayawada : 

P.S. 

U.P.S. . 

H.S. 

H.S./Jr. C. 

5. Ticupati ; 

P.S. 

U.P.S. . 

H.S. 

H.S./Jr. C. 

Total : . 

6. Hyderabtid (Dist.) ; 

P.S. 

U.P.S. . 

H.S. 

H,S./Jr. C. 

'I’otiii ; . 

Note : C. G. ; Central Go\'ertimeat 


6 

22 

2 22 

2 

2 52 



. 2SI 

86 

3 102 

10 

4 47y 



6 

43 

55 

— 

8 

38 

68 


17 

10 

51 

— 

4 

.... 

6 

-- 

35 

91 

180 

61 

23 


84 

16 

3 


19 

21 

13 

— 

34 

..._ 

1 

— 

1 

98 

40 

— 

138 

81 

19 

2 

102 

5 

14 

— 

19 

6 

13 

2 

24 


2 

..... 

2 

92 

48 

4 

147. 

40 

52 

1 

93 

15 

20 

— 

35 

9 

24 

5 

40 

19 


5 

-4 

6 

3 

7 

16 

2 

3 

4 

10 

27 

6 

16 

.50 


2S 

133 

443 


62 

118 

266 


110 

85 

3 00 


9 

3 

22 


209 

339 

1031 


S.G. : State Government. 


















COLLEGiS—DISTRICT-WISE 


SI. District 

No. 



Degree 





Junior 




Oriental 


Govt. 



Pvt. 



Govt. 



Pvt. 


Govt. 


Pvt. 


M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

H 

M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

M W 

T M. 

W T 

1. Srikakulam 

8 

1 

9 

1 

.... 

1 

25 

.... 

25 

1 


1 

. 



2. V’Nagaram 

2 

-- 

2 

4 

1 

5 

12 

-- 

12 

2 

~ 

2 

1 

— 

. 

3, Vizag . 

5 


5 

5 

4 

9 

15 


15 

5 

4 

9 

-- 

. 


4. E, Goda¬ 
vari 

10 

1 

11 

9 

1 

10 

22 

1 

23 

13 

2 

15 


4 

1 5 

5. W, Goda¬ 
vari 

4 

2 

6 

14 

4 

18 

13 

2 

15 

14 

3 

17 

— 

5 

1 6 

6. Krishna 

7 

... 

7 

18 

5 

23 

12 

2 

14 

13 

3 

16 

—• 

3 

3 

7. Guntur 

4 

1 

5 

25* 

1 

26 

12 

1 

13 

22 

6 

28 


7 

1 8 

S. Prakasatn 

4 

2 

6 

9 


9 

24 

—■ 

24 

11 

2 

13 

..... ^ .... 

2 

2 

9. Nellore 

7 

2 

9 

7* 

1 

8* 

12 

. 

12 

5 

3 

S 

. 

- - ■ 2 

2 

10. Kurnool 

6 

1 

7 

10 

. 

10 

IS 

2 

20 

11 

1 

>2 


1 

1 

11. Aaantapur 

12 

1 

13 

3 

— 

3 

18 

3 

21 

6 

1 

7 

.... 

2 

2 

12. Cuddapah 

9 

1 

10 

9 

1 

10 

8 

2 

10 

29 

1 

30 


1 

1 

13. Chittoor 

8 

2 

10 

5 

1 

6 

25 

6 

131 

5 


5 


. 2C 

li 

14. Hyd. 

3 

3 

6 

30 

12 

42 

12 

4 

16 

29 

12 

4) 


11 

11 

15. RR.Dist. 


-■ 

-- 

2 


2 

10 

-- 

10 

11 

3 

14 

, . 


.... 

16. Mcdak . 

17. N’bad . 

5 

1 

6 




16 

3 

19 

1 


1 




4 


4 

3 

1 

4 

11 

1-1, 

12 

4 

-- 

4 


1 

1 

18. M’nagar 

5 

1 

6 

3 


3 

18 

8 

20 



..... 

1 

1 

t 

19. Nalgonda 

3 

1 

4 

4 

-- 

4 

II 

1 

12 

5 

- 

5 


■ ■ 2 

2 

20. Warangal 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

14 

2 

16 

6 

1 

7 


1' 

1 ' 2 

21. Khammain 

5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

3 

22 

.... 

'>2 

2 

2 

4 


. ... 


22. K’nagar 

7 

1 

8 




18 

3 

21 

1 


1 


2 


23. Adilabad 

4 

1 

5 

3 


3 

11 

I 

12 







TOTAL : 

. 125 

24 

149 

170 

34 

204 

359 

36 

395 

196 

44 

240 

'y 

“ 47 

4 51 


(*) Including V.R. Law College, Nellore & ResdI. Colie. 
(£)--Including Kendriya Sanskrit Vjdyapeeth, Tirupati. 
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NOTE ON EMELOYMENl AND LABOUR IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


I he following relates to the organised sector of the 
economy which covers all the establishments in the 
public sector and non-agricultural establishments in 
the private sector employing 10 or more persons. 
Data collected under this programme contains in¬ 
formation in regard to total number of employees by 
sex in the establishments in the previous and current 
quarters. The data is not collected as per urban and 
rural areas. 

At the end of December, 1985, 13924 establishments 
were covered under this programme. 1592610 
persons were employed in the organised sector of 
economy. Out of them 1395584 were men and 
197026 were women. In public sector 1256163 per¬ 
sons were employed of them 1132287 were men 
and 123876 were women. In private sector 336447 
persons were employed. Out of them 263297 were 
men and 73150 were women. The employment 
in public sector branch-wise and in private sector 
accordirtg to size of establishments is furnished 
below : 


.......fyr-— 

Employment as on 31-J2-1985 



Men 

Women 

Total 

A) PUBLIC SECTOR. 




I. Central Government 

.227367 

12023 

239390 

2. State Government , 

3. Central Government 

.303792 

43841 

347633 

(Quasi) . 

158753 

J2579 

171152 

4. State Government (Quasi) 249319 

8232 

257551 

5. Local Bodies . 

193236 

47201 

240437 

I'oial 

1132287 

123876 

1256163 

B) PRIVATE SECTOR 




1. Largest establishments 
(employing 25 and above) 

22(752 

64833 

2S6SS5 

2. Smaller establish-njnts 



(employing !() to 24 



person.s) 

. 41545 

8317 

49862 


3.36,447 

i.592,6f0 


The Hmploynient Exchange statistic.s reflect the un¬ 
employment situation in the State, The un- 
cmploymeni situation is bases on the job seekers 
waiting on the Live Registers of the Emplojment 
Exchanges in the State. The following table shows 
the category-wise break-up of job seekers as on 31st 
December, .1985 ami 3Jst March, 1986. 


Sl. Category of applicant Live Register as on 

No. _ 



31-12-85 

31-3-86 

(1) " (2) 

. (3)‘■ 

■. (4) 

J. Post Graduates .... 

20921 

20426 

2. Graduates. 

131589 

132583 

3. Matriculates & Under-graduates 

925996 

940774 

4. Other educated applicants 

5. Engineering Graduates : 

136116 

137611 

a. Civil. 

2955 

3072 

_b. Mechanical .... 

1734 

1764 

c. Electrical ..... 

866 

858 

d. Others. 

6. Otlier Professional Graduates : 

708 

733 

a. Medical ..... 

2120 

2075 

_b. Agriculture , . . . 

2204 

2155 

c. Veterinary .... 

227 

207 

d. M.B.A.ji.. 

189 

201 

e. C.A. 

96 

89 

r. f. P.G. Diploma holders 

120 

118 

(^^4 S- Other P & E applicants 
■ 7._Diploma holders ; 

2995 

3173 

la. Civil. 

7808 

7924 

b. Mechanical .... 

8036 

8287 

c. Electrical. 

8671 

8217 

d. Others. 

6811 

7255 

8. i.T.ls. 

93264 

96182 

9. B.Eds.. 

14505 

16066 

10 . Teachers (S.G.B.T.) 

9352 

9145 

11. Typists. 

52455 

53792 

12. Sienos. 

10305 

10551 

13. Semi Skilled and un skilled 

892789 

898392 


Out of total job seekers waiting on die Live 
Registers of the Employment Exchanges 1325707 
belong to urban areas and 1035943 to rural areas. 


NOTE ON L/\BOUR WELFARE CENTRES 

rhe labour enactments like Factories Act, 1948, 
provide certain welfare measures for the workers 
when they are on duty. Such welfare measures are 
not available for the workers during their leisure time 
and also to their derendents except a limited cases 
where the big managements have provided their own 
housing colonies for their workers. In order to 
imdertake labour welfare measures for the benefits 
and welfare of the Industrial Workers and their de¬ 
rendents, the Government of Andhra Pradesh decid¬ 
ed to set up Labour Welfare Centres in the State in 
different areas where there is concentration of Indus¬ 
trial Labour. A Scheme was initiated with the es¬ 
tablishment of six. Labour Welfare Centres, in 1966 in 
the second fiye year plan. Abbifter two centres were 
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set up in the second five year plan. Three centres 
were started in the third five year plan. One centre 
was started in 1975 and one centre was started in 1979. 
Thus the J3 labour welfare Centres are functioning at 
the following places ; 

1. Sanathnagar, Hyderabad 

2. Seethaphalmandi, Secunderabad 

3. Azamabad, Hyderabad 

4. Musheerabad, Hyderabad 

5. Nursery School 

6. Vijayawada 

7. Guntur 

8. Visakhapatnani 

9. Nizamabad 

10. Sirpurkagaznagar 

11. Adoni 

12. Rajahmundry 

13. Chittivalasa. 


each centre. l.Vs arc supplied to some ot IhC 
Centres. Tape recorders, T.Vs and Musical instru¬ 
ments are played for the entertainment of the workers. 
Tilm shows and cultural programmes are arranged. 

3. Games Section 

Games supervisor is incharge of this Section. Vari¬ 
ous games material is supplied to the Centres. In¬ 
door and outdoor games and tournaments arc 
arranged. Recently in the months of March and 
April, 1984 mter-factory tournaments arc cultural 
programmes were conducted with the sanctioned 
amount of Rs. 30,000/-. The Labour Welfare Centres 
were fully involved in the events, conducted in this 
regard. 

4. Craft Section 

The Craft Instructor is incharge of this section. 
Tailoring, stitching. Knitting, embroidery and cooking 
arc taught to the female workers and the female 
meroibers of the workers' families. Ihe tinished goods 
stitched and prepared at tlic Centre are sold witii the 
permission of the Commissioner of Labour. 



The Labour Welfare Centres provide recreational 
and educational facilities to the Industrial Workers 
and their families. There are six sections in each 
Labour Welfare centres to cater the needs of the 
workers and their familie-s. They are as follows’^. 

1. Adult Education 

2. Audio visual 

3. Games 

4. Crafts 

5. Nursery School 

6. Health. 

1-r 

The prescribed activities of dificrent sections arc a.? 
follows : 

1. Adult Education Section 

Tfie Adult Education Teacher is incharge of this 
section. Classes are to be conducted in the regional 
languages, Hindi and English. Essay writing and 
debates are to be conducted once in a month. 
MontMy tests are to be arranged to assess the pro¬ 
gress attained by the workers. Workers who are 
found proficient in reading and writing are to be 
prepared for the examinations conducted by various 
organisations. There is a Library attached to each 
Labour Welfare Centre where books, periodicals and 
daily newspapers are supplied to the workers. The 
Labour Welfare Centres are authorised to purchases 
3 daily newspapers, one in English and 2 in local 
languages, 3 weeklies, one fortnightly and 2 monthly 
ihagazines at a cost not exceeding of Rs. 500/- a 


5. Nursery School Section 

The Nursery School Teacher is incharge of tliis 
section. Nursery Classes are held for the children of 
the workers. Games arc also conducted for the 
children. 

d. ^Health Section 

¥he Health visitor is incharge of this section. She has 
to visit houses in the Labour Colony and educates the 
working class in cleanliness and environmental 
hygiene, advise women of the working class in 
matters of pre and post natal maternity cases, ar¬ 
ranges health classes for female workers, gives 
general instructions in health, hygiene, child welfare 
etc., looks after the creche of the centre and arranges 
supply of milk to the children, attends to first aid 
wherever necessary and also gives medicines for 
minor ailments. They have to take up the family 
planning survey by visiting atleast 30 families of 
workers every day. 

The Welfare Organiser is incharge of the Labour 
Welfare Centre, In addition to the supervision of 
the work of the stall, the Welfare Organiser should 
contact the managements of the factories, labour 
leaders anti other active workers who evince keen 
interest in the programmes of the Centre in order 
to enlist their cooperation for conducting tourna¬ 
ments, cultural programmes and such other activities. 
He should organise picnics and visits to local histori¬ 
cal places lor the workers and obtain the cooperation 
of managements in this regard and to organise sports 
and cultural programme for the workers. 


year. 

2. Audio Visual Section 

The Audio Visual Incharge of the Centre looks after 
the activities of this Section, Projectors, Tape re¬ 
corders tind musical instruments are provided to 


The Labour Welfare Centre has an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. It consists of 4 representatives of non- 
oflicial (two each from the management and the 
workers). Tlie term of the committee for 2 years. 
The concerned Deputy Counriissioner of Labour is 
the Cfiairman of the Coranritiec and the A.s.sr. Com- 



missioner of Labour concerned is tbc Secretary of 
the Committee. The functions of the Committee 
are as follows : 

1. To make leco nu iiendations in. the matter of 
working ot the Welfare Centres. 

2. To review the working of the Welfare 
Centres and to suggest way.s and means to 
improve the activities in the Centres. 

3. To help in organising various programmes. 

4. To conduct annual sports, cultural and other 
competitions. 

5. To arrange for the distribution of prizes 
through donations and voluntary contri¬ 
butions, to the workers participating in the 
competitions. 

A draft bill on the Andhra Pradesh Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1970, as prepared and sent to the Govern¬ 
ment in. June, 1970. The purpose of the fund pro¬ 
posed to be collected is to meet the community 
necessities of social education, reading rooms, 
libraries, games and sports, excursions tours and 
holiday homes etc. 

NOTE ON THE ANDHRA PRADESH LABOUR 
WELFARE FUND BILL 

A draft bill for constitution of Labour Welfare Fund in 
Andhra Pradesh drawn on the lines of the Bombay 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 was submitted to 
the Government to bring a legislation. 

The salient features of the draft bill are as follows : 

The Andhra Pradesh Labour Welfare Fund Bill is 
intended to provide for the constitution of a fund for 
lihandug of activities to promote welfare of labour in 
the State and for establishment of a Board for conduct¬ 
ing the activities and other matters connected 
therewith: 

Jt is intended to extend the provisions of the pro¬ 
posed legislation to the workmen employed in 
Factories as defined in Section 2 (M) of the 
Factories Act, 1948, Motoi- Transport Undertakings 
as defined in the Motor 'fransport Workers Act, 
1961 and any other establishments as defined in 
.Section 2 (10) of the Andhra Pradesh Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1966 including registered So¬ 
cieties. Charitable or other Trusts, whether registered 
or not, which carries o nany business or trade or any 
work in connection with or ancillary thereto and 
which employ 20 or more persons, but does not in¬ 
clude an establLsliment not being a factory belonging 


to or under the control of the Central or the State 
Government. 

The Fund is proposed to be constituted by crediting 
the following amounts ; 

1. Unpaid accumulations, i.e., all payments due 
to the employees, but not to paid them within, 
the period of three years from the date on 
which they became due including the wages 
and gratuity legally payable, but does not in¬ 
clude the amount of contribution, if any paid 
by an employer to Provident Fund. 

2. All fines realised from the employees by the 
employers. 

3. Deductions made under sub-section (2) of 
section 9 of the payment of Wages Act. 

4. Contributions by employers and employees 
(every employee shall contribute Re. 1/- per 
year to the fund and every employer shall in 
respect of each employee, contribute Rs. 
2/- per year to the fund. 

5. Any interest by way of penalty paid under 
section 9 of the Bill. 

Any veduntary donations. 

7. Any amount raised by the Board from other 
sources to augment the resources of the 
Board. 

8. Any fund transferred under sub-section 5 of 
section 12 of Bill. 

9. Any sum borrowed by the Board. 

10. Grants or advances made by the GovcrnmcBt 
to the Board to the extent of the Fund avail¬ 
able for the purpose of the Act. 

11. Any compensation paid by the employers 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1923 but remained undisbursecl. 

The board with the approval of the Government, 
make grant out of the fund to any employer, any local 
authority or any other body in aid of any activity 
for the Welfare of Labour approved by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Welfare I'ui.d i.> proposed to be administered by 
a Board consisting representative of Employers and 
Employees and independent members i.e. Secretaries 
to Government in Labour, Finance and Industries 
Departments and a member to represent women. For 
the purpose of advising the Board in the discharge of 
its functions, the Board may constitute one or more 
committees consisting of atleast one member of the 
Board and equal number of representatives of the em¬ 
ployees and employers. 
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The Welfare Conunissioner will be the Prittcipal lixe- 
cutive Officer of the Board. The Board, with the pre¬ 
vious approval of the Government, appoint an officer 
of the Labour Department not below the rank of Joint 
Commissioner of Labour, as Welfare Commissioner. 
TTie Government may appoint as many Inspectrrrs arc 
required. The Board shall have power to appoint such 
officers and clerical and c.xecutivc staff as it thinks fit 
to carry out the purposes of the Fund and to super¬ 
vise the control the activities of any other body 
financed from the Fund. 

The Welfare Fuiid is proposed to be utilised by the 
Board to defray Expenditure on the following ; — 

1. Labour Welfare Centres under the Control of 
the Labour Department. 

2. Reading rooms and Libraries, 

3. Games and Sports. 

4. Community Necessities. 

5. Excursions Tours and Holiday Homes. 

6. Entertainment and other forms of recreation. 


The Goverumeiii may give to the Board such direc¬ 
tions as in their opinion are ncces.sary or expedient in 
connection witn the expenoiturc from the Fund or for 
carrying out the purposes of the Act; and it shall be 
the uuty of the Board to comply with all such direc¬ 
tions. the Government or any officer authorised by 
Uiem may call and examine the records of the Board 
lor the purpose of supervising the working of the 
Board and may pass such orders as they may think fit. 
Jhe Board .shall after the end of each year prepare 
and submit to the Government a report giving an ac¬ 
count of it.s activities durmg the previous year. 

li the Government tne of the opinion that the board is 
unable to perform or has persistently made default in 
the performance of, the duty imposed on it by or 
under the Act or iias exceeded or abused its powers, 
they may, by notification supersede the Board for a 
period not exceeding six months as may be specified in 
the notification and extend the period of supersession 
for such further period not exceeding six months and 
reconstitute the Board in the manner provided in the 
Act. 


7. Home industries and subsidiary occupation 
for women and unemployed persons. 

8. Corporate activities of social nature. 

9. Vocational training. 

l! '<1 X' 

10. Convalescent homes for Tube ecu lo,sis patients. 

11. Prc-schools. 

12. Nutritions food to children of employees. 

13. Construction and maintenance of Labour 
Welfare Centre Buildings. 

14. Cost of administering the Act, including 
salaries etc., of the staff appointed for the 
purpose of the Act. 

1.5. Medical aid to employees for specialised 
treatment in deserving cases. 

16. Such other objects as would in the opinion 
of the Goverrvment improve the standard of 
living and ameliorate the .social conditions 
of labour. 


Ctovcrnment are aulltoriscd under the Act to make 
Rules on the related matters and the Board is autho¬ 
rised to make regulations on the service matters of the 
staff and otlier related matter. 

The State Government through their letter No. 1247/ 
Lab.Ill/79-6, dated 6-1-1982 sent the draft bill i.e., 
“The Andhra Pradesh Labour Welfare Fund Bill"’ to 
the Government of India Ministry of Labour for the 
concurrence for undertaking legislation in the state, 
since the subject matter of the said BiUs falls within 
the concurrent list. The matter is pending with the 
Government of India. 

In continuation to the note received from the Dii'cctor 
of Employment & Training and The Commissioner of 
Labour. The following statement relating to the ; 

(1) District-wise number of working Factories & 
Workers 1982. 

(2) Working Population by Industrial Category 
and Sex-Rural and Urban 1981, 


The board with the approval of the Government, 
make grant out of the fund to any employer, any 
local authority or any other body in aid of any acti¬ 
vity for the welfare of Labour approved by the 
Government. 

The Bill provides For tlie procedure to be followed in 
respect of the unpaid accumulations transferred to the 
fund and claims thereto. 


(3j Proportion of workers to total population 
(percentage) and their distribution into 
Board Categories. 

(4) Labour situation 1981 to 1984. 

(5) Members of placements effected and num¬ 
ber on the Live Register of Employment Ex¬ 
change, 1973-74 to 1983-84. 

(6) Industrial disputes and Man-days Lo.st in 
Major Industries 1977'to 1981. 
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TABLE 1 


SI, 

District 



No. 

of working factorie.s 

Nt 

. 



.. 

- --- 






Public 

Private 

Total 

I. 

Srikakulam. 



6 

224 

230 

D 

Vizianagavani 



6 

227 

233 

3. 

Visakhapatnam 



35 

524 

559 

4. 

Bast Godavari 



36 

1,549 

1,585 

5. 

West Godavari 



28 

1,234 

1,262 

6. 

Krishna 



52 

1.641 

1,693 

7. 

Gunttir 



56 

2,453 

2,509 

8, 

Prakasam . 



7 

600 

607 

9. 

Nellorc 



14 

625 

6,391 

K). 

Cliiiloor 

• • • 


25 

406 

431 

11. 

Anamapur . 

. • 


24 

400 

424 

12. 

Cuddaptih . 

• • • 


9 

372 

381 

13. 

Kur,nool 

» * » 


25 

523 

548 

14. 

Hyderabad 

» • ♦ 


79 

1,905 

1,984 

15. 

Nalgonda . 

• • • 


25 

532 

557 

16. 

Meliaboobnagar 

• • • 

. ^ 

?7-N7 

--ir:/254 

27J 

17, 

Kurimnagar 


■ 1 


376 

395 

18. 

.Adilabad . 

• 


11. 

150 

)6l 

19. 

Nizamabad 

• • ‘ 


i3 

540 

553 

20. 

.K.hammain 



19 

477 

496 

21. 

SVarangal . 



18 

575 

591 

22,. 

Ritiga Reddy 

• • • 


12 

410 

422 

23. 

Mcdak . . , . 

. ♦ * 


13 

! 

t 

1 

396 


Total : 



547 

16,380 

16,927 


Source DirecK.))' 

of .Factories & Boilers. 





No. of worktrs employed 
l^ublic Private Total 


927 
1,199 
i 7,472 
2,833 
2,688 
5,362 
2,939 
813 
1,182 

3.702 

2.763 
3,364 
2,301 

20,961 

1.764 
956 

3,456 

1.702 
3,013 
2,728 
3,601 

11,314 
8,133 

105,173 


3.686 

12,773 

13,741 

28,962 

34,707 

20,932 

77,860 

56,226 

5.644 
6,849 
4,315 
6,537 
12,986 
49,876 

5,888 

3.644 
3,606 

11,299 
12,5.94 
3,647 
4,374 
15,152 
15,666 

4,10,955 


4,613 
13,972 
31,213 
31,795 
37,935 
26,285 

80.799 
57,039 

6,826 

10,551 

7,078 

9,901 

15,287 

70,837 

7,652 

4,600 

7,092 

13,001 

15,607 

6,375 

7,975 

26,466 

23.799 

5.16,128 


TABLE 1 

fNDUSTRlAl, DISPUTES AND MANOAYS LOST IN MAJOR INdUSTOES 

1977 to 1981 


Year 

Strikes 

Lockouts 

No. of 

wrokers involved 

No. of 
Mandays lost 

1977 . 

47 

53 

32,000 

5,77,000 

1978 . 

100 

17 

52,964 

6,73,763 

1979 . 

108 

8 

59,580 

5,47,376 

1980 .. 

104 

17 

53,098 

6,17,466 

.. 

Sourer Ci juiixiissionei' ksbour, .Andhra PratTesli. 

94 

13 

42.5 iO 

1.3,82.407 
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TABLE 3 


members of placements effected and number on the live register of 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, 1973-74 TO 1983-84. 


S. No. Yeai' 


No. of placements effected No. of live Register at llte 
(in lakhs) end of the year (in lakhs) 


1. 1973 - 74 

2. 1974 75 

3. 1975- 76 

4. 1976- 77 

5. 1977.78 

6. 1978.79 

7. 1979- 80 

S. 1980 81 

9. 1981-82 

10, 1982- 83 

11. 1983 84 


Source : Director of Employment & Training. 


0.31 

4.92 

0 .26 

5.89 

0.39 

6.11 

0.53 

7 .21 

0.48 

8 .41 

0 .48 

10.72 

0..34 

13.11 

0 .26 

15.00 

0,31 

16.31 

0..34 

18.65 

0.37 

20.64 


TABLE 4 

labour situation 1981 TO 1984. 


ycar/Month 


1981 

1983 

1984(P) 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Industrial 

Workers 

Mondays 

Disputes 

Involved 

lost 

107 

42,510 

13,82,407 

201 

1.41,426 

10,00,108 

81 

1,15,004 

13,47, 473 


Source ; Commissioner of labour, Hyd, 
(P) : Provisional. 




mi ' 

TABLE 5 


PROPORTION OF WORKERS TO TOTAL POPULATION (PERCENTAGE) AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 

IN TO broad categories 


WORKERS 


MARGINAL WORKERS NON-WORKERS 


1981 


1971. 



Persons 

Male 

Female 

Persons 

Male 

F’emalc 

Persons 

Male 

Fcnictlc 

Total 

42.18 

56.16 

27 .87 

7.69 

4.57 

10.88 

50,13 

39.27 

61 ,24 

Rural 

45 .76 

58.48 

32 .85 

8..34 

4.69 

12,04 

45 .90 

36 .83 

55.11 

Urban 

30.36 

48.82 

11 .11 

5 .58 

4 ,02 

7,02 

64,06 

47,18 

81 .S7 

Total 

41.39 

58 .21 

24.16 

2.00 

0,17 

3 ,88 

56 .61 

41 .62 

71 .96 

Rural 

43 .94 

60.34 

27 .37 

2.32 

0.18 

4 .50 

S3 .74 

39.58 

68.13 

Urban 

30 .73 

79 ,9o 

10.54 

0 .63 

o.n 

0.18 

68 .64 

49 .99 

88 .28 


Source : Census of India 1981 Paper -1 of Andhra Pradesh 1981. 


TABLE 6 

working population by industrial category .\nd sex 


si. Category 

No. 

1, Cultivator.s. .. 

2, .Agricultural Labourers, 

3, House hold. Industry. 

4, Other workers. 


Total 


RURAL and URRAN 1981 


(In lakhs) 



Rural 


Ui ban 



Persoas 

Males 

Feirutles 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

71 .87 

54.33 

17.54 

1 .84 

1 ..52 

0.32 

78 .73 

38.21 

40.5! 

4.19 

2 .31 

1 .88 

9.50 

6.01 

3.49 

2 .77 

1 .80 

0.97 

28.14 

22.63 

5 ,51 

29 .03 

25 .46 

3.57 

188.24 

121 .18 

67 .05 

37 .83 

31 ,09 

6.74 


Stiuric : Census of luJia '198 1 Per 1 of Andhra Pratiesb. 
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REPORT ON HOlJi»»NG IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


BR]ET' DESCRiPTION OF ANDHRA PRADESH 
STATE 

Andliru Psadcbh cauic into existence on 1st Novem¬ 
ber. 1956. When states in India were recognised on 
linguistic basis, it is four largest stale of India, spread¬ 
ing over an area of 274700 sq. km. and its present 
population is estimated to be about 5 crorcs and 16 
laklis. H>derabad is the capital of Andhra Pradesh 
which is one of the metropolitan cities of the country. 

'Ihe State is divided into 22 districts for administra¬ 
tive purposes. Naming the districts in clockwise order 
from the North-East, they are Srikakulam, Visakha- 
patnam. East Godavari, Wesc-Godavari, Krishna, 
Guntur, (Now Ongolc also), Nellore, Chittoor, 
Cuddapah, Anantapur, Kurnool, Mahbubnagar, 
Hyderabad, Mcdak, Nizamabad, Adilabad, Karim- 
nagar, Warangal, Klianimam and Nalgonda districts. 
The State of Andhra Pradesh came into being by tag¬ 
ging on the Telugu speaking districts of the earstwhile 
Hyderabad state v^-ith the Andhra Pradesh that had al¬ 
ready been formed out of the old composite Madras 
State. 

THE HOUSING STATUS IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


4. Supply of Housing by both public &, private 
.sectors in urban areas as per 198! census, is 
3,24,626. 

5. A total of 22 lakhs houses have to be con¬ 
structed of various categories to meet current 
housing demand in the urban areas of the 
State. 

In Andlna Piadc'vli too, housing had failed to keep 
pace with the increased demand. Thus in the decade 
3961-71, the increase in the number of houses at 
15.22% fell short of growth of population and house¬ 
holds at 20,91% and T7.22%5 respectively. The .short¬ 
age is purticiilarly acute in the urban areas where the 
number of houses increased by 19,63% only as against 
the increase in pv)puIation and house-holds at 33.92% 
and 30.8377, re.spectively. One estimate places the 
current backlog of housing at iB.66% lakhs, of which, 
the Hyderabad metropolitan area itself accounts prob¬ 
lem is to less serious in rural areas though i{ had not 
surfaced a,s et.’.nspicuously at an urban area. It is 
particularly acute in case of persons belong to the 
weaker section srcli as Harijans and Girijans. who live 
in .squalid and contested conditions. 


HOI USING AGENCIES—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
SECTORS IN THE STATE 

PUBLIC S i'ATE SECTOR 

(1) Andhra Pradesh Housing Board. 

(2 ) The Andhra Pradesh Co-Op. Housing Fede¬ 
ration. 

(3) Urban Development Authorities. 

(4) Andhra Pradesh infrastructure corporation. 

(5) Andhra Pradesh State Police Housing Cor¬ 
poration. 

(6) .Andhra Pradesh State Housing Corporation. 

(7) Weaker Section Housing. 

(8) Andhra Pradesh Housing Corporation. 

(9) Municipal Corporation. 

CENTRAL SECTOR 

The Housing for various institutions which are estab¬ 
lished throughout tlie state, specially, BHEL, ECIL, 
Midhani, Railways, for the employees housing. 

PRIVATE SECTOR 

The Housing .sector with the private entrepreneurs 
have contributed much in many urban areas of 
Andhra Pradesh with industrial houses and multi- 
.storyed flats. 

THE HOUSING PROFILE FOR HYDERABAD 
CITY 

According to 1981 census there are 3,41,999 occupied 
residential houses us against 4,37,452 households in 
Hyderabad city. The corresponding figure for the 
Hyderabad Development Area excluding MCH Area 
are 1,16,170. residential houses and 1,31,345 house¬ 
holds. 


A substantial percentage of houses can be classi¬ 
fied as Kutcha with practically to aminities and may 
be treated as not fit for human inhabitation. 

it is estimated that 16% of total population in the 
city is residing in slum areas. Therefore, it is assumed 
that 20% of the houses in city and about 15% in out¬ 
side area would be required to be added to the housing 
reqairement to get the real housing shortage, 

it is estimated that the housin;) shortage in Hyderabad 
Area is 1,27., 801 dwelliug unite as on 1981. 


1. The total population of the Andhra Pradesh is 
5.36 lakhs, and the urban population consti¬ 
tutes 23.25%. 

2. The present housing stock in the urban areas 
as per 1981 census is, 13.7 lakhs residential 
houses. 

3. The Housing shortage as per 1981 housing 
units in the urban areas is 7,25,000. 
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ESTtMATli or CURRENT HOUSING SHORl'AGS—1951 

Si, No. Particulars Hydera- HUDA Hyd. 

bad cxdu- Devc- 
City ding lopment 
Hydera- .\rca 
bad 
eily 


1. No. of houseiiolds , 

4.37,452 

1,31,348 

5,68,800 

2. No. of houses 

3,41,499 

1,16,170 

4,57,669 

.3. .No. of housclioKts 




requiring 

Separate accommod^'ition 

95,953 

15.178 

1,11.131 

(1—2) . • • • 




4. Houses requiring re¬ 




placement (15% o1 
HOUSING STOCK) 

14,393 

2,277 

16,670 

Apparent shortage dwel¬ 




ling units 

1,10,346 

' 17,455 

j ,27,801 

* Source : Derived from data obtained from Census of India. 


The above table indicates that assuming a famd^y size 
of 5.5 persons per household, the number of houses 
to be provided for increasing population. 

HVDERABAD DEVELOPMENT AREA 


ANNUAL HOUSING REQUIREMENTS BY TYPE, OF 
DWELLING UNITS 


SI. No. Type 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
House- 
Itoids in 
each 
category 

Dwelling 

units 

Required 


... . . .. 

-- 

I. Economically Wcitkcr Section . 

40.0 

14,000 

2 . Low Income Group, 

30.0 

10,500 

3. Middle Income Group 

25.0 

8,7.50 

4 Higher Income Group 

5.0 

1,750 


100.0 

35,000 


HOUSING requirements 1-OR FUTURE POPULA¬ 
TION 


Year 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Addi¬ 

tional 

popula¬ 

tion 

Number 
of units 
Required 

1981 . . ■ 

28,60,156 

11,56,799 

2,10,327 

1991 . 

, 40,16,955 

11,56,7.99 

2,10,327 

2001 . 

. 58,47,894 

18,30,939 

3,32,898 


29,87,738 5,43,225 

ONE HOUSEHOLD—5 .5 persons. 

To solve lids housing shortage in the next 15 to 20 
years, the annua! rate"of construction should be 40,000 
dwelling uniis of lower income categorv who form the 
majority wittioiit shelter. 


The category of population is based on the income 
status, which is vague in certain respects of households 
since the urban strata falls three different sections, 
Lower Income Group, Middle Income Group & 
Higher Incomes. Therefore much emphasis is to be 
stressed on the economically weaker section & lower 
income category, which faces a grave situation in any 
urban metropolis in the city or in the country. 

PRESENT HOUSING SITUATION 

The city of Hyderabad has been experiencing only 
public agencies as the primary body for house building 
activity for the past 20—25 years. The private agen¬ 
cies have also been contributing ever since financial 
institutions started financing the Housing projects & 
Schemes uaderiaken have also been successful, con¬ 
tributing the total housing stock of Hyderabad. 

The public agencies have so far constructed 52,686 
houses which constitutes only about 11 % of the hous¬ 
ing stock. The details of number of houses is given 
below : 

1. HUDA. 4,459 

2. APHB. 15,778 

3. APIIC. 1,002 

4. MCH.10,314 

5. AP Police Housing Corporation . . . 3,189 

6. Collector, R.R. Dist. Weaker Section, Housing . 600 

7. LIO. 60 

8. Public Sector undertaking stall housing, BHEL , 

ECIL, MIDHANl, NFC, ECIL, HAL, IDPL etc. 11,600 
.-a _ 

52,686 

St -. ■ ... .. — .. -- . . 

HU DA'S EFFORTS 

The Hyderabad Ihbitn Development Authority has 
undert^eii a programme for development of sites 
which is of unprecedented dimension. In the last 10 
years of its existence, tlic HUDA has been able to 
develop nearly 10,000 house sites and houses put to¬ 
gether, a bulk of w hich have gone to Government Em¬ 
ployees etc. In the present sites and services prog¬ 
ramme, it is proposed to develop nearly 10,000 plots 
by the end of this year itself. 

As per the Master Plan, HUDA has identified large 
tracts of land lor undertaking comprehensive and 
integrated residential area development in phase-wise 
manner keeping in view, amongst other factors, the 
financial resources at its di.spo.sal. 

APPROACH 

.It is evident that if the housing shortage is to be miti¬ 
gated, about 40,000 dwelling units per year have to 
be constructed. In (his, Ihc rale of public agencies 
like HUDA is of promotional nature. Thereby, HUDA 
proposes to take up sites and .services approach to 
bridge the gap. 

SITES AND SERVICES 

The sites and services selicme i.s a low cost solution 
to the housing problem especially mitigating the large 
deficit is the economically weaker .sections and the 





low income category of the comiiiuiiity. In this, 
HUrtA's input is to assemble land, layout the plots, 
fonii.uion of access ioads, footpaths and pavements as 
per :'landaiTls. provisions of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage faciiifics, street-lighting, lands gaping, 
provision of coniniiinity facilities, and provision of off¬ 
site infrastructure facilities like arterial roads, trunk 
water and sevvare etc. 

HOUSING SCHEMES UNDERTAKEN BY 
ANDHRA PRADESH HOUSING BOARD 

The /Andhra Prade.sh Housing Board is constituted 
under an Act of Legislature called ‘The A.P. Housing 
Board Act, 1956’ as a successor to the Ex. City Im¬ 
provement Board, Hyderabad and Ex. Town Improve¬ 
ment trust, Secunderabad and started functioning on 
1-7-1960. It inherited 7,144 houses on its formation. 
Now the activities of the Board cover all the 23 dis¬ 
tricts of the State. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 


SCHEMES UNDERTAKEN BY ANDHRA 
PRADESH STATE HOUSING CORPORATION 

The Andhra Pradesh State Housing Corporation is 
dedicated to the social objective of providing shelter 
to the Weaker .Sections of the society, predominantly 
consisting of Sciicdiiled Castes, Tribes and Backward 
Classes. ' A rniiiimiun of 50% of the houses are meant 
for Scheduled Castes, 1091 of Scheduled Tribes, l5^/i 
to Backward Classes and the remaining to other 
eligible beneiiciaries. All those with an income less 
than Rs. 350/ - per month are eligible for rural hous¬ 
ing and those with an income less than Rs. 500/- p.m. 
are eligible for urban houses. These are the present 
nonns adopted by us based on norms prescribed by 
Housing and Urban Development Corporation. 

PH YSICAL A CHIEVEMENT 

Tire corporation has so far constructed about 4,42,643 
houses for the benelit of .Scheduled Castes. Scheduled 
Tribes, Backward Classes and other Weaker Sections 
in the State. Out of them 85 to 90% of the houses 
are in rural area. 


Since its formation, the Board has constructed 38,521 
tenements including 7196 houses during 1985-86 the 
details of which are as follows • 

HIG . 

MtG 


I.IG 

EWS 

Others 

SIHS 

RHS 

SCS 


Total 


40,S 

9170 

sEsm 

6154 

716 

160 

184 

200 

38,511 


75% of these tenements are for EWS and LIG 
allottees. A further number of 15,110 tenements 
costing Rs. 56.63 crores arc under various stages of 
construction as indicated below ; 


MIG 
HIG 
LIG I 
LIG n 
Others 


144 

6387 

7098 

I486 

3 


The caste-wise breakup of semi permanent rural, rural 
permanent and urban permanent houses taken up. 
year-wise in the state is as follows :— 


Commu¬ 

1983- 


(984- 

O/ 

1.9S5- 


nity 

84 


85 


86 


7 

61,336 

47 ,54 

59,585 

47 .73- 

65,038 

48 .04 

S.T’s . 

23,790 

18 .44 

19,544 

15 .66 

18,863 

18.93 

B.C’s . 

35,936 

27.85 

34,819 

27 .89 

41,046 

30 .32 

Others . 

7,962 

6.17 

10,88! 

8.72 

8,699 

6,43 


^tal .1,29,024 100.00 1,24.829 100.00 1,3.3.646 100 .Op 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES 

Hyderabad Urban Development Authority was consti¬ 
tuted under the A.P. Urban areas (Dev.) Act 1975 
along with Planning and controlling of the growth at 
entire metropolitan area, it is even doing the housing 
actively. Housing shortage is very huge in the tw'in 
cities of the total housing shortage in A.P. of 1.86 
million. Hyderabad nearly accounts for 1,00,000 units 
and to projection bv HUDA this may even go upto 
2,00,000 bv 1981 HUDA along with other agencies 
trying to solve the housing problem, medition to slum 
redevelopment activities. 


The urban authorities at Visakhapatnam and Vijaya¬ 
wada are also taken keen interest to carry housing 
activities. 


During 1985-86 (upto 1/86) the HUDCO has sanc¬ 
tioned 10 schemes comprising 400 HIGH; 1043 MIG, 
866 LIG 1 and 135 LIG 11 hou.ses totalling to 3244 
costing Rs. 12.06 crores comprising loan component 
of Rs. S.25 crores. A.P. Housing Board received a 
sum of Rs. 400.00 lakhs from HUDCO as loan re¬ 
leases during 1985-86 (upto 1/86). The Board re¬ 
ceived a sum of Rs. 411.00 lakhs inclusive of 
Rs. 192,00 lakhs from open Market Borrowings from 
the Government as plan Funds during 1985-86. The 
Government also released Rs, 100.00 lakirs under 
Non-Plan. 


THE MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE STATE FOR 
THE EFFICIENT HOUSING PROGRAMMES TO 
MEET THE CURRENT DEMANDS : 

The succes.s in implementation of a massive house 
building programmes requires prooer building material 
and high efficiency in the technical supervision and 
new fccbnic in the construction methods. Several al¬ 
ternative,s have been evolved for obtaining low cost 
housing by adopting several innovative technics. 

(a) Cost of land infrastructure at the desired 
levels. 









fb) Quality in extent, of-accGitimodation. 

(c) Quality in the levels of internal and exter¬ 
nal services. 

(d) Technics of construction, 

(e) Administrative Control. 

The State has adopted certain cost effective methods 
which are aimed at : 

(a) Rationalising the standards of values of the 
services could be provided and of the dwel¬ 
ling unit which is to be constructed, so that 
they can confirm to the live styles and 
affordability. 

fb) The economics in the values of building 
materials used particularly by mobilising 
under utilised such as local building mate¬ 
rials and technics for which the cost to the 
beneficiaries low. 

fc) By encouraging self help and mutual help 
technics of construction which is possible 
by minimising the role of finance and over 
heads. 

fd) Increasing the efficiency of the construction 
methods by adopting cost saving technics 
particularly those which are labour intensive 
and could draw upon the unskilled labour 
of the beneficiaries. 

fc) To a great extent the stale is adopting pre- 
fabjicalion technics and standardising them 
which ultimately result in economy and effi¬ 
ciency the use of material and construction. 
However while adopting free cost of tech¬ 
nical, the following factors are kept in 
view :— 

fA) The technic shall be such that it shall 
help to reduce the cost of building to 
a level less than the ones with tradi¬ 
tional materials and technics. 

fB) The technics shall be simple for 
designing and execution largely by 
semi-skilled and un-skilled labour in 
all parts of the state. 

(C) It shall help to minimise the use of 
scares and costly building materials 
like cement, steel, wood. 


TIk* .Andhra Pj'adcsh State has taken up number 
of hou.sing schemes tlirough the assistance of HUDCO, 
Lie and banks which constitute both urban and niral 
houses throughout the .statc3. The state of Andhra 
Prade-shnis largely financed by liUDCO (Govt, of 
India) for many urban areas c.specially to the Govern¬ 
ment institutions where the housing activity is very 
much in progress like Hyderabad, Vijayawada, 
Vishakhapatnam, Tirupafi, Guntur, Warangal etc. 


THE HOUSING POLICY PERSPECTIVE FOR THE 
STATE IN THE CONTEXT OF URBANIZATION 
IN 2001 A.D. 

1. To prox'ide low cost houses for all categories 
of people suiting economically and socially to 
the existing environment. 

2. To provide house sites and facilities with 
necessary infrastructure with affordable prices 
specially to the lower classes and down trodden 
in the urban areas. 

M 3. To induce industrial workers to build houses 
^ adjacent to the factories. 

f 

4. Establishing a gap to with-stancl rural to urban 
migration. 

5. To provide housing facilities by various hous¬ 
ing Corporations and through rental housing 
schemes, 

6. To make substantial effort in the state towards 
.slum clearance and environmental improve¬ 
ment in the urban areas. 

7. To promote and encourage self help housing, 

8. Establishing factories for new building mate¬ 
rials with innovative technics, 

9. The price control of building materials in diffe¬ 
rent ways such as standardising the products. 

10. Fixing the rent pattern in the State. 

11. Developing proper management in house build¬ 
ing methods. 

12. Policy on land avnihibilitv. 

13. Creation of advance building construction 
methods and training to all technical person¬ 
nels throughout the state. 



StCUKITY, SAI ElY & VIGILAiNCE ASPECTS 
IN URBAN AREAS 


Hyderabad City is the sixth largest City in the 
country according to the census of 1981. Like any 
other metropolitan Cities, this City has also witnessed 
population increase during the twentieth century, par¬ 
ticularly, during the last 3 or 4 decades. While the 
population of the City in 1901 was 4.5 lakhs, it shot 
upto 25 lakhs in 1981. Various developmental 
schemes launched by the Government with more em¬ 
phasis on industrialisation have already set the City 
and surrounding areas on a course of rapid urbanisa¬ 
tion with all the concomitants of such change. The 
Ranga Reddy District, which surrounds the City has 
many industries in the area adjacent to the City limits 
and this industrialisation of the adjoining areas of the 
City has its own impact on the Law and Order and 
Crime Position of the City. This transformation has 
its impact on the behaviour and attitude of the peo- 
nle influencing the trend and nattern of Crime. The 
Police force of the City had in the past confronted 
several problems, like political agitations, communal 
disturbances, industrial disputes, extremist menace of 
lesser degree and etc. The Police force with a strength 
of 1931 armed and 5537 unarmed force of the City 
(Total 74681 during 1985, though apnears to be adcf" 
cjuate. is not ideal to deal with situations more effec¬ 
tively. Though Police force of the City has been in¬ 
creased slightly in the last two decades, there is im¬ 
perative need to increase the stren^h considerably for 
effective policing of the City, particularly in the com¬ 
partments of City Crime Branch, City Armed Reserve 
and Traffic Police which are absolutely inadequate. 

The Hyderabad Citv Police Act came into force in 
1938 with a Commissioner of Police as head of the 
City Police. The suburban areas falling in the juris¬ 
diction of Ranga Reddy District with rapid urbanisa¬ 
tion due to location of industries, creation of satellite 
townships and springing up of new residential colonies 
has been posing immense nroblems of policing the 
area due to far flung location of residential colonies 
and isolated houses which became vulnerable to the 
depredations of the dacoits. Industrial unrest ha.s 
become a common phenomenon in this industrial area 
requiring deplovment of huge Police force for main¬ 
tenance of law & order. None of the Police Stations of 
Ranga Reddy District, surrounding Hyderabad Citv is 
fully equipped either bv way of man-power or trans¬ 
port or communication to deal with the existing Crime 
and Law & Order problems of the industrial area. The 
Citv jurisdiction is neither co-terminus with the 
Hyderabad LTrban Revenue District nor the Municipal 
Corporation limits. Similar is the case with the juris¬ 
diction of Ranga Reddy District. 

One Man Police Commission, headed bv Sri K. 
Ramachandra Reddv. retired Inspector General of 
Police. Andhra Pradesh, ha*: .suggested to brinv the 
following suburban Police Stations of Ranga Reddy 
District to Citv jurisdiction : 

1 Sanathnagar. 

2 Balanager. 


3. Alwal. 

4. Malkajgiri, 

5. Kushaiguda. 

6. (Jppal. 

7. Saroornagar and 

8. Raidurga. 

and if this is done the Commission also suggested for 
the creation of one more Zone with a Dy. Commis¬ 
sioner of Police incharge of the Zone area. Consider¬ 
ing various circumstances prevailing in law & Order 
and crime fields, it appears to be necessary to add 
these eight suburban police stations to the City for 
effective policing so that there could be contiguity of 
the jurisdiction and better policing in industrial areas. 

Many V.V.I.Ps. and V.I.Ps. visit Hyderabad, 
Begumpet Airport which has been a domestic airport, 
has attained partly the status of International Airport 
and it is likely to become a full-fledged airport in future. 
In view of mounting terrorism in the country, there 
is need to intensify security measures at the Airport 
and other places of halt of the V.V.I.Ps, atKl V.I.Ps. 

CITY POLICE SET-UP 

The City is divided into Zones. J here arc four 
Zones namely (1) East Zone, (2) West Zone, (3) 
South Zone and (4) North Zone and each zone is 
under the charge of a Deputy Commissioner of Police. 
Each Zone is divided into Division of 3 to 4 depend¬ 
ing upon the area and problems of the area. There 
are 13 Divisions in the City and each Division is divi¬ 
ded into 4 to 6 Police Stations and each police station 
is under the charge of an Inspector of Police. There 
are 58 Police Stations at present in the City. The 
strength of each Police station on the average is 3 to 
4 Sub-Inspectors, 6 to 8 Head-Constables and 40 to 
60 Police constables. The head of the City Police is 
the Commissioner of Police and he is assisted by an 
Additional Commissioner of Police and the Dy. Com¬ 
missioner of Police, Administration, besides the Zonal 
Dy. Commissioners of Police, There arc separate Dy. 
Commissioners of Police for Traffic and Special 
Branches. The latter is meant for collection of Intel¬ 
ligence. A City Crime Station has been formed in 
1984 under the charge of a Dy. Commissioner of Police 
to deal with important offences against property and 
white-collar offences. The City Armed Reserve, which 
is the armed wing of the City Police is under the charge 
of a Dy. Commissioner of Police, Thus, the Com¬ 
missioner of Police is assisted by the Additional Com¬ 
missioner of Police and 9 Dy. Commissioners of Police 
in the course of policing the city. 

The problems of the Police are generally in the fol¬ 
lowing fields : 

1. Law & Order. 

2. Grime. 

3. Collection of Intelligence and 

4. Traffic. 
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1. LAW AND ORDER : 

The main law & order problem of the City has been 
dealing with communal disturbances. The following 
(30) Police Stations have been identified as commu¬ 
nally hypersensitive ; 

I. South Zone : 

1. Cbarminar 

2. Bahadurpura 

3. Hussaini Alam 

4. Kainatipura 

5. Chandrayangutta 

6. Chatrinaka 

7. Shah All Banda 

8. Shamsheergunj 

9. Chaderghat 

10. Mirchowk 

11. Mogalpura 

12. Rein Bazar 


Stations also the strength is found to be inadequate, 
The Police Stations function on a shift basis. The 
strength of the Police Station is divided into four sec¬ 
tions" excluding the man power required for property 
crime. Court work, investigation and maintenance of 
records. Thus one section, hardly gets about 6 to 8 
Constables with one or two Head-constables to assist 
the Sub-Inspectors and the Inspector. These sections 
work from 8.00 A.M. to 1.00 P.M. from 1.00 P.M. 
to 9.00 P.M. and from 9.00 P.M. to 8.00 A.M. While 
only one section is available during day time, there 
will be two sections during night for patrolling in the 
Police station areas. Though the strength of a Police 
station appears to be considerably high with 45 to 50 
Police constables, particularly there wiU not be more 
than 8 to 10 police-constables in each section. Con¬ 
sidering leave, sick etc. there is need to increase the 
strength of each Police Station so that at least 15 P.Cs. 
are available in each Section. This means that the 
strength of a Police Station should be about 65 to 75; 
The One Man Police Commission headed by Sri K, 
Ramachandra Reddy has also suggested strength of 1 
Circle Inspector, 3 S.Is., 2 ASIs., 10 HCs and 65 PCs 
for A Class urban police station. 


13. Dabeerpura 

14. Madannapet 

15. Malakpet 

16. Saycedabad 

17. Santoshnagar 

18. Bhavaiiinagar 

19. Kalapather. 

2. West Zone : 

1. Habeebnagar 

2. Mangalhat 

3. Shah Inayatgunj 

4. Asifnagar 


7m 


The other law & order problems that ihe City Police 
_ has been facing arc ; 

agitations 


1. Political agitations 
g2. Land disputes 



3. Industrial disputes and 

yi 4: Other types of problems resulting in rioting 
and hurt. 

Except the political agitations, the remaining problems 
do not merit much discussion from the Commission 
point of view. If the man-power suggested in this 
Note, both armed and unarmed is sanctioned, it would 
be sufficient to meet the Political agitations also. 


TI. CRIME 


5. Tappachabutra 

6. Kulsumpura 

7. Golconda 

8. Humayun Nagar and 

9. Longer Houze 
3. East Zone : 

1. Afzalgunj and 

2. Amberpet. 

Huge force, both armed and civil, have to be de¬ 
ployed in these communally sensitive areas to pres- 
serve peace, particularly, during important festivals 
Bonalu, Ganesh Immersion Day Ceremony, Ramzan 
etc. It is worthwhile to note that at one point of 
time about 200 armed platoons, besides the existing 
civil police have been deployed in these communally 
sensitive areas to control communal disturbances. This 
huge force reflects the gravity of the situation which 
warrants deployment of huge force for maintenance 
of law & order effectively. The existing civil force is 
found to be quite inadequate in these areas to tackle 
day-to-day problems. Even in the remaining Police 


The traditional crime i.e. crime against property by 
the professional criminals has been gradually on the 
increase not only in the City but also in the sub-urban 
areas of Ranga Reddy District. In fact the violent 
crime i.e., dacoities and robberies have steadily in¬ 
creased for the last two decades and this increase of 
violent crime has been causing great concern to the 
concerned Police Dacoities and robberies have gone 
up from 38 in 1970 to 80 in 1980 and 87 in 1985. 

Total congnizable crime registered in 1970 under 
IPC in the City, which stood at 3472 cases, registered 
a phenomenal growth by 1980 with 7124 cases, with 
an increase of 105% over the base year of 1970 and 
this crime has further registered an increase to 7513 
cases by 1985 with a growth rate of 116% over the 
base year. This type of increase in crime has been 
noticed in almost all heads of crime i.e. Murder, 
Dacoity, and Robbery, etc. The violent crime i.e. 
dacoities with 38 cases in 1970 has gone upto 80 cases 
in 1980 with an increase of M()% and it further shot 
upto 87 cases by 1985 with a growth of 129% from 
the base year. Regarding the growth of population, 
it has increased from 14 lakhs in 1970 to 25 lakhs 
by 1980 and to about 30 lakhs by 1985, registering 
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a growth of 80% from 1970 to 1980 and 120% by 
1985 over the base year. It could thus be seen that 
the crime rate out-paced the population growth in the 
decades from 1970 to 1980 and steadily maintained 
its growth. But the strength of the police force did 
not increase proportionately. While the total strength 
of the City Police force was 6029 in 1970, it has in¬ 
creased to 6800 by 1980 and to 7468 by 1985, re¬ 
gistering an increase of only 15% during the decade 
from 1970 to 1980 and 25% by 1985. The number 
of Police stations has also not been increased propor¬ 
tionately. While there were 38 police stations in 1970, 
it has gone unto 50 P.Ss. by 1980 and 58 Police Sta¬ 
tions by 1985. The following chart indicates the ratio 
between the Police and the population:— 


Yer.r 



No. of 
P.Ss. 

Police 

Station/ 

Populf.- 

t’on 

Police 

personnel 

Popula¬ 

tion 

1970 . 

19F0 . 

1985 . 

• 

• 

38 

50 

58 

I 45,000 

1 48,000 

1 51,000 

1 280 

J 344 

1 400 


It cotild be seen that Police and population ratio 
and Police station/population ratios have decreased 
considerably. Thus there is imperative need to in¬ 
crease the strength of City Police immediately. Inter- 
State criminals, particularly from Maharashtra, Delhi 
and U.P. have been committing violent crime in the 
City and more in suburban areas of Ranga Reddy 
District. The Police stations are not fully equipped 
either by way of man-power or transport or commu¬ 
nications to meet this challenging task of safeguard¬ 
ing the properties of the citizens and providing secu¬ 
rity to them. There is every need to increase the 
strength in the dacoit prone areas considerably by 
raising special armed platoons so that they can be 
deployed for night patrolling in vulnerable areas along 
with the civil police to create confidence in the public 
and to prevent the occurrence of violent crime and to 
nab the culprits. 

The following 21 Police Stations Of the City have 
been identified as dacoit prone areas : 

1. North Zone : 

1. Bolarum 

2. BowenpaUy 

3. Trimulgherry 

4. Lallaguda 

5. Begumpet 

6. Tukaramgate 

7. MarredpaUy 

2. East Zone : 

1. Osmania University 

2. Amberpet. 

3. South Zone : 

1. Malakpet 

2. Sayeedabad 


3. Chandrayangutta 

4. Shamsheergunj 

5. Bahadurpura 

6. Santoshnagar 

7. Madannapet. 

4. West Zone : 

1. Golconda 

2. Tappachabutra 

3. Jubilee Hills 

4. Bonjara HiUs 

5. Sanjeeva Reddy Nagar. 

Besides these police stations of the City, 8 police sta¬ 
tions of Ranga Reddy District, which are adjacent to 
the City limits are more prone for dacoits : 

Considering the rate of growth of violent crime over 
the last two decades, the incident of dacoities and 
robberies is likely to go up furher by 21st century 
and therefore there is urgent need to augment deploy¬ 
ment of armed police for effective policing of the 
area. Along with the sanctioning of additional armed 
police the required number of supervisory officers and 
the vehicles fitted with wireless sets should also be 
sanctioned. 

There are 8 important roads leading to the City 
from suburban areas. There is the need to check 
vehicles for movement of criminals gangs in the out¬ 
skirts of the city and to pass on information but this 
is not being done properly near for want of proper 
communioation system. This could be achieved by 
opening of out-posts on the following roads in the 
City outskirts :— 

1. Hyderabad—Balanagar 

2. Hyderabad—Kurnool 

3. Hyderabad—^Vijayawada 

4. Hyderabad—^Nagapur 

5. Hyderabad—Warangal 

6. Hyderabad—Karimnagar 

7. Hyderabad—Nizamabad 

8. Hyderabad—Srisailara 

These out-posts have to be manned round-the-clock 
supported by minimum one section of armed force 
to meet by any eventuality. It can work on shift 
basis and each shift being under the charge of a S.I., 
who will be assisted by two H.Cs. and 4 P.Cs. besides 
the armed complement. The S.I. incharge of the Out¬ 
post is to be provided with a vehicle and a V.H.F. set, 
besides stationery V.H.F. set U.P building. 

Economic Offences 

This type of offences such as smuggling, hoardi,ng, 
black-marketing, fraud embezzlement licensing 
rockets, unethical business practices, etc. pose a 
greater danger to the community then the conven- 
tial offences against property. Investigation of these 
cases requires expertise requiring skill and sustain 
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investigalions. At present there is no separate 
agency to deal with the cases of this type. There 
is need to centralise investigation of these economic 
offences by forming a separate Cell which could be 
under the charge of a Deputy Commissioner of 
Police. He may be assisted by 3 or 4 Assistant 
Commissioners of Police, who will be assisted by 
investigatio,n Teams and each Team comprising of 
one Inspector, 3 or 4 S.Is., 3 or 4 H.Cs. and equal 
number of Constables. About 400 cases only 
pertaining to embezzlement and cheating cases have 
been registered during the last two years in the 
City. Considering various aspects, it is likely that 
the figure under economic offences for City and 
suburban areas of Range Reddy District may touch 
about 2000 in a year, to investigate which, about 
20 teams are required and all these teams have to 
be provided with vehicles and communication. 

III. COLLECTION OF INTELLIGENCE 

At present there is a Deputy Commissioner of Police 
incharge of Intelligence Wing of City Police to 
collect Intelligejice about various aspects and 
persons pertaining to the policing of the City. Their 
main task is to collect intelligence regarding 
communal disturbances, political agitations, students, 
extremists and also to provide seeurity to the 
V.V.I.Ps. and V.I.Ps. staying in and snsiting 
Hyderabad. At this stage a word mav be said 
about the Airport. Hyderabad Airport has receptly 
attained partly international status and by the end 
of this century it is likelv to become a full-fledged 
international airport, which require, a fuU sebup 
of policing for vigilance and security like other 
international airports at Delhi or Madras, etc. 

The existing man-power of the City Special Branch 
1 D.C.P.. 3 A.Cs.P,, 13 Inspectors 31 S.Is., 93 
H.Cs, and 71 P.Cs. is quite inadeauate to meet the 
demands. Enormous pressure has been put on the 
man-power recently in verification of passports 
because of ooenmg of the passport office as many 
residents of Hyderabad go abroad seeking employ¬ 
ment in gulf-coo,ntries. It is estimated that about 
30 000 people are employed in rulf-countries and 
if +be present trend conrinued this number may 
further op UP. Thus, the strength of the existing 
Special Branch reautres augmentation cnnsiderablv. 
ft is suggested that the existing strength may be 
doubled. 

TV. TRAFFIC BRANCH 

Urbanisation has its own imnact on the traffic prob¬ 
lems also. The measures undertaken for traffic safetv 
and implementation ot traffic rules and regulations 
and innovative methods of traffic control in the 
Hyderabad City are as follows ; 

L .function improvemenfs undertaken with (he 
heir) of traffic cell of Wviterabad Urban Deve¬ 
lopment Authority rHITDAI •—^It has been 
observed that most of the accidents occur at 
the iunctions. The iunction improvements 
have helped in reducing the accidents. 

2. Modem traffic signals wtih pedestrian crossing 
facility :—In nearly 50% of the traffic acci¬ 
dents pedestrians are the victims. These 


signals have helped in improving pedestrian 
safety. 

3. Regarding Traffic Rules and Regulations :— 
The introduction of ‘on the spot fines’ on erring 
motor vehicle drivers had led to better traffic 
control. There is need to extend this provi¬ 
sion of ‘on the spot files’ to cycles, cycle- 
rickshaws. Bullock-carts etc. also (non- 
motorised traffic). 

Regarding constraints in iinproving traffic control 
and reducing accidents, finances are the main con¬ 
straint. Totally about 150 signals are required in the 
city. Each signals costs around H lakh rupees. 
Including the cost of synchronisation by means of 
computerisation total amount required immediately is 
about Rs. 3.00 crores. Upto 2001, another three 
crores will be required as by then more junction will 
have to be signalized. Similarly 300 more junctions in 
the City required junction improvements. 

Man power is another constraint. By 2001 A. D. 
the total requirement of Traffic Police strength is 
projected to be about 1600 as against 600 now, which 
means annual increase in expenditure by about rupees 
two crores. 

V. CITY ARMED RESERVE 

The City Armed Reserve is the armed Wing of the 
City Police. The bulk of duties performed by them 
relates to guards for V.V.I.Ps. and V.I.Ps., vital instal¬ 
lation, banks and escorts of prisoners and cash. Quite 
often this force was called upon in the past to provide 
substantial man-power for law & order duties also. 
This created sufficient pressure on the man-power 
leading to indiscipline, unauthorised absence, affecting 
their morale, and lowering of efficiency, etc. The 
strength of the City Armed Reserve at present is 
36 Platoons. The break-up is : 

1. One Dy. Commissioner of Police. 

2. One Addl. Commandant. 

3. Two Asst. Commissioners of Police. 

4. Nine Reserve Inspectors. 

5. 37 R.S.Is. 

6. 32 A.R.S.IS. 

7. 416 H.Cs. 

8. 1443 P.Cs. 

The total strength is 1941 in 8 ranks. This force 
has to provide about 400 drivers also from this exist¬ 
ing strength to drive about 240 vehicles. Considering 
their duties, this force is found to be inadequate. 
Proposals have already been sent for increasing the 
force. There is a justifiable need for increase of this 
force by a minimum of 20 Platoons for performing 
regular duties like escorts, guards, etc. and to provide 
man-power for law & order duties also occasionally. 
Regarding arms and ammunition, this armed wing is 
supplied with .303 rifles and few sten-guns also. 
Corresponding to the increase of the man-power, more 
arms and ammunition will have to be supplied. 

It has been experiences while dealing with violent 
crowds that the existing armed force is not equipped 
with any riot control equipments for effective disposal 
of violent crowds, as in many other countries where 
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special force has been trained to tackle violent crowds 
and they are fully equipped with different devices to 
deal with violent crowds. The same pattern also is 
required to be adopted in this city also. Considering 
the area and problems of the City, it would be better 
if four platoons are trained for this special task and 
are equipped with riot control equipment and other 
requirement devices. 


areas. At present 2090 Home-Guards under the 
charge of a Commandant, Home-Guards are working 
in the City. They have been of immense use and 
they were frequently utilised for law & order duties 
also. One more battalion of Home-Guards is required 
to assist the local Police by 2001. 

MINISTERIAL STAFF 


TRANSPORT 

There arc 239 vehicles of various types attached to 
the City Police. The break-up is as follows ;— 


1. Cars 

17 

2. Jeeps 

92 

3. Motor-Cycles 

63 

4. F. C. Jeeps 

19 

5. Medium vehicles 

29 

6. Big vehicles 
(5-tonners) 

19 


Though this fleet appears impressive but in practice it 
has^ been found to be quite inadequate, particularly 
during important bandobust occasions and there are 
still a fev,' Police stations and officers of the rank of 
Inspectors and Asstt. Commissioners of Police, who 
are not provided with vehicles. On many occasions 
private vehicles were also hired paying huge amount 
running into lakhs rupees under hire-charges. All 
Police stations and all officers of the rank of Inspectors 
and above should be 'provided v/ith a vehicle fitted 
with a wire-less set. If this is considered, about 50 
more vehicles preferably jeeps are required for City 
Police. If sub-urban areas of Ranga Reddy District 
are also taken into City Police jurisdiction the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, R. R. Dist, feels that a minimum 
50 vehicles arc required for industrial area for better 
policing. Thus a total of 100 jeeps may be required 
by 21st century. 

WOMEN POLICE 

The necessity of having Women Police to assist the 
civil police in day-to-day administration need not be 
over emphasized. They are required to face agitations 
ladies, to interrogate women offenders and to assist 
police in investigation of cases involving ladies i.e. 
rape, dowry, deaths, harassment to ladies, juvenile 
delinquencies, escort of lady prisoners, etc. At present 
there is only one Police station in the City comprising 
of : 

I. One Inspector. 


This is one agency which is generally forgotten and 
neglected as and when executive force is increased. 
The Ministerial assistance is a back-bone for the 
executive force. Unless there is sufficient ministerial 
strength, more increase of executive strength may not 
achieve desired results. One Man Police Commission 
headed hy Sri K. Ramachandra Reddy has suggested 
re-organising of City Zones on the lines of District as 
in Delhi and if this is implemented each Dy. Com¬ 
missioner of Police required a full-fledged district 
office as in rural areas. The present strength is 222. 
If recommendations of Anandaram Committee are to 
be considered this strength has to be increased by 50%. 

MODERNISATION 

Alongwith ijicrease in transport and communication 
facilities, modernisation of Police force in the fields 
of computerisation also requires considera¬ 
tion. At present crime records are being 
computerised at state level in State Crime Branch. 
By 21st century there may be need to computerise 
many aspects of the admi,nistration like licensing, 
pay structure sanction of increments, leave personnel 
information etc. There is need to have one or two 
micro computers exclusively for City Police for 
belter administration. One may be for crime re¬ 
cords and the other for administrative purposes. 

ACCOMMODATION 

While the total strength of the City Police is about 
7,468, only about 30% is provided with housi,ng 
accommodation. As per the Police Commission 
guidelines, at least 75% housing accommodation 
should be provided. Similarly the Police stations 
which are not housed in rented buildings without 
even basic facilities are also required to be provided 
accommodation in Government buildings with basic 
facilities. 

COST STATEMENT 

FOLLOwme ArrF, THE APPpOXIMATP .PEQUJRE- 
MENTS OF the CITY POLICE BY 


2. 3 S.Is. 

3.15 H.Cs. and 
4. 32 P.Cs. 

This strength also has to cater to the needs of Airport, 
where 4 S.Is. are deployed for security check of women 
passengers. As the Airport attains international status 
in future, this strength has to be increased considerably. 
Considering various problems of the City, there is 
need at least to double this Women force by opening 
another Police Station in Secunderabad area and both 
the Police stations can be brought under the charge of 
a Women Asstt. Commissioner of Police. 

HOME GUARDS : 


SI. No. Item Existini; Proposed Cost in 


incre''.sc l-klis 


I. Police Stations (adjoining 
areas of RR & City) 

64 

Id 120 

2. A.R. Platoons 

36 

190 SOO 

3. Transport 

239 

100 100 

4. Women P. Ss. 

1 

100 loops 

I 25 

5. Communication, Techni¬ 
cal Service & Comnniers 


— 50 

6. Quarters (residential & 

P.S. Buildings) 


3500 3500 


This is a voluntary organisation which has been assist¬ 
ing the civil police in traffic and patrolling crime prone 


_ 4.595 

COMMISSIONER OF POLICE 



NOTE ON REVENUE LAND ACQUISHlON 
LAND CEILING IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


The Urbap Land (Ceiling & Regulation) Act, 1976 
(Central Act, 33 of 1976) came into force in our 
State on 17th February, 1976. It was enacted to 
prevent the concentration of the Urban Lands in 
the hands of a few persons for purposes of specu¬ 
lation and profiteering thereon with a view to bring¬ 
ing about an equitable distribution of land in Urban 
Agglomeration. The Act provides for the ^position 
of a ceiling on vacant land, acquisition & distribution 
of excess vacant land, regulation of construction of 
buildings and transfer of buildings and vacant lands 
situated within the Urban Agglomeration netted 
under the Act. There are five UrbajU Agglomerations 
in the State which are categorised as shown below 
with the coiling limit of extent noted against 
each : 


In G.O-Ms. No. 1797 Revenue dated 24-1-1978 it 
was considered that exemption may be granted to 
Agricultural lands also in pubhc interest under sec¬ 
tion 20( 1) (a) of the Act subject to certain conditions. 
No exemption shall be granted in respect of any land 
which is required for a public purpose and for which 
a requisition has been made or proceedings have been 
initiated under the Laud Acquisition Act etc. 


On the guidelines issued by the Government of India, 
Government have fonnulated guidelines in G.O.Ms. 
No. 186, Revenue dated 2-3-1977 and in G.O.Ms. 
No. 4270 dated 10-9-1980 for grant of exemption in 
respect of the excess land sold to the Co-operative 
Housing Societies. The guidelines were further 
liberalised in G.O.Ms. No. 136 Revenue dated 


SI. No. Name of the Category Retainable area 

Urban Agglomeration 

1. Hyderabad , . . B 1000 sq. mts. 

2. Visakhapiunam . C 1500 sq. rats. 

3. Vijayawada . . . C 1500 sq. rats., 

4. Guntur . . . • D 2000 sq. mts.^^),^> 

5. Warangal . . . D 2000 sq. rats., 

_ _ ... . ... _ 

The Coramissoncr, Land Reforms and Urban Land 
Ceilings has been authorised to supervise and_ co¬ 
ordinate the work of the Competent Authorities. 
The Government have constituted the Urban Land 
Tfribunal consisting of the Commissioner, Urban 
Land Ceilings, under section 12 of the Act. The 
Commissioner, Urban Land Ceilings, has also been 
appointed as the Appellate Authority under section 
33 of the Act. 


28-1-1981. The above guidelines came in for criti¬ 
cism and Government reviewed the matter and con¬ 
sidered that public interest will be better served, if 
the housing plots are directly allotted to genuine and 
needy public instead of granting exemption to the 
land holders by allowing them to enter into agreement 
with the Co-operative Housing Societies. According¬ 
ly revised guidelines were issued in G.O.Ms. No. 964 
Revenue, dated 27-6-1983. Against these guidelines 
some of the Co-operative Societies and land owners 
filed Writ Petitions in the High Court wluch were 
disposed of by the High Court in its Judgement dated 
18-9-1984. The High Court held the G.O Ms. No. 
964 as void and directed the Government to consider 
all the exemption applications under Section 20(1) (a) 
of the Act, and also with reference to Government, 
of India guidelines without reference to G.O.Ms. No. 
964. Against the said judgement of the High Court, 
Government filed Special Le.ive Pelitions and they are 
still pending in the Supreme Court. 


In G.O.Ms, No. 128, Revenue dated 14-2-1977 


Section 20 empowers the Government for grant of 
exemption of the excess land. Section 20 has been 
categorised into the following two categories. 


and G.O.Ms. No. 965 Revenue dated 27-6-1983 
Government also issued guidelines for grant of exemp¬ 
tion the cases of individual hardship U/s. 2(l)(b) 
of the Act. 


(i) Section 20(1)(a) : Public interest. 


(ii) Section 20(1) (b) : Individual hardship. 

As the large number of industrial Units require 
exemption "for the land held by them for running 
their industries. Government formulated guidelines in 
G.O.Ms(, No. 931 Revenue dated: 12-8-1976. 
On the recommendations made by the Committee 
constituted for this purpose and as recommended 
by the Commissioner of Land Reforms and Urban 
Land Ceilings, Government are considering the 
grant of exemptions to the excess land held by the 
Industrial Units etc. In G,0,Ms. No. 1970 
Revenue dated 13-12-1982 as amended in G.O.Ms. 
No. 436 Revenue, dated 23-4-1986 guidelines were 
issued for grant of exemption to the lands allotted 
by the A.P.T.T.C, 


Government also issued guidelines in G.O.Ms. No. 
4271 Revenue dated 10-9-1980 and G.O.Ms. No. 966 
Revenue dated 27-6-1983 for grant of exemption for 
undertaking group Housing Schemes. 

On the advice of the Government of India, the 
Government constituted a State Level Allotment 
Committee with (6) members in G.O.Ms. No. 839 
Revenue dated 16-6-1982 for recommending to the 
Government for allotment of surplus lands acquired 
by tbe Government to various bodies. Tire Govern¬ 
ment have indicated the priorities and revised pricing 
pattern for the excess land to be allotted to various 
organisations in G.O.Ms. No. 840 Revenue, dated 
16-6-1982, 
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The details of excess vacant lands acquired and allot¬ 
ted to various DeparUiients and Organisations are as 
follows : 

Sq. Mtrs. 

i) Extent covered by notification 

published under section J 0(1) . 3,05,61,175.00 

ii) The extent of land covered by 
the notification’s published U/s 

10(3) of the Act. . . ■ 1.94,26,556.00 

iii) The extent of land in respect 
of which physical possession 

has been taken over . . . 56,19,567.00 

iv) The extent of land already 

allotted by the Government 
on the recommendations of 
State Level Allotment Com¬ 
mittee ..... 48,76,160.09 

Details of the Allotment made : 

1. For Weaker Section Housing . . 2,08,626.95 


The Deputy Surveyor, Mandal Surveyor, Surveyor of 
Town Surveyor will attend to preparation of such 
records involving sub-division work due to assignment 
under darkhast rules, alienation of land etc. Tl» 
records are validated by publication of notification 
under Section 5 & 17, 6, 9, 10, 11 and 13 of S. B. 
Act Vlll of 1923 wherever necessary changes were 
incorporated in the Revenue records after sanction by 
the competent authority and thereafter brought into 
Revenue accounts to bring the records upto date. 

Necessary changes in the map such as village maps, 
block, wal'd, town. Taluk, District and State maps arc 
also carried out in the relevant maps as per S&H Act. 
Alteration involving viliage boundary and upwards 
shall be reported to the Director for confirmation. The 
Director shall coordinate the maintenance work in the 
Districts, make an'angements tor training of Assistant 
Collectors, Deputy Collectors, Tahsildars and Revenue 
Inspectors while acting as a member of the establish¬ 
ment of the Commissioner of Land Revenue and 
Settlements and technical adviser to the Collectors 
and Government. 


2. For the Urban Development Pro¬ 
grammes . 21,01,314.56 

3. For public amenities and Weaker 

Section Housing (Municipalities) . 2.29,788.11 

4. For Social Welfare (Social Welfare 

Department) .... 5,78,149.56 

5. To Government Department . • 11,34,489.95 

6 . To Education Department . . 62.586.10 

7. To Co-operative Housing Societies . 4,86,898.60 

8 . Others. 74,306.26 

Total in Sq. Mts., . . . 48,76,160.09 


MAINTENANCE OF LAND RECORDS (ANDHRA 
REGION) 

The system of Revenue records and registration com- 
pri.scs the maintenance of (a) survey mark on ground 

(b) F.M.Bs for each survey number and part therein 

(c) A consolidated map for the village (d) Registers 
giving particulars such as classification, tenure and 
other description for a survey number or a part therein. 
The village ofiicer at the Village level, the M.R.O. at 
the Mandal level the Assistant Director at the District 
level the Deputy Director, C.S.O. and State Archieves 
at State level maintains the above said records and 


Land Classification 

Settlement processes covers the classification of land 
into dry, wet, garden lands with components of sort 
of soil, taram and assess the rate per acre and land 
revenue to be fixed and the assessment to be fixed and 
the assessment to be levied for such land having the 
contents of clay, such as clay, alluvial, Red soil etc. 
The Government shall approve the classification pro¬ 
posed by the Settlement machinery of Settlement 
Officcrj Director and Commissioner of Settlements, 
and the rates confirmed by the Government for diSe- 
rent classification of lands are introduced in thq 
revenue accounts by notification. 

Telengana Region 

Similar set up, except few changes are adopted in 
this area. The land holders were to supply the survey 
marks and the labour for conducting survey operations; 
on extension of S&B Act to Telengana Region from 
1-8-59, necessary arrangements are being made to 
bring the maintanance upto date by renewing the 
missing survey marks and effecting sub-division relat¬ 
ing to land acquisition, assignment, land ceiling etc., 
by issuing necessary supplemental sethwars by the 
Assistant Director, Survey & Land Records basing 
on the communication by the revenue officers and thus 
the records brought upto date to agree to the State of 
things on ground and maintained. 


registers (Deputy Director, C.S.O. shall maintain 
traverse records only and the Assistant Director at 
District level shall maintain village map only). 

The survey marks on ground are refixed by the 
Surveyor and Deputy Inspector of Survey, if the land 
holder fail to renew, inspite of notices served on them 
under section 15 of S & B Act within 15 days of 
notice. The costs therefor incurred and will be 
recovered from the parties responsible for maintenance 
of such survey stones. Over draft amount will be 
sanctioned to the Collectors of each District for dis- 


OPEN AREA : The above rules apply to open areas 
and cultivable lands outside the municipal and pan- 
chayat limits administered by the respective mumcipali- 
ties and panchayats, but lie in Municipal limits. 

URBAN AREAS : Detailed survey and maintenance 
in respect of ownership, in the Panchayats, municipali¬ 
ties, municipal corporations are also maintained by 
deputing the survey personnel on the basis of sharing 
the cost of maintenance in the proportion of 2 ; 1 by 
the municipalities and the Government respectively. 


tribution among the M.R.Os for incurring expenditure It is however partinent to state that while in Andhra 

for purchase of survey marks and hired labour. Region original survey and settlements operation were 
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held during the years of last quarter of 19th and 1st 
quarter of 20th century and in Telengana, the survey 
was conducted from 1347 F to 1378 Fasli. Subse¬ 
quent surveys were however confined to the (Abo- 
hshed) estates, muttas and mahals in Andhra Region 
and Jagir in lelengana. 

NOTE 

Land Titles and Registrations and Transfers 

All non-testamentary instruments purporting to create, 
declare, assign, limit or extinguish any right, title of 
interest of the value of one hundred rupees and up¬ 
wards, to or in immovable property are compulsorily 
registerable as per Section 1/ of the Registration Act, 
19U8. All non-testimentary instruments affecting im¬ 
movable property of a value less than one hundred 
rupees, instruments affecting movable properties and 
wills are optionally registerable under section 18 of 
the Registration Act. As per Section 49 of the Regis- 
ti'ation Act, no document required by Section 17 to 
be registered shall aifeci. any immovable property com¬ 
prised therein or be received as evidence of any 
transaction affecting sucii property or conferring such 
power tmless it has been registered. No penal action 
was, however, contemplated in the Act against non¬ 
registration of a compulsorily registerable instrument. 

2. Rule 58 of the Registration Rules framed under the 
Indian Registration Act, 1908 clearly says that it 
forms no part of a Registering OfBcer’s duty to enquire 
into the validity of a document brought to him for 
registration or to attend to any written or verbal 
protest against the registration of a document based 
on the ground that the executing party had no right 
to execute the document. I'herefore, it is not within 
the purview of the Registration Department to varify 
the title before registration of the document. Hence no 
such procedure. 


Stamp Act are complied with, a document is registered 
and it can be discredited by the court of law, if it is 
found it contravents the provisions of other enactments. 

(1) State Ownership of Urban Land 

(a) Municipal : According to Section 37 of the A.P. 
Municipalities Act 1965 aU vacant lands belonging to 
or under the control of the Government situated within 
the local limits of Municipalities Vest in the Munici¬ 
palities. The council shall not (1) construct or per¬ 
mit the construction of any building or other structure 
on any such vacant land (2) use or permit the use of 
such vacant land for any permanent purpose or (3) 
alienate such vacant land to any third party unless 
prior permission of the Government is obtained by the 
Council. 

Hence, the in respect of the Government lands situated 
within Municipal limits, the control has gone to Muni¬ 
cipal Councils and the ownership always vests with the 
Government i.e. Revenue Department. 

The particulars of Government lands which have 
gone to the control of the Municipalities are not avail¬ 
able in this office and they have to be obtained from 
the Collectors. 

(b) State {Nnzul, Non-Nuzid) : There are certain 
lands leased out to non-agricultural purposes includ¬ 
ing salt pass etc. 

(c) Area of lands under illegal occupation : Out of a 
total area of 3,70,444 acres available for assignment 
in the entire state an extent of Ac. 58027-00 is under 
the encroachment of in-illigible Sivaijamadaras and 
action is being taken to free the land from their occu¬ 
pation. A statement showing the district-wise area 
available under illegal occupation is shown below. 

LAND UNDER ILLEGAL OCCUPATION 


Registration of documents is, however, subject to ful- 
fihneni/compiiance of the requirements under certain 
enactments viz., the A.P. Assigned Lands (Prohibi¬ 
tion on I’ransfcr) Act, 1977, the A.P. Land Reforms 
(Ceiling on Agricultural Holdings) Act, 1973 and the 
Urban Laud (Ceiling and Regulation) Act, 1976. If 
the land sought to be alienated is an assigned land, the 
transaction is illegal and its registration is prohibited 
under the A.P. Assigned Lands (P.O.T.) Act, 1977. 
If the land in question is an agricultural land, the docu¬ 
ment will be registered only after obtaining a declara¬ 
tion under section 19 of the A.P. Land Reforms 
(CO.A.H.) Act, 1973, from the executant. A copy 
of the declaration will be transmitted to the Revenue 
Divisional Officer concerned for an enquiry about the 
correctness of the information furnished in the decla¬ 
ration and further action if the declaration is found in¬ 
correct. The documents affecting vacant land or 
urban land as defined under the Urban Land (Ceiling 
and Regulation) Act, 1976 will be registered only 
after the requirements under the Sections 26 and 27 
thereof are complied with. 

Thus, there arc no hurdles for registration of docu¬ 
ments if the above requirements are duly complied 
with and proper stamp duty and fee are paid. If the 
provision of the Registration Act, read with Indian 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


23. 


Srikakuiani 

Vizianagaratn 

Visakhapatnam 

East Godavari 

West Godavari 

Krishna 

Guntur 

Prakasam 

Nellore 

Kurnool 

Cuddapah . 

Anamapur . 

Chittoor 

Mahaboobnagar 

Nizamabad 

Karimnagar 

Adilabad 

Medak 

Warangal , 

Khammam . 

Nalgonda . 

Rangareddy 

Hyderabad 


Ac. 934 
Ac, 388 
Ac. 353 
Ac. 12 
Ac. 57 
Ac. 578 
Ac. 17 
Ac. 5910 
Ac. 540 
Ac. 1576 
Ac. 2558 
Ac. 3479 
Ac. 1307 
Ac, Nil. 

Ac. 658 
Ac. 13 
Ac. 28655 
Ac. Nil. 

Ac. 7034 
As. 3277 
Ac. 51 
Ac, 630 
Not Available 
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BRIEF NOTE ON THE NATURE & MAGNITUDE OF THE POLLUTION AND THE STEPS TAKEN 
BY THE POLLUTION CONTROL BOARD FOR CONTROLLJiNG POLLUTION 


Introduction 

Andhra Pradesh Pollution Control Board has been 
established in 1976 to implement the provisions of 
Water (Prevention & Control of Pollution) Act, 1974. 
In the year 1981, the Board has been entrusted with 
the additional responsibility of implementing Air 
(Prevention & Control of Pollution) Act, 1981. 

Until February, 1984 authority vested with the Board 
the Water (Prevention & Control of Pollution) Act, 
1974 has been utilised to make the industries control 
pollution. Desired progress could not be made be¬ 
cause the industries made use of the lacuna in the Act. 
In view of this, at the instance of Chief Minister. The 
Government has intiated coordinated action by the 
different State Government Departments to see that 
the industries control pollution in a reasonable time. 
Simultaneously the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh 
wrote a letter in April 1984 to the late Prime Minister 
requesting her to get the amendments to the Water Act 
proposed by the State Boards passed early. In addi¬ 
tion he suggested that suitable amendments may be 
made in other Central Acts like the Factories Act, 
Electricity (Supply) Act, providing for the with hold¬ 
ing/cancellation of licence, supply of power etc., for 
the units which defy the lawful directives of Andhra 
Pradesh Pollution Control Board. List of highly 
polluting industries has been prepared and efforts were 
made to see that these implement pollution control 
measures without any delay by coordinated action with 
the various Government Departments. 

Nature & Magnitud e of the Pollutio n 

Industrial wastes of varying pollution potential* 


Automobile exhaust is a problem in Hyderabad, Vizag 
and Vijayawada. 

During the last three years Andhra Pradesh is giving a 
big push to industrialisation. Also the cities and 
towns are growing at a fast rate. 

Method oj tackling pollution in Andhra Pradesh 

For tackling pollution, the Pollution Control Board 
has divided the problems into the following four cate¬ 
gories. 

1. Problem caused by existing industries. 

2. Problem that is likely to be caused by new 
industries. 

3. Problem caused by automobilies. 

4. Problem caused by Municipalities Corpora¬ 
tions. 

Problem caused by the existing industries 

The pollution caused by the industries is mostly con- 
hned to cities hkely Hyderabad and Visakhapatnam 
and also Ramaguudam and Kothagudem which are 
being industrialised in a very big way. In addition to 
this, the effect of pollution is felt, where polluting 
industries such as paper, Distilleries, Cement Facto¬ 
ries are located. These are spread through the State. 


According to studies get done through NEERI, the 
total pollution load due to the existing industries in 
Hyderabad is 53226 K.g/day. Of these 9 indtistries 
account for more than 51097 of B.O.D. i.e., 96% 
of total pollution by the industries. 


Tackling Probieins in Hyderabad 
Water Pollution 


*WATER 
Priority I 

Priority 11 

Priority 111 

Priority IV 

Priority V 
AIR 

Priority I 


Proven health hazard, (pesticides Indus¬ 
tries connected with nuclear power). 

Potential health hazard, (Chemicals and 
Pharmaceuticals). 

High Environmental hazard. (Distille¬ 
ries and Pulp & Paper Industries). 

Moderate environmental hazard, (Bewe- 
rages. Drinks Instance Foods, Tanne¬ 
ries, Sugar, Textiles). 

Minimal Environmental Impact. (Elec¬ 
tronics, Engineering). 


High Polluting Cement, Thermal Power 
Stations. 


Priority II : Moderately polluting (boilers, stacks of 
oil. Rice Mills etc. 


are discharged by over 368 major and medium indus¬ 
tries. In the small scale sector. Chemical and Phar¬ 
maceuticals industries discharge wastes with high 
pollution potential. Domestic wastes are discharged 
by 93 Municipalities and three Corporations. 


During the last three years the attention has b^ 
diverted to control pollution from these industries. 
The progress achieved is shown in Tabie-I. 

Though the rema inin g industrial pollution is less than 
4% its effect is felt in some areas hke Jeedimetla, 
Bollarum, Sanathnagar etc., as a number of small 
scale chemicals and pharmaceutical industries (which 
come under priority No. 11) are located in these areas. 
Incidentally, it may be poitned out that Hyderabad 
ranks 2nd in India with reference to these industries. 
An indepth study of the problem of these industries 
has been made by the pollution control board. This 
revealed that the only way to solve the pollution prob¬ 
lem in these areas is to provide c omm on effluent treat¬ 
ment for the group of industries in each aiea. The 
transportation of the effluent to the treatment plant can 
be done by either sewer lipes or tankers dejwnding 
upon the quantity of effluent. As a first step, in sort¬ 
ing out the pollution problem in Jeedimetla, aU these 
industries were directed to seggregate the coloured 
and toxic effluents, collect them in a separate sump 
and transport them by a taiiker to Municipal sewerage 
system, where a receiving station has been set up. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that this transpor¬ 
tation of the effluents has been organised just on a 
commercial basis. 
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where transportation by tankers is not economically 
feasible, due to large quantities of effluents, sewerage 
scheme has to be invariable provided. One such area 
in Hyderabad in Nacharam. A sewerage scheme and 
common effluent treatment plant has been designed 
and has been handed over to A.P. Industrial Infra¬ 
structure Coiporation for implementation. Necessary 
instructions have issued by Government to take up this 
scheme in 1985-86. 

In Balanagar area, the sewer line already provided has 
not been able to carry all the effluents generated in 
this area. As a result, most of the industries in the 
residential colonies discharge their effluent into the 
nallah known as Kukatpally nallah. This is not only 
creating water pollution but also air pollution when 
they flow through the nallah. In order to sort out 
this problem, a duplicate sewer has been proposed. 

As a temporary measure, Pollution Control Board 
directed the major industry in that area i.e. I.D.P.L. 
to discharge their effluents only during night time and 
utihse the capacity iir day by the industries discharg¬ 
ing effluents which are not easily biodegradable and 
which emit bad smell. The Municipal Corporation 
of Hyderabad has been advised to construct Oxidation 
ponds in the nallah to treat the suUage and seweage 
flowing in it. 

Air Pollution 

For Air quality management, the ambient air quality 
in and around Hyderabad is being determined through 
NEERl by establishing over 15 air quality monitoring 
stations. It is proposed to establish permanent air 
quality monitoring studies in the sensitive areas iden¬ 
tified. 

Studies carried out so far indicate that though most of 
the pollutants are within permissible limits, the trend 
is towards increase and this needs to be corrected. 

The smell emanating from some industries is a prob¬ 
lem in Hyderabad. The Air Technical Committee has 
requested its Chairman Prof. J. M. Dave to study one 
case and to suggest the methodology. 

Another air pollution problem is caused by priority 
No. 11 (Air) industries in Hyderabad because number 
of them arc situated in a concentrated way. The job 
of developing suitable cost elTctive technology has been 
taken up by M/s. Thermax Limited. 

Tackling pollution Problems in Vizag 

Though there are 12 major industries, problems due 
to air pollution is being felt in certain localities. In 
order to plan air pollution control programme in these 
areas and also to see that the steel plant under cons¬ 
truction will not add to the pollution problems in 
Vizag, air quality survey has been carried out through 
NEERl for a period of one year. Based on this, 
sensitive areas have been identified where location of 
industries with air pollution potential has been prohi¬ 
bited. The Visakhapatnam Urban Development 
Authority has been advised to modify the Master Plan 
based on these studies. The status of pollution con¬ 
trol in Visakhapatnam town is shown in table-2. 


Individual industries have been persuaded to improve 
me performance of the existing pollution control equip¬ 
ment or install new equipment where needed. 

At the instance of Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
the A.P. Pollution Control Board appointed a high 
power committee to review the safety aspects of the 
potentially hazardous industries and suggest to prevent 
rJhopal type disasters. Ihe Committee has already 
viisted industries in Hyderabad and Kovvur. It will 
complete its visit of the industries in the rest of the 
State and submit a report by end of July, 1985. 

Tackling Pollution problems in Ramagundam 

There arc four major organisations viz.. M/s. National 
Thermal Power Corporation, M/s. Eertifizer Coipo- 
ration of India, M/s. Singareni CoUeries, M/s. Ther¬ 
mal Power Station of Singareni Colleries and A.P. 
State Electricity Board Thermal Power Stations, which 
discharge their effluents in the River Godavari. 
During the summer season, practically there will not 
be any flow in the River as there is a dam upstream 
of the area and the tributaries join the river down 
sueam of the area. Due this, problem of pollution of 
river is felt. Since the mtakc works of Singareni 
Colleries is downstream of the point of discharge of 
effluent of M/s. National Thermal Power Corpora¬ 
tion, M/s. Fertilizer Corporation of India and A.P. 
State Electricity Board, it is worst efiected. 

In order to tackle the problem, the Pollution Control 
Board convinced all the major organisations that they 
should have a common conveyance system which 
(transport the treated effluent to a suitable place pre¬ 
ferably on land. The Pollution Control Board has 
taken up the responsibihty of getting the feasibility 
report prepared by a competent consultant. Accord¬ 
ingly Pollution Control Board invited tenders and 
appointed a consultant for the work. While the cost 
or consultation is shared equally by all the participants, 
the cost of execution will be share based on the flow. 

Tackling Pollution Problems in Kothangudem 

Air Pollution in Kolhagudem area is caused by Kotha- 
gudem Thermal Power, which comes under priority 
No. 1 (Air). In addition to this, there are air pollu¬ 
tion industries such as M/s. Nava Bharat Ferro Alloys 
Limited, M/s. Sponge Iron (India) Limited, and 
M/s. A. P. Steels Limited, which come under priority 
No. II (Air)—Out of these, the Sponge Iron (India) 
Limited has already installed air pollution control 
equipment and the Kothagudem Thermal Power Station 
has taken up the installation of Eleetro Static Precipi¬ 
tators for controlling air pollution. Other industries 
are being persuaded to install the an pollution control 
equipment. 

Tackling Pollution Problems in other Parts of the State 

Sago Industries pose a severe problem in East Godavari 
district. In order to solve this problem, a consultant 
has been appointed to prepare a sewerage and common 
effluent treatment scheme. 

In adition to the Oxygen depleting pollution, colour 
is a major problem in Paper Mills which come under 
priority No. Ill (Water). The Pollution Control 
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Board has stipulated that colour should be removed 
before discharging into any stream. The progress 
made by Paper Mills to control pollution is shown in 
Table-3. 


fully monitored. The 2nd No Objection Certificate at 
the commissioning will be issued only if they imple¬ 
ment all the conditions stipulated in first No Objection 
Certificate. 


Another major group of industries which come under 
priority No. Ill (Water) is distilleries. The progress 
achieved by them in controlling pollution is shown in 
Table 4. In this group, smeU from anaerobic lagoon 
is a big problem. In view of this, the Pollution Con¬ 
trol Board has directed that they should go in for 
closed digesters and the existing lagoons should be 
covered. Cement which comes under priority No. 1 
(Air) has become an important industry in Andhra 
Pradesh. 


Problem caused by Automobiles 

As per the provisions under section 19(g) and 20 of 
Air (Prevention & Control of Pollution) Act, 1981, 
A.P. Pollution Control Board has advised the State 
Government to issue the rules for control of pollution 
due to automobile exhaust. To start, with, it will im¬ 
plement the provisions of the Act in Hyderabad, Vizag 
and Vijayawada. 

Problems caused by Municipalities and Corporations 


Problem that is likely to be caused by new bxdustries 

Whenever an industrialist applies for No Objection 
Certificate, the suitability or otherwise of the site is 
examined. If it is suitable. No Objection Certificate 
is issued stipulating the required conditions. The pro¬ 
gress made by the industry in implementing the condi¬ 
tions stipulated in No Objection Certificate are care¬ 


Due to lack of sufficient funds it has not been possible 
to make any headway in tackling the problem. The 
central Pollution Control Board has already approach¬ 
ed Government of India for allotment of funds for the 
purpose. In the meanwhile, the Pollution Control 
Board has prepared a plan to see that Municipalities 
do not pollute their raw water with their own sewage 
and sullage. 




TABLET 

POLLUTION (BOD) LOAD FROM MAJOR INDUSTRIES IN HYDERABAD 


SI. 

No. 


Name of the Industry 


Location 


BOD Population ETP Constructed/Under 
Kg/day equivalent Construction 


Remarks 


M/s.l.D.P.L. 

. Kukatpally 

M/s. Liixmi Starch Ltd. 

. Nacharam. 

M/s. Warner Hindustan Ltd. 

. Uppal 

M/s. Liquors India Ltd. 

. Nacharam 

A.P.D.D.C. 

. Lalapet.j 

M/s. Tungdbhadra Industries Ltd. . 

. Walker Town 
Secundeiabad. 

M/s. Bikelile Hyleni Ltd. 

. Sanathnagar. 

M/s. Uniloids 

. Nacharam. 

M/s. l.D.L. Chemicals Ltd. . 

. Kukatpally 


18,575 

412,800 

ETP Constructed and in 
operation 

15,360 

3,41,350 

Construction of Primary 
Treatment Plant completed• 

5,785 

128,530 

Renewal of Consent refused. 
Finalised ETP Designs. 

5,600 

1,24,450 

ETP under construction 

1,699 

37,750 

ETP completed 

1,224 

27,200 


1,115 

24,800 

ETP constructed and in 
operation. 

936 

20,800 

Transporting Effluents to 
sewers. 

803 

17,845 

ETP constructed and in 
operation. 

51,097 

11,39,595 
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TABLE ii 


MAJOR polluting INDUSTRIES. VISAKHAPAtNAM 


SI. 

No. 

Name of the Industry 

Water Pollution Effluent Treatment 

Plant 

Air Pollution control equipment 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


1. M/s. The Thandava Co. op Sugar Ltd. Anaerobic lagoons followed by aerobic 
Rayakaraopcta. ponds. 


2. M/s. Hindustan Polymers (P) Ltd 
Vizag. 


Anaerobic lagoons followed by 4 heaters and 

dilution. 4 boilers (Oil fired) 


Mechanical Dust 
Collectors. 


3 M/s. Coromandel Fertilizers Ltd. 
Viaag. 


Gypsum Pond for settling gypsum 1. H 2 SO 4 Plant 

Neutralisation of inflow for Gypsum 
pond. Dilution with sea water. 


(a) Brick mist elimina¬ 
tor candles made of 
Special Glass fibres 
(20 Nos-) in I.A.T. 

(b) Honey combridst eli¬ 
minator in absorption 
tower. 



(c) Acid Demister in 
F.A.T 

2. Phosphoric acid (a) High efficiency 
plant. cyclones (6 Nos.) dus 

collectors in rock 
grinding unit. 

(b) Bag filters (2 Nos) in 
rock, grinding unit. 

(c) Scrubber (No.) with 
multispray nozzles. 


3. Complex (a) IHigh efficiency 

Fertilizers Plant. Cyclones dust Collec¬ 

tors (4 Nos.). 

(b) High Energy venturi 
scrubbers (6 Nos.) 


4 . M/s. Hindustan Petroleum Refinery A.P.I. Oil Separator. 6 boilers No control 

Corporation Visakhapatnam. (oil fired) equipment five 

acquired furnaces 3 smoke 
meters attached to control 
devices. 

No trade waste are being discharged 
by this industry as the manufacturing 
process includes mechanical operation. 

Domestic wastes after treatment in 
septictanks, discharged into drains and 
which joins sea. 


6 . M/s Bharat Heavy Plates & Vessels Ltd 
Vizag. 


. Combined effluents i .e. dilution sewage 
and tra e wastes is being treated in 
two oxidation ponds 


5. M/s. Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., 
Gandhigram. 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


7. M/s. Hindustan Zinc Ltd., Vizag. 


S. M/s. Andhra Ccmant Company. 


9. M/s. Union Carbide India Ltd. 
Visakhapatnam 


10. M/s. Coastal Chemicals Ltd. 


11. M/s. Andhra Steel Corporation Ltd., 
Visakhapatnam. 

12. M/s. A. K.. Corporation Ltd. 


Zinc circuit 

(1) Lina slurry addition 

(2) Reaction tanks 

(3) Settling tanks 

(4) Sludge lagoons 

(5) Balancing lagoons 


Sinter Plant E SP's (2 Nos.) & 

Scrubbers 

Blast furnace Scrubbers & (acid Plant) Cyclones. 


Roaster Plant E.E.S.P-'s (2 Nos.) & Cyclones. 
Zinc Oxied Bag filter. Plant 


No trade wastes .from (.this industry. 
The domestic wastes are treated in 
Septic tank followed by each pit. 

The industry is using the effluents for 
gardening purpose within their 
premises after settling. 


No. Control equpment 
provided. 


1 . Neutralisation facility with lime Two coal fired 

slurry. boilers. 

2. Sedimentation ponds. 

3. Recirculation of settled effluent part 
of the effluent -discharged into mindi 

drain Manufacturing process does not 3. Oil fired furnaces. No control equipment 
involve much water pollution problem. provided 


The process does not inTolvo much 
water pollution problems. 


table hi 

STATUS OF pollution CONTROL BY PAPER MILLS 


One electrical arc No control equipment 
furnaces Oil furnace, provided. 


1. total number of p.iper Mills. 

2. Number of industries who have got full Effluent Treatment Plant. 

3. Number of industries who have got partial Effluent Treatment Plant . . . . 

4. Number of industries who have taken up construction of Effluent Treatment Plant works . 


22 

5 

15 

2 


5. Number of industries who have not taken any action in proidving Effluent Treatment Plant ... _ 

Out of four Major Mills, two have already solved by activated carbon and the other by seggregating the 

the problem of colour removal of the remaining two, effluent and applying on land, 

one is exploring the possibility of removal of colour 


TABLE IV 

STATUS OF POLLUTION CONTROL BY DISTILLERIES 


1. Total number of Distilleries. 16 

2. Number of Industries who have got full Effluent Treatment Plant.. 1 

3. Number of industries who have got partial Effluent Treatment Plant ....... 13 

4. Number of industries who have taken up construction of Effluent Treatment Plant. 1 

5. Number of industries who have not taken any action in providing Effluent ent Treatment Plant . . 1 


At present all the units who have got partial Effluent tion. They have been directed io go in for secondary 
Treatment Plant are disposing their effluent by dilu- treatment. 
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NOTE ON URBAN CONSEKV ATION STUDY 
FOR HYDERABAD CITY 


(a) Huda as the Pioneers 

Under the Andhra Pradesh Urban Areas (Deve¬ 
lopment) Act, 1975 , Hyderabad Urban Development 
Authority is the Planning, Development Control and 
Co-ordinating agency for the metropolitan area of 
Hyderabad. The authority appreciated the historical, 
architectural and cultural value of the old areas and 
buildings which should be conserved for an extended 
use. An eilort Vv'as therefore made to formulate a 
study proposal to identify areas and buildings of his¬ 
torical and architectural interest and to work out 
administrative, legal and financial strategies for their 
protection. Lessons were drawn from conservation 
policies and projects carried out in developed count¬ 
ries, since at metropolitan level so far no Indian city 
had undertaken a conservation study. 

(b) The Grant from the Ford Foundation 


]. Identification of Buddings and areas and docu¬ 
mentation—criteria and methodology. 

2. Architectural of the City’s urban growth, 

—^basic research on one of the criterion, 

3. fiistory of the City’s urban growth. 

—a chronology was compiled beside collecting 
period maps. 

4. Legislation for conservation. 

—After a long discussion of the existing legal 
provisions in India and conservation legislation 
in developed countries a draft was recommend¬ 
ed for Andhra Pradesh. 

5. Financial inducements to owners. 

—Tax concessions and other incentives. 

6. Cost benefit analysis of conservation. 

—recycling through actual case-studies. 


The Ford Foundation, on a formal request made to 
them by Hyderabad Urban Development Authority 
through the State and Central Governments sanction¬ 
ed a study grant to bear the major share of the finances 
(US $ 35000). The Foundation considered this 
study as a pilot project for South East Asia, While 
the grant was, modest it had a very higli catalytic 
effect. 

(c) The study Team and its Advisers 

A small cell was created in HUDA to do the work. 
It was headed by an architect—town planner specia¬ 
lised in urban conservation, besides two graduate 
architects and two surveyors with a background of 
civil engineering. 

To guide this cell from time to time, a technical advi¬ 
sory committee was constituted by HUDA with archi¬ 
tects, historians, archaeologists, administrators, and 
town planners of eminence both from Hyderabad and 
other cities. 

The Ford Foundation also invited Mr. Roy Worskett, 
Town Planner and expert in Urban Conservation from 
United Kingdom in January, 1982 as a consultant to 
advise the study team. He made specific recommen¬ 
dations in respect of the proposed conservation legis¬ 
lation, conservation areas, listed buildings and the 
administrative and financial aspects. 

The team in HUDA was assisted by other short-term 
consultants at different stages of ihe study. A National 
Workshop on Urban Conservation was held to mark 
the completion of the study in March, 1985. 

(d) The contents of the study 

The final report in two volumes covered the following 
aspects of Urban Conservation. 


7. Planning policy and conservation. 
—land use and other controls. 

8. Conservation and environment 

, —traffic and aesthetic control. 


Public participation. 

—peoples involvement. 

(e) The criteria for selecting Buildings 

I’he first task for the study team was to go into the 
history of the city’s growth and development. Old maps 
and documents were collected to trace the origin and 
importance of different areas. Old areas in general 
and historical buildings in particular were visited by 
the team for a preliminary survey. The guidelines 
adopted for the selection of buildings were generally as 
follows : 

(a) the age of the building (even 50 years old 
buildings were included). 

(b) architectural excellence or style of any 
particular period. 

(c) relevance to the social and economic history 
of the city, 

(d) association with well known persons or 
events. 

(e) its value as a part of a group of buildings. 

(f) its reuse potential and Euitability for conser¬ 
vation through recycling. 

(f) The architectural styles of Flyderabad 

For the first time a detailed study was carried out to 
trace the architectural styles of Hyderal?ad City. Ten 
distinguishable architectural styles could be identified 
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during the survey and they were classified and named 
as follows ;— 



Styles 

Examples 

(a) 

Outab Shall! Style 

. The Charminar 

(h) 

European Style 

. The British Residency 

(0 

Temples .... 


(ch 

Qutah Shiahi Revival, 

. Abdul Haque Dilcr 
Jung’s Tomb at 
Boats Club, Secund¬ 
erabad. 

(e) 

Regional Mughal Variation 
(General) 

Paigah Tombs 

(f) 

Regional Mughal Variation 
(Wooden Devdis) 

Malwala Palace. 

(g) 

City Improvement Board or 
Osmania Style 

The High Court. 

(h) 

Indo-European Style 

The Mahboob 
Mansion 

(i)' 

Vernacular Style 

, 1. Prakash Resi¬ 

dence, Secundera¬ 
bad. 

(j) 

Other Styles 

. Spanish Mosque, 
Begumpet. 


(h) Re-use study 

An attempt was made to compare the financial viability 
of refurbishment of old buildings as against demolition 
and redevelopment. In most cases it was seen through 
rough estimates that conservation and reuse of old 
buildings in the context of Hyderabad requires less 
initial capital and produces better returns compared 
to redevelopment. The conservation schemes must 
however be supported by a sympathetic urban policy, 
in which the land use plan and the distribution of Floor 
Area Ratio (F.A.R.) favour recycling rather than 
rebuilding in the case of listed buildings. 

(i) Typological Classification of Buildings 

The buildings identified were classified according to 
their ‘typology’. The following typologies are present 
in the city (among listed buildings) : 

(a) religious (mosques, temples, churches and 
tombs etc.) 

(b) monumental structures (gateways, towers 
etc.) 

(c) palaces and complexes. 

(d) buildings with internal courtyard (devidis 
and havelies). 


The Qutub Shahi style represented by the Charminar, 
the great mosques and the royal tombs is in fact one of 
the provincial Indo-Islamic styles, characterised by 
neat spherical domes placed on octogonal drums, point¬ 
ed ogee arches and intricate stucco decorations. 

The buildings of European style generally resemble 
Palladian Villas, Medieval Manor Houses or Romane¬ 
sque Churches. 

Temples of Hyderabad are not of much architectural 
merit. 

The remaining seven styles are city-level or local styles 
manifesting composite architectural expressions. The 
Mughal cusped arches and ornamental columns, kiosks 
and marble screens were reproduced here in lime or 
wood, yet exuding originality rather tlian imitation by 
virtue of sheer excellence and sincerity of craftsman¬ 
ship. 


(e) Pavihons, (in gardens). 

^^^^^,(f) small buildings in row (roadside groups), 
and 

(g) individual buildings (relatively small build¬ 
ings, detatched structures). 

Typological analysis is an essential pre-requisite for 
recommending adaptive reuse of buildings. For 
example, palace complexes having large rooms and 
corridors can be best used as public buildings such as 
hbsoitals, colleges, hotels, law courts, libraries etc. 
Buildings with internal courtyards must be nut to such 
use that the open courtyards are effectively used as 
places of gathering and public activity like dance 
schools, museums, exhibition venues etc. Small build¬ 
ings in row are useful as residences due to the small 
.size of rooms and the location of stair-eases and toilets 
etc. 


British architect of the “City Improvement Board 
Period” such as Vivian J Esch (1876-1950) tried an 
“Orientalising approach” by using both Islamic and 
Hindu architectural features. 

(g) Analysis of the survey findings 

It was possible to identify 165 buildings (consisting of 
174 structures) in the first instance representing all the 
styles and periods. The history of the buildings was 
gathered and they were documented through photo¬ 
graphs and maps. Measured drawings were prepared 
for some of the representative buildings. 

.^ome buildings selected for detailed study were 
sfnjcturally surveyed to determine the general nature 
and extent of repairs reauired and cost estimates were 
prepared. For these buildings alternative reuse analy¬ 
sis was carried out to provide a basis for pilot projects 
to be undertaken in future. 


(j) Conservation of Areas 

Besides individual buildings, special areas v.'ere identi¬ 
fied in three categories :—conservation areas (imme¬ 
diate surroundings of protected monuments and impor¬ 
tant listed buildings), design zones—fnewer areas re¬ 
quiring design control over new buildings), and neigh¬ 
bourhood improvement areas (areas requiring specific 
improvement of building structure.^, street facades and 
basis urban services). 

The concent of ‘conservation areas’ as they are under¬ 
stood in European Countries was not applicable in 
Hyderabad, since there is hardly any area left in the 
old city which can be identified as an ensamble or a 
steet or quarter of coherent architectural quality. New 
developments have ruthlessly disrupted the visual 
continuity and architectural integrity of most tradi¬ 
tional neighbourhoods. 
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Ths nomenclautre term ‘conservation area’ used in 
the study for the first category, is therefore meant to 
be taken in a very limited sense with the main intention 
of preventing further damage to tlic setting of monu¬ 
ments and listed buildings. 

(k) Positive incentives to private owners 


The law will empower the Urban Development Autho¬ 
rity to relax land use regulations when there is a need 
to allow a more remunerative use to a listed building 
for recycling. The law will enable undertaking con¬ 
servation and rehabilitation projects by utilising hous¬ 
ing development funds such as HUDCO loans. 


Because of their private ownership, conservation of conservation 

buildings will require public support and active help The salient features of the draft bill arc stated below : 

of the owners. It will not be practicable to acquire 

and protect all these buildings ;—not only because the Listed Buildings 

resources are limited, but also because this may not 

be the best solution. In most cases, the desirable 1. The Urban Development Authority, after conduct- 

situation could be to encourage the owners themselves ing a survey and after consulting an expert committee 

to conserve and reuse their own buildings. A study shall prepare a list of buildings of historical, architec- 

was conducted on the possible financial incentives that tiiral or social importance which need protection. The 

could be made available to the owners. However, the draft lays down certain criteria for selecting the build- 

study brought out that mere tax incentives would not ings. The buildings are to be listed in two categories 

make much difference in the individual attitudes or depending on their relative importance viz., ‘listed local 

propensity to preserve the listed properties, with low monuments’ and ‘listed historical buildings’, 

incidence of taxes and with the decreasing value of 

listed properties. An imaginative grants or loans -• The Authority shall give public notice of the inten- 

scheme may get certain private individuals, religious tion to notify the buildings and the objections and sug- 

public and government institutions interested in pre- gestions received shall be examined by an expert corn- 

serving their buildings. It has been suggested that the mittee. The list alongwith the Committee’s recom- 

Urban Development Authority in such cases, should mendations shall be sent to the Government for their 

provide professional and constructional services. approval. 

In the case of private owners exemption from property 3 . After approval of the Government the list will 

tax may not be an attractive proposition. The study has again b» published in local newspapers for public in- 

suggested Income Tax exemption for them. Exemption formation. At this stage the owners of the buildings 

can also be given under Gift Tax, and Wealth Tj^. In will be individually informed. Deletion from the list 

the case of listed properties the State Government should require going through the entire exercise all over 

exempt the transfer fee. again. This is to avoid any arbitrariness in the 

It is also suggested to notify the listed buildings and process. 

areas in the historic centre as ‘Free Trade Zones’ by 4 . jf any archaeologically protected monuments are 

extending total or partial exemption from sales tax and deprotected by the concerned departments such monu- 

entertainment tax. Con.stitution of a high level “Land- ments shall automatically get the status of ‘listed build- 

marks Commission” with expertise in urban conserva- ings’. 

tion has been proposed. It has also been suggested 

to create a revolving fund both at the Central and State 5 'pjjg owners of the listed buildings cannot demolish 
Government levels where donations could be received buildings or make alterations in the building with- 

for urban conservation. out prior permission of the Authority, They must 

apply for ‘listed building consent’ to the Authority 
(1) Legal Measures which the Authority may either grant or refuse. In the 


While the thrust should be on promotional and positive 
measures like creating public awareness and providing 
tax concessions, grants and loans ;—the task of urban 
conservation in a rapidlv 'developing city bas_ to- be 
simultaneonslv accompanied by certain restrictive legal 
provisions. Further the law must be part and parcel 
of the urban administration and enforced by the civic 
bodies of authority who control land use and intensity 
of development. 

It has been thus proposed to strengthen the oresent 
urban development law in the state, the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh Urban Areas fDevelopment! Act, 1975 with 
provisions to declare ‘listed buildings’ and ‘conserva¬ 
tion areas’ and making it compulsorv for the owners of 


case of demolition and major new additions or alter¬ 
ations the applicant must give one month’s notice to 
the A.P. Urban Art Commission (this does not exist 
any more) and the Department of Archaeology who 
mav express their views if any within that period. The 
anplication to the Authority for such a case shall be 
accompanied with the views if anv of these two depart¬ 
ments. After that the Authority must issue one 
month’s notice in the newspapers for public information 
calling for objections and suggestions. Anv applicant 
not complying with these provisions commits an 
offence which is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

6 . Causing damage to a listed building is punishable 
with fine or imprisonment. 


such buildings to take nermission before demolition, 
addition or alteration. The draft law has been formu¬ 
lated so as to fit into other central and state laws on 
land arquisition. property and town planning, I.essions 
were drawn from European town planning laws, espe¬ 
cially the British legislation. 


7. In case there is a building of imnnrtance which -■ 
not listed and is likelv to be pulled down or damaged, 
the Authority may issue a “building preservation 
notice” which gives the building the status of a ‘listed 
building’ for a period of six months, This is something 
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like an ordinance. In the case of urgency such a 
notice can be fixed at a conspicuous place or some 
object on the building. 

8 . If the authority feels that a listed building is not 
being maintained properly and needs repair etc., the 
Authority can serve an ‘enforcement or repair notice’ 
to the owner and the occupier after giving him a show- 
cause notice. The owner and occupier can appeal to 
the Board of the Authority (other notices are issued 
by the Vice-Chairman). The Board’s decision is final. 
Violation of ‘enforcement or repair notice’ is punishable 
and the Authority can themselves carry out the repairs 
and recover the expenses from the owner. 

9. Listed Buildings can be compulsorily acquired under 
the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 by the A.uthority or 
by the Government. A difference is made here from 
the archaeological monuments Act. Archaeoloffcal 
monuments can be acquired compulsorily only if they 
are in danger. In the case of listed buildings such a 
requirement is done away with. The notification of 
the list for public objections and suggestions and the 
official notice in the Gazette that it has been listed are 
respectively given the status of Secfion-4 and section -6 
notification under the Land Acquisition Act. 

10. In case of a proven deliberate neglect of the build¬ 
ing by the owner, acquisition can be made with mini¬ 
mum compensation. 

11. The Act also provides for a differential compensa¬ 
tion to the owner if a conditional listed building con¬ 
sent or a refusal of such consent affects the owner’s 
rights of property partly. 

12. If the listed building consent is not granted the 
owner can also serve a ‘purchase notice’ on the Autho¬ 
rity requiring the authority to acquire the building or 
issue necessary clearance. 

13. Conservation Areas 

The following are the provisions for the protection of 
areas of historical or architectural importance : 

Areas of archaeological, historical or scenic importance 
can be declared under three categories as follows 
(collectively called “controlled areas”) :— 

(1) Conservation areas; 

(2) Neighbourhood improvement areas; and 

(3) Design zones. 

1, Areas within 100 mtrs. radius of protected 
archaeoloeical monuments and listed local 
monuments (the first grade listed buildings) 
can be declared as Conservation Areas. They 
shall be enforced simultaneously with the noti¬ 
fication of the buildings and monuments'. In 


conservation areas there will be coiitroJ a 
demolition of buildings, cutting of trees, iii,! 
advertisements. However, repairs, additioiis Hi.i 
alterations to buildings do not require pin ; 
sion. All new buildings within the zone ii! 
require clearance from the Andhra Pi a ' ! 
Urban Art Commission. 

2 . areas which contain a number of listed 
ings and townscape requiring general lie; 
veinent schemes, shall be declared as ‘K'; .r 
bourhood Improvement areas’. The ai.eii 
rity shall take up improvement and coie^ ,1 
tion proposals for these areas. Specific . ; - 
jects will have to be taken up. 

3. areas where the overall character shou'ui 
maintained but where a larger degree c.l a: 
development can take place may be ur; ic 1 
as ‘design zones. All new buildings in e ; 
zones must be examined and approved i; 

A.P. Urban Art Commission. 

In all the three areas, it is necessary to consni! 
Andhra Pradesh Urban Art Commission befon I fi 
delienation. Further, it is necessary to make a . - ' . 
paper notification for public objections and suege ? ■ ; ■ 
In all the three areas advertisements are to he r ^ li 
controlled, cutting of trees is prohibited and tin ■ cr 
rity is empowered to prepare special zoning rcpi'Un. .c. 
for these areas. 

14. Finances from local bodies 

The local bodies functioning within the dcvd-'ciii .Mi 
area will be required to contribute half of the 
taxes from listed buildings to the Authorfiv. iln.: 
Authority may also receive grants, contribudm;- m.i 
loans and create an Urban Conservation fine' ‘iiri, 
can be used for the improvement to listed buil iiMc 
the Authority. 

15. Grants and Financial Incentives to ow’iirr^ 

The authority in consultation with the Andhra 1' ; : ■ .ii 
Urban Art Contraission may sanction grants :m^.' i- n; 
to the owners for repairs of the listed huiidiM ! 
Government may exempt the owners of the lisc. ' ! 
ings from payment of property tax. 

16. Planning and regulation incentives 

The authority will be competent to grant exem; m i i 
land use, floor area ratio, and other repiilatio.M-. . r 
to facilitate conservation of the listed build' n 

17. Housing funds for conservation 

It will be possible to use housing improven, ■ is 

such as HUDCO loans, for undertaking ier\ i ■ :d 
rehabilitation of listed buildings. 



ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


NOTE ON URBANISATION TRENDS AND 
PROBLEMS IN ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

Urbanisation as a concept does not have much rele¬ 
vance for the present in the Union Territory of 
Arunachal Pradesh. The terrain is hilly, distances 
very large and the population largely tribal and back¬ 
ward. The territory is very sparsely populated with 
a total population of 6,31,839 spread over an area of 
83,743 sq. Kilometres, as per the 1981 census. Given 
this small density of population (i.e. 8 per sq. Kilo¬ 
metre), it can be appreciated that the pressure of 
urbanisation is restricted to only 10 District Head¬ 
quarters and some other towns. Since the forest 
cover in the territory is nearly 62%, there is an in¬ 
creasing tendency for the tribals to encroach upon 
forest land for building of homesteads and for culti¬ 
vation purposes. The practice of Jhuming of rota¬ 
tional cultivation of the same land is still in vogue 
in many of the territory. 

In our District Headquarters, flat land is limited and 
in the absence of proper infrastructural facilities as 
well as a fair system of communications, the local 
administration is left more or less to its own designs 
for planning the expansion of the town. For that 
task they have very little town planning expertise 
available, since the only technical persons available 
in the district are Executive Engineer^ (PWD) and 
Executive Engineer (PWD). There is no town or 


country planning organisation in the territory. Local 
Bodies are restricted to the village Panchayats, 
Anchal Samities and Zilla Parishads, and Municipal 
Agencies are not in existence even in the Capital 
Complex, which is perhaps the largest urban centre. 
We still have to evolve a Municipal Act & bye-laws 
for our urban Complexes. Town Planning in the 
Capital Complex is being done by the Chief Project 
Officer and Senior Architect for the time being until a 
full fledged Town Planning Unit is established. 

We are trying to remedy this situation by drawing 
on the urbanisation experience of other hilly terri¬ 
tories where some sort of urban systems have been 
established. We will also keep in mind the experi¬ 
ence of the neighbouring North-Eastern states in this 
regard. 

Our problems are, therefore, basic ground level issues 
such as construction of roads, bridges and providing 
drinking water etc. Town Planning and unban sys- 
si pj3UsS ui puoq : Kjuoud mo} v jfijs savii sum 
either owned individually or collectively by the village 
community which takes care of any needs of its 
constituents. There are no landless labourers in the 
conventional sense of the term. 

The problem facing the people is basically one of 
generating the necessary economic surplus for re¬ 
moving poverty and ensuring growth. 
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ASSAM 


BACKGROUND AND SI AI US OF 
URBANISATION 


Assam, wilh an area of'78,523 sq. km., is one of the 
24 states of India. Its population was 146.25 
lakhs in 1971 with a density of 286 persons per sq. 
km. The population is not uniformly distributed in 
the State due to various factors such as fertility of 


soils, availability of irrigation facilities, indiistriali 
lion, development activities etc. The variauca: 
density and rural urban population in the disuii^ 
of A.s.sam as per the 1971 Census arc given in l;il i 
1 (1981 Census was not held in Assam). 


TA.BLE t 

niSTRicrwrsK nrsTRtBunoN of rur.\l, urban fopulation with density 

District Area in sq. km. Populmion Densil;. p.-i 

- • - ..,jC| }.j„ 





Rural 

Urban 

Toial 


Ooalpar.a 

■ ♦ • 

10,359,0 

20.52,809 

1.72,294 

22,25,103 

_* ( ■■ 

Kamrup 


9,863 .0 

, 25,19,028 

3,85.155 

28,54,183 

2S-, 

Darrang 


8,775 .0 / 


1,03.743 

17,36,188 

l‘i;, 

t.akhimpui* 


5,646.4 

- 6,86,250 

25,350 

7,11,600 

f.V- 

Dihriigarh 

. • 

7.023.9 

■ 1 1.83,589 

2,27,530 

14,11,119 

.■’ni 

Sibsiigrir 

. 

. . . 8,989.0 

5.08,046 

28,562 

18,37,389 

•bii 

Nowgiiip? 

. 

5,561 .0 

,15.61.558 

1,14,337 

16,80.895 

U)'’ 

C'lU'bar 

. . . 

6,962 .0 

15,77,626 

1,35,692 

17,13,318 

2 II. 

Kiirbianglong . 

« a « 

, ■ . 10,332.0 

1,16,402 

2,62,9(8 

3,79.310 


N.C. Hills . 


4,890.0 

70,850 

.5.5,197 

76,047 

ll 

Assam 


78,523 .0 

13,3.5,930 

12,89,222 

1,46,25,152 

IXi- 


Source : Siadstical Handbook of Assam, 1981. 

Thus, the density varies from a maximum of 302 
persons per sq. km. in Nov/gong to a minimum of 16 
persons per sq. km. in N.C. Hills. The table also 
indicates districtwise distribution of rural and urban 
population of the State, 

The percentage of urban population in Assam is 
only 8.87 against the all-India average of 19.91% 
according to 197rcensus. That is 13.34 lakhs of 
people out of the total population of 146.25 lakhs 
are living in 72 towns of the State in 1971 


Among the Indian States, Assam ranks third from 
the bottom as regards the proportion of urban 
population. On analysis of the trend of urbanisation 
in Assam, it is observed that, during the coJoniai 
period, a few urban centres developed mainly to 
meet Briiish Commercial interests and for internal 
civil administration. Only during the last two decades 
has urban growth in- thi.s part of the country been tak¬ 
ing place at a fairly rapid rate. Table 2 shows thc 
decennial growth of urban population in the State from 
1901 will justify this inference, 


I0^64NCU/!’9 
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TABLE 2 

GROWTH OF URBAN POPUL/VTION JN AREA 1901—1971 


Year 

Population 

Decade 

variation 

Percentage 

decade 

variation 

!901 

77,074 



19)1 

92,916 

+ 15,842 

+20.55 

1921 

1,27,107 

+ 34,191 

+36.80 

1931 

1,62,166 

+ 35,059 

+27 .58 

1941 

2,08,067 

+45,901 

+28 .30 

1951 

3,51,781 

+ 1,43,714 

+69.07 

1961 

7,95,545 

+4,43,764 

+ 126.15 

1971 

1.3,26,981 

+ 5,31,436 

+ 66.80 


Source : Census of fndin., 1971 (Town Directory), Assam. 


It is evident from the Table 2 that, till 1941, no 
significant increase of urban population had taken 
place in the State. A considerable growth is observed 
during 1941—61 which may be attributed to political 
development, expansion of new administrative centres, 
increase of industrial and commercial activities and 
also development of transport and communication. 

In 1981 no census operation took place in the State. 
However, according to estimate of the Registrar 
General of India, the population of Assam in 1981 
is about 20 million of which the urban population is 
estimated to be about 21.69 lakhs accounting for 
10 .6% of the total population. 

The strategy, process and plan for urban develop¬ 
ment in Assam 

Urbanisation is an important aspect of the process 
of economic and social development and is closely con¬ 
nected with many other factors such as migration 
from villages to towns in search of better employ¬ 
ment opportunities, better standard of living, better 
educational facilities etc. 

In the background stated above, we must consider 
the strategy of urbanisation in Assam. Decadal growth 
of urbanisation in Assam as shown in Table 2 above 
is too slow. Assam is primarily an agricultural 
State but its agrarian economy is stagnating. Mostly 
due to heavy population pressure on limited agri¬ 
cultural land, people are being forced to take shelter 
in the urban areas. As a result, the density of 
population in the urban areas goes up. 

The density of urban population in Assam is 2,911 
persons per square kilometre as per the 1971 census. 
The density varies from town to town. Mariani, a 
railway town has the highest density of 10,909 persons 
per sq. km., followed by Nowgong with a density as 
9,090. Guwahati, the only Class 1 town of Assam, 
has a density of 8,693 and ranks third. High density 
brings innumerable problems in respect of accommoda¬ 
tion, civic amenities etc. which are meagre and 
limited. Pressure on roads increased with the increase 
in different modes of transport vehicles and the 
number of pedestrians, resulting the number of 
accidents, 


Slum pockets crop up along with excessive increase 
of population in the urban areas. These are breeding 
grounds for epidemic diseases and shelters for 
criminals. 

Industrial and commercial employment opportunities 
arc limited and the number of unemployed persons 
is increasing, bringing social and political unrest. 

In order to stop haphazard growth of urban settle¬ 
ments, proper planning is necessary. Various 
agencies and authorities are directly or indirectly 
involved in the overall development of the towns of 
Assam. These are briefly described below. 

Municipal Administration Department {MAD) 

Under the directorate of the MAD arc the various 
Municipalities and Town Committees which are the 
principal civic bodies. Their functions are governed 
by the provisions of the Assam Municipal Act. There 
is also one Municipal Corporation con.stituted under 
the Guwahati Municipal Corporation Act. There are 
thus 23 Municipalities, 43 Town Committees and 
one Municipal Corporation in Assam. 

Town and Country Planning Department 

Under this department, there are the Town and Country 
Planning Organisation and the Assam State Housing 
Board. The Town and Country Planning Organisa¬ 
tion is mainly concerned with preparation of Master 
Plans and development schemes as per the provisions 
of the Assam Town and Country Planning Act. 
Development Authorities are also constituted under 
this Act for implementation and enforcement of 
Master Plans. There are at present nine Develop¬ 
ment .Authorities in the State. The Assam State 
Housing Board is constituted under the Assam State 
Housing Board Act and its primary function is to 
cater to the housing needs of the State. 

There are other agencies which are indirectly involved 
in the urban development of the State. 

Public Works Department (PWD) 

The State PWD, particularly the PWD (Roads) and 
PWD (Buildings), handle construction and mainte¬ 
nance of most of the urban roads and the buildings 
owned by Government. 

Public Health Engineering Department (PHED) 

The PHE Department is in charge of water supply 
projects—the actual distribution of water to con¬ 
sumers being the function of the respective Munici¬ 
palities or Town Committees as the case may be. 

In addition to the various departments mentioned 
above, there are other departments, e.g. Department 
of Industries, the Health and Education, Department, 
the Board for Prevention of Air and Water Pollution 
etc, which also contribute to shaping the process of 
urbanisation. 




■Problems and Suggestions 

The existing .situation in Assam is indicative of varied 
forms of urban growth in different parts of the State— 
the growth being more pronenneed in the case of towns 
belonging to Class IV and V categories. The State 
as a whole has experienced a faster growth rate of 
population during the decade 1971—81 than in the pre¬ 
vious decade and this has also been more than re¬ 
flected in the growth of population in (hi; urban sec¬ 
tor. The fast growth of the smaller towns have 
compounded the insufficiency and inadequacy of Urban 
infrastructure and the high cost of land and develop¬ 
ment and, in the process, there has also been a sub¬ 
stantia! erosion of cultivable land. The problem of 
encroachment leas seriously affected drainage. Urban 
development has therefore to be planned from a 
regional point of view. 

There has to be adequate infrastructural planning and 
development. The problem of migration of rural 
population can be minimised by a suitable integrated 
rural development programme. Besides all these, 
there has to be an Ui'b<m Information System and pro¬ 
per monitoring of the ■'.niTous urban development plans 
and programmes. 

The management system of urban administration has 
to be updated. At present, the Municipalities and 
Town Committees are the civic bodies mainly res¬ 
ponsible for urban development. There are Develop¬ 
ment Authorities con-ffitutec! in 9 ('nine) towns^for 
enforcement of the Master Plan.s and Zoning Regula¬ 
tions while Master Plans foi' many more towns are 
under preparation. However, in areas where theni is 
neither any Development Authority nor any Munici¬ 
pality or Town Committee, tu'ban development suffers 
from lack of suitable atlministratiou. A Master Plan 
covers an area much larger than a statutory town and 
is therefore adequate for ensuring proper administra¬ 
tion for a larger area, but a vigorous enforcement in 
this rcgiird is necessary. In areas where there is no 
Master Plan, urban administration is limited to the 
statutory town area only. An adequate legislation to 
cover the region as a whole is therefore necessary 
for this. Be.sidcs. the Mimicinalitv should be entrusted 
with the pov/cr and responsibility of enforcement of 
the Master Plan and Zoning Regulations till a Deve¬ 
lopment Authority is constituted. 

.A complete overhauling of Municipal administration 
is necessary with a view to proper and scientific manage¬ 
ment of urban planning and also to perform the task 
of a Development Authority at least till a Develop¬ 
ment .Authority is actually constituted under the Assam 
Town and Country Planning Act. 

The local bodies are constantly dependent on govern¬ 
ment for finance. While, on the one hand, urban deve¬ 
lopment doe.s not get priority in the matter of fund 
allocation, on the other there is insufficient public wil¬ 
lingness to pay for urban services. As a result, urban 
growth suffers^ Besides, the local bodies have to cater 
for a large floating population who do not to pay for 
urban services. The only answer is priority treatment 
for urban development and regional planning. The 
major financing institiUinns must come forward and 


participate in urban development and this process has 
ID be initiated. Land being mostly owned by the private 
individuals, becomes a formidable problem for urban 
development. The land Acquisition Act and all other 
existing statutory provisions provide adequate safe¬ 
guards to the landowner. But for the purpose of 
development it is equally necessary that land be made 
available easily and also at a reasonable price. For 
this, the owners must be made effective partners in 
the development process and can even be allowed a 
Fair share of development benefits. This needs close 
examination. 

Housing is one of the most important elements of 
urban development and needs proper attention. A 
large number of people are at the mercy of landlords. 
Money is extracted from tenants, in various ways, by 
passing the Rent Control Act. The Urban Areas Rent 
Control Act needs to be updated and its jurisdiction 
enlarged. 

Mass housing should be encouraged and costly and 
luxurious buildings discouraged. Incentives may be 
given to builders in the low and middle income group 
and housing should be developed as an industry in 
order to make home building cheaper and less time- 
consuming. It is also necessary for the State Housing 
Board to make a correct assessment of the actual 
requirement of housing and work out programmes ac¬ 
cordingly. The labour population and those belong¬ 
ing to the economically weaker sections of the society 
deserve special care in so ar as housing provision is 
concerned. It should be mandatory for industrialists 
to provide housing for their labour force and similarly 
it should be a social obligation of the urban popula¬ 
tion to provide shelter for those (EWS)—^who are 
mostly servicing the urban population and the cost 
should be a part of the entire urban development costs 
and recoverable from the public in one or other way. 

The concept of urban landscape should always be 
given its due importance. Each and every element 
of development has to be treated as a part of total 
urban development, so as to maintain the standard 
of aesthetic.s. There is therefore, need for properly 
monitoring urban development activities by an appro¬ 
priate authority with a view to maintaining the desired 
standard of aesthetics and quality of life in urban areas. 

A very major obstacle in the way of urban develop¬ 
ment is the spiralling rise of land prices and unhealthy 
speculation. The speculators themselves have no 
genuine interest in planned and healthy urban deve¬ 
lopment. The authorities and genuine developrs are 
forced to pay high prices which results in high cost 
of development projects. The authority has therefore 
to be most vigilent in this regard. The practice of 
keeping urban land vacant for a long time must be 
discouraged by all means. 

Urban development programmes always suffer from 
lack of up-to-date and sufficient data. Though at 
the State or District level, sufficient statistical informa¬ 
tion is available, this is unfortunately not oriented 
towards urban development. The process of collec¬ 
tion and analysis etc. is usually a time-consuming 
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Kocess, and since the urban scene is changing fast, 
by the time the data is available, it is likely to be 
back-dated. Hence there should be an institution 
properly equipped for and fully devoted to coUeetion 
and processing and also updating urban data and mak¬ 
ing it available for any ilevelopment programme in the 
shortest possible time. The information system for 
urban development shinild be the responsibility of an 
independent institution which should be developed as 
a most important Urban institution. The system 
should have a wide base and should be able to collate 
and/or interlink the data at regional, state and even 
national level. 


One very important aspect in the process of urban 
development is public ^rticipation and there has to 
be enough scope for this. A well-based urban infor¬ 
mation system must take this into consideration for 
enlisting public participation. The Assam Town and 
Country Planning Act provides for consulting public 
opinion, considering objectives etc. on the Draft Master 
Plans prepared under the Act. But more than this 
tliere can be active participation though frequent 
seminars, exhibitions etc. and thougli any other pro¬ 
cess by which people can be associated right from the 
stage of conception of any urban development pro¬ 
gramme. 
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BIHAR 


memorandum in respect of URBANISA 

TION LN BIHAR STATE : 


1. introduction 

1.1 The Background : 

The Govexament of India in the Ministry of Urban 
Development vide D.O. letter No. NCU/3/86 of 
March, 1986 has conveyed the following decisions lo 
the State Government ;— 

1. The Government of India has constituted a 
National Commission on Urbanisation, under 
the Chairmansliip of Shri Charles Corres vide 
notification No. K-14011 /41/85-UD'lIlA 
dated October 4,1985. 

2. I his Commission has been constituted to 
ex;amine the probleins of U than Development 
ant] suggest a suitable direction to carry out 
future Urban Development Programme and 
determine strategies of Urban Development 
in the Country. 

3. The terms of the Commission are compre¬ 
hensive enough to cover demographic pattern, 
employment trends, physical infrastructure 
shelter, aesthetic, cultural, legal and fiscal as¬ 
pects of urbanisation. The recommendations 
of the Commission are expected to result in 
a perspective plan of urbanisation for the next 
15 years and also set the pace of future 
growth of urban areas. 

4. The Commission has issued a notificatiou 
soliciting basic information and views which 
inter alia may include State’s perception of 
urbanisation, factual data relevant to any as¬ 
pect of urbanisation, analytical study facili¬ 
tating the identification of the problems and 
difficulties experienced in the iraplementadon 
of the projects/schemes related to urbanisa¬ 
tion from the State Government Union Terri¬ 
tory, Administrations, interested individuals 
and groups. 

5. Functionaries dealing with urbanisation should 
prepare a comprehensive memorandum detail¬ 
ing the perception of the problems faced by 
the Government at local, regional and State 
level(s) in respect of urbanisation, and possi¬ 
ble solutions, keeping in view the local aspi¬ 
rations needs and priorities so tfeit the Com¬ 
mission’s task for future time of action is 
made easier. 


I. 2 Contents oj the Memorandum in respect of Bihar 

State : 

In keeping with the above background, a Memoran¬ 
dum has been prepared for BIHAR STATE, and 
presented in the subsequent pages. In the first 
phase,, the contents of the Memorandum are as 
follows :— 

1. Status of Urbanisation and Urban Manage¬ 
ment in Bihar State. 

2 . Basic information and views. 

II. STATUS OF URBANISATION AND URBAN 
MANAGEMENT IN BIHAR STATE : 

2.1 LiK'ution : 

BIHAR is named after Buddhistic Viharas or monas¬ 
teries for which it was famous during the Buddhist 
period. The name “Bihar” is a corrupt form of 
"Vihara” which means a Buddhist monastery. 

BIHAR, physically is a land-locked State, squeezed 
in between West Bengal, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh and reaching upto the Himalayas in 
the north. 

It lies between 2U 17:-10" and 2T 31'-35" North 
Latitude and 88 ' 18:-40" and 83° 19'-50" East 
Longitude. 

The State is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the 
south by Orissa, on the east by West Bengal and on 
the west by Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) and Madhya 
Pradesh (M.P.). 

2.2 Area and Topulation : 

The state has an area of 173,876 sq.kms. (67,196 
■sq. miles) and in 1981, the State’s population was 
recorded as follows :—- 

Totai Population 69,914,734 (69.91 Million) 

Rural Population , , 61,195,744 (61 .19 Million) 

Urban Population . . 8,718.990 (8.72 Million) 

The urban component accounts for 12.47% of total 
papulation and the rural component accounts for 
87,53% compared to the ,1.97! percentages of 
10.00% and 90.fK)% respectively. 
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It 15 one o£ Uie medium-sized states ol India, being 
the ninth in terms of area. But in terms of popula¬ 
tion. It is the second biggest state in India, second 
only to Uttar Pradesh. 


Plateau which abi..unds m hills, inumUaiii and toiesis 
and has an altituiie ranging froni 300 to 600 metres. 
The Plateau may be subdivided into the following 
four district sub-regions wuh varying altitudes ;— 


In terms of percentages, the State accounts for 5.3 
per cent of India’s land surface and contains 10.31 
per cent of India’s total poulation. 

2.3 Physiography ; 

Bihar State is divided into three district natural 
regions as follows :— 

1. The Himalayan foot-hiUs. 

2. The Gangetic Plain, and 

3. The Chotanagpur Plateau. 

The Hiinalayan foot-hills : 

In the extreme north-west, bordering Nepal in 
Champaran District, there are the Dun and 
Sumeshwar range of hillSj comprising the outer 
range of the Himalayan system and consisting largely 
of SiwaUk rocks. The Dun range of hills is about 32 
kms. long while the Sumeshwar runs along 72 kms. at 
an average height of 450 metres. 

The Gangetic Plain : 

This extends contiguously south of the Himalayan 
fool-hilis on the north and the south of the River 
Ganga. Except for the Himalayan foot-hUls, the en¬ 
tire area north of River Ganga is comprised of plains, 
South of the Ganga, the extent of the plan region is 
roughly marked by the 150 mater contour. 

The Gangetic Plain is further sub-divided into 
North and South Gangetic Plains by the River 
Ganga, 

I'he North Gangetic Plain consists exclusively of 
alluvial soil. Its general slope is from north-west to 
south-east, the direction followed by the major rivers 
viz. Gha^ra, Gandak, Bagmati, Burhi Gandak, 
Kosi, Kamala, TUjuga and Mahananda, all. of 
which originate in the snow-fed Himalayas and flow 
to join the River Ganga. 

The South Gangetic Plain stretches approximately 
to a width of 60-100 kms. south of the River Ganga 
after which isolated range of hills start. Apart from 
a few isolated hills in the southern and eastern fringe 
(e.g. the Barabar Hills in Gaya District, Rajgir Hills 
in Naianda District and Kharagpur Hills in Munger 
District) the South Gangetic Plain is also a flat 
stretch of land composed of the alluvial soil with its 
slope towards the north. The Principal rivers are 
Sone, Punpun, Phalgu, Karamnasa and Durgawati 
which flow from south to north to join the Ganga. 


(a) rhe north-eastern Saisthal Parganas and 
southern Rolitas District vvhicii vary in 
altitude between 130 and 300 metres are 
chiefly formed of Gneiss and Granite rocks. 

(b) the w'estern Ranchi Plaleau with ■ an 
average height of 600 ni,e:rcs comprised of 
high plateaus called “pats”. Their forma¬ 
tion is of Deccan Lava later turned into 
laterite and bauxite. 

This contains rich mineral deposits and 
the important riven; are sankh, North and 
South Koel, Daruetiar and Subarnrekha. 

(c) 0he remaining portions of' j^aheJii Disli'ict 
and part of southern Hazaribagh District 
comprise the next sub-icgion with an alti¬ 
tude of about 600 metres. The formation 
of this area is mostly gneiss and granite 
and contains rich mineral deposits. 

(d) The Lower Chotasiagpur Plateau, average 
300 metres above mean sea level. It Gird- 
des the Ranchi Plateau from Falammu to 
.Hazaribagh and extcnd.s dowji to Singh- 
bhurn. The formation is largely gneiss and 
granite and partly of schists and Dharwar 

.^3^ rocks. 

The Chofaiiagpiir Plateau contains rich mineral de- 
posile of Ihe following six broad categories :■— 

(a) Mineral fuels; Coal and Petroleum. 

(b) I-errous Minerals : Iron Ore, Manganese 
Ore, Chromiite, and Nickel. 

(e) Non-ferrous Minerals ; Copper Ore, Bau¬ 
xite, Lead-zinc Ore, Cassiteritc. 

(d) Noble Metals ; Gold and Silver. 

(c) Industrial Non-Mctallie Minerals.; Apatite 
and other Phosphates, ■ Asbestos, Barytes, 
Bentolitc, China day, Dolomite, Felosphar, 
Gemstones, Lireclay, Graphite, Kyanite, 
Limestone, Mica, Magnesite, Pyrites, Quart¬ 
zite Sillica sand, and Building Materials. 

({) .Atomic Minerals ; Uranium Ore and Beryl. 

In additron to rich mineral deposits, the Chotanagpur 
Plateau comain.s Tropical M'oist Deciduous Forest. 
The general characteristics of "Forests” in Bihar 
State are as follows :— 


The hills of Rajbir have an average elevation of 
446 metres, while the Kharagpur range of hills have 
an average elevation of 300 metres above mean sea 
level. 

The Chotanagpur Plateau : 

Immediately south of the Gangetic Plain and the 
bordering range of hills is located the Chotanagpur 


(i) Forests in Bihar account for nearly 16.8 
per cent of the area of the State and are 
spread mostly in the Chotanagpur Plateau 
Region and the sub-mountaneous vegetation 
in North Bihar. 

In addition Tropical Dry Deciduous Forests 
are found mainly in the central parts of the 
Gangetic Plains. 
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(ii) Tiie forest regions in, Bihar are confined al¬ 
most wholly to the Chotanagpur Plateau 
Region, with Small pockets in Rohtas, West 
and Bast Champaran Districts. 

(iii) The districts of Chapra, Muzalfarpur, Dar- 
bhanga and Saharsa in the North Gangefic 
Plains have no forests at all. 


Chotanagpur : Santhal Parganas, North 
Chotanagpur and South Chotanagpur. 

(2) DISTRICTS ; The above ten DIVISIONS 
have been subdivided into 39 Districts, each 
under the charge of a District Magistrate. 

(3) SUBDIVISION/COMMUNITY DEVE¬ 
LOPMENT BLOCK ; 


2.4 Administrative Division ; 

For administrative purposes, Bihar State is divided 
into the following hierarchy :— 

(1) DIVISIONS ; The State is divided into ten 
administrative DIVISIONS, each under the 
charge of a Divisional Commissioner, as 
follows ;— 

h'orth Bihm- : Tirhut, Saran, Darbhanga 
and Kosi Divisions. 

South Bihar : Patna, Bhagalpur and 
Magadh. 

TABLE I 

AREA POPULATION AND NUMBER OP TOWNS IN THE TEf 


Data in respect of area, population and number of 
sub-divided into 74 Sub-Divisions and 552 
Police Stations for maintenance of law and 
order and into 587 C.D. Blocks for deve¬ 
lopment purposes and revenue administra¬ 
tion. 

Data in respect of area, population arid number of 
towns has been presented in TABLE 1 hereinafter. 
This will indicate amongst other things that in the 
North Chotanagpur Divisions, South Chotanagpur 
Division, Patna Division, and Bhagalpur Division the 
percentage of urban to total population is sufficiently 
high. 

administrative divisions of BIHAR STATE—1981 


Administrative 

Division 

District 

Area in Total popu- 
sq kins. lation 

1981 

Urban popu¬ 
lation 

1981 

% of urban 
to total 
population 

No. of Town 

Toi-al Class T 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


_ 

-- ... - - 

.... ... - 


• ■ - - 

1. sar.an division 

6866.20 

5225375 

315884 

6.05 

10 

(Chapra) 

(Chapra, Siwan, & Gopalganj). 

II. TIRHUT DIVISION ... 

(Muzaflfarpur, Sitamarhi, East Champaran, 

15968.60 

10350173 

64290! 

6.21 

18 

1 

(Muzaffarpur) 

West Cliamparan riid Vaishali) 

111 . D.CRBHANGA DIVISION 

iDarbhanga Samastipur, Dadhubani and 

10447-60 

7907153 

490 804 

6-21 

12 

1 

(Darbhanga; 

Begusarai), 

IV. KOSl DIVISION 

•(Saharsa, purnea, Krtihar snci Madhepura) 

15870-40 

7978140 

590352 

7-40 

18 

(Kstihar) 

V. PATNA DIVISION. 

(Patna, Bihrr, Arraha, Rnhtas 

16662-80 

9434,451 

1832)54 

19-42 

31 

3 

(Patna, Bihar 
& Arra h) 

VI. magadh DIVISION. 

(Gaya, Nawada, Auranganbad & Jahanabad) 

12387 00 

547042-^ 

498952 

9J2 

13 

Cl 

VII. SANTHAL PARGANAS DIVISION 

(Dumlta, DeOghar, GodJa, and 

J3512 80 

3717528 

256093 

6-89 

12 

Nil 

Sahubgsnj). 

Vlll. BHAGALPUR DIVISION 
(Munger and Khagaria) 

13330-60 

.5936854 

773899 

13-04 

17 

2 

(Bhagalpur 
& Munger) 

IX. NORTH CHOTANAGPUR DIVISION 
(Dhanbad, Giridih and Hazaribiigb) 

20805-20 

6044782 

1649737 

27 -29 

50 

2 

(Dhanbad 
& Bokaro 
Steel City) 

X. SOUTH CHOTANAGPUR DIVISION: 
(Ranchi, Gumi:i, Singhbhum Palam & 
Lohardaga) 

41708 -30 

7849759 

1668215 

21 -25 

39 

0 

(Ranchi 
a nd 

Jamshedpur 


1 


total.173877.00 69914734 81718990 12'47 220 14 
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2,5 Urban Management :— 

There are 220 towns in the State of Bihar, according 
to the 1981 Census, whose urban management is 
being done by the foliowing statutory bodies ;— 

1 . 168 towns are administered by statutory local 
bodies and the remaining 52 towns have no 
statutory local body. (Appendix 1). 

2. Out of these 168 towns, the Six Division at 
head quarter towns of Patna, Bhagaipur, Dar- 
bhanga, Muzaflarpur, Gaya and Ranchi have 
Municipal Corporations set up under the 
Patna Municipal Corpn. Act, 1951. 

3. Out of the remaining 162 towns, 68 towns 
have Municipalities and 96 towns liave Noti¬ 
fied Area Committee (NACj set up under 
The Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act, 1922. 

4. The five Divisional headquarter towns of 
Patna, Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Gaya and 
Ranchi have Regional Development Autho¬ 
rities which are statutorily charged with the 
responsibility of preparation and enforcement 
of Master plans for planned development of 
these towns, as well as for preparation and 
implementation of urban development scheinesi 

These Authorities have been set up under the 
Bihar Regional Development Authority Act, 

5. During 1984-85, a Coal Mining Development 
Authority has been set up for Dhanbad Dis¬ 
trict with the objective of integrated develop¬ 
ment of the sctDemeins in the Coal Mining 
Area. 

This Authorities has been set up under the Bihar 
Coal Mining Area Development Authority Ordi¬ 
nance, 1984. 

The Urban Development Department is the admi¬ 
nistrative Department for Urban development in 
Bihar State. This Department thiough the above 
statutory organisation is concerned primarily with re¬ 
gulating the planned development of the towns as w'ell 
as with the implementation of the following Urban 
Development Schemes. 

1. Water Supply; 

2. Drainage and Low Cost Sanitation; 

3. Provision of civic amenities; 


4. Improvernent of urban slums; 

5. Integrated Development of Small and Medium 
Towns; 

6 . Improvement and upgradation of Urban 
Roads; and 

7. Preparation and enforcement of Master Plans 
through the Regional Development Autho¬ 
rities. 

The financial resources for meeting these reponsibi- 
lities are the State Plan outlay and the revenue of the 
local bodies/Authoritics. The main source of revenue 
of the locaf bodies are property tax, water tax and 
latrine tax, supplemented by Loans and grants releas¬ 
ed by the State Government. 

The main sources of revenue of the Regional Deve¬ 
lopment Authority are additional stamp duty on sale/ 
purchase of property. Building Plan fees, contribu¬ 
tions from local bodies and marketing Board, supple¬ 
mented by grants in-aid released by the State Govern- 
micnt as also Market borrowings and Institutioiral 
finance, 

2.6 Mate Plan Outlay jor URBAN DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

The Schemes of the Urban Development Depart¬ 
ment are grouped into three major Sectors namely 
(a) Sewerage and Water supply sec.tor (b) Urban 
Development Sector and (c) Urban Roads and 
Bridges Sector. 

The Sewerage and Water Supply Sector covers the 
Schemes of Urban Water Supply, Subemrekha Water 
Supply Scheme (Getalsud-Project). World Bank 
Project for Water Supply and Sanitation, water sup¬ 
ply Schemes to be funded by Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion, Sewerage and Drainage and Low Cost Sanitation. 

The Urban Development Sector includes the Sciiemes 
of Provision of Civic Amenities, Master Plan and 
training in Town Planning Grants-in-aid to Regional 
Development Authorities, Environmental Inrprove- 
ment of Urban Slums (ElUS), Integrated Develop¬ 
ment of Small and Medium Towns (IDSMT) and 
Rickshaw Pullers Welfare Scheme. 

The Urban Roads and Bridges Sector includes the 
Schemes of improvement/ungradation of urban roads 
including construction of culverts etc. 

1 he outlay in the three Sectors of the Urban Deve¬ 
lopment Department during the Sixth and Seventh 
Five Year Plan and Annual Plan of 1985-86 have 
been follows :— 


Sector 


Sixth five year Seventh five year 1985—86 
Plan (Rs, in Ires) plan (Rs. in lacs) (Rs, in lacs) 


1 


1. Sewerage and Water SuPly Sector 

2. Urban Development Sector . 

3. Urban Roads and Bridges Sector 

Total. 


2.458 75 6,530.00 1,090 00 

1,100-00 1,900 00 300 00 

860-OO 1,700.01) 400.00 


4,418-75 10,130*00 1,790 00 
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2.7 Existing Planning Legislation 

I be following eleven main laws are at present opera¬ 
ting in the State and contain certain provisions of cn- 
abling the planning and development of Urban in¬ 
frastructure on merely provide certain kinds of deve¬ 
lopment control within the area of operation : — 

1. rhe Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act, 1922 

2. The Patna Municipal Corporation Act, 1951 

3. The Bihar Restriction of Uses of Land Act, 
1948 

4. fhe Bihar Town Planning and Improvement 
Trust Act, 1951 


7. The Bihar Agricultural Produce- Market Act, 
1960, as amended by Bihar Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce Market Ordinance No. 124 of 1974. 

8 . Command Area Dev.velopment Authority for 
Kosi, Gandak and Sone (Set up through exe¬ 
cutive orders) 

9. The Bihar Panehayut Samities and Zila Pari- 
shad Act, 1961. 

10. The Chotanagpur and Santhai Parganas De¬ 
velopment Authority Act, 1971, 

Jl. The Bihar Regional Oevelopment Authority 
Ordinance, 1975. 

111. BASIC INFORMATION AND VIEWS 


5. The Bihar Stale Housing Board Ordinance, 3.] Demographic Profile 
1971 

According to the 1981 census, Biliar Slate had an 
b. The Bihar Industrial Areas Development Act, Urban Population of 8.72 million distributed in 220 
1974. urban settlements, as given in Table II. 

fABLt—It 

GROWI’H in NUMBliR .\Ni) POPULATION OF TOWNS BY SIZE—BIH.\R STATF.—1971-81 


Class of Towns 

1971 


1981 


% Growth 


Number 

population %to total 

Number Population 

% to Population 

Total 1971-81 

1 

2 

,, 4 

5 

6 

7 8 

Class 1 . 

9 

J,821,061 W 32-32 

14 

3,547 -207 

40 68 94 -79 

Class II . 

11 

761,014 j 13-5) 
* 1,58^8,909 28 20 

25 

1,619,77) 

18-58 .112 84 

Class ill . 

-il 

75 

2,204^073 

25 -28 38 -72 

Class IV . 

72 

1,051,929 18-67 

72 

),118,110 

12-82 6-29 

Class V . 

47 

365,324 6-48 

29 

214,326 

s.4f, (__y4i -33 

Class.VI . . • • 

; 2 

45.729 0-82 

5 

15,503 

0-18 (-)66-;0 

rOTAL 

202 

56,33,906 (00 ()0 

220 

8,718,990 

100.00 54-76 


Source : Census of India 1971 rnd i98|, 


Bihar State has had an increasing trend of urbanisa¬ 
tion varying from 6.77% in 1951 to 8.43% in 1961 to 
10% in 1971 and 12.47% in 1981 of the total popu¬ 
lation, It has been estimated that by 1991 and 2001, 
the percentage of urban population to total population 
of Bihar State will be of the order of 15.63% and 
17.60% respectively, against country's corresponding 
percentage of 27.48% and 33.06% respectively. 

3.2 Characteristics of urbanisation 

The following important characteristics emerge in 
respect of urban population of Bihar State ; 

1. While the percentage variation of total and 
rural population during 1901—1981 has rang¬ 
ed between 3% to 24% the percentage varia¬ 
tion of urban population has been very fast, 
ranging from 8% to 54.76% (Table I). 

A major conuibuting factor to this fast rate 
of urban population variation has been the 
rural-urban migration. 

2. The growth of urban population in Bihar State 
has had an accelerating trend in as much as 


the percentage of urban to total population in 
Bihar Slate since 1901 has been increasing as 
4.02%, 3.81%'. 4.14%', 4,54%, 5.40%, 
6,77%. 8.43%, 10.00% and 12.47% respec¬ 
tively during each Census. 

3. The percentage of urban to total population is 
liighest (27.29%) in the minerally rich Norih 
Chotanagpur Division, followed by South 
Chotanagpur Division (21.25%) which con¬ 
tains the important industries and industrial 
towns. 

4. The percentage <.T urban to total population in 
the South Gangetic Plain varies from 19.42% 
ill Patna Division to 13.04% in Bhagalpur 
Division. 

In the North Gangetic Plain this percentage 
ranges between 6.05% in Saran Division to 
7.40% to Kosi Division. 

5. Tbe District of Dhanbad is the highest urba¬ 
nised, inasmuch as 50.62% of the population 
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lives in the urban areas. This is followed by 
the districts of Patna (37.22%), Singhbhum 
(32.07%) and Ranchi (31.74%). 

The district of Madhubani is the least urba¬ 
nised (3.11%) followed by the districts of 
Gumla (3.96%), Samastipur (4.16%) Siwan 
(4.41%) and Gopalganj (4.99%). 

6 . There is concentration of population in the 
Class I cities, inasmuch as almost 32.32% 
of the total urban population and 40.68% of 
the urban population lived in the 14 Class I 
cities during 1981 Census. 

7. The Small and Medium Towns (Population 
range of 20,000 to 100,000 persons i.e. Class 
11 and III towns) also contain almost 40% of 
the total urban population of the State. During 
1971 nearly 41.71% of the urban population 
lived in the 61. Class 11 and III towns and 
during 1981 nearly 43.86% of the total urban 
population lived in the 200 towns of Class II 
and III category. 

8 . Among the Class 1 Cities, the industrial towns 
of Ranchi and Bokaro Steel City have record¬ 
ed the highest percentage decade variation 
during 1971—-81 w'ith the figures of f78.30% 
and 138.38% respectively. 

9. The State Capital of Patna has recorded 
71.25% decade variation (1971—81) follow¬ 
ed by Katihar (52.27%) Bihar (51.27%) 
Muzaflarpur (50.67%) and Dhanbad 
(50.58%). 

10. The Growth rate of the Class 11 towns during 
1971—81 has been very high being (+) 
159.32, followed by the Class 111 towns with 
(-h) 62.80. 

The Class V and V1 category of towns have 
had a negative growth rate during 1971—81 
being (—) 17.67% and (—) 40.92% respec¬ 
tively. 

3.3 Distribution Pattern of Urban Settlements in Bihar 

The following are the board Distribution Pattern 
characteristics of the urban settlements in Bihar 
State :— 

1 , A relative concentration of towns (almost 50% 
of the total towns of Bihar) occurs in the tri¬ 
angle whose apices are about the point where 
the Ganga leaves Bihar on the east and where 
the Gandak and Sone enter the State on the 
west. 

This can be accounted for by the fact that 
(his triangle is the cultural heart of historic 
importance not only in Bihar State but in 
India also. 

The southern side of this triangle is roughly 
contiguous with the northern edge of Chota- 
nagpur Plateau and as such there are a number 
of CONTACT ZONE TOWNS NEAR this 
line i.e. Aurangabad, Sherghati, Rajauli, 
Nawada, Gaya, Hisua, Jamni, Jhajha, Banka, 
Kharagpur, Sahebganj, Rajmahal etc. 


2 . The maximum concentration of towns within 
this triangle is along the River Ganga, because 
this was the most important artery of communi¬ 
cation between the upcountry and the delta 
before the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The triangle also contains within itself all 
the major rivers of the State, namely the 
Ganga, Gandak, Ghaghra, Burhi Gandak and 
the Sone. The other important factors res¬ 
ponsible for concentration of towns in this 
triangle has been a comparatively weU-deve- 
loped communication routes and availability 
of raw materials for development of a number 
of industries. 

3. The northern and north-eastern part of the 
Ganga Plain that is left outside the above 
triangle and extending from the Himalayan 
foot-hills in the we.st to the eastern border of 
the State, contains only 18 towns, mostly small 
sized being either administrative headquarter 
towns or sugar-factory towns or ricemiUing 
towns. 

This relative paucity of towns in this Zone, 
can be accounted for by the fact that the area 
is subject to flooding, particularly in the Kosi 
basin and also has poor lines of communica¬ 
tion. However with the implementation of the 
Kosi project, conditions are anticipated to 
improve. 

Almost 40% of the towns of Bihar State occur 
in the Chotanagpur Plateau Region and the 
neighbouring hilly areas. 

This is because this Region is the richest 
mineralised zone of India and since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, a number of coal 
and mica-mining towns began to spring up in 
this area. Subsequently steel, copper and 
cement industries gave birth to other mining 
and manufacturing towns. 

The increased tempo of industrialisation 
since independence and the subsequent deve¬ 
lopment during the various five Year plans 
have brought about as number of new towns 
e.g. Sindri, Bokaro, Bokaro Steel City and ex¬ 
pansion of the existing towns of the Region. 

5. TTie most notable VACANT AREAS in res¬ 
pect of urban settlements in Bihar are the 
following :— 

the relatively densely forested part of the 
western and southern districts of Bihar 
State and Western Singhbhum; 

the dissected and forested uplands of the 
upper North Koel valley of Palamau 
District; 

the dissected and forested Rajmahal Hills; 

the flood-devasted Upper Kosi-basin of 
evershifting courses; and 

the extensively forested scarped parts of 
the Hazaribagh Plateau and the Upper 
Damodar Valley. 



(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 
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(i, Ihcie arc a number' of “CONTRACT ZONE 
TOWNS” in Cholanagpur, particularly along 
thb base of the different steep excarpments that 
border the different peneplains or erosion sur¬ 
faces. Such towns have developed because be¬ 
fore the advent of the motor transport (12th 
century), they provided a place of rest for 
travellers and transport animals, before a.scent 
over the steep escarpments. 

The towns under this category ai'e of two 
types. The first type are the towns that occur 
at the junction of the 200 ft. surface and the 
next higher plateau (part region is north, north¬ 
west Ranchi and South Palamu). Lohardaga 
and Gumla towns fall in this type. Then along 
the next inner line of escarpment that form the 
junction between the outer 1000 ft. plateau 
and the inner 2000 ft. plateau in Ranchi and 
central Hazaribagh. there is another scries of 
sarpfoot towns Tike Ramgarh Ichak, Bundu, 
Kharsawanand Chakradharpur. 

7. There are two areas in the State where there is 
remarkable Bunching of Towns. The first is 
the metropolitan agglomeration of Patna- 
Danapur-Khagaul, Fatwah-Hajipur and the 
second agglomeration is formed by the 
Dhanbad-Jharia-Sindri-Katras towns group in 
the lower Damodar Valley. While in the Patna 
case, the multiplicity of towns is based on the 
cultural, historical, administrative and hydro- 
logical factors, that in the Dhanbad case is due 
mainly to the industrial potentialities of the 
mineral resources on which the towns are 


j^ercked. 


ANNEXURE1 

State Plan outlay 

Seventh Five Year Plan (19S5-90) 

1. ABSTRACT OUTLAY 

(Rs. in la^s) 

1 . LJrbaii Roads. .... 

2500.00 

2. Urban Water supply 

5255.00 

3. Urban Development . 

2325.00 

Total. 

13,050.00 

It. URBAN DEVELOPMEN'r SECTOR; 


1 . Financial assistance to local bodies or 

Rs. 

non-remuneration Scheme: 

200 .00 

2. Financial assistance to local bodies for 

remunerative Scheme 

3. Master Plan and Trainini; in Town 

125 .00 

Plaimins. 

4. Grant to Regional Der’clopmetit 

100.00 

Authorities 'ind Town Planning 
Authorities. 

500.00 

3. Environmental Improvement Scheme 

550.00 

6. Integrated Urban Development 

800.00 

7. Rickshaw Pullers Welfare Scheme 

50.00 

TOTAL . 

2,325 .00 


IV. POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE 
COMMISSION 

Urban land policy ; If land of the scale needed 
for urbanisation and urban development is to be made 


available, a well thought of urban land policy should 
be enunciated. The aim of such a policy is suggested 
as follows :— 

(a) To secure adequate land at a reasonable 
cost and at the right time. 

(b) To evolve more effective measures for land 
use control after taking into consideration the 
needs of the Urban Poor as well. 

(cj To evolve a set of taxation measures which 
will enable the implementing agencies to 
make up the imeamed increase in land values 
and this additional resources, can be used 
for additional funds for urban development. 

(d .) To spell out amendments in the land acquisi¬ 
tion act so that land at a reasonable price is 
available for urban development activities. 

(c) Urban Land Bank through purchase of land 
to become rural to urban use and pay com¬ 
pensation and agricultural or present use 
value, which will facilitate acquisition of land 
at a cheaper price for Urban Development 
Programmes. 

2. Creation of a revolving fund ; The present plan 
allocating both at the centre as well as at the State 
level is quite inadequate as compared to the magnitude 
of the funds required for implementation of Urban 
Development Programmes. 

It is^ therefore, suggested to create an Urban Develop¬ 
ment Revolving Fund. This fund should also utilise 
a portion of the Taxes, which have a direct bearing 
with urban development. 

3. Amendments to Planning Legislation ; To a large 
extent the existing planning legislation are ineffective 
and inadequate particularly in the light of magnitude of 
urban population and the need for related urban con¬ 
trol and management. Most of the existing legislations 
do not take care of the urban slums, and ffie economi¬ 
cally weaker section and the shelterless population. 

it is, therefore, suggested that revision of most of the 
cxi.sting legislation as well as enactment of new legis¬ 
lation should be taken up. 

4. Strengthening of organisational frameworla ; The 
problems of Human Settlements Development, both 
existing and anticipated, are formidable in size and 
complexity. The present Planning and implementation 
agencies, which were created decades back need to 
be strengthened. 

It is, therefore, sujggested that the Planning and Imple¬ 
menting organisational framework should be organised 
and the Central Government should provide financial 
assistance for this purpose. 

5.Strengthening of Municipal Administration : The 
Municipal Administration, most of which, were esta¬ 
blished long back, and were designed to cater to the 
needs of the population of nearly 5 to 6 decades back 
are today charged with many increased responsibilities. 
Thereby the existing Municipal Administratoin and 
Machinery is enable to manage the affairs effectively. 
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It theie is, therefore, urgent need of strengthening 
the municipal administration. 

6 . Utilising Small and Medium Towns as levels of 
growth ; Due to a number of Socio-economic factors 
the migration of Rural and Urban Areas have been in¬ 
creasing. It is necessary, therefore to find in interme¬ 
diate point between the large city and the villages, which 
could act as service centre and thereby minimize mig¬ 
ration. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the Central Govern¬ 
ment should continue the Centrally Sponsored Scheme 
of I.D.S.M.T. during the coming Five Year Plan also. 


conditions. The funds available in the State Plan for 
these facilities are grossly inadequate and the local 
bodies on account of constraint of resources are not in 
a position to discharge their basic responsibilities. 

The Commi.ssion would therefore like to consider to 
take up some Centrally Sponsored Programmes in key 
areas like urban Water Supply and drainage and sewe- 
4-ange facilities. A programme on the pattern of 
ACCELERATED RURAL WATER SUPPLY PRO¬ 
GRAMME could also be conceived and implemented 
for URBAN WATER SUPPLY, particularly in towns 
which are flood-prone, drought-prone and also in towns 
which have a population of one lakh and above. 


7. Additional towns under IDSMT : In this State 
31 district headquarter towns are eligible for assistance 
under this Scheme, out of which only 19 have been 
covered till the Seventh Pive Year Plan. In addition 
there is also a case for inclusion of some more towns 
located along the River Ganga, as iuclusion of towns 
on the banks of Ganga under this programme will 
proviue support to the Ganga Action Plan. 

The Commission would Uke to consider these points. 

8 . Priority jor Slum Improvement progratnmes : 
I he. State’s urban settlements have an estimated 2.52 
million slum population at present, which is estimated 
to increase to 3.27 million by 1990, 

With the funds available with the State Government 
and the "Incentive Grant” released by the Central 
Government during 1982—84, it has been possible to 
cover only 0.182 million slum population i.e. only 
7.20% of the total slum population. 

This being one of the PRIORITY PROBLEMS of 
urbtin areas, the Commission would like to consider 
recommending the revival of the INCENTIVE 
GRANT scheme and provide additional central assis¬ 
tance on matching basis. 


11. Committee at national level for financial of local 
bodies ; Another vaxed issue which has been engaging 
the attention year after year relates to the Strengthening 
of the financial and organisational resources of the 
local bodies. The existing resources have practically 
failed to maintain even the existing services at a reason¬ 
able level. 

The Commission would like to consider to set up a 
"Committee at the National Level” to go into these 
aspects and identify the resources of the local bodies 
and suggest ways and means of augmenting them. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST MEETING OF 
THE OFFICERS/ORGANISATIONS. FOR PRE¬ 
PARATION OF MEMORANDUM FOR NATIO¬ 
NAL COMMISSION ON URBANISATION HELD 
ON 19-9-1987 AT 11.00 A.M. 

1. PRESENCE 

The Meeting was held on 19-9-1987 at 11.00 A.M. 
iu the Office-chamber of the Secretary, Urban Deve¬ 
lopment Department under ihe Chairmanship of Sri 
Abhimanyu Singh. .Secretary, Urban Development & 
P.H.E.D. 

The list of participants is enclosed as Annexure 1. 


9. UNICEF assisted Prograimne ; The Government 
of India has launched during 1985-86 a Centrally Spon¬ 
sored Scheme caUed the URBAN BASIC SERVICES 
WITH UNICEF assistance. The objective is the pro¬ 
vision of basic services of reasonable quality and essen¬ 
tial amenities etc. mainly designed to ALLINEATE 
THE LIVING CONDITIONS OF THE URBAN 
POOR, particularly the women and the children. 


II. PROCEEDINGS 

2.1 At the outset the Secretary, Urban Development 
Department (U.D.D.) mentioned that the National 
Commission on Urbanisation, set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, visited Patna on September 
11-12-1987 when a Memorandum in the form of a 
Status Paper was presented by the Department. 


This Programme will go a long way to providing 
additional finance for improvement of the living condi¬ 
tions in the urban slums. 

The Commission would therefore, like to consider 
and approve the proposal of increasing the Scope of 
coverage of larger number of towns and Districts parti- 
culat to cover the areas along the River Ganga and the 
Tribal populated areas. 

lO. Additional funds for Drainage and Wated Supply : 
The growing urbanisation has caused a severe cons¬ 
traint on the availability of drainage; sewerage and 
water supply facilities, resulting into unhealthy living 


A revised Memorandum has now to be submitted to 
the Commission incorporating the deliberations with 
the Commission and spelling out the problems of 
urbanisation and the proposed strategy with an Action 
Plan. 

He informed the participants that the Terms of Refe¬ 
rence of the Commission, as reproduced below, will 
have to be kept in mind while preparing the Memo¬ 
randum ;— 

(i) To examine the state of urbanisation in the 
country with reference to the present demo¬ 
graphic, economic, infrastructural, environ- 
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mental, physical, shelter, energy, communi¬ 
cation, land, poverty, aesthetic and cultural 
aspects; 

(ii) To identify priority action areas, projections 
of future needs and estimate available re¬ 
sources; 

tiii) To formulate and recommend basic guide¬ 
lines for the specific action plan in each of 
the identified priority action areas”. 

2.2 Ihe ChieC Town Planner requested the partici¬ 
pants to enclose a few Maps and Diagrams to explain 
the contents of their Note. 

2.3 The Special Secretary suggested that the Memo¬ 
randum Should contain specific Recommendations 
aimed to solve the problems arising out of urbanisa¬ 
tion. 

2.4 After detailed deliberations, the following deci¬ 
sions were taken for follow-up action :— 

(1) BISWAS Board will prepare a Note along- 
with Maps and Diagrams explaining the 
existing status of Sewerage System in Bihar 
State, with particular reference to Patna, 
Munger, Bhagalpur and Chapra. which are 
the towns covered under the Ganga Action 


(2) PHED will prepare a Note alongwith Maps 
and Diagrams explaining the following as¬ 
pects in respect of Water Supply :— 

(i) Existing status and coverage of towns. 

(ii) Constraints in the implementation of 
the schemes and identify the priority 
action areas upto 2t)01 A.D. 

(iii) Perspective Plan for Water Supply Sys¬ 
tem for meeting the demand by 2001 
A.D. 

(Action ; P.H.E.D.) 

(3) The Joint Secretary of the U.D.D. in consul¬ 
tation with the Patna Municipal Cornora- 
tion will prepare a Note in respect of Local 
Bodies of Bihar State ; explaining the fol¬ 
lowing aspects :— 

(i) Existing status and coverage of towns 
by Corporation Municipalities and 
N.A.C., the systems of administration, 
legislative and budvetary provisions 
and the new responsibilities added due 
to fast rate of urbanisation. 

(ii) Existing constraints in respect of staff, 
financing pattern and management of 
the urban services, particularly Gar¬ 
bage Disposal and Solid Waste 
Management, 


(iii) Recommendations in re.spect of cove¬ 
rage of other towns and removal of 
the constraints for the variotis grades 
of local bodies in Bihar State, 

(Action : Joint Secretary, Urban 
Development Deptt.). 

(4) The Sulabh International will prepare a 
Note alongwith Maps and Charts/Diagrams 
in respect of Low Cos! Sanitation in Bihar 
State, explaining the following aspects :— 

(i) Existing coverage of towns and the 
ways and means available for Low 
Cost Sanitation Programme and the 
constraints for successful implementa¬ 
tions, 

(ii) Anticipated financial and management 
needs for coverage of urban settle¬ 
ments by 2001 A.D. 

(iii) Perspective Plan for Low Cost Sanita¬ 
tion upfo (he year 2001 A.D. explain¬ 
ing the Policy Framework and the 
financial resources needs and manage¬ 
ment system. 

(Action : Technical Advi.ser, Sulabh 
International). 

(3) The Director, Vaishali Nav Nirman (P) 
Ltd, will studv the role of Cooperative Sopi- 
eties in meeting the shelter needs of towns 
of Bihar State. Based on this studv, he 
will prepare a Note alongwith Charts/Dia- 
grams explaining : the following aspects :— 

(i) Existing pattern of coverage and finan¬ 
cing of housing programmes in Bihar 
State, and the role being played by Co¬ 
operative Societies. 

(ii) Achievements and coverage of hous¬ 
ing needs in the various towns by the 
Cooperative Societies and the cons¬ 
traints in respect of financing, planning 
and legislative mcthcxls. 

(iii) Recommendations for a more wider 
coverage by the Cooperative Societies 
to meet the housing needs by 2001 
A.D. 

[Action : Director, Vaishali Nav 
Nirman (P) Ltd, Patna], 

2.5 The Secretary, requested all the participants to 
prepare and submit the respective Notes latest bv 
9-10-1987. After the receipt of these Notes, the 
Qiief Town Planner will co-ordinate and prepare a 
Draft Memorandum incorporating the studv and re- 
commendat?on.s in these Notes, latest by middle of 
October 1987. 

2.6 It was also decided to issue letters to the De¬ 
partments of Energy, Environment, Employmenf. 
Housing Board, Industries, Revenue. State Road 
Transport Corporation and Tourism Development 
Corporation, with a request to prepare Notes and Re¬ 
commendations concerning their subiect. The Com¬ 
mission has sent a list of issues to be discussed by 


Plan. 

The Board will also identify 
action areas, constraints and 
Sewerage System Perspective. 

(Action : BISWAS Board) 


the priority 
prepare a 
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each of these Departments/Organisations and the 
letter should include a copy of this list. 

After the receipt of these Notes and Recommendation 
by 9-10-1987, the Chief Town Planner will coordi¬ 
nate and prepare a Draft Memorandum incorporating 
these Notes and Recommendations, latest by the mid¬ 
dle of October, 1987. 

(Action : Chief Town Planner, Bihar). 


ANNEXURE I 

PARTICIPANTS IN THE FIRST MEETING OF 
THE OFFICERS/ORGANISATIONS FOR PREPA¬ 
RATION OF MEMORANDUM FOR NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON URBANISATION HELD ON 
19-9-1987 


1 . Urban Development Deparunent : 


Sd/- 

ABHIMANYU SINGH 
Secretary to Government 

Memo No. 3lNa-NilVI-l-334l87.dated 

23 Sept’ 87. 

Copy for information and necessary action to all the 
participants, 

Sd/- 

S. K. SINHA 
Chief Town Planner, Bihar 

Memo. No. 3/Na-Ni/VI-I-334/87. dated 

the . Sept’ 87. 

Copy for information to :— 

(1) Chief Secretary, Bihar. 

(2) Development Commissioner, Bihar. 

(3) Sri V. V. Nathan. Sectoral Commissi(^f 

Bihar, ^ 

(4) Sri Naresh Narcd, Member Secretary, 
National Commission on Urbanisatipti, 
Ministry of Urban Development, Govern¬ 
ment of India. Nirman Bhawan, New Delhi. 

S. K. SINHA 
Chief Town Planner, Bihar 


1. Sri Abhimanyu Singh, Secretary 

2. Sri Chunchun Jha. .Special Secretary 

3. Sri S. K. Sinha, Chief Town Planner 

4. Sri A. K. Singh, Joint Secretary 

5. Sri M. S, Ahmed, Associate Planner, Patna 
II. Public Health Engineering, Department 

6. Sri S. N. P. N. Sinha. Managing Director, 
BISWAS Board 

7. Sri Nabendii Das, Engineer, in-Chief 

8 . Sri S. Z. H. Jafri, Joint Secretary 
C orporation / Organisations 

9. Sri R. P. Singh, Chief Executive Officer, 

Patna Municipal Corporation. 

10. Sri Ramesh Chandra Sinha 
Vaishali Nav Nirman (P) Ltd., 

Boring Canal Road, Patna. 



11. Sri Satyanarayan Jha 
Technical Adviser, 
Sulabh International, 
S. K. Nagar, Patna, 
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GOA, DAMAN &. DIU 


A NOIE ON DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF 
URBANISATION IN GOA, DAMAN & DIU 


TOTAL population of Goa, Daman & Diu 
1981. 

10,86,730 

Decennial population Growth rale (197 

1-8!) 

26.69% 

Area. 


3814 Km 

Percentage of Urban Popuh'.tion 


32.37 

Urban growth rate (1971-81) 

Percentage of Urban workers; 


55.14 

(a) Main workers 


34.52 

(b) Marginal workers 


1.95 

(c) Non workers 


66.53 

Urban Housing Stock (1981) 

- 

65399 

Urban Housing Shortage (1981) 


3677 

Aspects of Demographic Pattern 
Physical Infrastructure 

Employment & 

At the lime of its liberation in 1961, 

Goa, Daman 


& Dili had a relatively Small Population of about six 
lakhs and a low profile of socio-economic develop¬ 
ment. However, with the ushering; in of the area of 
planned economic development imniediately after 
liberation, the territory underment a considerable 
change in its socio-economic life. In the first decade 
(the sixties) there was a considerable, and almost 
sudden expansion in fibc educational facilities at every 
level (primary, secondary, middle and collegeate). 
The banking and insura,nce service witnessed a fast 
expansion, leading commercird and trading houses of 
the country extended their activities to this territory, 
a considerable expansion in the public sector services 
and consequent employmenI.„in Government Depart¬ 
ments took' place, the rural economy, which _was 
almost stagnant in the erstwhile regime, got a facelift 
with new investments in agriculture, animal husban¬ 
dry, fishery, forestry etc. The mining activity also 
witnessed considerable expansion due to rising ex¬ 
ports (quantity as well as price) and provided gainful 
employment to a large number of workers. All the 
sudden spurt in economic and social activity resulted 
into a large scale influx of labour in the territory 
from the neighbouring as well as far off states of the 
country. 

The process of rapid economic growth continued un¬ 
abated in the seventies and the first half of the eigh¬ 
ties also A more noteworthy as well as significant 


aspect of this period was the large scale construction 
activity that started towards the end of sixties and 
continued through the seventies. 

Construction of big irrigation projects like Selauli 
and Anjunem have attracted unskilled labour in 
large numbers from far off places. Several road 
works bridge works and house construction works 
have also resulted in influx of labour. The Morii^u- 
gao Port Trust as well as the Indian Navy expanded 
their activties (giving rise to various construction 
works also) which further resulted in migration of 
labour. 

A few major industrial units and a large number of 
small scale units( more than 4000) were also estab¬ 
lished in the seventies and in the first half of eighties, 
attracting skilled as well as unskilled labour. 

An important spin-off of this fast increasing economic 
activity in the territory was the tremendous rise in 
its urban population. The following may be studied 
in this context : 

^ TABLE 1 


.Year Urban Urban Decadal growth in 

Population Population urban population 




ns propor¬ 
tion total 
population 

Absolute 

Relative 

1961 . 

1,00,664 

16-06 

11,253 

12-59 

1971 . 

. 2,26,774 

26-44 

1,26,110 

125 -28 

I98t . 

. 3,51,808 

32 -37 

i ,25,034 

55.14 


Note ; fFor the whole country, the proportion of urban popu 
|ationis23 -73% in 1981) 


The erowtii of urban population has been very fast 
indeed, so much so tlial we have now almost every 
tliird person living in an urban area. What is more 
important to note is the fact that this fast growth 
of urbanisation is mainly exclusively limited to the 
four coastal laluka of Goa viz. Bardez, Tiswadi, 
Mormugao and Salcete. The highest rate has been 
witnessed in the Morningac taluka where the talUka 
headquarters, Mormugao town, witnessed a growth 
of 975% over the Iasi 20 years (the population went 
up from 6483 in 1961 to 69684 in 1981), Interest¬ 
ingly, more than 70% of the tcsral urban population 
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('f the territory (1981) is coucentrated in the towns 
of Mormugao (.Vasco-da-Ganra), Panaji. Margao, 
Mapusa and Ponde. The density ot population in 
MoiTnugao and Panaji iias now reached almost 6,000 
persons per km. sq. which is indeed too high. 

Appendi.x to this report given the projections of 
lownwise population in the year 2001. 

The fast rise in urban popuiation has inevitably led 
to some undesirable developments. For example, 
slums have sprung up in the towns of Vasco-da-Garaa, 
Margao, Panaji, Mapusa, cte. Simultaneously, the 
problem of unaiitliorised construction of huts/ 
houses op public or private lands has also raised its 
ugly head, notably in the town of Mormugao. 
Further more, an unusual loom in the prices of land 
luid other immovable properties has occurred in the 
towns of this territory. The house rental values 
have almost skyrocketed. 'I his has only abetted (he 
spiralling inflation leading to erosion of real incomes 
of the poor. 

The higli densities of population in the leading towns 
of Goa, coupled with slums and the unauthorised 
house constructions, are bound to have undesirable 
social consequences. The peaceful and harmonious 
life, which has been a special chaiacteristic of 
is jeopardised, incidents of strikes, lockouts, agita- 
tions. etc., are no more uncommon. The Goa towns 
which were once known for a high standard of 
sanitatit'ii and cleanUness, have now become dirtier 
and somewhat unJiygienic and filthy, due to conges¬ 
tion. slums etc. The triilfic accidents have also very 
considerably increased in the last one decade or so, 
if this fast rise is allowed to continue unchecked the 
e.':tra popuiation is bound to spill over the interior 
are,IS which may scare and scrach the beautiful land¬ 
scape of Goa. In fact, this type of damage has 
alrettdy been done in some area, notably the 
Mormugao taluka. In the ultimate analysis, this 

type of unplanned growth of towns and its long¬ 
term effects on rural areas, may be considerable 
harm to the quality of life including to the tourism 
potential. Since Goa is banking on the development 
of tourism as an important factor con- 

Iributing to its future economic prosperity, this aspect 
assumes special significance. 

As there i.s, a shortage of unskilled labour in this 
territory, there is some amount of unemployment 
amongst the educated yomh. in particular among.st 
the young boys and girls who have the general 
education but are not qualified in any technical 
branch of education. As on 31st March 1984, there 
are in all about 32,000 persons on the Live Register 
of the Timployment Exchange, but it is believed that 
many of the persons registered with the Employment 
Exchange are actually employed in offices, industrial 
units, private business Ironses, shops etc., but have 
registered themselves as unemployed for better pros¬ 
pects. The real magnitude of (he problem of edu¬ 
cated unemploymeiit is not very large yet, as it would 
not be more than abcnit 6^ of 1% of the total 
force 


Unique Rural-Urban Relationship in Goa 

Unlike in most of the states and other Umon Terri¬ 
tories of tile Country, there has been a unique urban- 
rural relationship in this territory in the sence that 
apart from the residents of the main goan towns, a 
fairly large proportion of the rural population com¬ 
mutes almost daily to the leading towns for the 
purposes of employment, education, business, market¬ 
ing, court cases, etc, entainment works with Govern¬ 
ment Departments etc. I,n other words, most of 
the villages within a radius of 20 to 30 kms, of 
the leacl',ng towns of Goa serve as dormitories for 
the population wdio work in the towns or otherwise 
heavily depend on the socio-economic activities of 
the towns. This unique relationship is now being 
disturbed greatly due to tremendous rise in popu¬ 
lation and resultant heavy densities of population 
in the toWjns. Many of the new immigrants to this 
territory find it impossible to get suitable living 
accommodation in the main towns and therefore 
moved farther to settle down in neighbouring villages. 
This is amply borne out by the fact that the villages 
on ail sides of the towns of Panaji, Margao, Vasco, 
Ponde and Mapusa have on an average, registered 
50';/ rise in population in the last one decade alone. 
This peculiar happening of the last one decade has 
not only adversely affected the land main ratios 
both in towns and in the cou^ntry-side of this terri¬ 
tory; but has also put several strains and stresses on 
the gxisling transport system. 

Aesthetics and Cultural aspects 

The character of our towns and country side i.s 
unique, both with respect to. individual buildings of 
architectural merit such as, can be found in 
Loutulim, Raia, etc. as well as certaijn areas such 
as Old Goa, Tambi Surla etc. or group of buildings, 
within settlement areas. 

There are areas sufficiently compact which have 
also retained a distinct cliaracter and therefore 
Justifies for strategies such as Preservation and/or 
Conservation. 

The basic need of conservation is to create a sense 
of continuity between the past and the present. It 
i.s essential to have a “CHAMGE” as the very essefise 
of the living style has changed to a great extent. 
Conservation therefore has to be regarded as an 
important framework in the planning process. What 
is to be achieved is a “SYNTHESIS” of the new 
that can merge 0 (nd co-exist with the old. In order 
to achieve this, it is essential to formulate policies 
and programmes for different areas depending upon 
ihcir individual character. 

The following parameters could find place in the 
conservation/preservation policy : 

fi) Development strategies designation of roads 
apd right of ways. 

fii) Height control of buildings, 

(hi) Aesthetic control. 

(iv) Policy towards maintaining of such huge 
mansions of Historic and Architectural im¬ 
portance. 
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The GcveiTtiiienL has eoiibliluted a committee to mahe 
recommendations regarding the preseivalion of biiild^ 
Lugs and oihcr shes, localines and places of aesthetics, 
historical or environmental importance. This com¬ 
mittee lias already prepared u draft report covering 
the I'crritory of Goa including the di.siricts of Daman 
and Dill which awaiis the government approval. 

The above reports identities individual buildings as 
well as sites witii brief recommendations with regard 
to the conservation measures to be adopted. 

Town Flonning & Eco-dtvelopment 

Town & Country Planning Department has already 
prepared the Regional Plan of Daman and the same 
has been approved by iJie govemmem. 1'he remain¬ 
ing two regional plans of Goa and Dili Districts are 
completed and submitted to government for its 
approval. 


Goa, Daman & Diu. These plans as a whole, un¬ 
fortunately have remained on paper due to several 
reasons including beaurociatic rigidness, non-existence 
oi co-ordination among the various implementation 
agencies. 

There is an urgeni need to have a central agency 
under which the executioii of all plan schemes are to 
be executed under their supervision. This agency 
will also monitor, evaluate, co-ordinate all the 
schemes. 

The ecological and environmental problems created 
by mining activities also need remedial measures. 

Besidc's the above mentioned projects and plans the 
following works are also seen by Town & Country 
Planning Department ; 

(I ) Integrated development of small and medium 
towns (Patiaji). 


The outline deveiopment plans for planning areas of 
Panaji, Margao and Mormugao have been' prepared 
as per the Town and Country Planning Act f974. 
The zoning plans also have been prepared for the 
leading towns and Panchayals of the territory. 


(2) Environmental Iraprovenieiit Schemes. 

(3) In;plemeiilatioii of Eco-Development Plan 
& Western Ghat Development Plan. 

(41 Plans for 500m and control along the 
beaches of Goa through EDC/ECC. 


The above all plans are prepared with a view to have (5) Framing of gifdehaes for various types of 

balanced and planned development of Territory of developments. 




1 l~464NCU/89 
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AMKtXl'Rr, 

MIGRATION TRENDS IN GOA. OAMAN & DIU—1981 


Tot'd] Migrants 



Males 

Eemaics 

I. Last Residence 

206063 

280915 

(Elsewhere in Indi:'.) 

(37 -57) 

(52-19) 

A. Within the State of Enu- 
mcTation but outside the 

plate of Enumeration 

124096 
(22 63) 

205401 

(38-16) 

(1) Elsewhere District of Enu- 

meration 

122794 
(22-39) 

204489 
(37 -99) 

(3) In other District of State 

of Enumer'dtion 

S' ^ 

— o 

912 

(0-17) 

B. States in India beyond the 

States of Enumeration 

81967 
(14-OS) 

755514 
(14 03) 

11. Outside India, 

6950 
(1 -27) 

6415 
(1 -19) 

(a) Countries in Asia l>eyond 

India (Incl. LI. S. S. R.) . 

2019 

1479 

(b) Countries in Europe (Excl 

(.0 -27) 

LJ, S. S. R.) 

621 

397 


(Oil) 

(0.07) 

(c) Countries in Arri(®GSE'‘f'-~ 

4170 

4432 

ii i 

(0'76) 

(0-82) 

(d) Countries in the America . 

109 

(0 (12) 

86 

(0 02) 

(e) Countries in Oceania includ- 

ing unclassified 

31 

21 


' (Neg.) 

(Ncg.) 

Total mi-ration . 213013 

(38 -gd) 

287330 
(53 -38) 

Tot: ] population 

(100.00) 

538280 

(iOO.no) 


Source: MigrationtablcsCensusoflndia 1981. 

Note: Figures in brackets indicates the pcrcuentgcs. 
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ANNEXURE 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS IN TOWN OF GOA—1981 


Sr. No, Name of the Total Total main Main workers Marginal Main 

Town population workers --- woikers workers 




(Col. 5,6,7, 
8) 

Cultivators Agricultural 
labourers 

Household 
Industry, 
Maunfactur- 
ing Proces¬ 
sing, Servic¬ 
ing & Re¬ 
pairs V(a) 

0 tillers 
workers 

[in, IV, V 
(B) & VI 
to IX] 



1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Pan:tji (U. ,A,) 

77226 

2.3969 
( 33 -63) 

980 
(3 -77) 

794 
(3 06) 

440 
(I -69) 

23755 
(91 -48) 

1685 
(2 18) 

49572 

(64-19) 

2, Mapusa , . ' . 

25998 

7704 
(29 63) 

244 

(3-17) 

207 
(2 -69) 

408 
(5 29) 

6845 
(88-85) 

271 
{! 04) 

18023 
(69 33) 

3, Calangute 

9621 

2809 
(29 - 20:1 

401 

(14-28) 

124 
(4 -41) 

77 
(2 74) 

2207 

(78-57) 

484 
(5 -03) 

6328 
(65 -77) 

4. Siolim 

8892 

2260 

(25-42) 

356 

(15-75) 

125 
(5 -33) 

214 
(9 -47) 

1365 

(69-25) 

235 

(2-64) 

6397 
(71-94) 

5 Marg; o (U. A.) 

64858 

21716 
(33 ■48) 

335 
(1 -54) 

586 
(2 -70) 

582 

(2-68) 

20213 
(93 -08) 

1003 
(1 -55) 

42139 

(64-97 

(i. C'uncolim 

1 2706 

2816 

(22!6) 

545 

(t9-35) 

86 
(3 -05) 

246 

(8-74) 

1939 

(68-86) 

265 
(2 09) 

9625 
(75 -75) 

7. Mormugtio 

69684 

23211 
(33 -31) 

05 

(0 28) 

30 

(0-1.3) 

'?4'> 

(I .04) 

22874 
(98 -55) 

618 
(0 89) 

45855 
(65- 80) 

S. Pernem 

3975 

1128 

(28-38) 

234 
(22 •521 

126 

4 (V 17) 

37 

(3-PH) 

711 
(63.03) 

164 

(4-12) 

2683 
(67 -50) 

9. Bicholini . 

1 1233 

3228 

(28-74) 

181 
(5 -61) 

■.i03 

(3-19) 

86 

(2-66) 

2858 

(88-54) 

290 
(2 - 58 ) 

7715 

(68-68) 

10 , Ponda . . ■ 

15330 

6066 

(39-57) 

62 

(1 -02) 

57 

-(0 °4) 

40 

(0-66) 

5907 
(97 -38) 

74 

(0-48) 

9190 

(59-95) 

ll.Valpoi 

3895 

9.59 

(24 62) 

i ’’ 

(1 -98) 

2 

(0-21) 

32 
(3'34) 

906 
(94 -47) 

96 
(2 -47) 

2840 
(72 -91) 

12. OuePetn 

3763 

953 

(25 33) 

63 

( 6 - 61 ) 

44 
(4 62) 

43 

(4-51) 

803 

(84-26) 

131 

(3-48) 

2679 
(71 -19) 

13. Curehorem 
(including Sanvordem) 

14. Sanguem 

11430 

5977 

3542 

(30-99) 

1625 

(27-18) 

132 
(3 -73) 

243 

(14-95) 

98 

:{2 -11) 

SP 

(3 -20) 

79 
(2'23) 

35 

(2’16) 

3233 

(91.27) 

1295 
(79 -69) 

206 
(1 -80) 

200 

(3-35) 

7682 
(67 -21) 

4152 

(69-47) 

15. Canacona 

1629 

48s 
(29 -77) 

87 

(17-94) 

4 

(0.82) 

13 

(2-68) 

381 

(78.56) 

8 

(0.49) 

1136 

(69-74) 


Note : (1) Figures in brackets under col. 4, 9, & 10 are Percentage to total population (Col. 3) (2) Figures in brackets under 
Col 5,6^7 & 8 are percentage to total workers (col. 4) (3) Sanvordem is included in. Curehorem town. 

Souyee : Directorate Of Census. 

Migration categories for Goa, Daman & Diu 197.1. 


Last residence 

Migrants 

Percentage 

Total 

migrants 

3,61,175 

to total 
Population 

42.11 

(A) 

Last residence within the 
tcrritrJry .... 

2.43.134 

28 .35 


(i) Elsewhere in the district of 
enumeration 

(67 .32%) 

2.41,850 

28.20 


(ii) Other districts of territory 

1,284 

0.15 

(B) 

Last residence outside the 
territory .... 

1,17,755 

13 .75 


(i) Within Irtdia 

(32.6%) 

1,05,269 

12.27 


(ii) Outside India 

12,486 

1 .46 

(C) 

Unclassified 

284 

().('.! 


(0.08%) 

. 


Soutre ; Directorate of Census Operations. 
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pattern of urbanisation, GOA-ZONE wise 1981 


S'.’. No. Zone 

Talukas 


Rate of 
urban 
growth 

Urban 

density 

Average 
settlement 
wise urban 
population 

No. of Percentage 

urban settle- of urbt n 
ments popula¬ 

tions 

1. C(J.istal Talukas . . . • 

Bardez 


12,7 -54 

1254 

14837 

3 

28 92 

2. « 

Xiswadi 


30-32 

1679 

77226 

1 

58-53 

3.. 

Salcete 


59-62 

1787 

38782 


40 03 

4.. 

Mormugao 

.58-14 

5956 

69684 

1 

70-72 




56 -46 

1969 

3 84 .46 
(average) 

7 

(sub-total) 

46-53 

5. Midland Talukas 

. Pernem 


35 -67 

1590 

3975 

1 

6-70 

b. . .. 

Bicholim 


31 -38 

921 

11233 

1 

15-16 

7. 

Pond a 


10018 

2892 

15330 

1 

14-21 

8. ...... . 

Quepem 


302 09 

2735 

5880 

2 

21 -16 




9! -72 

1741 

8459 

(average) 

5 

(sub-total) 

14-25 

9. Ghat Talukas . , . . 

Satari 


33 -30 

414 

3895 

1 

9-54 

10.. 

11. 

Sanguem 

CanacODa 

19.40 

1107 

905 

5977 

1629 

1 

1 

10 69 

4-53 





693 

3833 

(average) 

3 

(sub.total) 

8-67 



tr 

h 

. 

' ;58-82 

1820 

21519 

(average) 

15 32-03 

(Grand total) 




TABLE 


ANNEXURE 


URBAN land uses OF IMPORTANT AREAS OF GOA 


Name of town/arca 

Settlement 
e rea 

Other non- 

agricultural 

Uses 

Agriculture 
and Orchard 

area 

Barren land 
slopes a rd 
wooded land 

Water Bodies/ 
Salt pans/ 
Marshy area 

Total 

Panaji (M.cl.) 

415 -00 

1 -00 

252-00 

50-00 

38-00 

756,00 

Panaji Planning Area 

1556-40 

213-18 

4644 -97 

1253-44 

294-60 

7962,59 

Margao Planning Area 

1325■00 

426 00 

1235 00 

752-00 

62 .00 

3800 -00 

Mormugao Planninti Area 

900 00 

1044 -oo 

1790-00 

3728-81 

367-19 

7830.00 





SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON GENERAL PERCEPIION AND PROSPECT OF 

URBANISATION IN GOA 


During the deliberutions of the National Commission 
of Urbanisation in Goa on 17-6-86, in connection with 
the Note on General perception and Prospect of 
Urbanisation in Goa submitted fay T.C.P.D., two spe¬ 
cific issues emerged. The commission desired to 
know. 


lx; made possible by proper rearticulation for econo¬ 
mic activities especially industrial areas in the interior 
lalukas. The details of the proposed stra’tegy regard¬ 
ing the growth centre development is already reflected 
in pg. 2 of our note already submitted during the visit 
of the commission in June 1986. 


1. Whether the State Government has anticipa¬ 
ted the problem envisaged by the massive 
urbanisation that is taking place in the Terri¬ 
tory as well as whether the State Govt, has 
made any provisions for accommodating this 
massive urbanisation. 

2. Where and how the additional area for the 
projected Urban population is going to be dis¬ 
tributed and the strategy for its distribution. 

Goa Region is one of the fast urbanising zone in the 
Western Zone of the country. 1981 census has shown 
almost 1/3 of the total population is classified as urban 
population and when it is compared to 1960 (at the 
time of liberation) the growth of urban population is 
enormous. The modernisation of Mormugao Port 
Trust, establishment of Defence Industries, dispersal 
of industries coupled with sudden spurt in overall 
economic activities, etc. has led to accelerated tempo 
of urbanisation. This induced growth is likely, to 
continue at least for another two decades until it is 
stabilised by the turn of this century. 


The additional loati of projected urban population 
will amount to 3,69,215 out of which 2,41,000 will be 
accommodated in the existing 15 towns while the re¬ 
maining 1.27,000 will be accounted for by the new 
census towns (about 10 in number) that are supposed 
to emerge by 1991 and 2001 A.D. The details of 
the distribution of the existing and projected urban 
centres are given in the enclosed tables. 

It is further pointed out that the additional load of 
projected total population of the district by 2001 A.D. 
will reach a level of 5,30,000. 

{2001 A.D. population 15,37,958—1981 population 
10,07,749=5,30,209). Out of the .said extra load, 
3,69,215 will be accommodated in the urban centres 
and the remaining 1,61,000 will be accommodated in 
the existing 376 rural centres of different sizes. The 
Jotal rural population will reach a level of 8,45,877 
or 55% of the total population. 

Aspects of Urbanisation in GOA 


Here in Goa the urbanisation is not concentrated in 
one or two towns unlike the character displayed by 
the metropolitan towns in the other parts of the 
country. 

Barring the Western Ghat region vvhere the urbani¬ 
sation is not at all encouraged the distribution of 
urban centres is more or less balanced though there 
is a concentration of urban population in the four 
coastal talukas. The strategy adopted for urbanisa¬ 
tion as recommended in the statutory Regional Plan 
for Goa is to restore and strengthen this natural 
balance in urbanisation which is peculiar to this terri¬ 
tory. This would be made possible by adopting an 
approach of “decentralised concentration” through the 
development of a hierarchy of settlements. This will 


1. Population of Goa 1981—10,07,749 

2. Urban population of Goa— 

1981—3,22,785 (32%) 

3. Distribution of 1981 Urban Population— 

(See table no. 1) 

4. Projected Urban Population of Goa 2001 A.D. 

—6,92,000 (45% ) 

5. Additional load of Urban Population 2001 
A.D. 

(No. 4-2) (692000—322785) = 369215 

6. Distribution of projected Urban Population 
(inclusive of new census town 1991 & 2001) 

(see table ho. 1) 
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TABLE I 

distribution OF 1981 AND PROJECTED (2001. A.D.) POPULATION AND URBAN POPULATION 

OF GOA DISTRICT 


Name of the town 

■ 2 





1981 

Population 

3 

Projected 
population ( 2001 ) 

4 

Increase Addition 
(1981—200!) 

5 

Census Town I98l 

1. Mormugio. 





69684 

!20000 

50316 

2. Margao ..... 





64858 

119900 

55342 

3. Panaji ..... 





77226 

115900 

38674 

4, Mapusa ..... 





25998 

41600 

15602 

5. Pernem ..... 





.397.5 

10900 

6925 

6. Bichoiim ..... 





1123.3 

19300 

8067 

7. Ponha ..... 





Tr330 

28800 

13470 

8, Quopem . . . . 





3763 

14000 

10237 

9. Valpoi. 





3895 

6700 

2805 

10. Sangucm. 





5977 

8800 

2823 

11, Chauri . . . . 





1629 

14000 

12371 

12. Cuncolim . . . . • 





12706 

18300 

5594 

13. Ca languid. 





9621 

ISlOO 

5479 

14. Siolim ..... 





8892 

12600 

3708 

15, Curchorem . 




• 

7998 

18200 

10202 


Sub-Total. 

H. New Centres likelj'to become census town by 1991 

322785 

& 2001 

564100 

241315 

I. 

Shirodit. 

1 7400 

17400 

2. 

Cacoi'a. 

14900 

14900 

3. 

Benttulini ... 

. . 

.1 3600 

13600 

4. 

S;nquelim/MaulingUcrn;South/C.irapur . 


,13100 

. 13100 

5. 

Nerul-Reis Mrgos 

12900 

1 2900 

6. 

Usgito. 


12400 

12400 

7. 

Curtorim. 

-J ^ 

12100 

12100 

8. 

Mayem. 


10700 

10700 

9. 

Anjun:i . 


10600 

10600 

.10. 

Orgao-Cumb:: rjua . ... 

. 

12000 

102oO 


Sub : Total ; . . . . 

127900 

127900 


Tots 1A-; B . . 

TABLE 

692000 

369215 


ESTIMATES OF POPULATION PROJECTION FOR GOA DISTRICT 2025 A.D, 


Ygai~" “ .. .. Total Pa'iiiiati''in Rite of Growth Urbin Population .Rati: of growTh of 

Urban population 


1950 

. 

, 

• 

547448 

! -21 

70931 
(12 -96) 

. . 

1960 




589997 

7-77 

87329 

(14-8) 

23-12 

1971 

• 



795120 

34-77 

203243 
(25 -6) 

132 -73 

1981 



- 

1007749 

26-74 

322785 

(-32-0) 

58 -82 

I99J 


. 

- 

1277398 

26 -76 

485411 
(38 -0) 

50-38 

2001 

■ 



1537933 

20 -40 

692093 
(45 0) 

42 -58 

2011 




!814822 

18 00 

"25559 

(51 -0) 

33 -73 

2021 

• 



2105194 

16-00 

1178909 
(56 0) 

27 37 

2025 




2231506 

6 Oo 

1338904 

(60.0) 

(3-57 


■KUO 














TABLE 


comparative growth OT total population and urban population of GOA WITH RELATION TO 

INDIA AND ADJOINING STATES 


Si. Suite 

Yciir 

Total 

Rate of 

Urban Rate of growth 

No, 


Population 

Growth 

poptiialiou 

Urbrn 
popul -tion 


1951 

36,10,88,090 

13-31 

6,20,98,878 

(17-20) 

41 -31 


1961 

43,92,34,771 

21 64 

7,81,55,315 

(17-79) 

25 -86 

]. India .... 

1971 

54,81,59,652 

24 SO 

10,78,24,755 
(19 67) 

37 -96 


1981 

68,51,84,692 

25 00 

15,76,80,171 
(23 -01) 

46 -24 


.. .. 

. .- --- 


-- 



1951 

1,94,01,956 

19-36 

44,53,480 

(22-95) 

61 -75 

2. Karnataka 

1961 

2,35,86.772 

21 -57 

52,66,493 
(22 -33) 

IS-26 


1971 

2,92,99,014 

24-22 

71,22,093 
(24-31) 

35 -24 


1981 

3,71,35,714 

26 -75 

1.07,29,060 
(28 -89) 

50 64 


,195! 

3^0,02,564 

19-27 

92,01,013 
(28 -75) 

62-42 

J. .Maharashtra 

1961 

3,95,53,718 

23 -60 

1,11,62,561 

(28-22) 

21 -31 


1971 

5,04,12.235 

27 45 

1,57,11,211 
(3i -16) 

40-75 


1981 

6,27,84,171 

24-54 

2,19.93,594 
(35 -03) 

39-98 


1951 

f'; ; i 5,47,448 

■ ■ ' 

1 -2) 

70,931 

(12-96) 

— 

4. CiDit District 

’°6i 

- L..: 5,39,997 

“ ^ ^ ■ iM 

7 -77 

87,329 
(-14 - 8) 

23 -12 


1971 

1,981 

7,95,120 

10,07,749 

34 -77 

26 74 

2,03.243 
(25 -6) 
3,22-785 
(32-0) 

132:73 
58. 82 




GUJARAT 


URBANISATION IN GUJARAT 
A POLICY PLRSPECTIVE 


1. THE PROBLEM 

l.l Dynamics of Urbanisation 

El.I The pace of urbanisation has been increasing 
at an accelerating rate in India. The share of urban 
population has increased almost 6 times since the 
beginning of this century. This has brought about 
typical problems in the held of urban and regional 
development in India. The process of urbanisation is 
a part of the larger process of economic and social 
change. The forces underlying the growth process of 
urban centres also cariitribute to the nature and thi- 
dimension of problems the present day urban centres 
are facing. Urban population growth mainly com- 
prises two components natural growth of the popula¬ 
tion and migration. A sizeable proportion of urban 
population in the present day developing coutitries 
consists of recent immigration. This phenomenon has 
resulted in unprecedented expansion of urban centres, 
especially the metropolitan ones. I he di.sproporlionate 
distfibutioii of population, in urban centres is another 
matter of serious concern. 

1.1.2 Concentration of economic activities in large 
urban centres bits attracted influx of job seekers from 
rural areas and smaller towns. Lack of opportunity 
and deterioration in the quality of life in smaller towns 
as well as response to c.r belief in the prevalence* of 
better'employment and earning prospects have led to 
immigration or influx info iarge cities of poor wiio have 
no capital, education or skill to get absorbed in gain¬ 
ful activities, Ihu.s adding to ihc prcblenrs of ipK 
accommodation, money or credit for these added ponii^' 

1.1.3 A higher rate of urbanisation is viewed as a 
healthy sign for the economy to grow, ft brings along 
with it the desired social and economic development 
for the population and is thus an essential ingredient 
of economic and social advancement. It is however, 
experienced tliat uncontrolled urbanisation is accom¬ 
panied by numerous socio-ceonomic problems which 
tend to nullify the advantages of socio-econoinic 
advancement brought about by the process of urbani¬ 
sation. Urbanisation is required to be channelised. 
It should bring about maximum socio-economic 
advancement in the most eflective way without creating 
the socio-economic problems. Before discussing the 
approach and strategy for the formulation of urbanisa¬ 
tion policy, it is worth describing in brief the various 
urban problems. 


1.2 Diagnosis of Problem Areas 

1.2.1 The urban population of Gujarat has nearly 
doubled during 1961—81. It has increased from 
.53.17 lakhs in 1961 to 105.56 lakhs in 1981. While 
Gujarat ranks 10th in India in terms of total popula¬ 
tion as per 1981 census, it is third in terms of propor¬ 
tion of urban population. The situation is more alarm¬ 
ing as 58% of the total urban population of the state 
is concentrated in only 13 Class-l Urban Agglomera- 
tions/citics with population more than one lakh leaving 
the rest of the urban population scattered over 207 
urban agglomerations with population less than one 
lakh. Even within Cla.ss-I size, 40% of the urban 
population of Class-1 cities is concentrated in a single 
million-plus city viz. Ahmcdabad. In Other words, 
24% of the total urban population of the sta‘e is con¬ 
centrated in one settlement only. Against this, 69% 
of the toial population of the state is scattered over 
'■^P_II4 rural seiiicinc.nts spread over the entire state. 

j;^'early 43% of the urban population of the state is 
concen'rated along Ahmedabad-Vadodaran Surat axis. 
Such skew proportional and spatial distribution has 
: dded the dimension of regional disparity to the 
problem. 

1.2.2 Shelter 

The plienomcnal increase of population of large and 
metropolitan cities has created vast housing shortages 
and proliferation of slums. Population of city like 
Ahmcdabad is increasing by about 1,00,000 persons 
c'pry year. The housing activity in the city is not 
keeping pace with this increasing population and hence 
the slums and hoiLsing shortages. The dwellings are 
getting crowded more and more, it is noticed that 
there are large number of slum dwellers living in clus¬ 
ters of .squatter .settlements on Gover.ninent and private 
land where conge.stlon and inadequate provision of 
wtTer supply, sewerage, sanitation, road, street light 
and ofher social amenities exist. 

1.2.3 Inadequacy of Traffic cS: Transportation 

In most of t'iC laigc mid metropolitan citie.s especially 
in central areas, tralfic congestion is very acute. The 
roads and street,s which were once laid out. for slow 
traffic arc now being used (without increasing their 
carrying capacity) by the fast motor vehicles. This has 
resulted in heavy congestion of traffic in these areas, 
which ha.s drastically reduced the average speed of 





vehicles on main roads. The number of last moving 
vehicles in the city has been increasing rapidly during 
the last decade without corresponding increase in the 
length or area under roaOs wiih the result that there 
is congestio,n al! over, j nc imracity transport service 
nas railed to cope up with Uie inercasea travel demand. 
Ihis tends ici increase two wheelers which add to the 
congestion. liie congestion rcdu^^cs iiic operating 
etiiciency of tiie mass iran.sport further. The vicious 
cycle goes on aggravating the tratiic situation, 

1.2.4 Over-.strainini’ i>f Fliysicai & Social Infrastruc¬ 
ture 

I'lie services like walci' supply, scwciage, etc, designed 
and laid to cater ttie tieeus oi a ccriaui papulation 
at a lime have got ovevsirained over a period oi' time. 
Keplacement ol those services has become unpossiblc 
by pliyi icul limitation or is possible only at a prohibi¬ 
tive cost. Rapidly increasing population especially on 
ihc fringe oi large cities wiitiout corresponding in¬ 
crease in services .have posed die problem of contaiui- 
nation of source of .water supply. Failure to augment 
capacities often rcsiiit into acute pixiblems of water 
scarcities. Social i,ntrastructure is overstrahied in the 
same manner as the physical infrastructure. Pro¬ 
vision Ol schools, colleges, hospitals, cultural cen¬ 
tres, recreational open spaces do not keep pace with 
the demp,'ids generated liy ovciincreasing popula¬ 
tion. In a city like Alimcdabad, majority of 
ihe municipal schcmls ru,n in double shifts. Ovci- 
crowding of pupils in tiie class rooms especially in the 
schools m rented premises is as high as bO. Similarly, 
public hospital facilities have not increased tor a 
number of years beyond those provided by Civil Hos¬ 
pital. L. Ci. Flospital, Shardabai Hospital and W S. 
Hospital at Almiedabad. The amount of exisling 
recreational open space per thousand persons is far 
below the planning standards. Similar is the situation 
in other large cities in the state. 

1.2.5 Soaring Land Values 

Witli concentration of population a.ad economic acti¬ 
vities in large and metropolitan cities, landvalues 
have increased tremendously. They make any scheme 
of urban development either in. the form of a new 
development or improvenient prohibitively costly 
causing severe strain on the municipal exchequer. 

1.2.6 Financial Stringencies 

With rapidly increasing population of large and mslio- 
politan cities, the demands on the city guvcinment 
for the performance of urban functions are increasing. 
The ever increasing demands have incapacitated the 
linancial resources of the civic administration with the 
result tliat situation created by the various problems 
described earlier continue to be marc and more acute. 
All the ini',nicipal functions are being pc.fU)rmcJ with 
varying tlcgrees of inehiciciicy both because of re¬ 
source-constraint and due to organisational and other 
problems. The local bodies find if diilicult even to 
maintain tiicir existing levels of .vcrviccs much less to 
augment them. Their problems are aggravated by 
the urbanisation of the pevipliera) areas which increa¬ 
ses the burden I'p services without much additional 
income. 


1.2.7 Environmental Degradation 

High density development with non-compatible mi.\ 
of uses and lack of adequate services have caused 
deterioration of environment, slums and squatter 
settlements and industrial pollution are causing further 
deterioration. 

1..^ The Metropolitan Problem 

1.3.1 The Scale 

The problems like Itousing, transport, water supply, 
sewerage, etc. which may appear to be ordinary prob¬ 
lems for a small or medium town will assume a dimen¬ 
sion consuming majority of resources in a meliopoli- 
lan city. Ihe adverse impact of scale is further wor¬ 
sened due to spread and lack of desired inter-relation¬ 
ship betwee,n various uses. 

1.3.2 Chain-Reaction Effect 

People in groups of different religious, castes, income 
and interests are stuffed in close proximity. When the 
interests conflict, the disturbance is caused. Aji 
initial localised disturbance gets magnifted and com¬ 
plicated and flares up due to its reiterative effect and 
puts the entire system out of gear. 

1.3.3 Competition for space 

'The peculiarity of the metropolitan system is such tlial 
it keeps on attracting the flow of capital and migrant 
labour which causes competition for space and the 
operation of tltc rule of survival of the fittest throws 
out these new migrants to the slums and squatter 
settlements. 

1.3.4 Environmental degradation 

Adverse effects on cnxironmcnl are mainly due to 
industrial pollution, slum colonics and high density 
mixed development. The few open spaces are con¬ 
stantly getting encroached upon and the spots ol 
historical or architectural importance get surrounded 
by non-compatiblc development. 

1.3.5 Slate intervention 

Keeping in view the above, the stale intervention 
has 1.0 be designed to araend the situation to the 
c-XlctiL po.ssiblc. Flcrculian effort is necessary to clear 
the backlog but it is more necessary to make a begin¬ 
ning at least to make sure that further deterioration 
is cheeked. All elfort.s will have to be integrated 
to ensure that ihe social ties and work-place relation¬ 
ship predominate over land-market mcchani.sm to 
enable the urban system to operate better. 

2. POLICY PERSPECTIVE 
2.2 The Scope 

Urbanisation policy has to deal wu’th a wide spectrum 
of aspects coueerning people and environment. 
Uroadly, it ,^lK)uk! outline strategies which will shape 
:iic enviix.'nn.citt lu meet with the aspiraticvis of the 
people in ii given time-span. Is it not difficult to 
conceive the .scenario which can satisfy this require¬ 
ment. It wii) ha'.'c to consider many complex vari¬ 
ables, seme of which are subjective and nonquantifi- 
able and few' not even taagxhJe. Even if an attempt 



IS made to conceive an uitiraate solution, it will be an 
ideal extreme which v/il) have to be curtailed down 
to briny it within the ambit ot allordability-econoniy- 
wisc, nianpowei wisc and liniewise. if it is agreed to 
narrow down tlic scope to match the reality, the 
simplified version could be an attempt at macro level 
to detine the role of sttitc intervention and investment 
priority for urban sector and—at micro level to evolve 
an urban form vviiich is based to the projection of 
(last trends addcil with improved capability to exploit 
the development potential. The measures designed 
for this have not only to be ticeeptable to the people 
but to be alTordable to the state and more particularly 
to the local aiUhoritics keeping in view their economic 
and managerial constraints. 

2.2 llie Objectives 

2.2. i Objectives ot the urban policy will have to 
dearly detine its tipproach to urban-rural dichotomy. 
It may be ideal to equip each settlement with desirable 
level of services. This may raise two fundamental 
questions : 

(a) What should be the desirable size of a 
settlement to sustain defined level of services ? 
This would, intcr-alia, depend upon the 
available technology and the level of services 
for a settlonumt which is desirable and 
alfordablc. lo provide a desirable level ol 
services to aii the settlements will certainly 
jioi be a practical proposition. We may 
have to be selective and aim at providing 
dilTcrent level of services in a graded manner 
within icasonable distance. Small and 
medium towns can be equipped to aefi as 
important intermediaries jo the scrsdcc- 
dclivcry system. 

(b) Can we slop cities growing. In a Ifee 
democratic .society big cities will continue lo 
grow iargei' and larger. Economic factors 
iite economic of localisation, economy ot 
scale, livail.ibiiivy of specialised and higher 
level n| NCV' ices are the prime-movers of 
urban grov-ih. They are also needed for 
adwTHcement of technology. 

2.2.2 Aithough th.c siiiali and medium towns are 
dcficicnl in terms of employment opportunities and 
the big cities arc environmentally deficient, the need 
of both big cities as well as the small and medium 
towns is wcU e.sianhshed. We may have to devise 
policies which will bring about synthesis of the 
advantages of both. A heirurchial pattern of scttle- 
menls of various .'•izes would preserve the environ- 
nictal quality as well as generate adequate employ- 
men i opportunities. 

2.2.3 Smtill and medium towns suit our streial struc¬ 
ture. sctu'ce resources and limiled lech,aiea! manpower 
available there. They aie supposed to be less energy 
consuming centres compared to big cities where the 
loiigci' ayerage trip length calls for heavy expenditure 
on transport, i hi.s obviously, demands priority atten¬ 
tion on improving d'.e capabilities of small and me¬ 
dium towns to '.qnic them to fn- ht a,gainst both ex¬ 
tremes a. metropolis overpow'ered. bv urban evils on 


one. hand,- and the vast -magnitude ot rural areas de¬ 
prived of basic minimum services on the other. They 
may iiave lo assume a balancing role which attempts 
to .synthesize the virtues of both. 

2.2.4 Tew „big cities, on the utlier side, wit! provide 
higher level of services and adequate opportunfiies 
lor advancing the technology, lu spite of the above. 
It is necessary to check excessive migration towards 
nig cities, especially the million-plus cities. Exces¬ 
sive migration makes them unmanageable and cousc- 
quentiy, the environ men Ur I quality deteriorates within 
such cities. Etfcctive measures will also be necessary 
to discourage conccutration ot activities in the big 
cities. 

2.2.5 The l'olkn\iug tow-fojd policy objectives follow 
Irom the above discussions ; 

(1) To check the deterioration of the living 
conditions in big cities and 

(2) To upgrade the level of services and infras¬ 
tructure in small and medium towns to 
make them attractive for investment. 

2.2.6 Here it may be necessary to point out that 
mere economic considerations will not work. The 
decision in this respiect will have to give due weightage 
to the basic character and function of the town, the 
social fabric and the desires of the people as ultimate¬ 
ly jlt', is the people upon whose response the success 
or ftlilure ot policy measures will depend. This em- 
pba.sizcs the need of encouraging more and more pub¬ 
lic participation in the planning and development pro¬ 
cess. 

2.3 Luculion Selective Approach &. Investment 
Priority 

213.1 Regional Dimension 

Instead of introducing new programmes, it is more 
nccessaiy to integrate the existing ones over carefully 
selected spatial frame to cause desired impact, instead 
of thinly spreading the sctirce resources, locadou spe- 
cihe programmes with intcr-scctoral coordination will 
increase their pioductivity without increasing the cost. 
This requires that the programmes—i.n addition to 
being .sector soloctivc --will :-tl.so have to be location 
selective, .they could perhaps be ba.scd on idcntifica- 
liou of sectors to suit the locational needs of a scj.ccu;d 
settlement carefully dovetailed with the regionardevc- 
lopmcnt progiamme. Based cm the existing pattern of 
spatial distribution of settlements of various sizes, 
setllemcut heirarchy could he evolved and the roles 
may be assigned to each .settlement which would suit 
to the development potential and regional goals. 

2.3.2 Investment Priority 

If should be possible to sciect few settlements and 
escertain the quantum and pattern of investment 
necessary for enabling them to play the role a,.signed 
to them. Based on the rclaUvc priorities, the pro¬ 
grammes can be framed to channelise the investment 
especially into the sectors which serve the ba.sic in- 
frastn!etnr;il needs in the first. ins!an<.:e and which are 
also capable- of cimsing reiterative effect encouraging 
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hirthcr invcbimcnt jn private sector. Encouragement 
i) i' priVci tc scct-Gi' Ls necessary e.speci'illy to generate 
adequate cinployment opportunities in these centres, 
with adequate support, small and medium towns are 
capable of playing important role as growth-cum-ser- 
vice centres and employment generating centres for 
the vast rural hinterland. 

3. MUL'Il-LBVEL STRATEGY 

3.1 A complete urban policy document has to be a 
package which comprises of .strategics iogcibci: with 
the measures and mechanism to operationalise them 
from macro-level to rnicro-ievel. 

3.2 At the regional level (.the region may be an ad- 
minisiralive region like a state with appropriate re¬ 
source-based sub-regions), it could be a strategy 
broadly to reduce the inter-regional imbalance. Within 
a region, it could be a strategy to plan and develop 
hierarchial settlement pattern based on functional 
dassilication. and affordable standards of services at 


framework for organising the, desired activities. In 
this connection, the tools like regional planning for 
administrative or resource-based-regions and metro¬ 
politan regions, development plans for the cities and 
towns, detailed area planning .schemes for various 
parts ot the city and development control regulations 
tor individual plots will have to be organised to achieve 
!he desired results. 

4.2 A special technique ol detailed areas planning viz., 
Town Planning Scheme is available in Gujtirat Town 
& Urban Development Act, 1976. This is .i unique 
tool bath tccryiicaiJy and legally sound tor detailed 
area and plot level planning and development coupled 
with a rauonal technique of taxing the beneiiciary in 
proportion to the unearned benefit accruing to him. 
I his tool has been advantageously used in planned 
development of the areas outlying the inner core of 
Ahmedabad city, Anand town and other cities of 
(iiijarat. 

5. OPERATIONAL MECHANISM 


various levels. Keeping in view the energy crisis, due 
emphasis mtiy be give,n to spatial aspects To economise 
the cost on transport and communication, expkhtation 
of the resources—potential would generate returns 
which could be harnessed to develop the above pat¬ 
tern in a phased manner. The priority will go to 
Ihe development of basic infrastructure capuhic, .of 
gciicrafitig multiplier effect through the etforrs in pri¬ 
vate sector. The settlements entrusted witlr growth- 
cuni-service centre function assume a pivotal role in 
bus pattern. Sm.all and medium towns with adequate 
support could be entrusted to play this role. 

3.3 At a metropolitan-region level, the strategy will 
aim at developing the growth centres/satellite tpwns 
tc) generalc eniployment opportunities which will en¬ 
able to balance the uudirecliomi] movement. 

3.4 At a city-regional level, if; could be a strategy to, 
tackle the core-periphery syndrome by .strengihening 
ihc city-hinterland relationship through a scrits of 
mutually supportive programmes resulting in ■ ex¬ 
changes of benefits to, both, The one w'ay suction 
mechanism operating ,to the delriment of both could 
be eticctively cheeked only if the larger share of bene¬ 
fit goes to the rural hinterlaird. 

3.5 At inter-city level, it aims at stvengthenin.g the 
communication network, with appropriate fast ami direct 
linkages. Railways and roads will have to provide 
co-ordinated sy.stem for efficient exchange between 
cities. 

3.6 At an inira-city ievcl, it is a .strategy of ci mbat- 
ing the deteriorating environment with special em¬ 
phasis on improving ihe conditions of the urban piw. 
As a supplementary measure, adi'ustmer.t of land u.'ie 
and den.siiy paticrns w'iil tend tt> relieve the pressure 
on congested areas. This will also enable to optimise 
the use of available service.s. 

4. PLANNING TOOLS 

4.1 Land has been one of the instruments to convert 

the policy into rcthity. Apnropriate use of land at 
regional, city, area and plot level vyill provide a 


5.1 Existing Structure 

In addition to state level department of fown Plan¬ 
ning & Valuation, Directorate of Municipality and 
local authorities, the institutional framework to lake 
care of various aspects of urban development iii- 
feiude 

Urban/Area Development Authorities for 
Ahmedabad, Vadodara, Surat, Rajkot, Jam- 
nagar, Bhavnagar and Hajira. 

(b) Gujarat Municipal Finance Board. 

(c) Gujarat Slum Clearance Board. 

(d) Gujarat Water Supply & Sewerage .Board. 

(e) Gujarat Housing Board. 

(f) Gujarat State Road Tvansport Corporation. 

(g) Gujarat Industrial Development Corporation 
& 

(h) Gujarat Co-opecativc Housing Finance 
Society Ltd, 

5.2 Urban Management 

5.2:1 There are muitipiicity of insticuttens playing 
diSerenl roles some’imes overlapping or competing 
vritfa each other in the field of urban development. At 
metropolitan level, ihcre is a need of an apex orga¬ 
nisation like metropolitan government with more 
powers Than municipal corporation and uriiaP- devc- 
iopment authority to manage and co-ordinale the 
activities of various institutions in the framework of 
the development plan, 

5.2.2 One of the main hurdle.s for devclupmeiit of 
small and medium toyyns is the lack of adequately 
trained technical and managerial manpovve.'- at the 
level of tne local authority. A slate level organisation 
for urban development may be constilutetl with appro¬ 
priate circles to undertake responsibility of planning, 
financing and organising the implementation of the 
development, programme for the small and medium 
towns. It may undertake bulk acquisition and work 
as land bank to the sraalJ and medium towns, it .may 
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act as an agency to bring financial aid from various 
sources. It may -provide consultancy service in the 
field of technical tmd legal matters, administration 
and financitil management. This organisatirrn will help 
the local authority to exploit the non-tax revenue like 
land and c^ite funds which t;an be recycled in other 
development works through better financial mamtge- 
ment. 

5.2.3 The role of Guja^rat Industrial Development 
Corporation (GIDC) will have to be complementary 
to the State Urban Policy, i.c. GIDC will have to 
consciously attempi to discourage investment in big 
cities and encourage it in the small and medium 
towns. 


employed more extensively as an effective tool I'or 
raising finance for planned development. 

6.3 Adequate fiscal support may be provided to the 
local authority by diverting some tax resources to 
them e.g. vehicle registration fee, sales tax, petrol 
surcharge, professional tax, non-agriciiltural assess¬ 
ment, conversion tax, entertainment tax etc., which 
should justifiably go to the local authority as it the 
result of their investment which has made possible to 
levy such taxes. 

7. STATE INTERVENTION—LOCATIONAL AS¬ 
PECTS 

7.! A clear-cut and etfective policy will have to be 
devised for providing encouragement to the devclop- 


5.2,4 d’he role of Gujarat Housing Board atnl Gujarat 
Slum Clearaiice Board also need re-examination. In 
view of the capability of the private sector to provide 
housing stock, the public sector organisation 
may have to concentrate in those sectors only 
which are not normally served by the private 
sector. Sites and services and slum improvement arc 
the priority needs of the urban areas. Both the above 
organisations should join hands in fulfiliing this need 
as far as possible, 

6. FINANCE 

6.1 Finance has been a major hurdle for any urban 
development programme, l ax revenue has obvious 
limitations due to various reasons some inbuilt with 
the democratic set up of tire local authority and also 
partly due to the oconotnic condition of majority of 
the (aX-payers, This makes it inevitable to cxiyloit 
the soui'ces of non-tax revenue. Land has been quo 
such iinexploitcd resource. The local authoriiy, with 
the powers of controlling the intensity and type _ of 
use of land and planning and implemcniing the infras¬ 
tructure, has the capability to e.xploil tins resoiuce. 
Appropriate and tinrely use of the benefits of tiie k’- 
cational aspects coupled with zonal and dcvelopnienr 
regulations will not only rcdjicc the financial buiden 
of the local authority but also provide planned deve¬ 
lopment right location and at right time. 


ment of small and medium towns and prohibiting un¬ 
due concentration of activities especially of employ¬ 
ment generating nature in big cities, Before 
permitting any activity or major development in a big 
city, it should be thoroughly examined whether it is 
inevitable to locate such activity in the big city, if 
so, whether the proposal is comprehensive enough 
to take care of the resulting effects of such' develop¬ 
ment. 

7.2 The decision on location of industry deserves spe¬ 
cial^ mention. Industrial development is one of the 
important prime-movers of urban deveicpmciit. In¬ 
dustrial location policy will have to go band-in-liand 
with the urban development policy. Indiscriminately 
increasing industrial development in big. cities has 
brought with it the problems of slums ami environ¬ 
mental degradation. This demands additional funds 
for maintaining the desired environmental standards. 
Have local authorities adequate resources io fight 
against the tlireat of pollution ? It is not desirable 
to stop industrial development, it should be possible 
to tax it adequately for locating it in die city and 
continuing to stay in the city. Tnspite of the high cost 
o( land and overheads, city has remained a favourite 
choice for private entrepreneurs. The local authoritv 
will have to devise ^the measures to tap this outweigh¬ 
ing advantage of locating and continiiing the indus¬ 
tries in the city so that its capability to fight against 
environmental degradation is increased to some ex- 


6.2 The local aiuhorilies are entrusted with the ves- 


icnt. 


ponsibility of providing services in the newly develop¬ 
ing areas. But they neither benefit directly from tjic 
resultant development nor are capable uf lapping the 
bcncliciarics. The need of an appropriate iegai frame¬ 
work for this purpose can hardly be ovciernphasized. 
In Gujarat, sucli a tool—in ftirm of Town Planning 
Scheme—is available under The Gujarat Town Plan¬ 
ing A: Urban Developnient Act 1976. Th.e .scbenie 
provides wide scope of application and should fee 


7.3 Big cities have also been the favourite choice of 
locating major activities in public sector. Can we 
justify such location in the present contc.xl ? Should 
every major activity be necessarily located in big city ? 
Such locations in big cities will aggravate the prob¬ 
lems there and will strengthen the suction mechanism. 
On the other hand, such location in the small and 
mediiim_ towns will attempt to balance tlie disparity 
in development between eilies and towns. 
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7.4 The location of wholesale }’,oods -acti'-itv will have 
to f'!’ ciitically review ’d. Those ;;.oods transport trips 
which arc not directly linked with the eonsumittion of 
Ihc nrban area will have to be diverted out of the 
city, Similar critical review of passenger movement 
will also have to be made especially in terms of locat¬ 
ing inter-city bus terminus. Tlie urle of intir-city 
passenger service and inter-city passenger service will 
have to be distinctly defined and the services provided 
should not compete with each other but should com¬ 
plement each other. A planned integration of the 
inter-city and intra-city transport services will increase 
the efficiency of both and will reduce the traffic prob¬ 
lem in general. 


lurbaces to ilare up. It also obstructs the elforts to 
control them effectively Recent epidemic of jaun¬ 
dice and disturbances in the walled city of Ahmedabad 
have proved this. The tradition of high density devc 
lopment is perpetuated in already congested old gam- 
lal areas by allowing iiigher ground coverage and high¬ 
er Floor Spaces Index (F.S.l.) in the Development Con¬ 
trol Regulations (D.C.R.). The pressure of deve¬ 
lopment gets intensified as the old buildings get demo¬ 
lished to be replaced by new ones with high density 
traffic generating uses. This ultimately worsens the 
situation beyond control. The traditional concept of 
“Gamtal means fully built-up” has to be a matter of 
past. The sooner it is, the better it will be. 


7.5 Within city also, the location of existing offices 
in public and semi-public sector will also have to be 
reviewed e.g, the location of collector office near 
Ghee-Kanta in Ahmedabad could oossiblc be the best 
location when it was established in past But, is it 
the proper location for such use today ? Periodical 
review of important traffic generating locations will 
have to be made to examine the justification of conti¬ 
nuing them at that location. > 


8.3 Slums and Encroachment by Vendors- 
ble realiues 


-Inevita- 


8. CHANGING CONCEPTS 
8.1 Market Mechanism Dictates 




In big cities, the land value in the Central Business 
District area is sky-rocketting. This high values 
drive out the less profitable uses to. give way to high 
density development of more profitable uses. Resi¬ 
dential buildings in busy commercial streets get con¬ 
verted into multi-storeyed commercial complex, and 
nearby buildings which do not have direct access on 
the main road also get conveted to allied uses like 
a warehouse. This causes the traffic problem as in¬ 
creasing traffic soon overstrains the existing transport 
links. But, it becomes a matter of more serious con¬ 
cern when the sites already used for public purposes 
surrender to market forces. This distorts the balanced 
distribution of land uses and the result is either the area 
.suffers from lack of such public utility places or the 
local authority has to provide them at exorbitant cost. 
The worst sufferers are the public uses like luedical 
and educational amenities off-street parking lots, 
gardens and playgrounds. Planning tools like develop¬ 
ment plan and town planning scheme will have (o be 
employed to designate and if possible to reserve and 
acquire adequate spaces at proper location.s for such 
uses. 

8.2 Shall HC break the tradition ? 

High density residential development provides conge¬ 
nial atmosphere for the epidemic and the city dis- 


It is popularly said that ‘what cannot be cured must 
be endured’. In planning parlance, it may be put as, 
“What cannot be cured must be provided for”. Slums 
are the reality of our economic situatioji. Similar is 
the case of encroachment on footpath by vendors. 
The reality has to be accepted. To some extent, 
these are the consequences of the failure of planning. 
If industries were to grow on massive scale without 
corresponding increase in right type of housing stock 
at right place and at right time, jnolhing less than 
slums and squatter settlements would result as an 
inevitable response. As a restrictive measure, a rea¬ 
sonable limit will have to be imposed <m adding new 
industries in big cities. The development plans will 
have to be extremely conservative and cautious ip 
allowing additional area under industrial zone. As 
a positive measure, development plan should reserve 
adequate spaces at appropriate locations for EWS 
housing. The building regulations must provide for 
practical low-cpst standards for development of hut- 
type dwellings. Similarly, the need of the hawkers 
(Lari-Galla) has to be recognised and suitable open 
spaces for them will have to be provided. The regu¬ 
lations also must provide for small cabin-shops 
(Galla), Any plan for a commercial or office comp¬ 
lex, a transport terminus, a community ball or any 
other major activity generating centre must provide 
adequate space for such uses in the organised man¬ 
ner. The situation around State Transport Bus ter¬ 
minus at Gitamandir road and intiltisloreyed office 
complex near Lai Darwaja, Ahmedabad clearly prove 
(he need of organised provision for this purpose 


9. OVERALL 
BRIEF 


STRATEGY—AN OUTLINE IN 


9.1 The annexed chart briefly outlines the Overall 
Urban Development Strategy. 
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OUTLINE IN BRIEF 


OVERALL URBAN DEVF.IOPMENT STRMECIY 
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U). TASK AHEAD 

UM Much task is still ahead. 'I he urban popula¬ 
tion of Gujarat has doubled during the last two de¬ 
cades. Witl'i iiicreasiiig rate of urbanisation, it w’ill 
again double in the nc,\l two decades. '^Flte propor¬ 
tion of urban populatioii whieli constitutes 31% of 
the state population in 1981 is likely to increase to 
about 36%' by 2t)01. This means that the urban 
population of 106 lacs in 1981 will be about 200 lacs 
in"2001, In other words, 50%. of the ijnerease in 


commeniumte wiih the industrial ck'vclop- 
inent. Increased taxation on industrial units 
ill bic cities will priu'idc sfuiic cross-sulrdtiy 
for this. 

(V) Ccvisiderabie illve^!lnent will be necessary to 
ameliorate the conditions of the urban 
poor through comprehensive programmes 
which vs ill include provision of physical and 
socio-economic infrastructure specifically 
oriented towards their iiced. 


the total population of Gujarat during next two 
decades will be in the urban areas only. This will 
cause additional burden on the civic authorities. 

10.2 Intensive and concerted eliorts will be necessary 
by the stale government and various authorities in the 
field of urban development to meet with this chtillenge. 
It will obviously need sizeable financial support. Few 
areas which deems immediate consideration in this 
regard include :— 

(i) As a part of South Gujarat Regional Plan¬ 
ning E.xercise, the sub-regions have been 
primarily identified and appropriate policy 
measures are being worked out for their 
development. The sub-regions include 
eastern be of an developed region. Consi¬ 
derable financial support is necessary to 
encourage its development. Similar e.xercises 
will have to be carried out for other un¬ 
developed i’egions of the state. 

(ii) More liberal and extensive financial support 
is necessary for development of small and 
medium towns. The present central govern¬ 
ment scheme is limited in terms of number 
of towns, the quantum of assistance and the 
components. It deserves to be considerably 
liberalised and e.\tended to cover more towns 
to achieve the desired objectives. 


(vi) In Older to eontiiuie the programme of 
development of sites and services and slum 
upgraciatioii on long term basis, these 
schemes will have to generate self-sustain¬ 
ing momentum through cross-subsidising the 
profits due to locational advantages. How¬ 
ever, initial financial support W'itl be neces- 
.sary to enetiurage the local authorities to 
undertake like development of site & 
services slum schemes is essential. 

(vii) Inter-city and intra-city transportation system 
will have to be adequately strengthened to 
increase their capability to meet with the 
demand, 

(viii) Dcccnlitilization through shifting the major 
^ traffic generating activities from the city 

r centre to otitlying areas will need consider¬ 

able initial financial support. 

" (ix) Urban redoveloDmeiit and ttrban renewal 
programmes will have to be undertaken for 
revitalising the heavily congested central 
areas of historical, archaeological tind archi¬ 
tectural importance. 

(x) Urban forestry will have to be encouraged 
to play its due role in upgrading the environ¬ 
ment of big cities. 


(iii) Employment generating activities will have 
to be encouraged in the small and medium 
towns and in the growth centres around big 
cities. This will help in retarding the usual 
vir'dlreciional flow of migrants towards big 
cities and will help planned decentralization. 


(xi) Computerised urban and regional informa¬ 
tion system will be necessary to assess the 
gap in level of scjvices to prepare appro¬ 
priate plans to monitor the progress of the 
development programme. The information 
system together with periodical aerial photo- 


(iv) The industrial incentive policy will also have 
to provide sufficient encouragement to indus¬ 
trial development in small and medium 
towns. Considerable investment v?ill be 
necessary to provide the urbtin services 


graphy will be necessary to capture uptodate 
and precise information about the three- 
dimensional features of the development to 
enable the tiuthorities to monitor the change 
of land use mure ell'eclively. 
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annexures 


A. JNI ORMATION ON DISCUSSION CONTENTS 
Slate Govermuenl DepartmeiUs & Other Authorities 

1. Energy 

2. Forest 

3. Employment & xVlaupower 

4. Health 

5. Urban Housing 

6. industry 

7. Social Welfare 

8. Transport 

9. Tourism 

10. Roads & Buildings 
1 1. Urban Development 


B. INSTITUTIONS & INDIVIDUALS 

1. Self Employed Women’s Association (SEWA), 

2. Mrs. Anjana Desai, Dcplt. of Geography, 
Gujarat University. 

3. Dr. S. S. .Mehta. Gandhi Labour Institute. 

4. Dr. B. B. Patel, Gandhi Labour Institute. 

5. Indian Institute of Architects, Gujarat Chapter. 

6. Gujarat Institute of Housing & Estate Deve¬ 
lopers. 

7. Prof. R. N. Shelat, S. V. Reg. College of 
Engg, & Technology. 

C. URBAN PROFILE 

D. URBANISATION POLICY FOR GUJARAT- 
DRAFT POLICY PAPER 
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HARYANA 


URBANISATION IN HARYANA—PLAN POLICY, 
DEVELOPMENT AND PROBLEMS 


1. BACKGROUND & STATUS OF URBANISA¬ 
TION IN HARYANA 

Haryana State with an area of 44212 sq. kilo 
mtrs. is o)ic of the twenty two States of India, which 
was carved out of the State of Punjab on Nov. 1st, 
1966. According to the 1981 census it had a popula¬ 
tion of 1,29,22,618 persons reflecting an overall den¬ 
sity of 292 persons per sq. kilometer. The population 
is unevenly distributed in the State on account of 
variations in relief, fertility of soils, climate, socio¬ 
cultural, set-up availability of irrigation facilities 
industrialisation and development activities. This 
aspect is clearly indicated by the following table of 
densities in the twelve Districts of Haryana as per 
1981 census ; 



table- I 



District 

Area in 
rq. kms. 

Population 

1981 

Density 

persons 

per sq. 
kms. 

Hissar 

6,.ri5 

14,96,534 

237 

Sirsa 

4,276 

7,07,068 

165 

Bhiwani 

5,099 

9,20,052 

180 

Gurgaon 

2,716 

8,49,598 

313 

Faridabad 

2,150 

10,00,859 

466 

Jind 

3,306 

9,38,074 

284 


District 

Area in 
sq. kms. 

Population 

1981 

Density 
persons 
per sq. 
kms. 

Mahendragarh 

3,010 

9,59,400 

319 

Ambala. 

3,832 

14,09,463 

368 

Karnal 

3,721 

13,22,826 

356 

Kurukshetra 

3,740 

11,30,026 

302 

Rohtak 

3,841 

13,41,953 

349 

Sonepat 

2,206 

4,46,765 

384 

Total 

44,212 

1,29,22,618 

292 


Thus the density varies from maximum of 466 
persons/sq. kms. in Faridabad District to minimum 
of 165 persons/sq. kms. in Sirsa. 


Haryana being predominently an Agricultural State 
dominated by rural economic order, according to 1981 
census, had 11% of its population living in its 6,727 
villages of sizes varying between one hundred to ten 
thousand population. The rest of its 23% popula¬ 
tion of i.e. 28,27,387 lives in its 81 towns. The level 
of urbanisation varies considerably from District to 
District. The table-II below indicates the Distric-wise 
jwreentages of urban population to the total popula¬ 
tion which is lowest (11.08%) in find and highest 
(40.60% ) in Faridabad. 


TABLE—II 


State/District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

%age of urban 
population to 
total population 

Djcennial 
rate of 
growth 

Ambala ....... 

14,00.133 

9,36,755 

4,63,378 

33 10 

27-43 

Kurukshetra. 

11.23,545 

9,37,527 

1,06,018 

16-56 

30-21 

Karnal. 

13,17,823 

9,71,653 

3,46,170 

26-27 

33-32 

Jind. 

9,35,292 

8,06,576 

1,28,716 

11.08 

22 .33 

Sonepat. 

8,43.968 

6,91,933 

1,52,035 

18-01 

22-55 

Rohtak . 

13,26,343 

10,60,388 

2,65,955 

20-05 

20-74 

Faridabad. 

9,96,814 

5,92,111 

4,04,703 

40-60 

39 31 

Gurgaon. 

8,40.817 

6,71,655 

1,69,162 

20-12 

29-04 

Mahendergarh. 

94,97,745 

8,24,371 

1,25.375 

13-20 

23 81 

Bhiwani. 

9,16,744 

7,69,389 

1,47,355 

1607 

30-36 

Hissar. 

14,91,490 

12,02.935 

2,88,555 

19-35 

28-48 

Sirsa , . 

7,08,188 

5,63.760 

1,44,408 

20-39 

32-72 

Haryana. 

1,28,50,902 

1,00,29.073 

20,218,29 

21-96 

28-04 
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The decennial growth of urban population recorded 
during 1961“71 decade was 35.58% where as during 
1971-81 it was 59.16%. This growth rate is higher 
than the average growth rate of urban population in 
the Country as a whole. The decennial rate of growth 
has also been even over the various district as indi¬ 
cated in the foregoing table (ii) Where in Faiidabad 
District registered the highest growth rate of 39.31% 
while Rohtak the lowest of 20.74%. 

The number of towns in Haryana has increased from 
65 in 1971 to 81 in 1981. The following table-III 
gives a comparative study the growth of different 
categories of towns and the population therein : 

TABLE - m 


Population size class 

Net increase or %age dislribu- 
decrease in tion of not 

Urban popula- increase in total 
tion duringT961- urban popula- 
71 in (lakhs) tion during 

1971-81. 

100,00 and above 

-1-13.7 -f85.8% 

50,000 to 99,999 

--3.9 - 130.2% 

20,000 to 49,999 

0.44 —10.6% 

10,000 to 19,999 

+ 1.06 -f32-3% 

5,000 to 9,000 

-0,09 - 129.9% 


It is clear from the above table that highest concen¬ 
tration growth of population is taking place in the 
class-I cities and their number has also increased 
considerably, where as all other categories of cities 
registering a much lower rate of urban growth 
which is even below the State average. In fact the 
growth rate of urban population as indicated by= the 
table-III shows that only in class-I and class-IV towns 
there has been an increase in population where as in 
other cases the overall population has declined. 

A functional classification of urban centres reveals 
that most of the towns/cities in Haryana are multi¬ 
functional acting as sendee centres to the rural areas 
which they serve. It has been found that 52 towns 
are multifunctional, 15 towns are byfunctional, one is 
a service town, one is a transport town and three are 
industrial towns. Majority of the towns are service, 
trade and commerce centres due to the agricultural 
economy of the State. Sudden spurt of population 
increase is being experienced by the towns generally 
all over the State and particularly in the areas falling 
in the Haryana region of the National Capital Region, 
specially Faridabad and Gurgaon located on the out¬ 
skirts of Delhi. This population spurt has caught the 
town rather unaware causing intense pressure on entire 
infrastructure which may be directly or indirectly 
related to these centres. The recent growth trend 
is not an end in itself but a continuous process with 
a multiplier effect. 

2. THE STRATEGY, PROCESS AND PLAN FOR 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN HARYANA 

The Govt, of Haryana has undertaken the gigantic 
task of socio-economic development and of improving 
the quality of life and living conditions of the people. 


both in urban and rural sectors right from its birth 
in Nov., 1966. As a corollary to the overall progress 
of the State, the trend of urbanisation has been very 
fast. The registered growth rate of urban population 
during the last decade is by no means an end of the 
process, rather indication of the beginning of a difficult 
situation ahead. The limitation of the sustainance 
capacity of agricultural land inter-afia limits the amount 
of population which can in future be absorbed in the 
rural areas. It has been estimated that only 97 lac 
people can be tied down to rural areas by 1991 and 
the rest will have to be accommodated in the urban 
areas. Thus, on the basis of the above, as well as 
the projected growth trends, the urban population is 
anticipated as 54.7 lacs in 1991 and 112 lacs bv 
2001. 

The towns would thus need a very high priority for 
provision of all types of physical, social, economic 
and cultural infrastructure to meet his future challenge 
of urbanisation which seems inevitable. 

The current urban development in Haryana is 
handled by various agencies at the State level and 
at the local level. 

Some of these agencies are directly involved in 
urban development, where as the others are indirect¬ 
ly involved either as executing agencies of the former 
or themselves contributing to the urban development 
through their own programmes independent of these 
authorities. 

The authorities directly involved in Urban develop¬ 
ment are; 

Local Self Govt. Deptt. of the State 

Under this department of the Govt, functions the 
Directorate of Urban Local Bodies haVing the follow¬ 
ing agencies at the local level in the urban areas; 

(a) Municipalities 

Each town has a Municipal Committee 
constituted under the Haryana Municipal 
Act of 1973. These municipalities are 
categorised as class-A for towns of popula¬ 
tion of above one lakh, class-B between 
50,000 and one lakh and class-C below 
50,000. 

(b) Faridabad Complex Administration 

To look-after the Faribadad Urban agglo¬ 
meration, the Complex Administration was 
constituted under the F.C.A. Act of 1972. 

(c) Improvement Trust 

Some of the towns had Improvement 
Trust for undertaking local developn’ejtit 
schemes constituted under the Punjab Town 
Improvement Act, 1922. Presently the 
Improvement Trust have been dissolved for 
the time being but the powers of these dis¬ 
solved trust vest with the Administrators of 
the Municipal Committees, who complete the 
continuing schemes and can also, if neces¬ 
sary, get schemes sanctioned with the con¬ 
currence of the Govt. 
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(d) The Kurukshetra Development Board found 
under the K.D.B. Act of 1967 to develop 
the centres of religious importance within 
the Kiirnkshcti’a region. 


areas and also regulates and advises the 
Municipal Committees in respect of their 
development works wherever the cost in¬ 
creases beyond a certain limit. 


2. THE DEPARTMENT OF TOWN & COUNTRY 
PLANNING 

(a) Directorate of Town & Country Planning 

It has offices in all the Districts in Haryana. 
This department implements the Punjab 
Scheduled Roads and Controlled Areas Act, 
1963 and the Urban Areas Act, 1975 for 
planning and regulation of controlled areas 
and to control the carving of unauthorised 
colonies within urban areas. In addition 
this department provides necessary technical 
ad'vise to all agencies involved in Urban 
Development in one form on the other. 

(b) Departjnent of Urban Estates 


(iii) Haryana State Agricultural Marketing Board 

Though the basic purpose of this Board 
is to provide, develop, construct and manage 
market centres (Ma,ndies) all over Haryana, 
but since a large number of these centres 
have been developed adjacent or within the 
towns, it acts a large source of economic 
infrastructure to the towns. This is spe¬ 
cially important in view of the predomi¬ 
nance of agricultural economy and the ser¬ 
vice and market functions which are being 
perfonned by various towns. 

(iv) Haryana State Industrial Development 
Corporation 


It’s primary job is to undertake land 
acquisition for Urban Estates under the 
Land Acquisition Act of 1894. 

(c) Haryana Urban Development Authority 

This authority constituted under the HUDA 
Act 1977 is primarily responsible for 
development of urban land through provi¬ 
sion of infrastructure, management, sales 
and allied functions for urban estates. ^ ^ 

3. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 


mm 


The most important function of this department and 
Haryana Housing Hoard constituted under the Haryana 
Housing Board Act 1971 is to provide housing on a 
hire-purchase basis in urban and rural areas of 
Haryana. 

The agencies which are indirectly involved in the 
urban development are as under ;— 


Though the primary job of this corpora¬ 
tion is to look-after development of indust¬ 
ries, however it is developing a number of 
industrial estates very close to the cities 
which provide an employment and econo¬ 
mic base to the towns. 

Health and Education Deptt. 

These departments provide the urban areas 
with the necessary social infrastructure 
like health centres, hospitals, dispensaries, 
schools, colleges etc. 

In addition to the above a number of 
other organisations like the Red Cross, Child 
Welfare Council etc. are greatly contribu¬ 
ting towards the facilities in the Urban 
Areas. 


PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 
1. Towns in Isolation 



(i) State P.W.D. (Public Health Deptt.) 

Tb.'s is the premier agency to provide 
sewerage, water supply .'ind storm water 
facilities in the towns, acting on behalf of 
the Municipalities mostly undertaking the 
development as deposite works. The also 
maintain these seiwiccs till such time the 
municipalities .are in n po.sition to take them 
over. Pollution Control Board which is a 
stale level board plays an iinpotlant role 
in the improvement of urban environment 
by controlling pollution and was constituted 
under water pollution control Act of 1972. 

(ii) P.W.D. B&R Department 

Though most of the internal roads in 
the towns are the responsibility of the 
municipalities, however the major roads 
passing through the towns and forming 
the transport arteries are maintained by the 
P.W.D. B&R. It also being the GcM. 
aeenev for construction, undertakes the con¬ 
struction of all Govt, buildings in the urban 


The existing situation in Haryana indicates a great 
variations in levels of urban development in dilferent 
regions, parts and areas of the State. As a paradox 
the statistics indicate that larger cities (Class-I) are 
developing at the cost of smaller towns of various 
categories as well as that of the rural hinter-land. 
Even among lliemsdvcs the dass-1 towns has shown 
a very great variations in the growth rale in tlie past 
decade. Where as Faridabad and Gurgaon have 
experienced very high growth rate of 213% and 
76.5% respectively, towns like Ambala Cantt. and 
Ambala city have shown much lower growth rate 
of 18.25% and 24.95% respectively. Thus some of 
the towns exhibit a great degree of hypertrophy com¬ 
pared to their surrounding regions. The reasons for 
this siliLition are niulbfo'd. One '! the most impor¬ 
tant one being the development of town being under¬ 
taken in isolation of its regional conte.xts and no 
consideration for the overall balanced development of 
the State as a whole, and its various regions and sub 
regions according to their specific requirements. This 
requires a more comprehensive approach towards 
urban and regional development. 





The State should firstly be devided into planning 
regions based on various physical, Geographical, 
Socio-economic Characteristics or indicators. The con¬ 
cept of developing a settlement Structure Plan for areas 
or sub regions should be taken up in a more regular 
manner. The rural infrastructure should be developed 
so that the designed rural population does not migrate 
to urban areas and the integrated rural development 
progratnme is really designed to provide the necessary 
economic and social needs to stabilise the rural popu¬ 
lation. These are only possible if adequate legislation 
is enacted to cover the aspect of regional planning and 
structures plans and also effective machinery is created 
both at the State and Regional levels to plan, imple¬ 
ment and monitor these plans and programmes. 

2. Urbmr Administration, Managements, Legislation 
and Co-ordination 

The process of urban development has attained 
gigantic proportions over the last decade in Haryana 
and the projection do not indicate any appreciable 
slowing down in this trend. In the past when the 
growth rate was slow the existing laws and the autho¬ 
rities mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs were 
good enough to look after the organic urban growth; 
but with the rapid urbanisation it is not possible to 
keep pace with the infrastructure requirement on the 
one hand and population growth on the other, in 
urban areas. T^e result is a serious shortfall of’faci¬ 
lities and unplanned and haphazard growth. On the 
other hand what ever facilities are added to the town 
by different agencies they are provided in an un¬ 
co-ordinated and un-planned manner. The existing 
legislations have a limited scope within the jurisdiction 
of each authority. The most intriguing fact being that 
the local authority (the municipality) which is mainly 
responsible for the development within the municipal 
limits has no power to prepare an overall development 
plans, where as the Deptt. of Town & Country Plan¬ 
ning can only prepare development plans for control¬ 
led areas declared mostly out side the municipal limits. 
Tile later has only an advisory role to play within 
the municipal limits and the advice so tendered is not 
binding on the municipalities. This is specially true 
since most of the municipalities are not prepared to 
be bound by plan provisions, rather they would like 
to maintain their discretions. 

It is, therefore, necessary that a comprehensive 
legislation should be enacted which should superwise 
the overall development of the city and also provide 
for monitoring and co-ordinating all development acti¬ 
vities of various departments in the urban areas, both 
at the State level as well as at the District level. 

3. Fiscal aspects of Urban Development 

Urban Development has always been granted a 
very low priority as far as Plan and Non Plan budget 
allocations are concerned. It has also been conside¬ 
red as a prerogative of the local body to look-after 
the urban development and what ever little amount 
is put into the budget on this account is syphoned off 
in that direction. On their own end, most of the 
local bodies are practically bankrupt and most of their 


own resources are spent on recurring expenditures i.e. 
pay of staff and establishment expenditure and a very 
small percentage is used on development works. The 
result is a large gap between the infrastructure provi¬ 
sion and the growth of urban population. This further 
increases the tendency of the local bodies to shirk 
their responsibility by trying to get their own works 
passed on to the other State Departments. On the 
other hand in Haryana the premier agency for Urban 
Development i.e. H.U.D.A., is nothing more than a 
State Govt. Colonizer just using/revolving public 
money with no contribution from the Govt, side and 
thus selling, land at a price which is becoming un¬ 
affordable to the average citizen everyday. 

The other side of the picture is that major contri¬ 
bution to the national as well as State Ex-chequre in 
the form of revenue e.g. income-tax, excise duty, 
wealth tax, sales tax etc. are recovered from the urban 
sectors. It should therefore be necessary that more 
funds should be provided out of central/state corporate 
tax recovery for urban development and the local 
bodies should be financially strengthened to enable 
them to provide for development works. The finan¬ 
cial institutions are not yet involved in real urban 
development and what ever little they contribute in 
the form of financing large industrial and commercial 
complexes is of little benefit of the epmmon urban 
dweller. They should be involved in an intense way 
specially in housing mortgages for low and middle 
income groups. 

4. Land Acquisition and allied problems 

The most important components of all urban deve¬ 
lopment is land. It is on land only that aU urban ex¬ 
pansion, growth and reddvelopment programme have 
to take a practical shape. On one hand as most of 
the land within or adjacent to urban areas has a very 
high potential use values and being privately owned, 
the individual interests vesting in the land, stand in 
the way of its acquisition by trying all constitutional 
and extra constitutional measures; On the other hand 
the recent amendment in the Land Acquisition Act 
have made the acquisition process not only difficult but 
also very expensive. Though the act itself now pro¬ 
vides adequate safety and protection to the land owner, 
but has made the land very expensive and beyond the 
reach of thd common man. 

In this situation a few of the suggestions made 
would be : firstly to provide adequate safe guard 
against the stalling of acquisition process itself. Second¬ 
ly order to reduce the public (land owners) resistance 
to land acquisition, their active co-operation/participa- 
tion in the process of the urban development should 
be obtained by sharing with them a part of benefit, 
of the development by leaving out certain pockets for 
the individuals to sell in the developed areas, Thir dly 
by consolidating the entire urban land and then distri¬ 
buting profits among the owners on a proportionate 
basis. This could also involve re-adjustment of the 
owners land. The actual methodology of implementing 
some of these suggestions needs to be worked out in 
detail. 
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5. Housing 

Dwelling is by far the most important aspect of 
urban me and structure. It out weighs all others uses 
and activities in urban areas. V/ithm the limited re¬ 
sources liiat we have at our disposal, public sector 
rental housing of the European type is not possible in 
India. A large proportion of the housing has to 
come from the private sector and we have to try to 
involve die later by ail possible means. This is only 
possible by providing incentives to build houses in 
the form of tax rebates, making building material 
available, easily and providing all type of mfra- 
sLructures including land requiied for housing 
developments. A major portion of the urban 
population lives in rented houses. It was in this 
context that urban rent restriction law was enacted 
to protect die rights of the tenants. However the 
owner has no rights at all and virtually has to be at 
the mercy of die tenant. The result is that either the 
owners are not interested in letting out the houses or 
diey use some illegal contract, trying to circumvent 
the provision of the rent control Act. This has also 
elfecied die growth of housing stock in the private 
sector to a large extent. It would therefore be neces¬ 
sary tiiat the rent act is amended to make it more 
reasonable and provide incentive for constructing 
housing specially for lower and middle income group. 
An other large sections of urban population denied 
of proper housing facilities is the poor and economi- 
caUy weaker, service and labour population. For the 
industrial labour it should be mandatory for the indus¬ 
trialists to provide housing as a part of their labour 
welfare programmes. For the others who are mostiy 
serving the entire urban population, it is the social 
obligation of the urban population to provide them 
with a shelter. The cost of providing housing for this 
sector should be inbuilt to form a part of the develop¬ 
ment cost for entire urban development either being 
recovered from the public or being granted to them 
in one way or the other. 

6. Aesthetics or Urban forms 

For ensuring desirable aesthetics & living environ¬ 
ment in settlements, adoption of good building re- 
gulatjions providing for architectural, advertisement, 
aesthetic, oce preservation, iandsca^ng,! road side 
maintenance controls and their strict enforcement 
through qualified personnel is necessary. 

The enforcement of National Building Code, which 
takes care of some of the above aspects may 
be helpful. The compounding of serious viola¬ 
tions by imposing petty fines should not be allowed 
and such cases must be decided by tribunals in¬ 
stead of individuals. Without controlling urbaji 
anarchy, aesthetics and quality of life cannot be 
achieved. 

7. Land Values and Speculations 

It is a common experience that a majority of urban 
land is purchased by speculators who are not 
generally interested in construction of any kind 
but just wa,nt to hold it up as a source of future 
profits. The result is that the person really re¬ 
quiring the land either does not get it or has_ to pay 
a much higher price at a later stage. This ten¬ 


dency encourages the land to be kept vacant for a 
long time and thus effecting the growth of housing, 
commercial and other urban structures, A few of 
tlie suggestions in this case could be the taxing of 
vacant urban lands, partly moping up the un¬ 
earned profits and adjusting the land disposal policy 
according to the future requirements. 

8. Urban Data, Banks and Research 

One of the most important raw-material for mban 
plamiing is the data base which unfortunately is mis¬ 
sing. Ihough at state level and district level volumes 
of statistics is collected, however it is not oriented 
towards urban deve. Moreover what ever data 
becomes available it takes a substantially long times 
for its analysis and for making it useful for 
planning purposes. The result is that by the time 
the data becomes available it becomes absolete. It 
is, therefore, necessary that with a slight modification 
additional data can be collected which would be use¬ 
ful for urban development. 

Also adequate data processing equipments and peo¬ 
ple trained to process the data should be available 
within the department who could extract the necessary 
information after receiving the raw datas which should 
be made available by the collecting agencies as early 
as possible. There is also a need for continuously up- 
datmg the data and keeping abreast with the latest 
planning techniques and evolving new techniques to 
solve the urban problems cropping up as the urban 
users—use the facilities and start livmg with the plans, 
llius a very strong research and development wing 
should be created in every State Govt, and at the 
National level and all the information should be ex¬ 
changed and inter-linked. 

9. Public participation in Plans 

The entire urban development is meant to provide 
a healthy, efficient and convenient living and working 
urban envffonment to the people. It is, therefore, im- 
peritive not only to plan for them but also to involve 
them at all stages of plaimrng and implementations. 
They should be educated on all laws related to urban 
development, quality of good and healthy livmg en¬ 
vironment and the hazards of bad, unhealthy, polluted 
living conditions. 

10. Urban waste management and uses of non con¬ 
ventional sources of energy 

Urban living generates tremendous amounts of aU 
type of refuse. Some of this refuse like glass, tiny 
rags etc, are to some extent are being recycled. How¬ 
ever a very large component likely biological waste 
which can be used a regular source of energy is being 
wasted. Recently in Delhi some re-cycling of solid 
waste and its conversion to bio-gas to produce electri¬ 
city has been done. To-day when we are passing 
through a phase of energy crisis and a sharp depletion 
of fossil fuels, this source along with other non-con- 
ventional sources like wind power, solar energy could 
be used to supplement the urban energy requirements. 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Himachal Pradesh, after it came into existence in 
1971, has an area of 56.673 sq. kms. and a population 
of 42.81 Lakhs (19Si ccnsusj, 92% of which is 
located in rural areas and remaining 8% in 48 Urban 
centres. Of the 12 Districts, in the State, the 48 
Urban agglamerations are located in ten, the other 
two Lahaul-Spiti and Kinnaur are tribal Districts and 
have no urban centres. Between 1971 ajitd 1981, 
there wa.s a growdi of 34.76% of the urban popu¬ 
lation against a total growth of 23.61%, The district 
wise changes in urbanisation are indicated below :— 


There are in all 19 Municipal Committees, 1 Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation, Sliimla and 28 Notified Area Com¬ 
mittees, 

In 1951, the highest population was in Shimla and 
lowest in Arki amounting to 46,150 and 1048 respec¬ 
tively. In 1961 again, the highest was in Shimla and 
the lowest in Naina Devi, 42,597 and 328 respectively. 
In 1971, Shimla had a population of 55,368 and 
Naina Devi again the lowest with 494. In 1981, the 
population of Shimla was 70,604 and that of Naina 
Devi 618. 


SI. Distiict. 

Urban 

Population 

Growth 

No. 

1971 

1981 

rate 1971- 
81(%) 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Chamb i 

18,844 

21,294 

13.00 

2. Kangra 

34,642 

48,338 

41.27 

3 Harairpur 

3,671 

15,836 

331.38 

4. Una 

10,938 

24,506 

137.05 

5. Mandi 

48,205 

47,257 

(-)l .97 

6 . Kullu 

10,758 

16.924 

57.32 

7. Laliaul & Spiii 

— 

— 


8 . Bilaspar 

9,498 

11,584 

21 .96 

9. Solan 

23,945 

32,623 

36.24 

10. Shimla 

6i,274 

80,177 

30.85 

11 . Sirmoui' 

20,175 

26,832 

29.53 

12. Kinnaur 

—- 

— 

i : “ 

Total . 

2,41,890 

3,25,971 

34.76 

(6.99%) 

(7.61%) 


The number of urban centres according to Districts 

are indicated below 

— 



SI. District 


Number 

of towns 


1971 

1981 

No, 

1 2 


3 

4 

1. Chamba 


4 

4 

2. Kangra 


6 

8 

3 llamirpur 


1 

3 

4. Una . 


2 

5 

5. Mandi 


4 

4 

6 . Kullu 


2 

3 

7. Laliaul & Spill . 


— 


8 . Bilaspur 


3 

3 

9. Solan . 


6 

7 

to. Shimla 


5 

6 

11. Sirmaur 


3 

3 

12. Kinnaur 


—. 

__ 


According to 1961 census, tiie liigliest percentile 
growth of population occured in Dalhousie Municipal 
Committee and the lowest in Shimla which was 
395.72% and 7.70% respectively. In 1971, Sunder- 
nagar registered the highest growth at 268.45% and 
Bilaspur the lowest at (-) 5.21%, In 1981 Dalhousie 
again registered the highest growth and Sundernagar 
the lowest which was 51.51% and 2.46% respectively. 

In Himachal Pradesh conditions of terrain, com¬ 
munications, the agriculturally situation and the vago- 
ries of nature have created scantily populated areas. 
The sensity of population is 77 as compared tO' 216 at 
Ihe all India level. However, the permanent population 
would not be inaccurate indicator as a large number 
of the urban agglomeration of Himachal Pradesh like 
Siumla, Jawalamukhi, Chamba, Mandi, Rewalsar, 
Naina Devi, Nadaun, Palampur, Kangra, Dharamsala, 
Dalhousie, Rarnpur, Theog, Jubbal, Paonta, Nahan 
etc. are tourist centres where during a large part of 
the year, the population registers substantial increases. 
Many of these places are centres of pilgrimage e.g. 
Jawalamukhi, Rewalsar, Mandi, Naina Devi, Chint- 
pumi, Chamba etc. in which there is a large influx of 
pilgrims regularly. The permanent population of 
Jawalamukhi is 3,230 according to the 1981 census, 
but five lakhs pilgrims visits Jawalamukhi annually the 
inflow of devotees being spread through out the year. 
Between 1961 and 1981, the number of motorable 
highways, either State or National, increased from 
1300 Kms to 12605 Kms. making for easy access. 
There has also been a trend for increasing internal 
tourism of which Himachal Pradesh has been image of 
benificiary, it being in the vicinity of the prosperous 
areas of Delhi, Punjab Haryana, Uttar Pradesh etc. 

Various factors exists which will, apart from the 
normal incentives towards Lirbanisatio*n, accelerate this 
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Uy. Aiuoiig Uieai are the facts that all the Districts 
have been declared in the State backward. That the 
labour situation is inheritably peaceful Thai there is 
a large reservoir of unskilled labour available. That 
there is considerable potential in the development of 
Hyuer energy and the development within the State 
itseif which are malijtig for jeopardise reputation. The 
terrain itself presents an impurable exceeds to advance 
in agricultures those virtually forcing the surplus labour 
into urban occupations. 

Agriculture 


0.89% during 1983-84, 0.94% during 1984-85, in¬ 
creasing by 1.01% during 1985-86. 

4. Ragi. —The production of Ragi declined by 
0.75% during 1981-82, 0.77% during 1982-83, 
0.90% during 1983-84, 0.72% during 1984-85 in¬ 
creasing by 1.09% in 1985-86. 

5. Millets. —The produedon of miliets declined by 
0.6% during 1981-82, 0.49% during 1982-83, O.&fo 
during 1983-84, 0.57% during 1984-85, increasing by 
1.03% during 1985-86. 


The date for LAND utihsation statisdes from the 
years 1969-70 to 1983-84 indicated that the area in 
forests increased from 638.5 thousand hectares to 
862.1 thousand nectares, registering an expansion of 
35.01%. During the same period the land declared 
as barren and unculturable also increased by 41.52%. 
The land declared as nonculturable waste, pastures 
and current fallows also decreased. The net area shown 
during 1969-70 was 543.8 thousand hectares which 
increased to 592.5 thousand hectares in 1983-84 an 
increase of about 3.48% annually. The area shown 
more than once and the total cropped area also recor¬ 
ded an increase of 0.03% a^d 0.06% respectively 
during the same period. 


6. Barley .—^The production of barley declined by 
0.8% during 1981-82, 0.85% during 1982-83, 0.63^0 
during 1983-84, 0.53% during 1984-85, increasing by 
1.24% during 1985-86. 

7. Potato .—Taking the year 1983-84 as the base, 
the production of potato declined by 0.8% during 
1984-85 but remain steady in 1985-86. 

8. Ginger .—Taking the year 1983-84 as the base, 
the production of ginger increases by 0.88% during 
1984-85. 

During the years, 1980-81 to 1985-86, the expendi¬ 
ture on agricultural inputs increased a pace as 
under:— 


On the basis of professional surveys, the percentage 
of area under forests in 1969-70 was 11.4% which 
grow to 15.4% in 1983-84. However, there was a 
steep fall in 1975-76 to 11.2%. Barren and un- 
cullurable land was 2.9% of the total area in 1969- 
70 and 1983-84. The laud put to on agricultural 
use decreased slightly to 3.2% in 1969-70 to 3.1% 
i,n 1983-84. Cultnrable waste land was 2.8% in 
1969-70 which increased to 3.0% in 1970-71, de¬ 
clined again by 0.1% in 1971-72, by 0.7% in 1972- 
73 and with small ups and downs in again declined to 
2,3% in 1983-84. 

.s regards pennanent pastures and dothcr grazing 
iu.l, they were 21.3% of the population ifi 1969-70 
wbic.; declined in 1979-80 and 1980-81 and again 
increased m 1983-84. The total cropped area in 
1969-70 was 16.3% of the total geographical area. 
(Jpto 1983-84, the percentile annual increase was ex¬ 
tremely low and in 1983-84, the total recorded area 
was 17.4%. 


197.97 lacs. 

331.66 lacs. 

388.46 lacs. 

450.45 lacs. 

583.97 lacs. 

696.41 lacs. 

Fertilizer consumption increases from 12.34 Lakh 
tonnes in 1980-81 to 16.7 Lakh tonnes in 1984-85. 
The consumption of pesiticides increased from 137.28 
tonnes in 1980-81 to 300 tonnes in 1984-85. The total 
plan budget under the agriculture sector, excluding 
Animal Husbandry, Fisheries and Horticulture, dur¬ 
ing the 6th Plan was 1634 lakhs. Inspite of massive 
infusion of funds, the results have been disappointing. 
Therefore, investments in agriculture are not likely to 
commensurate return which will mean incommutable 
increase in the services and consequent growth in 
urbanisation. 


1980- 81 

1981- 82 
^^' 1982-83 

1983-84 
-W 1984-85 
^ 1985-86 


Crop Productivity 

Using 1980-81 as base year, the productivity of 
wheat, maize, paddy, ragi, millets, barley etc. was as 
follows :— 

1. Wheat .—The production of wheat declined by 
0.97% during 1981-82, 0.98% during 1982-83, 
0.65% during 1983-84, and 0.6% during 1984-85. 
However, in 1985-86 the production increased by 
1 . 01 %. 

2. Maize .—The production of maize declined by 
0.88% during 1981-82, 0.76% during 1982-83. How¬ 
ever, it increased by 1.12% during 1983-84, by 
1.09% during 1984-85 and again declined by 1.01% 
during 1985-86. 

3. Paddv. —The production of paddy declined by 
0.76% during 1981-82, 0.58% during 1982-83, 


Horticulture 

The total level of horticultural products for 1970-71 
was 148.6 thousand metric tonnes reaching a maxi¬ 
mum limit of 341.9 thousand metric tonnes in 1981- 
82. Of these, the major component was apple, the 
production of which increased from 103.1 thousand 
metric tonnes in 1970-71 to 306.8 thousand metric 
tonnes in 1981-82. 

The total road mileage covered from 382 lacs kms. 
in 1977-78 to 797 Kms in 1985-86. 

Excise and Taxation 

The available indicator of growth and population is 
a realisation of excise and revenues. During 1972-73, 
the revenue receipts of the State were 8.31 Crores, in 
1973-74, increased by 0.72 Crores, in 1974-75 by 
2.44 Crores, in 1975-76 by 1.66 Crores. These re- 
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venues continue to rise steadily until they reached the 
level of 54.16 Crores in 1984-85. 


tion of urban as opposed to rural population is 8%. 
The District-wise figures are as follows :— 


Power Supply 

As regards power supply, the quantum availed of 
by consumers increased live folds from 1972-73 to 

1984- 85. During 1972-73, the domestic power sup¬ 
ply was 23.262 million units increasing to 100.887 
millions units in 1984-85. During 1985-86, the per 
capita consumption of electric energy was 119 units. 
The presumption made by the Electricity Board indi¬ 
cate that the per capita consumption of electricity by 
the urban population was 400 units from 1985-86 as 
campared to 95 units by rural population. During 

1985- 86, the urban population consumed approxi¬ 
mately the following units <rf electricity :— 


Sr. No. 


Name of Disir. 


(i) Domestic 
(li) Commercial 

(iii) Industrial 

(iv) Water Supply pumping 

(v) Street Lights. 

Total . 


40% 

20 % 

30% 

5% 

5% 


100 % 


Eight major and medium hydel projects are at 
various stages of clearance in the Govt, of India. The 
completion of which will add 5600 MW to the avail¬ 
ability of power. It is expected that the implementa¬ 
tion of these hydel projects will in their wage create 
urbanisation as much concentratious of labour, skilled 
w'orker. Engineers etc. will be required as well as the 
widening of existing roads. This will also lead inami- 
table for secondary services both in terms and ancil¬ 
lary industries as well as services. This phenomenon 
was observed in the case of the B.S.L. which leads to 
the creation of the city of Sundernagar which has a 
population of 20.780 and is ranked as second large 
agglomeration in Himachal Pradesh. Such large con¬ 
centrations of population create demands apart from 
services for various needs in terms of addabales etc. 
this changing the copying patterns of surrounding 
areas also. 


Un-employed 
persons residing 
within the juris¬ 
diction of M. 
Corp./MCs/ 

NA. Cs, 


1. Shimla 

2. Solan 

3. Chamba 

4. Bilaspur 

5. Kullu 

6 . Mandi 

7. Hamirpur 

8 . Kangra (Except) Dehra & Jawali) 
Jawalamuklti & Dehra 

9. Sirmour .... 

10. Una .... 


17,477 

5,051 

6,215 

3,975 

3,253 

9,966 

6,637 

12,729 

1,485 

4,590 

2,264 


After Himachal Pradesh obtained State Hood, many 
industries and establishments of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the State Government as well as in the private 
sector have been, established. The locations of these 
institutions are mostly in Urban areas. The growth 
has been phenomenal as indicated below ;— 

(i) Industrial Area, Paonta Sahib. 

Industrial Area, Bilaspur. 

^^^(iii) Industrial Estates, Kangra. 

(iv) Industrial Estates, Solan. 

Industrial Estate, Una. 

(vi) Industrial Estate, Bilaspur. 

(vii) Electronic Complex, Solan. 

(viii) Industrial Area, Parwanoo. 

(xi) Industrial Area, Mehatpur. 

(x) Industrial Area, Nagrota-Bagwan. 

(xi) Industrial Area, Reckong Peo. 

(xii) Industrial Estate, Dehra Gopipur. 


Commercial Power Supply 

During 1972-73, the commercial supply of power 
was 14.064 million units which increased to 43.428 
millions units in 1984-85. 

The industrial supply increased to 22.900 million 
units in 1972-73, to 265,634 million units in 1984-85 
Public lighting increased from 1.123 million units in 
1972-73 to 2.199 million units in 1984-85. lit 1972- 
73, of tJie total of 1,79,616 comiections 1,50,934 were 
for domestic use (84%) and 26,697 for commercial 
use (14.86%), 1.23% for the agricultural sectors and 
for the bulk/miscellaneous sector. In 1985-86, the 
total number of connections increased to 6,44,315 out 
of which 88.26% were domestic, 9.72% commercial 
ttiid i.57% industrial. Thus in absolute terms, the 
number of industrial connections increased from 2209 
to 10,116 an increase of almost 500%. 

Employment 

Of the total of 3,35,101 unemployed persons regis¬ 
tered with the Employment Exchanges, 73,642 or 
?.-2% are residing in urban areas whereas the propor- 


(xiii) Industrial Estate, Parwanoo. 

(xiv) Industrial Estate, Mehatpur. 

(xv) Industrial Area, Barotowala. 

(xvi) Industrial Area, Baddi. 

(xvii) Industrial Area, Shamshi. 

(xviii) Industrial Area, Sansarpur Terrace. 

(xix) Industrial Estate, Jawali. 

(xx) Industrial Estate, Dharampur. 

(xxi) Industrial Estate, Shamshi. 

As regards the employment, the economic situation 
of the residejiits of the State is relatively better than 
most States as for R.D.Os unskilled labour needed 
for construction of roads, hydel projects etc. has to be 
imported from Jammu and Kashmir, Bihar, Orissa 
and Nepal. Local population does not come forward 
to engage in these activities even though they are 
reasonably paid. In fact during die tourist season 
labour from Jainmu and Kashmir come to valley, large 
number to Shimla and Kullu. During the apple har¬ 
vesting season, from 15 August to 15 November and 
the potato season, for carriage, loading and unloading, 
Nepal is labourer had to be employed. In addition, the 
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following areas are to be declared industrial in 
future :— 

1. Hamirpur. 

2. Chamba, 

3. Shogi. 

4. Keylong. 

5. Amb. 

6. Raja Ka Bag. 

7. Tehliwala. 

8. Mandi. 

Industries 

Expansion in growth of the urbanisation sector of 
Himachal Pradesh has been rapid. There are 70 large 
and medium industries and 15,000 small scale indus¬ 
tries, investments in which are 200 Crores and 170 
Crores respectively. ITiere are 23 Industrial Estates 
in Himachal Pradesh of which 12 are located in either 
N.A.Cs or M.Cs. During the course of time the re¬ 
maining areas which have growth of Industrial activi¬ 
ties will inevitably be urbanised. 

Of these 21 Industrial areas estates, 11 are along- 
with the borders of Punjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh and are likely to benefitted from neighbouring 
industrialised districts of Dehradun, Ambala, Ropar, 
Ploshiarpur, Pathankot etc. The only disadvantage is 
that State did not have broad gauge rail heads. Entre¬ 
preneurs invested in Himachal Pradesh avail of larger 
subsidies :— 

(1) 25% Central Subsidy on fixed assets to 
which the State Government extend an addi¬ 
tional 10% subsidy to the Scheduled Caste 
Entrepreneurs raising the level to 35% sub¬ 
ject to a ceiling of Rs. 25 Lakhs which ex¬ 
tends to Rs. 50 lakhs in case of electronic 
industries. 

(2) 75% of freight subsidy on cost of transpor¬ 
tation of material from nearest broad gauge 
railway station to the factory site and for the 
transportation of finished goods from factory 
site to rail head. 

(3) 75% subsidy on the cost of preparation of 
project report by approved consultants sub¬ 
ject to a ceiling of 1% investment on fixed 
assets of Rs. 1,00,000/- whichever is less 
and Rs. 5,000/- in respect of small scale 
Industries. 

(4) Subsidised land in the interior areas at 50% 
of the actual cost. 

(5) An interest subsidy to tine units so as to 
bring effective rate to 3 % below the Govern¬ 
ment lending rates, 

(6) Small scale units are given relief by way of 
concessional sale tax @3% for the first five 
years and 4% for the next five years for 
items charageable @ 7%. In case of items 
liable to tax at the higher rates, the corres¬ 
ponding rates are 3% and 5% respectively. 
All small scale units are charged concessional 
sales tax @1% for the first five years and 
2% for the next five years. 


(7) Interest free loans against C.S.T. actually 
paid are extended to medium and large in¬ 
dustries subject to a ceiling of 1% of capital 
cost or project for units with investment up- 
to fifty lakhs and uptoi a rate of 5% of the 
capital cost or the actual C.S.T. paid which¬ 
ever is less. 

(8) 15% subsidy on the cost of generating sets 
subject to a ceiling of Rs. 75,000/- to units 
investing more than one crore. 

(9) Margin money is provided to entrepreneurs 
@ 7% subject to a maximum of Rs. 
25,000/- in each case. 

(10) Finally price preference upto 17^% is allow¬ 
ed to the projects of small scale units sold 
to the State Goveriuncnt, while medium and 
large scale units are eligible for a price upto 
5%. 

Tourism 

In future, tourism holds the commense promise for 
the prosperity of the State with scenic beauty, cilmant 
weather, exotic flora and a variety of life styles, cul¬ 
tures, dialects as well as architectural monuments. All 
these natural gifts make it most ideal hill resort in the 
work. These conditions are complemented by the net 
work of roads which has sprung up after the creation 
of Statehood. National Highway-I proceeds from 
Parwanoo tiirough Solan to Shijla, Kufri, Theog, 
Narkanda, Rampur and on to the extremely beautiful 
Kinnaur valley. This highway is broad, all weather 
and with very gradual scenes. Other highway proceeds 
from Chandigarh via Swarghat, Bilaspur, Sundemagar, 
Mandi, KuUu, Manali and on to the exotic Spiti and 
Lahaul valleys. The sites of Shirola, Narkanda, Mandi, 
Jawalamukhi, Palampur, Jogindernagar, KuMu, 
Mandi, Dharamsala, Chamba, Dalhousic, and Kasauli 
etc. are famous tourist resorts. International move¬ 
ment is well known indicator of development. Econo¬ 
mist have established that with coming prosperity, 
people trend to travel more by transpoit then by foot. 
This phenomenon is manifest in the flow of tourists to 
all areas of Himachal Pradesh. What was earlier con¬ 
fined to two or three months, is jiow spread out 
throughout the year. The prosperity of the negihbour- 
ing States of Pu.njab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh has 
lead to a vast increase in the tourist influx. The increase 
in the number of hotels and restaurants is indicated to 
this terrain. Studies by the department of Tourism, 
Government of India and the World Bank have point¬ 
ed out that in a country like India 63% of the amount 
spent by the tourists benefits the local destinations. The 
flow of tourists has been gradually escalated by the 
L.T.C. Scheme of the Govt, of India. 

Apart from merely scenic beauty, every town of 
Himachal Pradesh is associated from antiquity with 
events or temples of religious scantity. Mandi, Naina- 
devi, Paonta, Nadaun, Chintpurni, Jawalamukhi, 
Chamba, Kangra, Manali, etc. or housed to Lakhs of 
pilgrims in the course of the year. 

As mentioned earlier, Jawalamukhi’s permanent 
population according to 1981 census is 3,230 but five 
Lakhs pilgrims visit it annually. These spots of 
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reiigions pilgrimage are all situated at lower eleva¬ 
tions aad thus ineiamajtit weather or terrain did not 
prevent access at any time ot the year. 

Increasing attention paid to the welfare of employees 
in the public sector has also lead to a house of 
guest houses of a number of sectors being located in 
Shimla. The Himachal Tourism Development Corpo¬ 
ration has hostels with a capacity of 2200 beds sup¬ 
ported by a tiauspoii inliasiructure with 50 coaches 
Cars and Jeeps, it also maintains a number of Cafe 
and Restaurants on the State Highways. There has 
been a quantum jump in the number of private hotels 
and restaurants as well. The Corporation has already 
constructed hotels at centres of pilgrimage like Jawala- 
muklii and is constructing them at Bharmour, Chint- 
purni and Chamunda Devi. 

Education 

The number of educational institutions m the State 
have also vastly increased. The details are as 


under :— 

Primary Schools = 150 

Middle Schools — 31 

Secondary Schools = 115 

Universities — 3 


There arc 299 educational institutions in Urban 
Areas. The total emoiraent in primary schools is 
609SV and in Secondary Schools 152bl. The total 
number of teachers is :ji45. The training facilities 
include live schools lor J.B.T. teachers, one B. £d. 
Coiiege, one University, one Agriculture University 
and one HocLicuJturc university. The literacy percen¬ 
tage of the teachers in urban areas is increasing very 
satisfactorily from Ob.S'i'c in 1961 to 60.58 m 1971 
to 67.44 in 198i. World Bank studies have 
indicated that a key to attract highly skill labour 
had centralised or small locations is the Education 
System, tPimdersou i983-C, World Bank Stall 
Working Paper Mo. 15). However, tliis high degree 
of literacy have certain inherent disadvantages in that 
high level of education, act as a disincentive for the 
educated to engage in employment which is not a 
white coilor. Apart from this it also creates a dis¬ 
position lor urban hfe. The increasing sense on the 
education will, in near future, lead to urbanisation 
which will be further accelerated by the rising of the 
reasoulis which prevent para statel movements. 

Ex-Service,lien 

Himachal Pradesh has been a traditional recording 
grant for over a century to the armed forces. At pre¬ 
sent there are 86053 serving personnel and 95623 
Ex-servicemen, in fact the District ot Hamirpur has 
the dis'iinction of having tne large number of residents 
enlisted in the armed forces. Some times ago it was 
deemed to create a quota system tied to ithc State popu¬ 
lation which naturally restricted Himachal Pradesh 
share in the armed forces, since the population is very 
scanty. In districts like Hamirpur, Una, Bilaspur, 
Kangra and Mandi which are not well served by na¬ 
tural education, tliis denial of recruitment will also 
lead to problems in future. This apart, generally. 
Ex-servicemen may be loath to reside in rural areas 
which could lead again to mfreezing urbanisation. 
Roughly the towns of Piimachal Pradesh situate along 


certain well defined transport corridors ;—Paonta, 
Nahan, Parwanoo, Barotiwala, Nalagarh, Mehtpur, 
Una, Gagret, Daulatpur, Dehra Gopipur, Nurpur, 
Dalhousie and Chamba is one such corridor which 
runs along the western, eastern and northern borders 
of the State. Another corridor triverses the districts 
of Solan and Shimla from Parwanoo, Solan, Shimla, 
Theog, Narkanda, Rampur, Jhakhri and Kalpa. The 
third one proceeds from Kiratpur via Swarghat, Bilas¬ 
pur, Sundernagar, Mandi Pandoh, Bhuntar, Kullu and 
Manali. It can be expected that other towns will 
spring up along tlie course of these roads. 

Conclusion 

The following are the important recommendations 
discussed in the chapter :— 

(a) The population of Urban Areas is increasing 
at an exclusive rate i.e. ranging between 
21.96% (growth rate) to 351.36%. 

(b) The area under forest and agricultural and 
also showed an immense increase from 1969 
onwards. The barren and imculturable and 
showed a minor decrease of 0.1%. 

(c) The expenditure on agricultural unputs in¬ 
creased by 351.78% during 1980-81 to 
1985-86. 

Suggestions 

- Research Project siioiild be sanctioned/creat- 

ed by the Ceniral and State Government to 
study the Rural and Urbun integration and 
to suggest the measures to strengthen them. 

(b) Social and economic infrastructure be streng¬ 
thened in smaller towns. 

(c) Expenditure on provision and maintenance 
of Urban and civic amenities should be 
increased in proportion to (he growth of 
urban population. 

(d) The Stale and Central Governments should 
give special grants to such states who have 
abolished the Octroi in their states so as 
to augment Ihe finaiiciai resources of the 
Local Bodies. 

(c) In order to encourage the development of 
new towns economic incentives may be pro¬ 
vided for the decentralisation of business 
and industrial activity in general in the in¬ 
terest of balanced regional development. 

(f) Seed money for the development income 
generating schemes of the Local Bodies 
should be increased to 50% of the cost of 
the project, and such funds should be ear¬ 
marked every year. 

(g) A fund known as Urban Development fund 
should be created with substantial contribu¬ 
tion from the State/Central Govt, for the 
puipose of Urban Development and this 
fund should be operated and maintained by 
the Directorate of Urban Local Bodies. It 
is also essential that ail investments in the 
Urban Areas for the purposes of providing 
infrastructural facilities such aj roads, water 
supply, buildings, paiks, drainage and play 
fields etc. are channelled through this fund 
instead of independent agencies operatmg 
funds for dillerent purposes. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

A NOTE ON THE URBAN PERSPECTIVES AND 
POLICY FOR NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
URBANISATION 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
DEPiURTMENT 


General Features 

Combining alpine grandeur with Eastern chann. 
Kashmir is often known as Switzerland of Asia. The 
majestic heights ot snow capped mountains, its pictures¬ 
que rivers and its lush green forests offer some of the 
loveliest scenic beauty spots and have earned for the 
state the unique description of “Paradise on Earth” 
It has been the traditional route for culture and com¬ 
mercial exchange between India and the countries of 
the West including the Middle East. Today the 
State occupies a strategic place on the country’s may 
with its boarders touching Pakistan. Afghanistan. 
Tibet and China. The strategic position of the State 
has been heightened by continued postures of aggres¬ 
sion of Pakistan and China. 


The net Domestic product of the State has been 
estimated at Rs. 1479/- Crores in 1985-86 at current 
prices and at Rs. 458/- crores at 1970-71 prices. The 
per capita income was Rs. 2204/- at current prices 
and Rs. 683/- at 1970-71 prices. 

There are 712 factories employing about 29,539 
persons. Besides, there are about 20,000 small scale 
industrial units employing about 94,000 persons. Ac¬ 
cording to Economic Survey conducted by Directo¬ 
rate of Economic and Statistics, there were 60,632 
non-Agricultural Establishments in the State in 1980. 
The State is famous for handicrafts like Gabba, 
Namda, Woodwork, Wicker Willow and Embroidery. 

II. Urban Dev. Reasons and Objectives 

The extent of urbanisation has often been treated 


The State, located in extreme North West of the 
country, lies between 32°-17.' to 37°-5'N and between 
72°-40' and 80°-30:. The mountains of Hindu Raj, 
Agliil and Kunlum lie on its northern boundary while 
on the west lies and Hindu Kush mountain range. 
Indus jelilum and Chejnab llovr through the State 
while Ravi separates its form Himachal Pradesh and 
Punjab. 

The State has three geo-climatic regions of Laoakh 
Plateau, vaUey of Kashmir and Jammu, While 
Ladakh has little vegetation, about 45% and 57% of 
total geographical area is under forests in Jammu and 
Kashmir regions. The Ladakh region gets very 
small amount of rainfall. The annual normal rainfall 
being only 8 CM in Leh and can be treated as a cold 
desert. The valley of Kashmir receives an annual 
rainfall of 38 CM to 76 CM while it is 119 CM in 
Jammu District and 160 CM at Reasi. The valley 
of Kashmir, the mountains of Jammu and the Zosila 
(the Zoji Pass) get lot of snow during the winter. The 
mercury falls below the freezing point in Ladakh for 
about half of the year. Dras in Ladakh (Kargil 
Tehsii) is said to be the second coldest inhabited place 
in the world. 

The State had 6758 villages and 56 Urban Areas 
according to census of India 1981. The former in¬ 
cluded 281 inhabited villages and the latter one urban 
area treated as such for census purposeis, through the 
area is not formally declared or notified as urban 
under any Act. 


as an indicator of development of an economy. This 
is borne out by the following table ;— 

^ TABLE2.1 

3^^te>LEVEL OF urbanisation BY GROUPS OF 

selected states 

Group Level of Urbanisation (f ercentages) 



1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1 

2 

3 . 

4 

5 

A 

26.3 

25.8 

28.0 

31.0 

B 

24.7 

25.2 

27 .2 

30.3 

C 

11 .7 

12.2 

13 .9 

17.5 


Source: The Morphology of Urbanisation in India by Rakesh 
Mohan in report Of the study Group on strategy of 
j Urban Development. Ministry of Works and 

' Housing, Government of India, 1983. 

In this table Group A States include these with per- 
capita state Domestic Product above the AH states 
average (i.e. Rs. 1107 in 1976-77) by 10% or more. 
Group B States are these which had percapita SDP 
within a range of 10% of the All States average SDP 
and Group C states were those the SDP to where of 
below the all states average SDP by more than 10% 
Group A states included Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Haryana and Punjab. Group B included Karnataka, 
Rajasthafi, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal and Group 
C mcluded the States of Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh. This is to some extent because of the 
fact that as people become better off, there is tendency 
towards increase in demands of goods and services 
provided by secondary and territory Sectors. 
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Degree of urbanisation in India is much lower than 
that in other countries. The ratio of urban popula¬ 
tion to total population in India is about 24% which 
is one of the lowest in the world. Urban Population 
as percentage of total population in some advanced 
countries was as follows ;—' 

TABLE 2.2 

URBAN population AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 

__ popu lati on__ 

Country Urban 

population 
as percent¬ 
age of total 


The ratio between rural and urban settlement in 
Jammu and Kashmir is 1 : 120. 

TL“re cannot be two opinions that a town, however 
small or bit, is a visible symbol and instrument of 
national, regional or local market net work. The small 
number of urban areas vis-a-vis rural habitations thus 
speaks volumes about the State of access of rural 
areas to the national and regional markets. Their 
spatial distribution is, however, not that bad, though 
there are visible pockets without any urban areas 
mostly in the areas which have been declared as spe¬ 
cially backward by the Government vide SRO No. 37- 
92 of 1970 dated 28-4-1970. 


United Kingdom . 78.87 

Canada ...... 73.50 

France ...... 69.97 

U.S.A. . 60.80 

Japan . 68.09 

U.S.S.R. . 55.85 


Source : Report of committee on Urban Wastes Ministry 
of Works and Housing 1975 P.P. 7. 

In most of the countries of the world, the ratio 
between rural and urban settlements is between 6.1 
to 20.1. In India, it is as high at 180.1. 

Jammu and Kashmir is one of those states of the 
Indian Union which are near the All India average. 
It ranked 10th among the states in terms of ratio 
of urban population to total pojgulation in 1981 as 
indicated in sub joined statement. 

TABLE 2 .3 

URBAN POPULATION AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN selected STATES, 198l. 

S. States Urban 

No. population 

percentage 
of total 


The extent of urbanisation has been rather limited 
as indicated above. It has, however, picked up pace 
during the recent past. During 1971-81, for example, 
the growth in urban population was by 46.8% which 
on the one hand indicates the changing structure of 
the economy towards secondary and territory sectors 
and on the other hand indicates that there will be 
much heavier demand for funds and resource of the 
State for development of Urban Areas by way of 
provision of basic infrastructural facilities. 

Because of limitation on production and producti¬ 
vity of land, even with adoption of new and scientific 
metliods of Agriculture and Horticulture, it may not 
be possible to absorb all the new working force in 
primary sector activities in future. This is also re¬ 
flected in the trends in the recent past. 

TABLE 2 .4 

workers ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE, LIVESTO, 
HORTICULTURE ETC. AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
WORKERS. 

Year Workers engaged in Agriculture. 

Horticulture, Livesto, Forestry, etc. 
as %age of total workers 


population 

"l.^.2 .._ ” _ . 3~''. 

1. Maharashtra 35.0 

2. Tamil Nadu 33.0 

3. Gujarat . 31.0 

4. Karnataka . 28.9 

5. Punjab . 27,7 

6. West Bengal . 26.5 

7. Manipur 26.4 

8. Andhra Pradesh ■ . . . . 23.3 

9. Haryana . 22.0 

10. Jammu & Kashmir ■ . . . . 21.05 

11. Rajasthan . 20.9 

12. Madhya Pradesh ■ . . . . 20.3 

13. Kerala 18.8 

14. Meghalaya. 18.0 

15. Uttar Pradesh 18.0 

16. Sikkim 16.2 

17. Nagaland ...... 15.5 

18. Bihar 12.5 

19. Orissa . 11 .8 

20. Tripura . 11 .0 

21. Himachal Pradesh ■ . . . . 7.7 


Source:-Ccams of India, 1981 Provisionul Population Table. 


1 

2 

1961 

76.9 

1971 

67.8 

1981 

60.34 

It must be 

accepted that urban settlements offer 


special advantage to certain types of activities in 
terras of proyision of infrastructure, readily available 
market and often skilled/manpower etc. Industry and 
Commerce, especially the latter has, therefore, a 
tendency to gravitate towards urban areas. Hence in 
forssable future it will be useful to ensure rapid ex¬ 
pansion of non-agricultural livelihoods and employ¬ 
ment assisted by education and technological skills at 
urban and Semi-urban nodes. 

III. Urbanisation in Jammu & Kashmir—The Record 

Urbanisation of Jammu and Kashmir is of rather 
recent origin. In 1981, there were only two urban 
areas viz. Jammu and Kashmir. The number of 
urban areas has now gone upto 68 including 3 Muni¬ 
cipalities, 5 Town Area Committees and 60 Notified 
Area Committees. Besides, there are two Canton¬ 
ment. 
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The number of urban areas, as recorded in various 
census counter are as follows :— 


TABLE 3.1 

NUMBER OF URBAN AREAS 


Year 


Number of Urban Areas 

1901 


2 

1911 


45 

1921 


29 

1931 


31 

1941 


32 

1961 


43 

1971 


45 

1981 


58* 


’Includes two contonments also. 


Source: Census reports. 

ISote :—No census was held in Jammu and Kashmir in 
1951. 

It can be seen that the pace of urbanisation has 
gained momentum since the beginning of the planned 
area, the number' of urban areas having almost doubl¬ 
ed during the last 26 years. 

The recent trend towards urbanisation can also be 
seen from the growth in urban population. 

TABLE 3 .2 


GROWTH IN URBAN POPULATION 

- -- -..— -- ■ - ■■■' - - - 

Year Urban Population Decennial Growth 



(Persons) 

Rate ' 

1 

.2 

3 

1911 

2,68,378 

(--)0.28 

1921 

2,67,754 \ 

1,869 

1931 

3,17,805 / 

31,64 

1941 

3,86,565 \ 

N.A. 

1961 

5,93,315 / 

—. 

1971 

8,58,221 \ 

44,65 

1981 

12,60,403 / 

46 .66 


though the overall growth rate has been almost stable 
around 30% per decade during the last two decades. 
This could be atribute to steep fall in death rate es¬ 
pecially in urban areas due to better medical facilities 
now available and (b) migration of population from 
rural areas to urban areas. 

According to 1971 census, 906,161 persons were 
found to have been enumerated at places other then 
their place of last residence and were therefore re¬ 
corded as migrants. They were distributed as 
follows ;— 

TABLE 3 .4 


migrant POPULATION 


Place of 
Environment 

Place of last residence 

, in India 

(Lakhs in 
numbers) 


Rural 

Urban 

Unclassified Steep 

Rural Area 
Urban Areas 

6.41 

0.77 

0.82 

0.77 

0.19 

0.10 

7.42 

1 ,64 

Total 

7.18 

1 .59 

0.29 

9.06 


In this State people tend to gravitate towards the 
two cities which are also the seat of authority (i.e. 
capitals during summer and winter). These, bet¬ 
ween themselves, cover about 63% of urban 
population according to 1981 census The employ- 
menjt opportunities have be'en; on the rise !in the 
capital cities at a great pace both in the public as 
well in the private sectors. The fonner have been 
the result of expansion of various offices (including 
office of the Central Government) as also of setting 
up of new offices, including headquarters of 
corporations. In the private sector also, there has 
been a lot of expansion in the number of both indust¬ 
rial and commercial organisations. The number of 
shops and commercial undertakings in the two cities 
vis-a-vis other areas are indicated below :— 


The figures in table 3-2 indicate that the urban 
population has more than doubled during the two de¬ 
cades following 1961. The rate of growth of urban 
population has been very high during these 
two decades as compared with the same during the 
past. 

TABLE 3 .3 


TABLE 3 .5 

NO. OF SHOPS and COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS 
NUMBER 


District 


No. of Units. 


Srinagar 

Jammu 

Other Districts 


22,421 1 
17,876 / 
20,443 


40,297 


RATES OF growth OF RURAL AND URBAN 
POPULATIONS 


60,740 


Decade 


1911-21 

1921-31 

1931-41 

1961-71 

1971-81 


Rate of Growth of 

Urban Rural Total 

Population Population Population 


. (-) 0.28 
10.69 
21 .64 
44.65 
46 .66 


6.35 5 .75 

9.00 10.14 

8.83 10.36 

26 .65 29.65 

25 .77 29 .69 


It can be seen that the population has increased at 
a much greater pace in urban areas than in rural areas. 
The increase in urban population has also been at 
much higher rate of late than during earlier decades 


The number of factories in or around the cities and 
other towns is indicated below ;■— 

TABLE 3 .6 

NO. OF FACTORIES’ 1985 


(As on 31-12-’8; 

District 

Number of factories 

Employment 

1 

2 


3 

Srinagar 

1 .80 

\582 

8,584 \ 

Jammu 

4.02 

f 

13,019 / 2 

Other Districts 

1 .30 


7,936 

Total 

7-12 


29,539 
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Since the State is connected by rail only upto 
Jammu, the road transport provides the main source 
of transport for goods and passangers. The rail rea¬ 
ched Jammu only recently. People with enterprising 
spirit and with some background in transport, there¬ 
fore, settled in towns and developed transport, as an 
industry. Important factors that contributed to deve¬ 
lopment and migration of population to cities and 
urban areasi 'esides the above include the following:— 

(i) Growtv' in number of tourists including 
tourist pilgrims. (The number of tourists 
Visiting Srinagar was estimated at 691 lakhs 
during last year. Number of pilgrims who 
'visited vaishno Devi Ji Srine has been re¬ 
corded at 13.97 lakhs during last year. 
(Annexure I indicates the growth in number 
of tourists). 

(ii) With the rise in production of fruit in the 
valley and induction of green revolution in 
rural areas, some of the better oif conside¬ 
red that instead of parting with the part of 
the profit in favour of brokers, commission 
and forwarding agents, they may start this 
work in urban areas on their own. The in¬ 
crease iji fruit production also created se¬ 
condary jobs of handling and transporting 
fruit to outside market. 

DENSIFICATION OF URBANISATION 

It can be noted that the area of urban settlements 
has also increased especially since 1961. The growths 
in area has, however, not been able to keep pace with 
growth in population. 


TABLE 3-7 

URBAN AREA AND POPULATION 


Year 

Urban 

Area 

(Sq. Km.) 

Urban 

population 

Density of 
population 
(Persons/ 
Km.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1971 

393 .3 

8,58,221 

2182 

1981 

587.2 

12,60,403 

2318 


Table : 3.7 confirms the impression that urban 
areas have become more thickly populated. The pre¬ 
sent trend in cities seems to be for people in the 
old congested areas to migrate to the peripheral areas, 
where density of population has been lower. 

IV, Urbanisation Future Projections 

The analysis of population trends give above reveals 
a significant acceleration in urbanisation. This has 
been true for the country as a whole “whether compa- 
rision is made with historical record since the begining 
of the century or with what was expected as recently 
as in 1979” in report of Expert Committee on popula¬ 
tion projections. In view of this, it has become diffi¬ 
cult to precisely project urban population especially 
in distant future. Ttiis, however, is essential for pur¬ 
poses of making an assessment of the magnitude of 


tasks ahead in terms of planning for urban develop¬ 
ment. “The ideal methodology for so doing would 
be through the use of a dynamic model of the eco¬ 
nomy which simulates economic growth of the State, 
distributes this growth by sector as well as space and 
also models the interaction of demographic variables 
with economic growth.” Such a model is, however, 
not available and hence recourse to much simpler 
techniques. 

The Planning Commission, Government of India, 
has adopted the following projections of population :— 


TABLE 4.1 

POPLTLATION projection OF INDIA, 1981—2001 

__ _ (millions) 


Period 

Population 
at the end 

General Average Expec- 
fertility at birth tation 


Total Urban 


Males 

life 

(Years) 

Fe¬ 

males 

1 

2 3 

4 


5 

6 

1981-86 

761 192 

156 


55 .6 

56 .4 

1986-91 

837 230 

136 


58.1 

59.1 

1991-96 

913 274 

118 


60.6 

61.7 

1996-2001 

, . . 986 236 

102 


62.8 

64,2 

Source ; 

Note : 

Seventh Five Year Plan, Vol .-1. 
Projections pertain to mid year except 

forCol.2&3, 


which pertain to 1st of March. 


The Registrar General of India Constituted an Expert 
Coraraittee on Population Projection, which estimated 
the population of Jammu and Kashmir State as 
follows ;— 

TABLE 4-2 

PROJECTED population OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Year 

Total 

Urban 

Urban 
Population 
as per¬ 
centage of 
total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1981 

59.62 

12.55 

21.05 

1986 

66 .98 

14.99 

22.39 

1991 

74.37 

17.72 

23 .83 

1996 

81 .68 

20.74 

25 -.39 

2001 

88 .59 

23.99 

27 .08 


Source : Town and country Planning Organisation, Govern¬ 
ment of India’s No. F. No. ]4-M/36-Tec Dated, 
14-5-1986. 


As already mentioned the growth in population (almost 
doubling in 20 years) is going to place heavy burden 
on resources and provision of basic civic amenities to 
the entire population to the desired extent w.ill pose a 
challenge task, 







V. Organisation for Urban Development 

Urban Development in J&K, as elsewhere in India, 
presents a dismal picture to day. Every urban ame¬ 
nity, even in cities, nr)t to speak of smaller towns, is 
available if at all at for less than commonly accepted 
norms. There is rarely any sewerage system. Com¬ 
munication, a practical yardstick of urban amenity and 
efficiency does not work. In many advanced coun¬ 
tries, one can get any village or city on phone within 
a matter of seconds. In this state in quite a few towns 
one cannot contact another phone directly by dialing. 
Most of the mbp.n amenities water supply, education, 
health facilities/transportation, environmental sanita¬ 
tion, energy supply are insufficient and have to be 
provided by various departments. Local Authorities 
have rarely any control over any of these, llieir role 
being restricted to items like surface drainage, control 
of building activity in the private sector, prevention 
of food adulteration etc. 

Urban Development in the past has suffered because 
of following important factors :— 

(i) Lack of a well defined policy regarding deve¬ 
lopment of a town or urban areas in gene¬ 
ral; 

(ii) Increasing supersession of Local Bodies 
over long periods; 

(Hi) Widening gap between civic functions and 
resources of the local bodies; 

(iv) Lack of any serious effort on the par^^of 
local bodies to meet the new challenges of 
urbanisation and rising development; 

(v) Lack of an authority to coordinate the work 
of various departments and organisations in 
sphere of urban development; 

(vi) Lack of recognisation that Urban Develop¬ 
ment is supportive to economic development 
of the State as a whole and to rural hinter 
land in particular, 

A National Urban Development policy must there¬ 
fore be adopted with main thrust on the following. 

(i) The National policy of Urban Development 
should view the v/hole range of urban settle¬ 
ment as having a role to play in the National 
dec. process (Para 23.1 VI Five Year Plan). 

(ii) Urban Development must be seen as comple¬ 
mentary and not competitive to nnal deve¬ 
lopment both being obverse and reverse of 
the same coin. Thus policies affecting the 
process of urbanisation should be such as to 
strengthen the tics between towns/cities and 
the hinterland; 

(iii) There should be a greater emphasis on pro¬ 
vision of infrastructural and other facilities 
in small and medium towns in order to 
strengthen their growth and service capabi¬ 
lities (Para 23 . 3 . 1 . of VI Five Year Plan). 

(iv) Increasing trend of rural migration towards 
cities should be arrested to reduce top sided 


population distribution by generating em¬ 
ployment apportunities in small and medium 
towns. 

(v) It is essential to strengthen urban bodies 
financially so that there are able to provide 
and improve requisite infrastructure in their 
pherese of Urbanisation. 

(vi) Class I cities and Metropolitan cities have 
national importance as regional centres for 
growth and demonstration their growth as 
well as growth of capital cities be imder- 
talcen/fi,ndcd by Government of India. 

(vii) Since growth of industry and commerce has 
a direct bearing on the development of towns, 
Urban Impact, of relatively larger projects 
must be studies before these are cleared/ 
approved. 

To provide the basic amenities, efforts have been 
made on ad-hoc basis in the past. A. number of 
authorities and organisations have been created 
with jobs often similar in nature. The Government 
recognised this in as far back as 1981 when it issued 
a Governme.nt Order No. 1718-GD of 1981 dated 
15-11-1981 to define the duties and areas of charge 
of various organisations in urban areas of the State 
(^nnexure I). 

A* separate Department of Housing and Urban 
Development was constituted in 1971. As defined in 
the Government Order of 15-7-81 referred to earlier 
it is “responsible for supervision, overseeing and 
monitoring of implementation of various programmes 
through different agencies in the field”. The Depart¬ 
ment is to ensure the desirable degrees of co-ordination, 
whenever needed, amongst various field agencies so 
that a co-ordinated and comprehensive urban deve¬ 
lopment programme takes shape. In practice, how¬ 
ever, its area of operation has been limited to its sub¬ 
ordinate organisations, only with the result that it 
often happens that a lane, prepared by Municipality, 
Development Authority or Public Works Department 
(R&B) is almost immediately after i! is complete 
damaged by some other organisation like Telephone 
Department or Public Health Engineering Department. 
It has also often been noted that after the Development 
Authority or Housing Board lavs down a colony it take 
a lot of time for public Health En,gineering Depart¬ 
ment or Electricity Department to provide piped water 
supply or electricity to the colony. 

In order to help orderly growth of urban areas, it is 
essential that the Urban Development Department 
plays a more effective role. This could be ensured 
if it has an effective control over release of funds 
meant for urban areas. A beginning could be made 
with funds meant for the two cities. 

Another important function that it must under¬ 
take is to study urban impact and “Spatial Impact” 
of important relatively larger indnstrial/Commercial 
ve,Titures/Projects in the sense of likely urban facili¬ 
ties required a,nd its phasing. For this, formats may 
be devised in consuKation with Central Ministry of 
Urban Development. Industries Department may 
ensure that no project worth more than Rs. 5 lakhs 



or generating more than 100 persons direct employ¬ 
ment is cleared without getting such formats filled up 
and getting clearance of urban Dev. Deptt. about its 
preparedness to provide requisite infrastructural faci¬ 
lities. .Similaiiy, PWD/PDD should furnish similar 
returns to Housing Department in respect of bigger 
projects so that Housing Department could ensure 
syrchronisation of availability of Urban civic ameni¬ 
ties with the implenieiiitation of the project. This wiU 
help reduce chances of slum proliferation. In order 
to ensure that such impact studies are conducted in 
Housing Deptt. expeditiously. Planning and statistic 
Cell of the Department may have to be strengthened 
(CF para 22 page (xiii). Report of Task Force 
on planning of Urban Dey. Planning Commission 
Government of India). 

Housing Board : The J&K Housing Board was 
created under the J&K Housing Board Act, 1976 in 
order to provide organised housing activity in the 
Public Sector. During the course of its existence, it 


been prepared in respect of the places indicated in 
Annexure III. As iiTi most of other States, the 
Master plans have been in the natural of perspective 
land use plans. These have, however been infratious 
because of lack of connection between these physical 
plans and the investment plans at the city or state 
levels. Tlie Master Plans were also prepared in 
isolation for various towns or cities without compre¬ 
hensive regional Planning Perspective so that the up¬ 
ward and downward linkages of towns were often not 
that clear with the result that Public awareness about 
master Plans has often been lacking. 

Architects Organisation provides Architectural de¬ 
signs to Government Organisations and Departments 
for construction of buildings. With the introduction 
of Architects Act to the State, it has become neces¬ 
sary for people to get maps prepared by qualified 
architects to get the building plans approved from the 
Building permission committees in the two cities. 


has cojnstructed 676 fiats for State Government em¬ 
ployees at Jammu and Srinagar. Besides it has got 
about a hundred residential sets constructed for 

Govermnent employees in various districts. Tlie 

Board has also developed the following colonies ;— 
TABLE 5 • 1 

COLONIES development BY HOUSING BOARD 

___ ___ _ __ __ _____ 

Name of Colony Plot Strength 

Channi Himmat Jammu .... 3311 

Udhampur Phase-I. 343 

Baghi-I-Mehtab Si'inagar .... 

Udhampur PhaseTI. 184 

Fateh Garh. 1970 

Ompora Budgam. 1179 

Kanilbagh, Bararaulla .... 298 

Kanthbagh and Gutyar Baramulla . . 74 


Municipalities and other local bodies are supposed 
to provide the civic anie,ni,ties to the respective areas 
as provided under municipal Act or Town area Act. 
The Committees have however been faced with a 
number of problems which include (a) frequent 
supersessions (b) very weak financial position which 
is mostly a result of a large number of employees not 
commensurate with their resources position(c) weak 
administration (for i,nstance, the number of building 
permissions granted by S. M. C during last three 
years was 4325 or an average of 1442 permissions 
per annum. The annual addition to housing stock 
during 1971-81 decade according to. census records 
was about 2000 which shows that the permissions 
granted were about 72% of the Houses really cons¬ 
tructed. 

The Development Authorities have been consti¬ 
tuted under the J&K Development Act. 1978. 
Development Authorities have been constituted so 


far for the following areas 


During 1984, it was decided that Housing Board 
may also provide loans to people including Govern¬ 
ment employees for co,nstruclion of houses under 
Low Income Group Housing. Middle Income Group 
Housing and tio.use Building Advances. It was felt 
than Housing Board will be able to procure loan 
from financial institutions like HUDCG. HDFC etc. 
and promote the Housing activity on a large scale. 
The Govemmejiit, it was decided, would provide funds 
to Housing Board to meet the difference between the 
interest charged from the loanees and the interest 
to be paid to, the lending financial institution. The 
Board provided loans to more than a thousand per¬ 
sons but it could not procure i,nstitutional finances 
and hence it was decided in Oct. 85 to transfer the 
work of grant of House Building Advances to Go¬ 
vernment employees to respective Heads of Depart¬ 
ments, 


1. Srinagar. 

2. Leh._ 

3. Ompora 

4. Phalgam. 

5. Jammu. 

6. Udhampur. 

7. Kathua. 

8. Katra. 

As defined in Section 6 of the Development Act, 
the fufictions of the Development Authorities are as 
follows :— 

“The objects of the Authority shall be to pro¬ 
mote and secure the development of the local 
area for which it is constituted according to plan 


Town Planning Organisation has been charged with and for that purpose the authority shall have the 

the resnonsibifitv of preparation of Master Plans, power to acquire hold, manage and dispose off 

Zonal Plans and Development Plans. There are two land and other property to carry out building. 

Chief Town Planners One for Kashmir and one for engineering and other operations, to execute 

Jmnmu Master/Development Plans have so far works m connection with supply of water and 
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electricity disposal of sewerage and other ser¬ 
vices and amenities and generally do any thin g 
necessary or expedient for purpose of such 
development and for purposes incidental there¬ 
to. 

'Ihe two cities are conveniently located ip a mosaic 
of geographical regions. The Task Force for Plan¬ 
ning and Development set up by Planning Commis¬ 
sion, Government of India in 1983 suggested that 
there should be separate Metropolitan Planning 
Authorities which should not be executive bodies to 
implement tJic works. The main job of MPAs has 
been suggested to be preparation of a 5 years Plan 
coterminus with National Plans. This may be done 
by preparing a perspective physical plan for 10-20 
yeai's. This phy.sical plan may then be converted 
into an ijnvestment plan (including expected invest¬ 
ment by private sector) and consequently a finan¬ 
cial plan. This could then be integrated with secto¬ 
ral allocations and priorities set at State level. Since 
there are a number of Authorities/Bodies already it is 
proposed that an economic plan,ning wing under a 
selection scale officer of Economics and Statistics 
Cadre be set up in each Development Authority 
dealing with city of Jaininu and Srinagar. 


Board remained restricted to funds provided by Gov¬ 
ernment and the advance/payment received from 
beneficiaries. The Housing Board did not invest the 
whole of the amounts available with it from Govern¬ 
ment on various accounts. Instead, these funds were 
kept in fixed deposits in order to earn interest. The 
inducement to earn interest (rather then that to in¬ 
vest) was the resnlt of a number of facts indicated 
below :— 

(i) Even at the stage oi irtfency, the Housing 
Board was not provided grants for main- 
tainence of staff; 

^ (ii) Tlie Government funds were sanctioned for 
specific purpose/schemes; 

(iii) To keep prices of plots down to the mini¬ 
mum: level Housing Board could not charge 
interest on its investments in plotted Deve¬ 
lopment. 

The result has been that whereas about 10 thousand 
plots were developed in Government colonies in about 
two decades (including colonies for rehabilitation of 
refugees in Jammu) before the setting up of Hous¬ 
ing Board, the plots developed by Housing Board, 


VI. HOUSING 

Unlike some rich States like Punjab, the number 
of houses constructed during 1971-81 has not been 
able to keep pace with the growth in population or 
increase in number of households as reflected in 
following table: 

TABLE 6,1 

Growth in urban Households and resklentiai ) 

Houses 1971*81 


111 uiU4»ii 1.1.UU9CIIV11V19 aiiu 1 veituciiiiai / . 

Houses 1971*81 TlT/ l 

— — — —m. — ——^ ^ 

Number (in Lakh.s) increase (Lakh T „ 
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1971-8^ 

1 

2 

p 

4 

Population 

8 .58 

12 .60 

4.02 

Households 

1 .34 

1 .99 

0.65 

Residential Houses 

1 .06 

1 .57 

0.51 


in its existence over about a decade has been of the 
order of 7257. 

AiUother difficulty encountered in plotted develop¬ 
ment is that of provision of basic facilities like oute 
roads, water supply and electricity. It was felt that 
the Government should bear the capital cost involved 
for provision of these facilities for the following 
reasons :— 

(i) If the capital cost is built into the price of 
S Plot, the cost of plot (including cost of 

■1 land, land leveling internal roads water sup¬ 

ply etc.) would be too much to be within 
the reach of the poorer sections of the peo¬ 
ple. For instance, the cost comes to about 
Rs. 120 per sqr meter in Chhani Himmat, 
where outer roads were already available. 
The plots are available at about Rs. 110 
per sqr. mtr. near Budarpur Power Station 


'The Government has been aware of the growing re¬ 


according to an advertisement in Punjab 


quirement of houses especially of the families of 
relatively less affluent ones and hence started deve¬ 
lopment of Housing Colonies. A list of Colonies 
Developed with plotted strength of each is enclosed 
as Annexure IV. The Government created a sepa¬ 
rate Department of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment in 1971. Considering that Budgetary 


Kesari of 15th April, 1987. 

(ii) Our Welfare State is committed to provide 
these basic facilities even in remote areas 
without charging any cost. The consumers 
in these colonies should not be discriminat¬ 
ed against. 


resources may not be sufficient to help development 
of sufficient number of plots, that procurement of 
institutional finance is a necessity and that to give 
a boost to development of housing activity, it is 
essential to have a specialised institution for this 
purpose, a Housing Board was constituted. 

Colonies were also developed by Jammu Develop- 


(iii) The higher cost of the plots is organised 
colonies vis-a-vis other areas can lead to 
fa) PTowth of slums and (b) push up pri¬ 
ces of other areas especially that of old city 
since these are relitivelv better placed in- 
term of infrastructural facilities nearness to 
m-'p-ket and place of employment etc. 


ment Authority which includes Roop Nagar, Janipora, 
Digiana, Trikuta Nagar Etc. 

Not much of institutional finance could, however, 
be pr(x:ured by Housing Board, so that finances avail¬ 
able for promotion of Housing activity by Housing 


The State Cabinet, therefore, decided in 1970 that 
the Government in the respeotive Departments, will 
provide for these facilities. This was formalised vide 
Government Order No. 17TUD of 1978 dated. 
23-3-1978. It has. however, been foT,nd that because 


j3__464NCU/89 
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of limited resources and different priorities, develop- 
ment of colonies in Urban and semi-urban areas 
b-fteri get a set back for want of provision of 
these facilities. Also, in certain cases these were 
not built into the cost (e.g. in case of Chhani 
Himmat Colony) when originally applications were 
invited. Later, when cost on account of these 
was included, the co§t of plot went up abruptly 
(from about Rs. 70 to Rs. 120 per sqr. mtr. in 
case of Chhani Himmat) this affecting the credi- 
tibility of Board adversely. 

The slower growth of number of plots in the or¬ 
ganised sector as compared with urban population, 
coupled with the problem of rising prices of deve¬ 
loped land in organised as well as in informal 
sector has lead to the phenomenon of slum popula¬ 
tion, development of unauthorised colonies and 
encroachment on Govt. land. 


Housing Board and Development Authority have 
not embarked upon the task of construction of 
Houses for being leased out/sold to people. Their 
construction programme has been limited to that 
for Estates Depaitraeot, which has to rent out 
ilatS; quarters (u employees nieslty of tlic Moving 
OOiecs at Jammu and Srinagar, 

Whereas it has been noted that organised sector 
has not been able to keep pace with the growth in 
population inuny allottees do not construct houses 
on the plots so allotted even after lapse of consi¬ 
derable inne. 1 his can be because of any of these 
three factors ; 

(i) the allottee may not have financial resour¬ 
ces to put up a house. 

(ii) the allottee may not need the house im¬ 
mediately. 


77ie shortage of houses was assessed by National 
Building Organisation at 1,53,5S0 houses included 
69,171 houses in Urban areas. Tt also assessed the 
current requirement of houses due to splitting up 
of old households on the basis of growth rate 
during 1971-81 decade at about 17 thousand per 
annum including about 8 thousand in Urban areas. 

the shortage is tO; Ire wined off by 2001 and 
if pacca and semi nacca Houses are replaced (® 
2% of the existing stock and katcha Houses @ 
5% of the stock to keep them usablo the total 
annual requirement i.s of the following orders :—& 
TABLE 6 2 

Annual requirement of houses 


(iii) the allottee may not be in need of house 
but might have procured the plot for future 
gains/for speculative piupose.s. 

The vacant plots thus create an artificial scarcity. 
These also result in wastage of scarce resources in¬ 
volved in deve]|bpmont. It is. therefoie, desirable 
to crub this tendency. 


. - In order, therefore, to avoid this 
isft proposed that : — 


phenomenon it 


Annual requirement 
of Houses 

Urban 

Rural 

Total i'i ‘ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(i) To wipe off back- 




log @ 5 % of over 
crowding . 

2,066 

4,405 

6,111 

(ii) Demand due to 




growth in number 
of households 

6,376 

10,898 

17,274 
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(i) While leasing out plots in future, the 
Housing Board/development Authority may 
impose a rider that in case leasee fails to 
construct a house oir the plot allotted to 
him, the Board/'Authorily may withdraw 
the land at the price/premium at which it 
was given to the allottee. 

(ii) The allottee willl not be able to sell the 
plot/sell leasehold rights to anybody except 
with prior permission of the Board/ 
Authority and the Authority/Board will be 
entitled to charge share of profit, which 
may not be less than the rate charged on 
Housing loan of the category of person 
(E.W.S./LIG/MIG/HIG) to which the per¬ 
son belonged at the time of allotment. 


(iii) Requirement to 
replace old and 
ageing agency 
houses @ 2 % of 
pacca and semi- 
Pacca Houses and 
@ 5% of 

Katcha Houses 
not included in 


(iii) As far as possible, loan should be made 
available to any person, who is allotted 
a plot and may seek loan within one 
year from the date of allotment by the 
Housing Board, Preference must be given 
to people of E.W.S./LIG and MIG cate¬ 
gories in provision of loan in descending 
order. 


(D above 2,577 23,183 25,760 

Total 11,019 38,126 49,145 


Hie demand for houses ip Urban areas wiil grow in 
future as growth of numbers goes up. Even at 
the present rate, it seems to be beyond the reach 
of Housing Board and Development Authorities to 
develop plots at the rate required 


Ill order to promote flow of private money for 
housi,ng, Housing Board should pay interest on 
advance payTuent received from indenting applicants. 
Housing Board may also charge interest on its invest¬ 
ments and biuld that into cost of plot/premium of 
plot. The two rates need not be the same. 

As far as possible E.W.S. families be provided 
low cost shelter, pu! up on a mass scalc^ in the 
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public sector. The structure be allotted on like 
purchase basis with same stipulation on transfer 
as in case oi the plots. This «'ill help keep 
costs at a low level and will also reduce chances of 
transfer of iiouses from E.W.S. families to others. 

VIl. URBAN LAND 


unsafe areas and if such land is not immediately 
required for public use the residents may be pro¬ 
vided security ut tenure so as to encourage them in 
construction of houses. The bencheiaries may be 
charged some premium to meet the cost of develop¬ 
ment at least partially. 


Availability of land is one of the most important 
consideration in Urban Development in General and 
for a Housing in particular. What is important is 
that land should be available at right time, at right 
price and at right place. 

In the Uiban coiite.iit. the price has acquired the 
most important position with the prices of land, 
especially in cities, liaviiUg shot up abnoimally so that 
housing especially for E.W.S. and L.I.G, categories is 
becoming increasingly difficult. 

In order to. ensure availability of serviced land a 
pregmatic land Acquisition policy may be formulated. 
For this purpose, recourse can be taken to (a) 
acquisition of land at low prices and sale of developed 
land later at market prices or (b) acquisition of land 
(not fit for agriculture) and sub-division of public 
land supplemented by improvement it> transport, de¬ 
centralisation of employment and olT-site service loca¬ 
tions, The latter can lower cost of Urban land 
supply. Since group and co-operative housing 
schemes tend to secure the optimum use of land, these 
need encouragement. Development Authorities/ 
Housing Board should formulate a Land Develop¬ 
ment Plan for next 10 to 20 years, which should 
synchronise with State’s Urban Housing Develop¬ 
ment Plan. Such far sighted approach has been pur¬ 
sued by Municipalities in West Europeon countric,s 
like Sweedan, France and Spain. The land is pur¬ 
chased in private market with right of pre-amption 
resting with Development Authority/Board. The 
acquired land is llicn developed by the providing 
infrastructure and can thus be available at reasonable 
prices. ’ 

To keep costs within affordable limits, the Govern¬ 
ment must provide in-frastructure like wafer supply 
and electricity to all the city peripheral areas. Low 
Cost technologies should be employed, as far as pos¬ 
sible so as to keep cost v/ithin managc.tblc limits 
i.e. availability of resources. 


Large parcel.s ot hyid aic held by Gt;vernment 
Dcpart!ncnt.s. The Local Body .•Development Authori- 
tie.s^ should prepare a record of such lands and where 
such land.s are foimd to be in e.vcess of the require¬ 
ments in the forscable future, the same be developed 
by Local Body/Development Authority for housing 
or any other relevant purpose. 

Since Public liivestmcnt cannot cope up with the 
large scale requirement of funds for housing, it is essen¬ 
tial for private sector to ffil up the gap. The fact that 
construction of houses has lagged behind the demand/ 
requirement indicates the immediate need to encour¬ 
age private sector on the lines of recommendations 
made by working group on private Housing constitu¬ 
ted by Ministry of Worixs and Housing. Government 
of India. Some ot the Important recommendations 
in this connection are : — 

(i) Urban Land tax on all vacant land and 
tax on land apartment to buildings where 

- . such Iryid is in excess of ceiling limits be 

(ii) Development charge be levied on lands in 
ri'the pariphery of cities but included in 

Local Area under Town Planning Act for 
development of land when converted from 
present use to housing or commercial used, 

(iii) A levy be imposed at pre-determtned rates 
for conversion of land use from residential 
to commercial, industrial or any other 
such land use. 

tiv) Regulation of activities of private develo¬ 
pers on the lines of Mahtirashtra legislation 
or on the lines of Haryana’s licensing pro- 
vi.sioiis, 

(v) Transfer of plot to second and subsequent 
parties be taxed (a suggestion in this re¬ 
gard has been made in case of allotment 
of plots by Government agencies already). 


A fresh look may be taken regarding building bye 
laws and land use controls to ensure greater densities 
consistent with services to permit small plots and lesser 
set backs, provide group open spaces on the lines 
of suggestions made by Indian Standards Institute 
and study group headed by Chairman and Managing 
Director of HUDCO. [.and use Planning should 
provide cities, economic functions and encourage 
mixed land use. .Apartment ownership Act. on the 
lines of Maharashtra and West Bengal, be adopted 
to enable members of Group Housing Schemes to 
possess individual titles to apartment. This can help 
save the use of land. 

Where people have settled on lands in. unauthorised 
colonies, if these do not happen to be located in 


(vi) Municipalities be authorised to charge land 
value tax or land value increment tax so 
that part of speculative benefits accrue to 
Local Bodies. Government may notify the 
operative rates once in five vears. This 
will also make operative rates a public 
knowledge and curb speculative tendencies. 
For this purpose, a system of monitoring 
of urban Land prices will have to he devc- 
loned under the guidance of the Housinv 
Department. An Urban price statistics unit 
may be set up for this purpose. 

(vii) Land readjustment, sites and services, 
self-help housing scheme. Night shelter 
scheme and T.and Bank Scheme may be 
considered for promotion 



(viii) Tax concessions (like that on income tax/ 
wealth tax) may be provided on invest¬ 
ments made/funds lent to Housing Boards 
or Development Authorities/Co-operative 
Societies etc. for development of Housing. 
Similarly, tcix concessions juay also he 
granted on housing loan repaid to Housing 
Board / Development Authorities / Govern¬ 
ment upto the extent long term savings are 
exempted. 

(ix) Since large scale investments ijr industry/ 
commercial organisations tends to raise 
the prices of urban land, before a licence 
is issued to industry being set up in or 
around the city/urban areas w’ith an, in¬ 
vestment of Rs. 5 lakh or more, it 
should be subjected to a return on “Urban 
impact” so as to determine the likely 
effect on urban land prices, the likely ad¬ 
ditional requirement of housing and other 
infrastnictural facilities. In order that this 
is done speedly, the Blanning and statistics 
cell of the Housing Department may be 
strengthened suitably. 


(c) making available enriched compost for 
agricultural productio n. 

(ii) The local bodies may supply refuse bins 
to house holders of E.W.S. category at sub¬ 
sidised cost for which they may be reimbur¬ 
sed by the State and Central Governments 
on matching basis. 

(iii) Local Bodies be empowered to lay down 
standard size and shape of refuse bins and 
may be empowered to enforce their i|istalla- 
tion in each house on the lines of powers 
available to Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion. 

(iv) Effective steps be taken to sjo away with 
the practice of manual handling of night 
soil. This can be done by taking resort to 
low cost pour flush water seal latrines 
where water table is not too shallow. 

(v) The Central Government may bear 50% 
of cost of wheel borrows required in class I 
cities. 

(vi) Local authorities may levy a special charge 


(x) A three tier system of Housing Finance 
with a National Housing Bank at the top be 
introduced. 

(xi) In order to ensure synchronising of deve¬ 
lopment of colonies and provision of in¬ 
frastructural facilities like outer roads, 
water supply and electricity, funds for 
such activities meant for urban are*as be 
earmarked by Planning Department in con- 
sultatiOiU with Housing Department and the; 
P.D.D./F.W.D./P.H.E. Department. In the 
alternative, the funds may be placed at 
the disposal of Housing Department by 
the concerned Departments and Housing 
Department may release these to the con¬ 
cerned Budget controlling officers (S. Es. 
etc.) for each colony/pocket. 


on activities which produce bulk refuse 
(like vegetable markets) as is done in a 
number of countries. 

Hvii) Where the scale of commercial operations, 
g narrowness of roads etc. are constraints to 

i an efficient removal service, Government/ 

^ Municipal authorities may consider traps- 
ferri,ag such markets to alternative sites 
(as is being done in respect of fruit and 
vegetable markets). 

(viii) A phased programme be prepared, depend¬ 
ing upon conditions, for change over to 
mechanised transport. The selection of vehi¬ 
cles be made keeping in view all relevant 
factors. The entire operation of transport 
should be carefully systemised and timed 
so as to achieve the aim of keeping the city 


VIII. DISPOSAL OF URBAN WASTE. tidy causing least annoyance, in¬ 

convenience and nuisance to the citizens 


A committee on urban wastes was constituted by and disruption in normal traffic. 

Ministry of Health and Family Planning, Govetipment ^ ^ ^ , 

of India, under the Chairmanship of Sh. B. Sivaraman Ux) Local Bodies be prevailed upon to convert 

Vice-Chairman National Commission on Agri. and dumping into sanitary land fins. 


Member of Planning Commission in 1972. Some of Since dumping of wastes in water bodies 

its important recommendations, which merit being constitute a health hazard it should be 

considered and adoption include the following ;— prohibited by law. 


(i) The whole question of storage, collection 
transportation, disposal etc. of refuse needs 
being examined in an integrated manner 
keeping in view the following objectives : 

(a) cleanliness of citiesj/towns through a 
well designed and equipped system of 
collection, removal and disposal of 
urban garbage; 

(b) eradication of the degrading practice 
of manual handling of night soil and 
other urban refuse by provision of 
suitable handling equipmept to sani¬ 
tary staff; and 


(xi) Incineration of wastes, excepting those of 
hospitals be prohibited. 

(xii) Expending on local conditions, all compost!- 
ble material should, as far as possible, be 
utilised for composting and the remaining 
material disposed of by sanitary lapd filling. 

(xiii) Government may revitalise the scheme of 
Urban composting and provide technical 
and financial assistance to Local Bodies for 
this purpose by debit to Agriculture Sector 
since composting will be advantageous to 
agricultural operations. 
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(xiv) Procedure for acquiring land for composting 
grounds be simplified and, if necessary, 
special powers should be give^n to local 
bodies to acquire land for this purpose. 

(xv) The system of selling compost by heaps or 
truck/cart loads be replaced by sale at fixed 
prices by weight. 

(xvi) Tire Centrally Sponsored Scheme for promo¬ 
tion of composting with sub-sidy (a) for 
management for first 5 years of composting 
plant’s existance, (b) for fuitiliscr distri¬ 
buted on per tonne basis and (c) invest¬ 
ment by way of share capital contribution 
in setting up composting plants in class I 
cities may be re-introduced, 

(xvii) Detailed urban waste disposal planning be 
undertaken by Municipalities and Local 
Bodiefii under the overall coordination at 
State Level. 

IX. financing of urban development 

As already indicated, the Local Bodies (Mimici- 
pabties, Town Area Committees etc.) are linancially 
very weak. Many of them, are not able 1o. spme 
fmids for providing civic works of Capital nature 
after meeting the costs of maintenance bicludmg cost 
of staff. At present, tlie Government, prc'vides 
funds under various plan schemes on more or less 
ad hoc basis. Government also provides funds far 
meeting D.A. and A.D.A. requirements on a tapcrijig 
basis. It also provides share of the entertainmen’t 
tax. Some of the taxes which accrue to the Govem- 
luciit mostly from Urban areas include t!ie Sales Tax, 


stamp duty on transfer of Urban land, property tax 
and wealth tax. State Government may constitute an 
Urban Development Finance Committee/Commission 
to undertake periodic investigations of the needs and 
resources of Municipal bodies in order to assess the 
adequancy of finances for providifig at least a mini¬ 
mum level of basic services to the population and to 
suggest 'the devolution of state funds and sharing of 
taxes in a regular and predictable manner. 

An inEan Development Finance Corporation may 
be set up to provide Finance to Deveiopmept Autho" 
rities and Urban Local Bodies. The Finance Corpn. 
will receive initially funds from the State Government. 
I he Urban Local Bodies and Development Authori¬ 
ties will contribute (say) 1/2% of their income to 
the Corporation. 'Fhe Corporation will have re¬ 
presentatives of State Plamihig, Finance and Housing 
Department besides those of Local bodies and Deye- 
Sopment Authorities on its Board of Directors. 

As already mentioned, funds for urban areas are 
provided with difi'erent Departments accordijUg to 
sectoral allocations. One way of co-ordinating the 
activife of all Departments is to route all funds 
through a single organisation i.e. Urban Dev. Depart¬ 
ment. 

An alternative could be to prepare a city Develop¬ 
ment sub-plan through each programme iitiplement- 
ing Departme,nt and the Uiban Development Depart¬ 
ment or Planning Department may ensure that the 
Sectoral allocations synchronise with oine another. 

Recommendations for Financing of Floiising have 
already been indicated above. 
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ANNEXl]RE-I 


No. of Pilgrims 'visiting Vaishno Dcrlji 


Year Numbo" of 

pilgrims 

(Lakhs 

numbers) 


1950-51 

. 

- 



0.03 

1955-56 


. 



0.06 

1960-61 . 



. 

* 

1.60 

1966 


. 

• 


2.30 

1973 





4.54 

1980 



. 


12.13 

1985 





14.85 

1986 


• 



13.97 
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ANNEXUR&.U 

GOVERNMENT OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT 

Subject :—Duties and area of charge of various orga¬ 
nisations in the urban areas of the State. 

Reference -Cabinet Decision No. 300 dated 
6-7-1981. 

Government Order No. l/iB-GD of 1981 
Dated ; 15-7-1981 


It is ordered that functions and lesponsibihties of the 
following Departments/Organisations shall be as in- 
dicaled against each 

(i) HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEIOPMENI 
DEiPARTMENT 

Ihc Adiriinistralive Dcpartmcnl of Housing and 
Urban Dev. Dcptt. will function priraaril;^ as Secre¬ 
tariat Department respOjnsiblc for supervndon, (over¬ 
seeing and raomtoring of the implemcatatio#! of va¬ 
rious progianimes through diiiereat agencies in the 
field. The Department will ensure the desirable 
degree ot eoordination, v/herever needed, amongst 
various dcld agencies so that a coordinated and com¬ 
prehensive urban dcvelopme,nt programme takes 
shape. The Department will be resptmsible for 
management of various cadres of the statf engaged in 
diil'eieni departments subordinate to Housing and 
Urban Dev. Department. The Department will also, 
function as the iinaiucial control an(J help various sta¬ 
tutory and a'.iiononious bodie,i working/engaged in 
urban development and housing in the field to arrange 
joans from financial institutions. 

(ijj HOUSING BOARD 


(iv) SRINAGAR AND JAMMU MUNICIPAL 
COUNCILS 

I he primary task of the Srinagar and Jammu Munici¬ 
pal Councils will be sanitation, maintenance of the 
fanes, drain.s, street lighting and similar other civic 
amenities in the two cities and such other functions 
within their jurisdiction. 

fv) URBAN ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 

life Urban Enviionnicvri-ai Engineering Department 
is re-designtited :is tlie Department for the Develop¬ 
ment ot Daf Lake and it will be responsible for the 
preparatioit of Master Plans for Sewerage and Drain¬ 
age ol the two Cities of Srinagar and Jammu. 

(vi) CHIEF lOWN PLANNER JAMMU AND 
SRINAGAR 

Thfe Chief Town Planner, Jammu and Kashmir will 
be responsible for preparatiOjii ot Macro and Micro 
plans for the development of the cities of Srinagar/ 
JanuTU! and such other urban areas of Tourist resorts 
as iire selected for this purpose. 


Tltc Hoii.s),ng Board vvili i)e icsponsibic to.' idenlifldigT: 
lion of new areas for laying tmt of colonies, tievelop- 
mejii ol the housing colonics, allotment of plots, dis- 
bar.sement of loans, arrangement of funds from va- 
riotrs agencies including HUDCO and the Bank etc. 
etc. 


By drder of the Government of Jammu and Kashmir, 

Sd/- 

(A. R. MubarkiJ 
IJeputy Secretary to Government, 
General Department 
Dated ; 15-7-1981 

NO. GD (.Adni) 29/8i-V 


Persons wJki have already received Ioanns and who.se 
files are in the Administrative Departmeni will coirti- 
irue to be looked after by the Administrative Depari- 
me,nt of Housing and Urban Development—-tilt such 
time as the Housing Board develop the necessary 
capability 'to handle the task. 

(iii) DEVELOPMENT’ AUTHORITY SRINAGAR 
AND JAMMU 

The Dcvelxrpment Autiioritics, Srinagar and Jammu 
v/i!l be responsible for all the developine^nial activities 
including slum clearance, construction of new roads, 
laying out of surface drains, execution of sewerage 
and drainage programmes, of the urban areas accord¬ 
ing to the Macro plans drawn up for this purpose and 
activitic,s connected w'i’th the iaipleme^ntation of Master 
plans including the development of roads commumi 
cation system withi.n the cities of Srinagar and 
Jammu. 


C’opy to the ;— 

1. Ail Commrs/Secretaries to Govemment. 

2. All Heads of Department. 

3. Secretary to Governor/'Chief Minister. 

4. Private Secretaries to Ministers/PA to Mhris- 
ter of Statc/D. Minister. 

5. Divisional Commissioner, Kashmir/Jammu. 

6. Director of Information. 

7. General Manager, Govt. Press, Srinagar. 

8. Accoun'tant General, Srinagar/Jammu. 

9. All Chief Engineers, 

10. P.A. to Chief Secretary/Addl. Chief Secre¬ 
tary. 

t f. Sub-Section Iff (M.R.W. 2s.cs.), 

12. Stock file. 
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ANNEXURE-ra 


Master Plans/Development Plans/Town Planning 
Schemes prepared 

1. Master Plan Srinagar. 

2. Master Pla#i Sopore. 

3. Master Plan Anantnag. 

4. Master Plan Gulmarg. 

5. Master Plan Leh, 

6. Master Plan Jammu. 

7. Master Plan KaUiua. 

8. Town Planning Scheme, Pahalgam. 

9. Town Planjning Scheme, Kokemag. 

10. Town Plarijning Scheme, Sonamarg. 

U. Town Planning Scheme, Bari Brahmana. 

12. Town Planning Scheme, Katra. 

13. Town Planning Scheme, Doda. 

14. Town Planning Scheme, Mapsar Lake Area. 

15. ToWjii Planning Scheme, Surinsar Lake Area. 

16. Town Planning Scheme, Parmandal. 
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AJNNEXURE-IV 


Government Colonies and plot strength 
I-SRBVAGAR 


1. Jawahirjiagar 

547 

2, Narsingh Gar and Balgarden 

344 

3. Suthra Shahi 

121 

4. Natiponi 

419 

5. Beta Kadal 

619 

6. Soura Blast 

521 

7. Rawalpora 

161 

8. Brain 

75 

9, Sangeen Darwaza 

156 

10, Bemina-Barthana 

2101 

11. Bijbehara 

281 

12. Numblabtil, Pampore 

199 


Total 5544 


1645 
547 
1476 
618 
82 
91 

Total 4459 


H. JAMMU 

1. Gandhinagar 

2. Shastrinagar 

3. Janipora 

4. Patoli Mangotrian 

513H 


5. Sunjwan 

6. Gujjar Nagar 
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KARNATAKA 


THE PATTERN OF URBANISATION 
LN KARNATAKA 


Economic growth i,n developing economics, where 
most of the population works In the agi'icultural sector, 
is inevitably accompanied by a continuous process of 
urbanisation, or a shift of population from rural areas 
to urban settlements and from agricultural to non- 
agricultural occupations. During this process villa¬ 
ges become tow,ns and old towns grow in size. The 
process should not, howevci', be viewed purely as a 
matter of slalistics-as a matter of change in the rural 
population urban population ratio. Urbanisation in¬ 
volves profound social, economic and psychological 
transformation and changes even national culture. 
The social environment of today’s industrial cities is 
a world apart from the placid life of a village. 


(a) The decennial growth rate of urban popula¬ 
tion in India from .1971 to 1981 was 46 
per cent, which was much higlicr than the 
19 per cent growth rate of rural population 
during the same periiod. For Karnataka 
the figures are an urban growth rate of 
50.4 per cent and rural growth rate of 
only 18.7 per cent; 

(b) The growth rate of India's urban population 
accelerated from 37.9 per cent during 1961 — 
71 to 46 per cent duriisg 1971-81. The 
share of urban population in the total popu¬ 
lation rose from 20.2 per cent in 1971 to 
23.7 per cent in 1981 


Urbanisation is a sign of economic growth. In a 
stagnant economy there would be no shift of popula¬ 
tion from village.', to towns. However, it is well 
known that Ui'baoisatioii is not, always a heal'ihy pro¬ 
cess. Urbanisation dill'crs greatly from naliojn to 
nation and between regions in the same nation. It 
can have a wide array of negative effects. A rapid 
migration of population from the ru.''al areas 'to towns 
can bring disasti’oti.s consequc^ices unle,ss the towirs 
have the capacity to absorb the influx, in most of 
file big cities of the Third World we see the same 
spectacle of an unending stream of migrants from the' 
villages in search of employment and living in slums 
in the metropolises. Obviously serious social and 
economic problems will develop when lakhs of people 
who had to live ijn thousands of villages scattered over 




(e) The increase in urban population in India 
from 1971 to 1981 was almost 50 million. 
The increase itself is larger than the total 
urban population of any country, except 
' China, the United States, the USSR, .fapan 
and Brazil. 


4. The increasing tempo of urbanisation means 
that more and more people will live in towns, Not 
only is the degree of urbanisation rising but in abso¬ 
lute terms also the size of the urban population is 
huge. It follows that we should give greater atten¬ 
tion to the capacity of towns to provide employment 
and to the availability and quality of public amenties 
Initowns. 


a dozep districts converge on a city of, say, 200 sq. 
kilometres area. The infrastructure in these cities 
comprised of water supply, sanitation, bousing, trans¬ 
port. law' enforcement atui other basic services, can¬ 
not withstands the t.remendous pressures imposed by 
the burgeoning population. The quality of life ip 
the cities steadily deteriorates. A stage may be reach- 


5. The Sixth Five Year Plan noted that ‘hhe absolute 
size of more than 109 million people (in 1971) living 
in urban areas is large by any standards. Urban 
development therefore requires serious attention in its 
own right, though in the context of overall devdop- 
inent plamting”. 


ed when a city’s growth becomes cancerous and 
ceases to indicate vitality. 

3. Urbanisation is of-course not a phenomenon unique 
to India, A question may be raised whether urbani¬ 
sation merits special study. In urbanisation impor¬ 
tant in its own light ? Does it make sense to talk of a 
policy on urban development ? The answer is pro¬ 
vided by the following features of urbanisation in 
India; 


6. Therefore the nature of the urbanisation process 
of great interest to planners and poUcy-makers. It is 
necessary first to have an understanding of the pattern 
of urbanisation. Then, appropriate urban policies 
must be designed. Perhaps, in the past not mueli 
attention was bestowed on policies for urbanisation, 
and instead the emphasis was on developing the agri¬ 
cultural sector and the industrial sector in terms of 
output and employment, without considering the shifte 
of population and the growth of urban centres which 
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would inevitably be induced by changes in the eco- pohcy and the structure of rektk>osiups between towns 

nomic system. The spatial dimension of economic and their rural hinterland cannot be overlooked. 

TABLE 1 

Growth ot Urban Population in Karnataka, l90l—1981 


Year 


I 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


-- 1 ^ . 


7. We shall now have an overview of the urbanisation 
pattern in Karnataka. From Table-1 we can see that 
the total population of Karnataka increased from 
■about 13 million in 1901 to 37 million in 1981, an 
inrvease of 183.75 per cent. During the same pejiod 
the urban population grew from 2.6 million to 10.7 
million, an increase of 553.16 per cent. 

8. With the share of urban population in thcls total 
population at 28.91, per cent. Karnataka ranks fourth 
in the country in the degree of urbanisation. 

Percentage of urban population 
to total population 1981 

INDIA 23.73 

Vlaharashtra oo.ua 


lo. of 

Total 

Urban 

Percentc^e 

Percentage 

)wns 

Population 

Population 

of Urban to 

growth of 




total popu- 

urban popU' 




lation 

lation 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

214 

13,054,754 

1,639.900 

12-56 

— 

180 

13,525,251 

1,563,772 

11-56 

4'64 

193 

13,377,599 

1,840,687 

13-56 

17-71 

210 

14,632,992 

2,239,134 

15 30 

21-65 

207 

16,255,368 

2,753,967 

15-94 

22'99 

285 

19,401,956 

4,453.480 

22-95 

61-71 

213 

23,586,772 

5,266,493 

22-33 

18-26 

227 

29,299,014 

7,122,093 

24-31 

35-23 

250 

37,043,345 

10,711,103 

28 91 

50-39 


TamU Nadu 


32.98 

:• Gujarat 



31.08 


Karnataka 



28.91 


The decennial growth rate of urban population 
(1971-81) in Karnataka was also liigher than the all- 
India growth rate of 46.02 per cefit. The urban popu¬ 
lation of India registered a five-foid increase from 25.85 
million in 1901 to 156 million in 1981 and during 
the same period the urban population in Karnataka 
grew by 553 per cent. Uurbanisation in Karnataka 
has been fairly rapid and it accelerated sharply during 
the decade 1971-81. 


table 2 

Nomberot Towns 


Class of Town 

1981 

1971 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

TOTAL . . . ■ 

250 

230 

216 

286 

208 

211 

194 

180 

210 

CIass-1 . . . • 

17 

12 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 


Class-n . . . • 

11 

9 

9 

6 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Class-Ill . . • ■ 

64 

38 

30 

20 

8 

8 

5 

/ 

7 

ClasS'lV . . • • 

100 

99 

76 

57 

37 

26 

24 

16 


Class-V . . . ■ 

42 

46 

60 

137 

87 

79 

63 

63 

1 

Class-VI , . ■ 

16 

26 

35 

60 

67 

92 

% 

90 

- . - 
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TABLE—3 


percentage distribution of urban population 


Class of Towns 

1981 

1971 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I . 

58-60 

51-32 

41-37 

36-40 

30-46 

24-18 

18-53 

12-12 

9-95 

II . 

6-46 

8-40 

12.76 

8-73 

12-10 

9-52 

15-33 

13-62 

12-65 

m. 

17-75 

15 38 

15.95 

13-26 

8-58 

11-95 

9-54 

15-79 

14-04 

lY. 

13-74 

19.05 

19-50 

16 99 

19-73 

17-27 

17-51 

13-07 

14-60 

V . 

2-87 

4.62 

8-04 

20-79 

20-90 

23-39 

22-82 

27-32 

30-75 

VI ..... 

0-58 

11-23 

2-38 

3-83 

8-15 

13 69 

16-27 

18 08 

17 -99 


TABLE—4 

GROWTH OF POPULATION IN SIZE CLASSES OF TOWNS 


Class of Towns 


Percentage of decade variation 



1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ClasS'I 

19 14 

78 64 

58-95 

55 14 

93 31 

34-25 

67-87 

42-06 

Class n . . . . 

2 63 

32-55 

24-48 

56-37 

16 65 

70-38 

—11-38 

15-17 

Class Ill . . . . 

7-25 

—28-92 

52 46 

—11-69 

149 74 

42-37 

30-39 

42-39 

ClasslV 

14 62 

57-74 

19-95 

40-54 

39 26 

35-69 

34-19 

6-35 

Class V ... 

—15-35 

—1 69 

24-74 

10-26 

61 60 

—51 -26 

—24- 25 

—9-76 

Class VJ ... 

—5 44 

6-82 

236 

—98-20 

—25-32 

—26 60 

, —29-98 

—2-03 


..-.—.—.. 

9. Examination of the distribution of population bet¬ 
ween different size classes of towns and the growth 
trends in different size classes is quite essential to 
appreciate the shape and direction of the urbanisation 
process. Table'2 shows the number of.lowns in each 
size class at each from 1901 to 1981. The classes are 
deffned below ; 

Population 


Class 1 Cities • 

. Over 1,00,000 

Class 11 

. 50,000 to 

99,999 

Class 111 

. 20,000 to 

49,999 

ClasslV . 

10,000 to 

19,999 

Class V , 

. 5,000 to 

9,999 

Class VI 

. . Less than 

5.000 


10. There was only one town with a population ex¬ 
ceeding one lakh hi 1901 and there are now 17 such 
towns. The number of Class VI towns has dwindled 
from 113 in 1901 to an insignificant 16. The largest 
number of towns (100) is in Class IV (10,000 to 
19,999). 

11. Table-3 shows the percentage of population in 
each size class to total tirban population from 1901 
to 1981. Table-4 shows the percentage variation of 
population in each size class. The most striking 
feature is that as much as 58.60 per cent of the ejitire 
urban population is concentrated in 17 cities in 1981. 
Bangalore has a population of 2.91 million as per the 
1981 census. The otlier 16 Class I cities together 
account for nearly 3.37 milhon. The remaining 233 
towns have a population of only 4.43 million. 


12. Such an asymctrical distribution of population 
began to develop after 1931. Till 1931 the variations 
■in the shares of urban population for different size 
groups of towns were not large, After 1931 the 
share of Class VI towns began to faU sharply and 
continuously and the share of Class I cities rose 
steadily. Compared to all other classes, Class 1 
cities have had the largest share from 1931 onwards 
and their share in the total urban population crossed 
50 per cent in the 1971 Census. 

13. There has been no trend of steady increase in 
the proportion of urban population accounted for by 
til© Class II Towns. On the contrary, the share of 
these towns has declined from 12.76 per cent in 1961 
to 6.46 per cent in 1981. Class II towns are towns in 
a transitional stage which attain the status of cities 
quite soon. 

14. The con'Q'ibutions of Class III and Class IV 
towns have been increased considerably over the eight 
decades but nevertheless their shares are higher than 
those of all the other classes except Class-I. These 
two classes together accounted for 31.49 per cent of 
the urban population hi 1981. In other words, 90 
per cent of Karnataka’s urban population lives in 17 
cities with populations exceeding one lakh and in 164 
towns with population in the range of 10,000 to 
49,999. 

15. The proportion of urban population in the 
Class V and Class VI towns has fallen precipitously 
These towns are the smallest urban centres and they 
have become the least important. 
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16. Between 1931 and 1941 the Class I and Class 
II towns gained in population while the Class III 
towns lost population. The war of the late 1930s 
and early 1940s created employment opportunities on 
a large scale in the cities and large towns. During 
the decade 1941—51 there was a great spurt in the 
growth of urban population in the State, Class I 
cities experienced a tremendous growth of population 
during this period. Industrialisation began to gain 
momentiiTn during this decade. Class III towns also 
exhibited accelerated growth partly because, a num^r 
of Class IV towns had entered the class III category'. 

17. During the next decade the growth of cities was 
not as fast as during the 1941—51 decade. The 
number of cities doubled from 6 in 1961 to 12 in 
1971, which ro.se father to 17 in 1981. These years 
experienced a massive expansion of the industrial 
sector as well major changes in other sectors of the 
economy, following upon enonnous growth of govern¬ 
ment investment in independent India. However, 
after the reorganisation of States in 1956, Bangalore 
gained an enhanced status as the capital of the new 
State. 


big city not only from villages but also from small 
towns in the city’s shadow zone. 

19. At the other end of the urban spectrum the smal¬ 
lest towns with population, below 5,000 do not appear 
to be viable urban centres. The Municipalities of 
such small towns are almost penniless and are inca¬ 
pable of providing basic amenities of an acceptable 
standard. Migrants and capital are not attracted to 
these towns, which are little better than villages. 
Young people leave these towns in search of employ¬ 
ment elsewhere. Whatever growth takes place is 
almost entirely the natural growth of population. The 
.erowth rates of most of the Class VI towns declined 
during 1971—81. 

20. The number of towns in the State has not increas¬ 
ed significantly. Most of the urban growth can be 
attributed to the enlargement of existing towns rather 
than to the emergence of new towns. A siniilar pat¬ 
tern is obsem/ed in India as a whole. 

21. There are wide variations in the degree urbani¬ 
sation in different districts of the State. Table 5 
shmvs the total population of each district, the decen¬ 


nial growth rate of nonulation ft971—81). the decen- 
18. The bigger cities have dominated the urban n’al groxvth rate of urban populatinn. the Tvonortlons 

.scene jn Karnataka. They have established them- of irban and ri.iral population to total po.oiPaffnri and 

selves as industrial, commercial and educational cen- tUfv a^usitv of population. As ernpcted, Ttcnrrolo'-e 

tres and have the potential to keep growing. They district is the most urbanised district in Karnataka 

are towns' that are growing, that have already attain- with 64 71 per cent of its populatinn living in ivhan 

' ed a, fairly large size and that possess at least’* the ;<raas. Tt acconnts for neariv 29.73 per rent of the 

minimum, infrastructure and dynamic industrial and tot.al urban PonulaHon of the State. 91.48 per cent 

tertiary sectors, and these are the very features which of the district’s urban rmpulation lives in Bangalore 

attracts migrants as well as new investment, thereby urban agglomeration. The decennial growth rate of 

stimulating further growth. Migrants move to the Bangalore district’s urban population over 1971—81 

TABIB .5 
HAETABtED 



Population " 

Decennial 

Decennial 

% of rural and urban 

Density 

No. 

1 2 

Population % of State of population 
population 1971—81 

3 .4. 5 

of urban 
population - 

6 

popniaton 

Rural Urban 

7 ^ 8 

tion per 
sq. km. 

9 

KABN.ATATCA .... 

3,78,43,451 

100 00 

26.43 

50-39 

71-09 

28-91 

193 

1. Bangalore. 

49,21,828 

13-29 

46-24 

70-70 

35-29 

64-71 

615 

2. Bel gaum ..... 

29,74,861 

8.03 

22 76 

34-81 

77-44 

22-56 

722 

?. Bettary . . 

14.87,062 

4-01 

32.46 

61 09 

66 98 

33-02 

1,50 

4. Bidar ...... 

9,94,106 

2-68 

20 64 

49-03 

82-14 

17-86 

182 

5. Bijapur ..... 

23,99,124 

6-48 

20-83 

37-82 

75-80 

24-20 

141 

6. Ctiiclcmagalur .... 

9,08,626 

2.45 

23-35 

38-82 

82-42 

17-58 

126 

7. Chitradurga .... 

17,74,717 

4-79 

27,00 

47-57 

76,47 

23-53 

164 

8. Dakshina Kannada 

23,73,359 

6,41 

22 38 

47-76 

75-82 

24-48 

281 

9. Dharwad .... 

29,39,988 

7-94 

25.52 

40-47 

64-74 

35-26 

214 

to. Gutbarsa. 

20,75,368 

5-60 

19.33 

52-90 

77-21 

22- 79 

128 

11. Hassan. 

13,51,923 

3.65 

22-64 

32-73 

85-83 

14-67 

198 

12. Kodagn. 

4,60,164 

1.24 

21-64 

22-10 

84-43 

15-57 

112 

13. Kotar . . . . 

18,98,984 

5-13 

25-21 

36-51 

77 49 

22-51 

231 

14. Mandya. 

14,14,383 

3.83 

22-52 

38-41 

84 46 

15-54 

285 

15. My.mre. 

25,84.878 

6-98 

24-44 

33-36 

72-60 

27 40 

216 

Ifi. Raictiur . . . 

17,79,942 

4-81 

25-73 

57-92 

80 71 

19 29 

127 

17. Shimoga ..... 

16,57,564 

4-47 

27-36 

38 46 

74 33 

25 67 

157 

18. Tumkur. 

19,75,331 

5-33 

21-36 

42-80 

86 22 

13 78 

186 

J9. Uttara Kannada 

10,71,243 

2-89 

26-16 

80-38 

74-63 

25-37 

124 
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was the highest ir >be State after Uttara Kannada 
growth rate. The hi^ growth rate in Uttara Kannada 
was caused b'j elassificiuion. of five areas as urban in 


!981. b'i'ic .Jistricts (’e.cindi.nsi lit 
be said 'o hioh rates ut sa'owlh of 


tarn Kannada) can 
urban population. 


22. The sccei;!'! highly iiiliani.sed distric: is 

Dhanvad its urban population at 35.26 per cent of its 
total population. Hubli-Dhai vvaii is the second largest 
city in the State, Ihis district is third in the degree 
of urbanisation (35.02 pcj. Bangalore, Dharwad and 
Bellary are the only distiicts where share of urban 
population in total district popiilaiion is more than 
the State average. 


the rate of growth of the State’s total urban 
population. TTie other cities also registered faidy 
high growth rates, except for K.G.F. Dhadravathi and 
Cjadag-Betagcri. The growth rates of Bangalore, 
-Mangalore, Gulbarga, Bellary, Davangcre, Bijapur, 
K.G.F., Raichur, Hospet and Tumkur were higher 
during 197!—S ! than the growth rates during the pre¬ 
ceding decade. The growth rates of Hubli, Dhar- 
wad, Mysore, Bcigaum, Shimoga, Bhadravathi, Gadag- 
Betageli and Mandya fell during 1971—81. 
Detailed .studies of individual towns are necessary to 
enable identification of the factors responsible for 
the variations in growth rates. 


23. The density of popuiatiori varies widely from one 
district to another. At the top of the scale in Banga¬ 
lore district density of 615 persons per sq, km. At the 
other extreme in Uttara Kannada w'ith 104 persons 
per sq. km. The State’.s average is 103, 

TABLE 6 


SI. 

Population 

Growtii rate 

No. Name of the City 

(1981) 





1961-71 

1971-81 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Banit-dore 

. 29,13,537 

37 82 

76-17 

2. Hub\i-Dharwa4 

5,26,493 

52 59 

38 86 

3. Mysore 

4,76,446 

40U 

33 96 

4. Bangalore 

3.05,513 

26 89 

43 21 

5. Bat gaum 

3,00,290 

45'70 

40-41 

6. Gulbarga 

2,18,621 

49.98 

50-16 

7. Bcliary 

2,01,014 

46 T2 

60,58" 

8. Davanagere 

1,96,481 

55-02 

62-23 

9. Shimoga 

1,51,562 

61 08 

47-56 

lO. Bijapur . 

1,46,808 

31-80 

41-26 

11. K. G. F. 

1,44,406 

19 04 

21 49 

12. Bhadravathi 

1,30,159 

54 10 

''8 42 

13. Raichur 

1,24,600 

26 06 

56.08 

14. Gadag-Botageri 

1,16,596 

24-55 

22.18 

15. Hospet 

1,14,711 

21-51 

50.60 

l6. Tumkur 

1,09,231 

49-07 

64 49 

17. Mandya 

1.00,264 

116-31 

39 00 


24. The urbanisation pattern is not uniform through¬ 
out the State. There are .significant variations in the 
spread, intensity and speed of urbanisation in 
different regions. This" is also evident when we 
examine the growth of individual towns—of parti¬ 
cular interest are the biggest cities with populations 
exceeding one lakh. Table 6 shows the population 
of the 17 biggest cities in Kurnaluka and their growth 
rate in the decades 1961—71 and 1971—81. Banga¬ 
lore towers like colossus over all the other cities 
in the State. Its population is almost six times as 
big as the population of the next large city, 
flubli-Dharwad. It acieved a spectacular growth 
of 67.17 per cent in 1971—81. Among the 
other cities, Bellai, Davanagere, Raichur, Hospet, 
and Tumkur experienced growth rates higher than 


zv. The urban .sottLemoiu structure in Karnataka 
is top-heavy, with 58.60 per cent of the urban popu¬ 
lation living in 17 cities. Bangalore alone accounts 
for about 27 per cent of the urban population. There 
is considerable imbalance in the distribution of urbrm 
popidation. Disparities arc visible also in the intensity 
of urbanisation in different regions. Only in three 
districts is the proportion of urban population to total 
population higher than the State average. Fxamination 
of the growth rates reveals the decline of very small 
towns, very rapid growth of Bangalore on the one 
hand and a fall in growth rates in some of the big¬ 
gest towns 111 the State on ihe other hand and hi^ 
rates of growth of urban population in only five 
districts. If the present trends continue. Ihe degre© 
of urbanisation will rise steadily. Increasing numbers 
of persons will shift from villages to towms and cities, 
and Bangalore will suck in a major share of the 
migrants. 

26. The vast gap between the size of Bangalore and 
the size of the next largest city and the extremely 
high growth rate achieved by Bangalore are respon¬ 
sible for much of the imbalance in Karnataka’s 
urbanisation pattern. Therefore, a more detailed 
examination of Bangalore’s growth and its conse¬ 
quences is necessary. 

27. Bangalore enjoys absolute urban primacy in the 
State. With a population of 29,13,537 according to 
the 198! census. Bangalore is the fifth largest city 
in India. Tt had the seventh rank at the 1971 
census. 




Growth 

Rate (%) 


Population 

(1981) 

1961 .-71 

1971-81 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Calcutta 

91,65,650 

22-6 

30-4 

2. Gre ttcr Bombay 

82,27,332 

43-8 

37 S 

3 Delhi 

57,13,581 

54 6 

56-7 

4. Madras 7 

42,76,635 

63-0 

.34-9 

5. Bangalore . 

29,13,537 

37-8 

76 2 

6. Hyderabad 

25,28,198 

43,8 

40-7 

7. Ahmcdabad 

25,15,595 

44 4 

43 5 


28. During the decade 1971—81 the city experienc¬ 
ed the fastest growth in the country. Table 7 sho.ws 
the growth of Bangalore from 1901 to 1981. The 
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City recorded its highest growth rate of 91.51 per cent 
over 1941—51, What is of greater interest to us is 
the astonishing growth rate of 76.17 per cent during 
1971—81. The increase in the growth rate is very 
high, conrparcd to other metropolitan cities. Inci¬ 
dentally, the increa.se in the growth rate of Calcutta 
was causcti mainly by the incliision of many new 
towns in Calcutta urban agglomeration. Bangalore, 
the faste.st growing Metropolis in India, has been 
called a “boom town”. Conservative estimates pro¬ 
ject the city’s population at not less than .six million 
by 2001 A.D. The main reason for the city’s tre¬ 
mendous growth is the rapid industrialisation of the 
city and its environs and the expansion of the tertiary 
sector under llie stimulus of industrialisation. Banga¬ 
lore district has 31 per cent of the industrial units in 
the State and 48 per cent of industrial workers. Out 
of 332 large and medium industrial units in the State, 
167 are in Bangalore district. These 107 units em¬ 
ploy 1,78,000 workers as against the 3,00,000 wor¬ 
kers employed in all 332 units in the State. The 
Industrial development at Hosur in Tamil Nadu, 
near Bangalore, has also contributed to the growth of 
Bangalore’s population. 

29. There is a very heavy concentration of indus¬ 
tries in Bangalore district. This in turn has stimulated 
trade, transport and services. The Metropolitan 
Region’s generation of income and employment is 
prolific. The sales tax collection in Bangalore City 
alone during 1982-83 was Rs. 192 crores. which was 
56% of the total collection in the State. However, 
this high concentration of investment in Bangalore 
district has created an exacerbated regional imbalance. 
There is a tendency for new migrants and investment 
to keep following into Bangalore because of the in- 
nu me table advantages offered by a bustling, pros¬ 
perous metropolis. This makes it difficult for other 
towns and regions to grow. 

TABLE-7 

Bangalore City Growth ot Population 1901-1981 


Year 



Persons 

% decade 
variatioa 

] 



2 

3 

1901 



1.59,046 

— 

1911. 



1,39,485 

+ 1914 

1921. 


* 

2,37,496 

■ 25-34 

1931. 



3,06,470 

+29-04 

1941. 



4,06,760 

+32-72 

1951. 



7.78,977 

+91-51 

1961. 



1,99,931 

+54-04 

1971. 


* 

16,53,779 

+37 82 

1981. 



29.13,537 

+76-17 


30. The Government also has to pump in huge 
.iims of money for the maintenance and improvement 
of the infrastructure in Bangalore. To an important 
extent this denies other regions their full share of 
resources. 


31. Bangalore’s growth has been so fast that it is 
exerting enormous pressure on the city’s infrastmeture. 
The civic amenities are thoroughly inadequate. The 
most pre,ssing problem is that of water supply. 
Bangalore gets a supply of 345 million litres of water 
per day, of which one-third is consumed by industries. 
The remaining 200 MTD pennies a dome.slic con¬ 
sumption of 70 litres per capita per day as against 
the prescribed standard of 200 LPCD, If the popu¬ 
lation in 2001 is 7 million, the per capita daily con¬ 
sumption might be as low as 41 ]itre.s. There are 
definite constraims on incretisiiig the quantum of 
supply because Baugalorc is not localetl on the banks 
of a jrerennial river. Water is pumped to the city 
from the Cauvery river, 100 Kms. away and 1000 
feet below the elevation of Bangalore. 

32. The Housing shortage is growing more and 
more acute in Bangalore. I'he problem has been 
worsened by the failure of the Bangalore Develop¬ 
ment Authority to provide a large number of sites and 
houses to the public. The population living in slums 
is steadily increasing. Out of the slums identified 
by the Karnataka Slum Clearance Board in the State, 
at least 290 with a population of three lakhs is in 
Bangalore. 

33. The pahlic transport system is inadequate. The 
Bangalore Transport Service has about 900 buses. 
It is estimated that 1780 buses would be required in 
1991 and 1100 buses in 2001 A.D. To make matters 
worse, the roads in Bangalore are too narrow to take 
an,increased number of buses. With vehicle popula¬ 
tion growing at a tremendous pace, traffic congestion 
and road accidents have become commonplace. 

Total number % in- 
of vehicles crease 

1961-62 . 19.962 — 

1971-72 .... 50,393 197% 

1981-82 . 1,96,969 231% 

34.It is clear that Bangalore has become dangerously 
congested and it is necessary to take remedial action 
immediately. At present the situation is not irreme¬ 
diable. It is possible to bring down the growth rate 
and it is also possible to improve the level of civic 
amenities provided the necessary steps are taken with¬ 
out delay. 

35. The Report of the Study Group on the strategy 
of Urban Development, set up by the Ministry of 
Works and Housing Government of India, contains 
the following observation : 

“Today, much more than Calcutta, it is Banga¬ 
lore which should make us sit up and think over 
the environmental and ecological problems brought 
about by reckless and uncontrolled migration 
and urbanisation in the garden city of Banga¬ 
lore during the last ten years, a process, which 
is marked by massive inflow of capital as well as 
labour into the Bangalore region contributing 
to benefits accruing mainly to the new migrants, 
while imposing severe strains on the old resident 
population of Bangalore.” 
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URBANISATION POLICY 

36. The first step towards framing a meaningful 
urbanisation policy is to recogiiize. that urbanisation 
is part of the general iaroccss of economic transfornia- 
tion. Urbanisaiion cannot be viewed in isolation. 
The gio',v:b ci O'e/us influeneod by changes in the 
ri'ri'.l economy, the location of indastries, changes in 
mobility, the investment decisions of the Government 
and other economic changes. Securidly an urban 
settlement should not be viewed in a staac way as 
merely a cluster of persons. Instead, its functions in 
a regional context should be studied. 

37. The nrocess of economic development involves 
an allocation of resources both sectorally and spatially. 
However, the spatial aspect normally does not receive 
proper attention. Too often the location of invest¬ 
ments is decided in an ndhoc and arbitrary manner, 
and long after the sectoral allocations are decided. 
The results are that maximum returns on the invest¬ 
ments are not realised, regional imbalances persist 
and even grow and mutually beneficial rural urban 
relationships do not develop. 

38. We should also realise that there arc two sides 
in the matter of a town’s development ; 

(a.) Various amenities such as housing, water, trans¬ 
port, etc., have to be provided to the residents of the 
town, and (b) the town has certain economic func¬ 
tions that generates income and employment. It does 
not exist in vacuum but is situated in a particular 
region. Urban Development policy is not merely a 
matter of strengthening the infrastructure, vital though 
this is, but should also be designed to maximise the 
contril5utions of towns to the overall process of deve¬ 
lopment. 

39. The incessant flow of migrants to towns in¬ 
search of employment means that a high priority 
should be assigned to the creation of employment 
opportunities in towns. With sustained generation of 
income and employment in the towns, resources will 
become locally available to finance upgrading the 
urban services or infrastnicture. The absorptive capa¬ 
city of the town or its capacity to accommodate mig¬ 
rants, both in terms of employment opportunities as 
well as in terms of urban infrastructure, will expand. 

40. It misht be argued that employment-generation 
in towns should be discouraged and conditions in^ vil¬ 
lages should be improved. However, while agricul¬ 
tural development and the improvement of public 
amenities in villages should continue to get a high 
priority, it must be realised that growing prosperity 
in the rural areas will not arrest the inc.rease of mig¬ 
ration to urban centres. Hence the development of 
towns, which means the development of economic acti¬ 
vity and infrastructure, is an inevitable task. 

41. The urban planners should make an analytical 
study of each town and city in the State, with parti¬ 
cular reference to its economic functions, its geogra¬ 
phical position, its relationships with the surrounding 
villages' and nearby towns, its resource endowments, 
its population characteristics and other economic and 


geographical features. The planners will then be 
able to identify the role is being played by each town, 
the region within which it functions and its economic 
potential. With these basic data, a more rational 
approach to urban de\e]opment becomes possible. 
For example, wc may find that a particular town is 
bc.st suited to function as a market centre for the 
agricultural produce of villages within a certain radius, 
and the establishment of an industrial estate in the 
town would be a wasteful investment. It would be 
possible to achieve the integration of physical plan¬ 
ning and economic planning at the town level. 

42. A-s industrial development is intimately linked 
with urbanisation, urban development policy and in¬ 
dustrial policy should be co-ordinated. This is of 
particular importance in Karnataka where Bangalore’s 
growth, triggered off by industrialisation, is creating 
problems for Bangalore and is aggravating regional 
disparities. A policy of industrial dispersal has been 
accepted for some time now with the objective of 
promoting growth in all regions. However, to be 
successful, such a policy has to be selective and 
precise. Instead of trying to scatter industries aU 
over the State, a very limited number of centres which 
are regionally dispersed should be selected. Generous 
incentive should be offered to entrepreneurs to set 
up industries in these few centres and the infrastruc¬ 
ture in these centres should be improved to the re¬ 
quired extent. The.se towns should become regional 
growth centres. 

.-a 

43. If ti large number of alternative industrial centre 
are declared by the Government and incentive,s are 
offered for all the centres, most industrialists will 
choose the locations nearest Bangalore. Second, the 
Government will find it impossible to develop the in¬ 
frastructure in a large number of centres to the levels 
necessary to support industrial development. Third, 
it should be realised that all towns are not suitable 
for industrialisation. Industries tend to gravitate to¬ 
wards places where skilled labour, land, water, 
finance, housing and other facilities are available. It 
would be too costly to build in new facilities from 
scratch. Therefore, small towns would not be good 
choices for industrial centres. The positions occu¬ 
pied by towns on the transport networks are also 
important. 

44. Hubli-Dharwad. Mysore and Mangalore would 
probably function well as industrial centres because 
they remain the largest cities in the State after 
Bangalore, are commercial centres, already have 
some large industries and have good communications 
and relatively good infrastructure. They are the towns 
which can act as counter-magnets to Bangalore. In 
the intere.sts of regional balance, Gulbarga or BeTlary. 
could also be developed as an industrial centre. Four 
major alternative industrial areas to Bangalore might 
well be spetial for the present. Development of many 
major centres would spread resources too thinly, and 
besides, the smaller places would attract vei 7 little 
investment, however much many the Government may 
pour in to improve facilities. However, there should 
be no restriction on new industries bringing up in 
other towns on their own. 
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45. Co-ordination of indiistrial planning and urban 
planning would mean that action can be talc,an in 
time to develop the ‘iirraKtr'acturc in to-vas to meet 
the demands opposed by industrialisation. The mis¬ 
takes committed in the case of Bangalore need not 
be repeated. 

46. Ydhciievcr it is proposed to locate a large in¬ 
dustry institute or university in a town, an ’Urban 
impact statement’ should be prepared as a matter of 
routine. The employment that would be created by 
the new organisation, both directly and indirectly, 
should be estimated. Then, how much out of this 
would be filled by local labour should be ascer¬ 
tained. The balance, along with their families, 
would represent the addition to the town’s popula¬ 
tion. The additional demand for urban services of 
different binds would then have to be calculated. 
It should also be kept in mind that a new large indus¬ 
try v/ill attract various small industries and service 
units over time, and the effects of this process should 
be taken into axcount. Of cour.se, the requirements 
of the industry of water, power, transport and other 
inputs for its direct consumption must also be ascer¬ 
tained. 

47. No doubt certain kinds of industnal units such 
as steel plants, cement factories and mining industries, 
which must have easy access to raw materials, may b®,-, 
set up in places whe'-e there are no towms at all,-and 
new townships are created for such industries. But 
apart from such cases, it would be futile to ’ thrust 
the role of industrial centres on the small towns. Cer¬ 
tainly agro-based industries should he encouraged in 
these towns. The role of the small towns in serving 
the rural interland and in promoting -rural develop¬ 
ment should be emphasized. These towns ac^ as 
rrmrket centres for agricultural produce, ihey supply 
the villages with various goods and they provid.c dif-. 
ferent types of services to the villages, such as work¬ 
shops to repair farm machinery and hospi'als to p^o- 
vide more specialised medical treatment than that 
fivailoble in primary healthy units. Some of the small 
towns also' provide employment to minran's from vil¬ 
lages. The linkages between the small towns and 
the villages should be stren.gthened. 

48. For example, a town which functions as the main 

market for the surrounding villages may be made to 
pci'f.erm its role more vigorously if more nedowns oiid 
cpld-storago centres :-o'e bu'lt, or perhaps, f a nc’v 
udiAlesale market ya>'d is developed, ip/h'set-.-ies 

such as processing units which use agricritural pro¬ 
duce as inputs and serv'eing ind;.’stries c.an bo sot up. 

A sugar factorv is a good exempt^ pf a rel?.''ivclv largo 
industrial unit which can be set up 'n a s,rnah town 
and which u’‘ocurcs hs ’"aw material froui toro’ers. 
Tndust.rios which arc nc^ verv sophistic.-.tod, vAtet-j 
locally available TU.ater’als, apart from ag>-’e'’’p,.'’ra.l 
produce, such as wood or dp.'' a.r,d which eraploy Ic'-al 
labour should also be encouraged. 

49. While building up the Erttaller towns eco‘'orr;ic 
functions vis-a-vis the rriraJ areas, wc sho’,7;d not 
neglect the immov'”’"’u';. of infr-structu.rc yn ihere 
towns. One ’ v"i'’v say tha’’ d'>e sfr-rlmd of 

of iiTfrr'fu 


Serious efforts have to be made to raise living con¬ 
ditions in ihcs:; vovy-s b'/ hnp’-oving civic amenities. 
mxpansiGc eff eaoaeinic activity in a town would 
more income, which would be a scarce of 
financing at least part of the development of infra¬ 
structure. 

50. The Government of India has introduced a 
scheme .fo.r the integrated- development of sinall and 
raed>i.-m towns (iDSMT), K.r’rnataka has taken up 
iinplenientation of the IDSMT scltejne in 16 towns 
whose population were below one lakh as per the 


census. 
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contribution. The total project cost in the 16 towns 
is Rs. 997.71 lakhs. So far Rs. 217 lakhs has been 
released but only abo-jt Rs, 94 lakhs has been utilised. 
....’Fto irnpicrriencation of the programme, which is in 
hands of the Municipalities has not been quite 
sStisfuctory. 

The obiective of the IDSMT scheme are to build 
up small and medium towns; as growth and service 
iidEntres and to curb the trend of migration to- big 
toities. However, as pointed out in the report of the 
Study GEroup on the strategy of Urban Development, 
the ^cbeme sirTcrs from three ma.jor defects : 

(g) The selection, of towns is ad hoc; 

(b) The dominant functions of selected tov,'ns 
have not been identified, with the result that 
the scheme is not, tailored to the needs of 
the i,ndivldi!al town; 

(c) The .emphrsis i.s on improving infrastructure 
and not cn developing the economic func¬ 
tions of tli.5 towns. 

-5 ’. Consideratic'^s of city size are not verv imnor- 
tant. T.hc .main, fucc^ions performed by a town and 
Hs econo'TJC the co'nsjdcT’cifio.ns 

Khoulfl fr.’Jire nohev. In "uy case, in Karnataka the^’e 
7 Q. rae ver''' city and this is also the only 

citv wbo.se 'n'ov/tb. caiisos conesm. While the oroivtfi 
-•okQ nf Ra,n‘'^ahDT'^, has to be bronaht down, the o''o^7''n. 
of aJI T o^t.*es sho’.d.d be ccou.raiaed, and at 

'^'ho iof'^piQtrnoture in these ei*!cs 

5^^ fi-Taan de'^-’’otonaeent nohev of the 5;.tate 

should be based on an raealvs’s and assessment of each 
urbam centres fiine^.'ons.. re.sources and potential. Pa-’ 
cent for a few tov.c's wh’ch. may be in a state of irre- 
vc.rs'ible >a''ch tov'cs be m.ade to co’''h'ibute 

ments wc'dd be co'"''"‘' 0 ''a?d of the biepres'^ cities on ^ov 
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which would function as major industrial, commercial 
and educational centres (i e. they would be multi-func¬ 
tional), intermediate tov;?ns which would have some 
industries and would also function as commercial 
centres and the small towns which would mainly act 
as market and service centres for the rural areas and 
would have small industries usine local materials and 
labour. Of course, linkages exist between the largest 
cities and the villages‘also, as these cities provide 
employment to migrants from the rural areas as well 
as manufactured goods and skills to villages, and they 
are supplied with food by the villages. 

We shall now focus on the cjuestloii of a policy for 
Bangalore. However, it must be poined oat that a 
policy for Bangalore cannot !re completely indepen¬ 
dent of the urbanistitio.n policy for the State. If 
Bangalore’s growth is to be restrained, then investment 
and labour have to. be lured to other places, which 
would require the development of certain selected 
cities. Moreover, a.s Bangaloi'e dominates the eco¬ 
nomic scene in Karnataksi and contributes a major 
share of Government reve,nue, the speed and the qua¬ 
lify of its growth liar’C an impact on the entire State. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION AND EMPLOY¬ 
MENT AND SECTORAL DISI’RIBUTION OF 
POPULATION : 

The population of Bangalore Metropolitan area was 
29.13 lakhs according to 19S1 census, BangaIor§?^ 
was seventh largest Citv in the Countn/ according to 
Census, 1971. According to 1981 Census it is the 
fifth largest City, 

The growth of population of Bangalore has been 
studious with reference to growth of population of 
the Country and the State, urban population of the 
Country as well as the State, and the primacy of 
Bangalore in the State. 

The total population of the countr^r increased from 
.'128.91 million to 658.14 million hetv.'ee,n 1971 and 
1981 accounting to an increase of 24.43%. During 
the previous decade the increase was 24.5% , The 
population of the country has increased almost at the 
same rate as in the previous decade. 

When the population in the urban areas are consi¬ 
dered. the increase between 1971 ;>jnd IBSI is 46.02%- 
as against 37.91% in the previous decade 1961—71. 


While the rate of growth of population o! the coun¬ 
try is almost the same during the last two decades, 
the urban population has increased at a higher rate 
compared to the previous decade. It is, therefore, 
evident that there is a trend for urbanisation in 'the 
country. 

Comparing the growth of Class I cities witli refe¬ 
rence to the total urban pcpii!atio,’i of the country, it 
is observed again that the rate cf increase in the 
population of Class I cities was also at a higher rate 
compared to the ptrevious decade. The increase vv\ 
tlic total population of Class I cities between 1971 and 
1981 was 56.83% as against 52.62% in the previous 
decade. It is, therefore, observed that not only the 
urban population is increasing at a higher rate but 
the popuiatiOjU of Class T Cities is also increasing at 
a rapid rate which means that the cities are growing 
faster than the towns. 

Coming to the population of the State, the population 
r)f Karnataka has increased from 29.30 rnillior) in 
1971 to 37.04 million in 1981 showing an increase 
of 26.43% as against 24.22%) during 1961-71. 
Duri,ng 1951-61 the increase was 21.57%. The 
rate of urbanisation is increasing from decade to de- 
c-‘de. Therefore, it is ob.set'/cd that both, in the 
country as well as in the State, the rate of urbanisa- 
fipj^. durinn the recent decades is higher compared to 
the igrevious decades, Planning, should, therefore, 
be re-oriented for higher tmbanisafion rate in the 
country as well as i,n the State, especially the major 
cities. 

The urban population of Karnataka has increased at 
a hieher rate during 1971-81. The increase was 
50.39%) when compared to 35.23% of the previous 
decade. Urbanisation in Karnataka is therefore faster 
iluin the urbanisation in the Country as a whole. 

't'hc population of Banffalore City whejU compared to 
the urban population of the State, it is observed that 
27.19% of the Urban population of K.n,rnataka is in 
Banvalorc itself while there are 250 urban centres in 
tliP State. Durinn the previorm decade population of 
Bang,a1nre was 23.22%) of the State’.s urban, pouula- 
tion. 'Uus sho.ws the priinacv of Bannalovc in Kar¬ 
nataka State. There is. therefore, need for develop¬ 
ing other maior urban centres like Hubh-Dharwad. 
Mauv-'loi's, Mysom. and Belvaiun to relieve the 
nrc'-'S'ire on Bannalore City. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 

. 6 .. 


."r 

9 

l90i ^ 

130 5)1 


2,28 

— 

1.61 " 

._ " 

0~67”' 

. % 

1911 - 

135-25 

3 6 

2-60 

14-5 

1 -92 

19-2 

0-60 

1 -5 

1921 

133-77 

3-3 

3-11 

19-2 

2,40 

25-4 

0-71 

4-2 

1931 . 

146-32 

9 4 

3.96 

27-5 

3.08 

29-1 

0-88 

23-9 

1941 

162-55 

11-1 

5-10 

28-9 

4.07 

32.6 

1-03 

17-0 

1951 

194-0! 

19-4 

9 91 

94-9 

7.79 

91 6 

2-15 

108-7 

1961 . 

235-86 

21 -4 

1207 

21-4 

9.06 

16.7 

3-01 

40-8 

1971 

292-99 

24-2 

16-64 

37-0 

14,22 

56-9 

2.-32 

22-2 

1981 

370-43 

28-91 

29-13 

76-72 

24.82 

74-57 

4-31 

86 
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The population of Bangalore Metropolitan Area has 
increased from 16.54 lakhs in 1971 to 29.13 lakhs 
in 1981 adding a population of 12.59 lakhs during the 
decade. The population in the City Corporation 
areas has increased from 14.22 lakhs to 24.82 lakhs. 
In the Corporation area alone, a population of 10.6 
lakhs is added. The population increase is therefore 
very enormous and the population added in the City 


corporation area itself is equal to a metropolitan city. 
Regarding the growth, of population outside the City 
Corporation area but including the BDA Extension 
area, the population increase was only 4.31 lakhs. 
Tire above figures show that the population has inten¬ 
sified in the Corporation area by intensified develop¬ 
ments and that there is much scope for accommodating 
additional populatum in the BDA extension areas. 


Year 


bangalore urban agglomeration 

Sectorial Distribution of Population 

Total Culfitators Agricultural Live stock Mining & Manufacturing 

Workers labourers forestry etc. quarrying processing ser¬ 

vicing repairs 
Household 
Industry 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1971 .... 487920 3289 3115 3214 351 13069 

Other than Household Construction Trade & Commerce Transport & Other Non-Workers 

Communications Services 

162493 22609 89690 59685 130405 1165859 
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Sectorial Distribution of Population 
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3. Special distfibation of population and employment 
and its evaluation over the years ; 

The population density of 1981 shows high density 
of more than 400 persons per acre in the central area 
and on the western part of the city covering Rajajinagar. 
Densities from 300 to 400 are observed in a portion 
of Rajajinagar, M. R. Palya, Tannery Road, Hennur 
Road, Banaswadi Road, Ulsoor Area, Sampangirama- 
nagar area, Shivajinagar area, Gandhinagar, Chamaraj- 
pet and Sudharaanagar. 

Densities upto 200 are observed in the Cantonment 
areas and the extensions. 

Densities upto 100 persons per areas are observed 
in the peripherial areas and in some areas within the 
City where big residential bungalows are existing. 

4. Urban Infrastrusture service, water supply, sewerage 
transport and others: 

Bangalore, the fifth largest metropolitan City in 
India has acute traffic and transportation problems. 
The main problem is that of providing an efficient 
mass transportation system. 


The number of vehicles registered Bangalore metro¬ 
politan area was 1,96,969 as on 31-3-1982. 

The total number of vehicles during 1971-72 was 
only 59,393. The increase during the 10 years is 
222%. Every year about 21,000 vehicles are added in 
the City. The number of vehicles in Bangalore are 
one for every persons. 

During a period of 20 yea]-.s, the mass transit trips 
per day has increased from 2.40 lakhs in 1961-62 to 
10.16 lakhs trips in 1982-83 which works out to an 
annual growth of about 14%. 

The total number of buses maintained by the B.T.S. 
has increased from 256 vehicles in 1961-62 to 922 
in 1981-82 showing an increase by 3,6 times during 
20 years. In spite of this increase in number of vehi¬ 
cles, the mass transportation situation is not good as 
the roads designed several decades back are carrying 
the present day traffic in spite of the tremendous in¬ 
crease in traffic. 

Realising the need for improving traffic and trans¬ 
portation problems, the Department of Town Planning 
conducted comprehensive traffic and transportation 
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studies during 1964-65 in collaboration with the Cent¬ 
ral Road Research Institute, New Dehi. The study 
recommended improving the mass transportation by 
bus, reorganisation of bus routes, formation of ring 
roads and radial roads, widening of roads, creation of 
parking lots etc. ITie study also recommended a ring 
railway for Bangalore City as it was found that bus 
transportation may not cater to the heavy demand for 
mass transportation in the City. Several of these 
recommendations were implemented by the local agen¬ 
cies. 

The Government of Karntaka Constituted a Traffic 
CeU in the Department of Town Planning to under¬ 
take comprehensive traffic and transportation surveys 
and analysis. The Traffic Cell conducted compre¬ 
hensive tra.f!ic and transportation suiweys like; the 
Origin-Destination surveys, 5% sample Socio-Econo¬ 
mic Survey of households; Mass Transportation Sur¬ 
vey covering boih buses and railway, speed and delay 
suiwey etc., and several reports explaining the pro¬ 
blems have been prepared after analysis of the data 
by the Karnataka Government Computer Centre. 

Rapid Transit System 

In view of the acute mass transportation problems 
and realising that it is not possible for the B.T.S. to 
cater to the very heavy demand for mass transportationy- 
the Goverinnent of Karnataka entrusted to the Rail-'' 
ways the Tcchno-Economic Feasibility Study for pro¬ 
vision of a mass rapid transit system for Bangalore 
City. The metropolitan Transnort Project (Railways), 
Madras conducted the study in consultation with the 
B.D.A., ♦aking into consideration the development of 
Bammlore unto 2001 A.D. for a population of 70 
lakhs. 

The Study v/as completed and the Techno-Econo¬ 
mic Feasibility Study Report was presented by the 
Union Minister of State for Railways to the Chief 
Ministo'’ of Karnataka on 12-9-1983. 

Th? proposals of the Study are as follows ;—■ 

A. 'inbnrhc'.n Electrified System 

fl) Bamralorc—^Whitefield 
(23.13 km) 

(2) Banaalorc—^ICenceri 
(12.35 km) 

''31 Bannalorc—UlV'fT 
(18.75 km) 

B. Ciradar Railway (Ring Railway) 

Banas'.vadi Road— 

Jalahalli— 

Banaswadi Road 
(57.94 km) 

C. Rapid Transit System 

PO Corridor 

Rajaiinagar to 
Tavananar 
('12.20'km) 

('’I East—West Corridor 
Hudson Circle to 
Krish n ?.ra ] apnrnm 
(11.230 km) 


The above proposals are to introduce broad guage 
suburban system utilising the existing Madras Rail¬ 
way line, Tumkur line and the Mysore line with 
bitiad guage electrified system. 

The second proposal is to introduce Circular Rail 
System utilising a portion of the existing Salem rail¬ 
way line from Jalahally to Banaswadi and the existing 
HAL line from Madras line to HAL and to form nev/ 
broad guage circular railway to cover the following 
points : 

1. Byappanahalli 

2. Indiranagar 

3. Vibhuthipura 

4. Marathahalli 

5. Kariyammana Agrahara 

6. Belandur 

7. Ambulipura 

8. Agara 

9. Koramangala 

10. Hosur Road 

11. Madiwala 

12. Bannerghatta Road 
Jayanagar 

14. Banashankari 

15. Writers Colony 

16. Remco 

17. Vijayanagar 

18. Magadi Road 

19. Peenya South 

20. Peenaya North 

21. Jalahalli 

22. B.E.L. 

23. Rajamahal Vilas Extn. 

24. Hebbal 

25. Tannery Road 

26. Lingarajapuram 

The third proposal is to introduce Rapid Transit 
System from Rajajinagar to Jayanagar and from 
Krishnarajapuram to Jayanagar via. Hudson circle, 
Rajajinagar to Jayanagar route will cover Rajajinagar, 
fhrakashnagar. City Railway Station, Race 
Course, K. R. Circle, Hudson Circle, City 
Market, Siddaiah Circle, Jayanagar and J.P. Nagar. 
The rapid transit route from K.R. Puram to Jayanagar 
covers Old Madras Road, Indiranagar, Dickenson 
Road, Brigade Road, Central Street, Cubbon Road, 
M.G. Road, Hudson Circle, City Market, Siddaiah 
Circle and Jayanagar. These proposals are planned 
on a phased programme and will be taken up in the 
railway budget with active assistance from the State 
Government. The Southern Railway has already for¬ 
warded proposals to the Railway Board for allocation 
of funds for this project. 
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I'he B.D.A. lias iiicorporateci liie pi' 0 |Josed align- 
ments in this Comprehensive Deveiopment rian. ine 
B.D.A. as well as the B.C.C. will have to control buna- 
mg operations to see thai me proposed aiigaincnis are 
not aiiected due to inoiscriiniuaie buitaing activities 
and sulncient margin is proviaeo lor inu-oaucmg rail 
lacility witnout any problems. 

The Govermnent of Karnataka has constituted a High 
Level Committee with the Minister lor uroan Deveiop¬ 
ment as the Chairman with several heeretaries to 
Government, departmental heads, and heads of local 
agencies as members. 

ir me railway mas transportation system is intro- 
uuced and the lull system ol ring roads are developed, 
me people or liangatore will have reliel troin the trathc 
and transportation problems. 

Uulitiea and Services 
(Aj V/ater Supply : 

Chamarajandra Water Works was the first scheme of 
protected water supply to Bangalore undertaken m the 
year 16^4 A.D. Tne sources of water supply for tills 
scheme was Arkavathi River with reservoir at 
Hesaragiiatta. The scheme was designed for a popu¬ 
lation of Z,50,000 providmg f2i gahons per capita, 
it was anticipated that tne supply would be sufficient 
to meet tne city s needs lor three decades, that is upto 
1921. Later, the supply of water became inadequate 
tor the growmg population of Bangaforc and a scheme 
with reservoir at 1 hippagondanahalli was designed, in 
tiiis scheme, tiie first phase was designed in I92f> to 
provide a supply of 6 million gallons at tlie rate of 20 
gallons per capita for a population of 3 lakhs. The 
population of Bangalore in the year 1933 was about 
3,40,000 and tlie available water supply schemes could 
supply only 16 gallons per capita. The second stage 
of Thippagondanahaili water works was taken up and 
a total supply of 26.51 MGD of water supply was 
available to the city apart from 0.85 MGD water from 
Hesaragiiatta. This supply was for a population of 15 
lakhs at the rate of 18 gallons per capita including 
supplies to industrial concerns, public parks, etc. 

The rapid increase of population in the Bangalore 
Metropolitan Planning Area necessitated formulation 
of bigger schemes of water supply and the Cauvery 
project at a cost of Rs, 300 million in the first stage 
and an additional Rs. 300 million for the II stage was 
taken up. The cost of the first stage scheme is revised 
to Rs. 357 millions. The project is being executed by 
a special agency called the Bangalore Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board since 1964. Even after commis¬ 
sioning of the second stage project the supply of water 
will be far below the national standard. Ths Board 
has therefore proposed to take up the 270 MLD 
Cauvery Water Supply Scheme. Stage III estimated 
to cost about Rs- 240 crores. 

The present capacity of all the water supply installa¬ 
tions is 290 MLD which works out to 85 litres per 
capita. Tlie desirable supply is 200 litres per capita. 


liut in view of tiic shonage m the water supply re¬ 
sources, It IS omy possible to supply co tmes per 
bay. 

The requirement of water upto 1991 and 2001 has 
been studied and supply of atiea.st iOO fitres per capita 
IS worKed out. The total supply requned lor 45 lakns 
population by 1991 whi be about 450 MLD and by 
2001 about 700 MLI> i.e. 2.4r tunes me present 
supply. 

For tlie additiontd requirement ox 410 MLD by 2001, 
the Cauvery U htage wih cover 135 MLD ana ilT 
Sitage 270 iVijLD wmefi is just enougn h me popuiauon 
growth is according to tlie projections now maae. 

(Bj Sewerage ; 

The City area is covered by 3 naturat valicys. Kora- 
mangala and Vnshabhavauh vaiieys and major vaiieys 
Oraimng tiie entire old city and a portion or civii and 
mihtary area on the soutn eastern and soutri-westem 
sides, separately. The Lhailaghatta vaiicy arams cx- 
ciubiveiy me gieater part ot civu and rmntary area. 

Hearty 90% of the city area and ?5^o of ihc Can- 
tomueut area are covered oy the sevi'ers. Tne Corpora¬ 
tion has made several improveinenis oy providing 
dupheate sewers to haudie hierease m sewage m seve¬ 
ral areas of the city consequent upon the deveiopment 
of The area and increase in tiic density of population. 
'The total area served by the sewer is more than 230 
sq. kms. (90 sq, miles). With the rapid increase in 
population the schemes proposed from time to time 
for disposal and treatment of tiie city sevyage are get¬ 
ting out of date. Steps have been taken to convey 
sewage beyond the buht up area of Bangalore and for 
effective ti-eatment. 

Government constituted a special committee in 1951 
to study the problems of sewage. Later on, a work¬ 
ing group was constituted in 1958 to give modified 
recommendations tor Bangalore Water Supply ana 
sewerage disposal schemes. The working group sug¬ 
gested treatment and dispo.sal mettiods tor each of tiiC 
3 natural valleys. The proposal for Vrisiiabiiavathi 
valley was to provide a 36" outfall sewer upto the Gov¬ 
ernment Electric f^'actory and to install a primary treat¬ 
ment plant at the tail end. It was suggested to utilise 
the effluent for irrigation ot about 640 hectares of Lnd 
available round about. The proposal for Chailagliatta 
valley was for tteatnient of the sewage and utilising the 
effluent to irrigate 60 hectares of land and allowing the 
remaining quantity into ChaUaghatta Tank to find its 
way into the natural course, 

The Bangalore Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
was constituted by Government on 1-10-1964 under 
the Bangalore Water Supply and Sewerage Board Act, 
1964. The Bangalore Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board is charged with the responsibilities of operating 
and maintaining the entire water supply installation 
and sewerage system of the Metropolitan Area. The 
cost of the first stage sewerage system is Rs. 30 million 
and the second stage another Rs. 30 million. Apart 
from the general system of sewerage niaintairicd by 
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the Water Supply and Sewerage Board, in the exten¬ 
sions where B.D.A. schemes are implemented, branch 
sewers are laid by the B.D.A. 

The present capacity of tlie sewerage treatment 
mstallations is as follows ;— 

Kpraraangala and Chollaghatta valleys . . 36 MOD 

Vrishabhavathy valley.27 MGD 

I'oial ... 63 MGD 


The total capacity including the proposed expansion 
is as follows ; 

Koramangala and Chellagbatta Valley 48 MGD 

Vrishabhavathi Valley - . 40 MGD 

New scheme from Hebbal zone . 8S MGD 

11 MGD 


99 MGD 

The Bangalore Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
may have to take up suitable action to implement 
sewerage schemes required for the proposed popula¬ 
tion for the years 1991 and 2001. 

C. Compost Plant : 

The Karnataka State Agro Industries Corporation has 
taken up Rs- 95 lakhs compost plant at Koraman- 
gala. This plant wi.ll be maintained by the Agro Indus¬ 
tries Corporation in collaboration with the Municipal 
Corporation. The Ce.nt.ral Government subsidy for 
this project is Rs. 36 lakhs and share of Rs. 25 lakhs 
in the investment. Funds are also raised from Iho 
financial institutions. The City’s garbage is used as 
raw material and the compost plant will produce 200 
tonnes of compost per day and 59600 tonnes annually. 

D. Power : 

The total electric power available in the State during 
1970-71 was 4226 million units which increased to 
5196 in 1973-74 and 6186 in 1974-75. The energy 
availability and requirement in the State for the years 
1975-76 to 1978-79 were as follows : 

1975-76 76-77 77-78 78-79 

Requirement in 

million units . 6.780 7,560 8.290 8,760 

Available 4,626 4,626 5,196 6 186 


The following axe the details of electric power avail¬ 
able and energy required in the State as well as Banga¬ 
lore during 1982-83. 


Karnataka State 

Bangalore 

1. Electric power 




available in 




82-83 . 

1739-0 

M.Es. 

335 M.E 

2 . Energy requir¬ 




ed in for 




82-83 . 

10201 

M.Us. 

1965 M.b 


E. Telephones : 

It is observed that the Bangalore Telephones is not 
able to provide telephones according to the present 
demand in Bangalore City. There is acute shortage 
in the provision of telephones. The number of tele¬ 
phones ill Bangalore as on 31-1-1983 was 61,896 
covering a population of about 30 lakhs. The mini¬ 
mum requirement of telephones upto the year 1991 is 
about one lakh and about 1.5 lak h by 2001. The 
Bangalore Telephones may have to work out prog¬ 
rammes for achieving this target. 

5. Shelter situation including current state of housing 
stock annual uccrealion of formal and informal 
housing stock : 

Housing ; 

3 

1. Housing is an important aspect of any town or 
city. Unless proper bousing is provided the City 
cannot function efficiently' A study of problem of 
housing in Bangalore revealed that the number of 
houses according to the 1971 census is 2,45,057 for 
a population of 16.54 lakhs in the metropohtaii area 
of Bangalore. The increase in the number of houses 
between 1961-197! was 1,02,757 with a shortage of 
about 47,000. 

2. The population of Bangalore according to 1981 
Census was 29.13 lakhs. As the census figures on 
housing is not yet available the number of houses dur¬ 
ing 1981 and the number of houses required during 
the design years 1991 and 2001 AD have been worked 
out based on assumptions according to the trend of 
population growth and provision of housing etc. The 
following table shows the population, number of 
houses, increase in number of houses, provision of 
houses, and shortage. 


Year 






Population 
in lakhs 

Houses 

I ncrease or 
Regd. No. of 
Houses 

Provision 

Shortage 

1 






2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1951 






9-81 

84,549 

— 

— 


1961 






12 07 

1,42,300 

57,751 

— 

-- 

1971 






16-54 

2,45,057 

1,02,757 

— 

47,000 

1981 



- 



29-13 

4,71,573 

7.,26,816 

1,75,000 

-51,316 

1991 

- 





45 00 

6,93,000 

2,21,127 

2,00,000 

46,127 

2000 






70 00 

10,25,000 

3,32,000 

2,25.000 

1,07,000 

















3. The total No. of houses required for the projected 
population of 45 lakhs in the year 1991 wiU be about 

6,93,000 cUiQ 10.25 lakhs for a population of 70,00 
lakhs in the year 2001. It will not be realistic if 
assumptions are made to show that there will be no 
deficit in the housing. Housing deficit will continue 
inspife of the best effoi ts of the local developing agen¬ 
cies and the objective sliould be to gradually improve 
the housing .situation compared to the population 
size. 

4. The agencies involved in the provision of hous¬ 
ing are the Karnataka Housing Board, Bangalore 
Development Authority, Karnataka Slum Clearance 
Board, Bangalore City Corporation, housing societies 
and housing by the general public. 


schemes at the RMV 11 Stage is being taken up 
shortly. 

11. There are about 400 slum.s in Bangalore with 
a population of about 2.00 lakhs. 

12. The number of slums on BDA, lands are 64. 
The BDA has allotted 60 acres of land in Nandini 
Layout to the Kamataka Slum Clearance Board for 
re-hafaiiitating the slum dwellers, the BDA, is also 
re-habilitating slum dwellers in the BDA, area by 
pioviding smali aiic;s ia several layouts and also 
providing dereloped uiintn and houses in Kumara- 
swamy lay'-out. The HUDCO i.s financing the 
scheme for rehabilitation of slum dwellers taken 
up at Kumaraswamy I.ayout, 


The Bangalore Development Authority has a pro¬ 
gramme of providing house.s to the E.W.S., LIG, 
MIG and HIG. 

5. The erstwhile City Improvement Trust Board, 
Bangalore from its inception (26-1-1945) formed 
65 layouts of which 54 wcie completed and handed 
over to the Bangalore City Corporation for mainte¬ 
nance. The BDA has at present 32 new schemes 
for layout.s covering an area of 6000 hectares at a 
cost of 83.36 crores to provide 92,818 sites so as 
to meet the demand under all categories. These 
layouts are in different stages of progress. 

6. Seven housing schemes at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 506,43 lakhs was taken up by the EDA, to 
provide 3625 fiats, out of which 1850 flats are for 
the E.W.S., 1458 flats for the LIG and 317 for the 
MIG. The schemes are ; 

1. Town I Stage 

2. Austin Town U Stage 

3. AuhiinTown III Stage 

4. Domlur I Stag'w 

5. Domi'W II Stave 

(i, Kalia,liali'; Sdievuo 

7. Kuiitaraswiimi' I..ayout 
Housing SdiBrne 

7. A loan assisiance of: Rs. 364.10 lakhs was ob¬ 
tained from the HUDCO, New Delhi. All the 826 
flats in multi-stoiicd buildings at Austin Town I 
Stage, 236 flats at Domlur 11 Stage were completed 
and allotted. 

8. A scheme feu' provitiing 158 flats at Kalahalli 
ha.s been taken up and is in progress. 

9. To provide sufficient number of houses, the 
BDA, has taken up three self financing schemes to 
cover LIG, MIG, and HIG houses at a total cost 
of Rs. 33.35 crorcs. The proposed number of 
houses in these schemes arc as follows : 


1. LIG 

2. MIG 

3. HIG 


558 houses 
946 Do. 
980 Do. 

2484 houses 


10. These houses under the sefl financing schemes 
Lire proposed in the BTM—^I„.ayoat, Nandini Lay¬ 
out and RMV II Stage Layoai-._ The Housee pro¬ 
posed in EtMV II Stage are for HIGs. The schemes 
at BTM and Nandini are under progress, and the 


13. A scheme fo.r the constmciion of 1000 houses 
for the benefit oi Hconoinicaliy Weaker Sections 
was taken up by the BDA, and has been completed. 
Assistance of IiUDCO was obtained for the scheme 
costing Rs. 60.00 lakhs. 1000 more houses are 
proposed iii the .same area for the benefit of eco¬ 
nomically weaker sections at a cost of Rs. 60 lakhs 
vfilh finaaciai assistance from the HUDCO. 

14. 7"hc BB3\„ is also pioviding platforms at 
KMRSL free of cost for housing the EWS. 

15. It is programmed to provide about 3000 small 
i-sites to the E'9/S, free of cost in the schemes of the 
BDA, like the BTM scheme RM.V II Stage and the 
.schemes near h'ennur—Road--Ban.aswadi Road Lay¬ 
out. So far the BDA has allotted 1000 sites in 
BTM scheme, T7S in RMV II and 150 sites in 
BSlk 11 .Stage. 

16. Earlier there was a provision in the BDA Act 
that the KHB should not take up housing in the 
Bangalore Metropolitan Area. Later, thi.s was 
Vrnend-ed to provide tor housing by the KHB, sub¬ 
ject to conformity with the deveiopiuent plan of the 
J3DA-. It is desirable that the KHB take.s up a 
number ol housing schemes iyi the Bangalore Met¬ 
ropolitan Area to meet the demand for housing in 
B.angalorc. Apart from the on going schemes at Yela- 
hanka, KM, .Laytuit, Agrahara Dasarahally, a few 
more sdicmos arc beii'ig proposed by the KHB in 
Bangalore. 

17. According to the. ■^:^resent growth of the City, 
1.50 lakhs population is added to the City every 
year, for which 30,000 sites/housing units are to 
be provided. ,4s.sumirig that 50% of the require¬ 
ment will be met by the Karnataka Housing Board. 
Government Depanments, Public Sector undertak¬ 
ings the housing societies and the public, the Banga¬ 
lore Dcvclopnient Authority will have to form at- 
least 15,000 .sites/housing units per year to meet 
the situation in the future. Every year 1230 acres 
of land is to be developed by the Bangalore Deve¬ 
lopment Authority, the extent being gradually in¬ 
creased. 

As there is heavy demand for the developed resi¬ 
dential sites in the Bangalore Metropolitan Area in 
view of the rapid growth of Bangalore, the Banga- 
iars Developrasni Authoriiy also permits develop¬ 
ment of layouts by the housing socisties. A number 
of housing societies are functioning in the Bangalore 
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Metropolitan Area and are contnbnting to the pru- 
viiiou Cl developed toeeo eites to treir Keoibers. 
These layouts are approved by the Bangalore Dcvc- 
Icpmcnt Authority according to the siandaLcIs oi 
the Bangalore Development Authority under the 
siipervision of the BDA Engineers. 

The Bangalore Devdopiiient Authority will take 
up large scale land acquisition and development 
programmes to meet the dcraa.ud for sites. 

Noie : 


B.D.A 

KHB 

RMV 

B.T.M. 

B.S.K. 

K.M. 

KMRSL 


— Bangalore Devclopnrent Authority 

— Karnataka Kousing Board 

— Rajamaliai Vilas 

— Bangalcrs Tavarekers Madivaia 

— Banashankari 

— Kora.maiigala 

— Kurnarasvvairiy Layout 


6. Legal and administrative framework for urban 
planning and Management. 

Karnataka Town and Country Planning Act 1961, 
came into force frcin 15-1-65. It provides for the 
co.nstitution of Tovim Plinming Authorities for the 
preparation of Outline Development plan, Compre¬ 
hensive Development Plan and for taking up of 
Town Planning schemes vx the areas within their 
jiuisdiction. it also prov.ides for creation of Slate 
Town Planning Board with the Minister in-charge 
of Town Planning as Chairman and Director of 
Town Planning as Meiribcr-Secrclary for advising 
the State Government regarding planning and deve¬ 
lopment for determining principles a;;d policies for 
achieving the balanced development of the state as 
a whole. 


8. Planning Strategy. 

Formal planning strategy adopted, if any covering 
various aspects s.och as' hnd-UKs and transport 
policy, employment location policy, land policy etc. 


The Government of Karnataka has constituted a 
cciLimlltee on lab^^nisaiioji in Karnataka (Sub¬ 
group of economic A pianning Council) under the 
Cnairinatiship of Br. Charles M. Correa for the 
purpose of evolving an urbanisation policy for Kar¬ 
nataka. The CcmraiLLCc has submitted an interim 
report to the Govenimeat for consideration. 

9. Probleriis encountered in implementation of the 
accepted pianning strategy. 

There is lack of co-ordination among the agencies 
coiicerncd in Development activities such as Deve- 
fopinent Authorities, City Improvement Boards, City 
Imprcvemciii Trust Board, Municipal Corporations, 
iVIunicipalitics, viilagc Fanchayats, Revenue Autho¬ 
rities, Karnataka .industrial Area Development 
Board, Karnataka BoL-sing Board, Karnataka Elec¬ 
tricity Board, 'Telephone Department, Bangalore 
Water Supply and Sewerage Board, Karnataka Urban 
Water Sttpply and Drainage Board, Karnataka Slum 
Clearance Board etc. 

2. Financial constraints for acquisition and deve¬ 
lopment as per plan prcpostil. 

It iuust be emphasised that the objective should 
not be to arrest the growth of Bangalore or to 
aciuevc a zero grov/th rate, and certainly not to 
cause the decline of Bangalore (a negative growth 
rata). Such a policy would have disastrous con¬ 
sequences for the State. The aim siiouk! be to re¬ 
duce the growth rate of Bangalore, so that the city 
keeps growing but not at a terrific speed. Theoriti- 
caljy it is possible to compute an optimum growth 
rate or phasing cf growth rates for Bangalore on the 
l)'!S<s of tljc capacity of the infrastructure and the 
extent to which the infrastriictiire can be expanded, 
keeping specified financial constraints in view. Ob¬ 
viously there are. also physical constraints on the 
expansion of infrastructure. For example, water 
supply to Baugaiorc cannot be increased indefinitely : 


APPENDIX XYII 


Present and Potential .MfLultura’ 73?o4y:;tba ia Aaraat-vu in 1233 ; 


S!, Crops 

Area 

pT.;*,:v.int 

No. 

iOinfa.;i 

pro'Jactlcity 


!!i -000 

in kgs/ 


hect. 

IlFCt. 

'A. 2. 

.... 3. 

4-- * 

1. Rica ..... 

. . 4uotr 

1500 ' 

2. Jov/ar. 

2410-00 

626 

3. Ragi ..... 

95100 

1311 

4. Bajra ..... 

5. Maize. 

3S5 00 

493 

191 -00 

2848 

6, Wheat. 

203 00 

460 

7. Minor Millets 

190 00 

434 

]. Total Cereals . 

47 IT 00 

908 

II. Total Puls3.s . 

1364 00 

414 

in. Total foodgrains 

637300 

768 

IV, Total Oilseeds . 

1719-00 

616 

V. Annua! Crops ; 



1. Cotton 

913 00 

102 

2. Tobacco 

48 m 

650 

Note ; The .dgures of pro Iv.ciiviiy use 

i intiiebjnkbtua 

“ Package Gi 

out the pote.'itial production ii 

1 respect of difiere 

.at crops. 


;i:toS Rainted CroiHaudt'ae gap ia ProdneSvity aad production 


Present 

Potaatia'i 

Potential 

"gap .. 

estimated 

■orc)d'jcti-./(ty 

prodn. in- 

— 

— 

pr ;)dn. in 

in kgs/ 

lakhs tons. Productivity 

Production 

lakhs tons 

hect. 

in kgh 


in lakh 



hect. 


tons. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6-!7 

21 00 

S-63 

600 

2-45 

IS 09 

2000 

48-20 

1374 

33-11 

12 47 

2030 

19-02 

689 

6-55 

1 76 

1500 

5-33 

1002 

3-57 

3-49 

3S00 

7 26 

952 

T77 

0 90 

iOOO 

2 03 

540 

1 13 

0-93 

1200 

2-23 

716 

1 -35 

42 81 

1963 

92-73 

1060 

49-94 

7 72 

1050 

19 57 

636 

IT 85 

50-53 

1708 

112-32 

939 

6T79 

10 50 

1200 

20 63 

534 

10 13 

0 93 

200 

T83 

93 

0 90 

0 3i 

IftOO 

0'43 

350 

017 


Practices for High Yie’.ds” aro takeufor the purepose of working 
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The Gcvenmient should make every ehort to have at 
kait iiie new major i,vidust...d ami, whether privaic 
soeior or pubiic sector, iocaied m each oi these ciUes 
because a unijor iridustry siunulaies the j^rowth oi 
various ancillary iiidastrkj and also ol trade and 
services. The intrastructuie has to be developed in 
a big way. Very aUracuve lucenirves should be 
olitied to persons who start industries in these 
centres. 

3S. r'ls far as ouier towns are concerned, they will 
not be e.:s auiacuvc to new industries as the major 
cciures but neveiurekss some new industries would 
CO.lie up ill ine oti.cr towns also. This should be 
cocoaraged, i.iougii tiie Government would not be able 
to piovicie as masiy resources i'or the development 
ot these lowns as lor Uic major industrial centres. 
Hie mdusiiks uiai wouid come- up in these towns 
Vvuuia mostly be o,!ies that obtain iiieir raw niate- 
riais iocaxiy such as oil miiis, paper mills, mineral 
industries, etc. 

3y. it may be noted that the policy oj industrial 
disposal has met with some measure of success in 
Maharashtra. I'hc growth rate of Bombay fell during 
Is71-8I but the growth rates of cities like iSlagpur, 
Nasik, Aurangabad and Taibhani have increased 
subsiantially. 

40. Some have argued that Bangalore is not only 
an iiidustrial city but aiso an administrative and 
cducaiit.:,u:'d centre, and tiierclore its giowth can be 
coihiOiicd aiso by sniithig oiliecs and institutions out 
of Bangalore. However, shiUnig offices out of 
liaiigaioic would be very e.xpciisivc and would create 
n.uiiiertju.s axhiiimstrative probiCihs. The costs would 
outweigh the gains. We have not even suggested 
siutiiiig iiuuist.ial LV-iits. However, Just as new large 
ind-istries .'.hoald not be permitted in Baugaiore, new 
large institutions, except hospitals, need nut be 
encouingcd. 

Ol. Can the Siiudi towns near Baugaiore uelp to 
lessen tile pressure on Bangalore ? We cannot really 
expcei the smaii towns like Ramanagaram, Hoskote 
or /h'nkal to become couiiiei-magncts to Bangalore. 
They are too puny to compete with the metropolis. 
Tliey could luncticn as satellite towns in the sense of 
uormiioiy towns, i.c., persons would reside in the 
smuli towns and commute to Bangalore for work. 
Inis wouid reduce congestion in Bangalore to some 
extent (in rcoiucntiai areas) but cjn the other hand, 
iim-iC noasuig and uincr facilities would have to be 
providca in the sniall lowns. it may be more cco- 
noniical to provide these additional amenities in 
Bangalore itself. 

62. A po.^sible danger of a policy of banning new 
industries in Br,rigaic,rc is that the existing industries 
wouid become obsolescent in the course of time and 
wouid not be replaced by new industries. This 
would result in a "decline in economic activity and 
the city ii.ay begin to decay, like Calcutta and 
Cornbay. It may not be wise to shut out nev/ invest¬ 
ment viliich i.iso br'p.gs new technology. Hence a 
long-term policy for Bangalore should provide for 


the continued growth of cconomk activity. The ban 
on new large industries need not be a permanent 
feature of policy but can t:e revised after the growth 
rate is lowered to a rca.soaabie level. 

63. Charles Correa suggested that Bangalore 

could be developed ms a :neiropoiiian office centre 
similar to Bombay, wire re a large ■■'lumber of com¬ 
panies would have their head oiiices. This would 
guarantee the futiu'e economic weii-being of the city 
even if the number of new indusiries is reduced to a 
trickle. This iiiay also lead to the establishment of 
new industrial units in Karnataka as many of the 
companies would prefer to locate their factories not 
far away from their head olFices. More income tax 
would also be realised in Kar.nataka if Company 
head offices come to Bangalore. 

64. However, while Bombay is undoubtedly con¬ 
gested, very few companies which have their regis¬ 
tered o.ffices in Bombay may bs willing to shift 'to 
Bangalore as they may that the costs of disclocation 
would be worthwhile. In any case the Government 
will have to offer incentives if it wishes to attract a 
large number of company offices in Bangalorc_ such 
as land in Central areas for office buildings. In 
Bangalore hardly any land in central area is available 
with the Government and what is available would 
be required for Government use. 

65. Perhaps as living conditions continue to dete¬ 
riorate in Bombay and Calcutta, compauies will start 
flocking to Bangalore on tiieir own witliout a,ny 
persuation by the Government. After all Bangalore 
enjoys the reputation of being a good place to live 
in. 

66. Apart from measures to bring down the growth 
rate of the metropolis, action is aiso required to 
improve the level and qualily of services in Bangalore 
and to pla,'i the location of residential colonics, work¬ 
places, educational and recreational centres in a more 
scientific manner. To the extent physically possible, 
tire city would have to be reshaped or restructured. 

67. The point is that even if Bangalore’s growth is 
biought dov\n considerably, tlie ciiy would still grow 
and the additions to population v/uuld be large V-i 
absolute terms. Tiie city has to accommodate the 
additional population and the existing structure of 
Bangalore is not designed to cope with increasing 
pressure. 

68. A model proposed by Charles Correa envisages 
the eslablislimeiit of a linear corridor between ITI 
and HMT (an East-West axis) and a ISortii-South 
line connecting the existing city centre to the East- 
West corridor. The point at which the North-South 

The third class of forests include those tracts which 
thougl; true forests, produce oniy the inferior sorts of 
vimber, or the smaller growtlis of the better sorts, 
Jn some cases the supply of fuel for manafac'Lures, 
railways, and like purposes, is of such importance that 
these forests fall more properly under the second 
class, a,nd much be mainly managed as commercial 
undertakings. But the forests now to, be considered 
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are those which are useful chiefly as supplying fuel 
and fodder or grazing for local consumption; and 
these must be managed mainly the interests of the 
population of the tract which obtained its forest re¬ 
quirements from this source.. The first object to be 
aimed at is to preserve tlie wood and grass from 
destruction; for user must not be exercised so as to 
afinihiliite its subject, aod the people must be pro¬ 
tected against their own improvidence. The second 
object should be to supply the produce of the forest 
to the greatest advantage and convenience of the 
people. To these two objects all considerations of 
revenue should ordinary he subordinated. 

It must not be supposed from the preceding remarks 
that it is the intention of the Government of India 
to forego all revenue from the large areas lliat arc 
valuable chiefly for the fuel and fodder which they 
yield. Cases must be distinguished. Where the areas 
in question afford the only grazing and the only 
supply of fuel vo villages which lie around or within 
them, the necessities of the inhabitants of these vil¬ 
lages must be treated as paramount, and they should 
be satisfied at the most moderate rates and with as 
little direct oflieial interference as possible. But 
where the villages of the tract have already ample 
pasture grounds attached to their cultivation and 
ow'ned and managed by tlicmseivcs and where the 
Crown lands merely supplement these pastures, and 
afford grazing to a nomad pastoral population, or to 
the herds that shift from one portion of the country 
to another with the chatiges of the season, Govern¬ 
ment may justly expect to. reap a fair income from 
its property. Even in such cases, however, the 
convenience and advanlage of the graziers should 
be studiously considered, and flic inhabitants of the 
locality, or those who habitually graze over it, should 
have a preferential claim at rates materially lower 
thap might be obtained in the open market. It will 
often be advantageous to fix the grazing demand 
upon a village or a nomad community policies for 
the State, and at the same time to co-ordi¬ 
nate the policies vvith policies on diflerent economic 
sectors and social welfare activities. Tlris body 
could be a Cabinet Sub-Committee, aided by repre¬ 
sentatives of diflerent Government departments. 
Alternatively, the State Town Planning Board, which 
is constituted under the Karnataka Towp and 
Country Planning Act of 1961, could be strengUicned 
and entrusted with greater authority to enable it to 
play an active and effective role. 

71. In view of Bangalore's importance an authority 
must be created to deal with the plan,ned develop¬ 
ment of the Metropolitan Region. At present the 
Bangalore- Development Authoriti- is the statutory 


P'Jannsng Aufhori^ for Bangalore. However, the 
BDA has largely neglected its planning function and 
has concentrated on land development. Even the 
planning is mostly physical planning wdth the em- 
piiasis on zoning of land-use. The economic aspects 
of the region’s growth are neglected. 

72. The Government has created a statutory body 
known as tire Bangaiorc Metropolitan Region Deve¬ 
lopment Authority. This body would prepare a plan 
for the comprehensive development of the entire 
Bangalore district as well as propos-als for specific 
projects. The Authority would exercise control over 
important developments in the Region. It would 
co-ordinate the functioning of the B.D.A., the 
Bangalore Water Supply apd Sewerage Board, the 
Bangalore City Corporation, the .Slum Clearance 
Board, the Housing Board and ether agencies and 
would have the power to give them directions. Tlie 
Chief Minister would be the ChaiTniau of the 0.MDA 
and tile Urban Development Minisici the Vice-Chair¬ 
man. This would give the Authoiity coiisidcrable 
clout and prestige. 


HUBLI 

2. GROWTH OF POPULATION AND EMPLOY¬ 
MENT & SECTORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

Hubli City which had a population of only 59913 in 
1901 has increased to 3,53,007 in 198!. The in¬ 
crease of population from 1901 to 1921 w'as rathe; 
slow and in these 20 years the inctease j? only 6859. 
The period from 1921 to 1941 shows rapid growth 
of population and in 20 years the population growth 
was 28,740, The tot-al population of Hubli was 
95,512 in 1941. In tlie period from 1941 to 1981 
population rise was faster due to indu.strialisation and 
starting of many educational institution. The fota' 
increase of population in 40 years i.s 2 57,495, Tlie 
details of yearwise population is as follows : 


Year 

1. 1901 . 



PiTsons 

58,913 

2. 1911 . 



61,440 

3. 1921 



66,772 

4. 1931 . 


• > « 

83,494 

5. 1941 



95.312 

6. 1951 . 



1,29,609 

7. 1961 . 

• 

• * • 

t,71,326 

8. 1971 . 

• 

• * • 

2,49,170 

9. 1981 . 


. 

3,53,007 

The sectorial distribution of employmept 

in the years 

1971 and 1981 

for 

Hubli & Dharwar 

is given in 


Annex-I & II. 
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ANNEXUREl 


Year 


HiAli Dharwad Corporation Occupational Structure 


Total Cultivators AgrictuUural Live stock, Mining & Manufacturing processing 
Workers Labourers forestry etc., quarrying Servicing repairs 






House hold 

Other than 





Industries 

Household 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

105804 

6179 

9364 

820 

234 4279 

18459 


Construction Trade and Commerce Transport & Other Services Non-Workers 

Communications 


9 

10 


11 

12 

13 

4939 

20726 


28202 

22602 

273362 


ANNEXURE—ir 

Hubli Dharwad Corporation Occupational Structure 


Total Main C',ultivators 
Workers 



146941 8761 


Question 3 ;— 

3. SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT AND ITS EVOLUTION 
OVER THE YEARS REPRESENTED THROUGH 
APPROPRIATE MAPS 

Some pockets of Durgada bail of Old Hubli city 
have the highest density of 500-150 persons per 
hectare. The lowest density of 100-125 persons per 
hectre prevails in Ashoknagar, K.M.C. Medical 
College area, Keshavapur vilUage area. 

The pockets on the eastern side bus stand of Old 
Dharwad City have the density of 375-500 persons 
per hectare. The lowest density of 100-125 persons 
per hectare pervails in Malamaddi, Sudankere 
areas. 


Agricultural Household Other Marginal Non¬ 
labourers Industry Workers Workers Workers 

Manufacur- 
ing Proces¬ 
sing Servicing 
& Repairs 


4 5 6 7 S 


11702 6207 120271 2964 377203 


HUBLI 

-k URBAN INFRASTRUCTURE SERVICES— 
WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE, TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION & OTHERS 

1 he most essential utilities and services required for 
7 city are : 

1. Protected water supply 

2. Sewage disposal 

3. Elect ricty 

Hubli city has all these utilities and serv'ices, 

7,1 Water supply ;— 

In the beginning the water source for Hubli-Dharwad 
city was Unkal tank. The Hubli-Dharwad Municipal 
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Corporation was mariagiEg tiio Scliemo. Now the 
cupacuy or tiio semes is j.2 iviGD and trie rate 
Oi sapply is 80,Gu0 litres per day. 

The iirb.;n water suppiy anti draloage board has 
uiiuCittiKcn Uie suppry or water to iiiubii-'ij'iiarvvad 
from Neersagar v/aler works with a capacity of 7.5 
MGD at 80 hires per head pci day. Now, tiie Board 
has coinpietcd trie Coriipichcosivc ' v'V oitS-i Supply 
Scheme for jclubji-Ilborwad Irora Malaprabha Res¬ 
ervoir, with a capacity of 9 MGD at tlie rate 
of 80 litres per head per oay. 

7. Drainage 

The present conditions oi the suil'ace drainage sys¬ 
tem in the city is far frorii satisfactory. One of the 
main reasons for this is the fact mat for a number of 
years, no smiace oiteris are eitiicr constructed or 
repaired. As a result ox vviiich has been that even 
today on some of Ine main reads, there are no drains 
or the drains are in sucii a bail condition. 

The topography nas provided three drainage valleys 
in Hubli city. One of the valley runs i,u the CoUon 
Market Area. line second one runs across Koppikar 
Road and joins tim Unicai Naila. The third one is 
passing tiii'ough the Biraagi colony and Badigar Oni 
and also joins the Uxikal Naila. This is die main 
drainage hne for tne whole city. 

In 1942, a surface drainage sciieme was proposed by 
the erslwlnie liubii Municipality and was partially 
impiemsJuOd. As a rssuit, most of die main roads 
were left without drains. The conditions of the sur¬ 
face orains have not improved since then. The posi¬ 
tion of surface drains even in ilio extension areas like 
Ashok Nagar, Vij'ayanagar, Vldyanagar, Raninagar is 
still wo.i'sc. .I'inmediate attention is required to be 
paid foi the constructicn of new drains and also to 
improve tiie existing drains. 

7. Undergi’OLnd Drainage 

The underground iirai-iage is already provided by 
the Hnbii-Diiarwad Mimicipal Corporation to the old 
areas. Nearly 50% of the city is covered by U.G.D. 
facility. Some of tiic extension areas airc yet to be 
provided with tlis facility. The areas developed by 
the Indastriai Areas Development Board, Housing 
Boaix! and the Improveincnl Beard bave their own 
independent septic tanks. 'T’-reco must be compre¬ 
hensive nndergrcnnd drainage scheme for the city 
bringing ali these independent Dciiiries under the main 
network. 

7.4 Sanitary Conditions 

It is found that m oid areas of the city hardly 15% 
of the houses have independent lavatory block. The 
areas like Oid-kMbli, SAdement area ete. iiavc the 
jnaximLini concentration of pc-pnlNion with hack of 
sanitary faci'ities, Pcophr arc to rely on the minimum 
number cf public latrines provided by the Hubli- 
Dharwad Municipal Corporation. The local authori¬ 
ties have to coirfc forward to help the people to pro¬ 
vide themselves with the facility of flush latrines. 


in the city, many pubhe latrines and urinals uro 
ioca'ied at street intersections and other busy places 
iius is a source of insanitary conditions. 

vvasiijng of clothes by Dhobies at several places is 
a,fiOthei- source of insanitary conditions iii the city. A 
i&vV Di'iObi gbats are provided by the Hubn-Diiarwad 
Wiuuicipal Corporaliou, An extensive Dhooi Gnat is 
to be provided where water facility is avaiidbie. 

7.5 Garoage and Night soil disposal 

iiie most important work the civic authority has to 
do towards maintaining clean and heaithy environ- 
ment of the city is the efficient disposal or gmbage and 
nignt-soii. it is estitnaLcd that nearly roO tons ot 
garbage is put out daily and disposal capacity is about 
ioO tons. As ior the night-soil, it is estimated taat 
nearly 1 laich lbs ot nigut-soil is put out daily and 
about 25% is properly disposea. This shows diat 
much has lo be done in this regard to keep the city 
clean and healthy. 

7.6 Electricity 

Prior to 1935, the electricity was being supplied to 
tne city by Hubh Electric Co. The supply was very 
hmiteu and many of the ginaiug units had their own 
geii-erating sets. After die establishment of the 
iviysore State Electricity Board more power was made 
avaiiaoie to Hubli and as a result, number of small 
and nieaium industries were established and also in- 
austrial Estates at Hubli, Dharwad and Sattur came 
into being. 

Power is supplied to Hubli city with 110 K.V. trans¬ 
mission lines and Ibis has been re-distribuled to other 
parts of Karnataka. An 11 K.V. transmission line 
runs near by the proposed industrial Township. The 
important power Inies running across the city are the 
the 11 K.V. and 33 K.V. lines which are fuffiiliug the 
needs of the city. 

HUBLI 

CHAPTER Vlll 

IRAfEiC AND TRANSPORTATIONS 
Railways ; 

Hubli is one of the major railway junctions on the 
Poona-Bangaiore metre gauge line. Ihc Hubii- 
Guntakal and Sholapur metre gauge line starts from 
here. Both the rail lines were introduced in the year 
1878. The Railway workshop for repairs of engines 
and coach building was established in the year 1883. 
Today this is one of the biggest workshops in the 
southern region. Hubli can also be called as a Rail- 
w'ay Town, as nearly 650 acres i.e. 17% of the deve¬ 
loped area comes under railway use. The area in¬ 
cludes workshop, store and residential colony and 
other raiiway uses such as offices, hospital and play¬ 
grounds. 

In a year nearly 20 lakhs passengers go out of 
Hubii station and nearly 18.5 lakhs passengers come 
to Hubli. 
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Goods traffic handled at Hiibli is classified into two 

groups :(i).-Lroii and Manganese, ores, (ii) Cotton, 
iimhsr; o'l seeds etc., yearly about 3 lakhs tons of 
ore is coming to iiubii and out of this 70% goes to 
Karwar port by road and 30% by rail to Marmagoa. 
Under the 2nd item nearly 65,000 tons of grocery,^ 
timber, cotton, oil seeds, cement etc,, are transported 
by raii. ’ihs imports are mostly raw materials. The 
export is rmaj ly 75,000 tons a year and mostly consists 
of pressed eottosi, oil seeds, timber etc. 

Highways 

Poona-Bangalore National Highway and Kanwar- 
Berjiiry Stale Highway pass through Hubli city. The 
city develot)mcnt centres around these two highways. 
The Naticnai Highway cuts across the city' in North- 
South direction separating Old Hubli and New Hubli, 
It is estimated that daily about 10 to 12 thousand tons 
of traffic passes through this road. Nearly 60% of the 
traffic is fouiid to be through traffic which could be 
avoided through the city by making a bye-pass road. 

A byc-pass road of NK4 is proposed taking 
diversion near Gabbur village on the sourh running 
beyond the city on east, and joining the NH4 near 
Narendra village after Dharwad. This roaxl on com¬ 
pletion will ccrtai,aly relieve the city of through goods 
trafTic, 

The Karvvar-Bellary State H'ghway is used mainly 
for ore carrying from Hospet area to Karv/ar and 
Bclkeri ports. The road enters the city from Railwa.y 
colony in the east , runs in front of Corporation Office 
to join the NH4 near traffic island. From here it 
takes towards west and leaves the city after Electric 
Grid. It is estimated that nearly 4000 tons of goods 
traffic is moving daily on this road. 

There is one more State Highway running in. the 
city linking the city with Sholapur-Bijap.jr Bagalkot 
areas. The traffic on this road is comparatively less 
rvith an average of 400 tons a day. 

The City Traffic 

The city traffic vrithin the city has considerably in¬ 
creased now particularly the traffic betwoe-i Hubli and 
Dharv.'ad is alarrn.p.'gly ir,cre.asing. New extension 
areas have come up wl'ere city bus faeilit’es has’e 
been extended. In view of tliis, a mas.s transpoffiation 
network is to be evolved in the city. T.T.ffic signals 
at important road .'ntcrscctionr, are to be irstalled. The 
traffic between Traffic Isla.nd and Hosv.r is to be 
regulated iramediately. Fly-ovcrs, sub-ways, npad 
widening, provision of separate f..rack,s for pedcstri.aus 
:ind cyclists and s”cb othei' ’.'smedial m.cacurefi .are to 
be taken up inimcd'ctely. 

In view of this she Planr.hig A.u.thority, Hubli pro¬ 
poses extensive "-'’'a'fic Survey and prepar; a scr-r'’';e 
Trafiic and Transpo-'H'tTn Plan, with the ;'ssi':tance "'.f 
the Department d Town Planning. 


HUBLI 

CHAFTER IX 

5. SHELTER SITUATION INCLUDING CUR¬ 
RENT STATE OF HOUSING STOCK, ANNUAL 

ACCATION OF FORMAL AND INFORMAL 
HOUSING STOCK 

Existing Conditions ; 

The population of the city which was 1,70,163 in 
1961 vras increased to 2,49,170 in 1971 i.e., an in¬ 
crease of 47% during the same decade v/hercas the 
number of bouses has increased from 40,245 to 
45,138. Therefore, it rriay be ccvidudcd that the 
actual growtli of uuinber of heroes was not com¬ 
mensurate with the growth cf population and thereby 
it lias crsa'cd acute shortage of houses and over¬ 
crowding in. the city. 

Regarding the structural conditions of the houses 
it may be stated here that the conditions arc Kdow 
average and most of the structares are of sub-standard 
construction. Classification of houses based on 
census fi.gure3 show that there are nearly 70%> houses 
which, are of moderato structural condition, about 
21% are cf f':N structural condition and nearly 9% 
of houses are fit %'.■ immediate demolition. The 
houses are gc-:erally small av.d mainly with stone and 
mud foundathms and brick vrafis, ’uostly of sun dried 
variety. Some of the noorcr class houses are single- 
roomed huts with bamboo splits plastered on ridges 
with m.«d. All the hourss in, the old parts of the city 
are built practically in co,n.ti.auous rows, the w'all of 
one abutting the other- In extension areas like 
Deshpandc uagar, Ash.ok nagar, Vidyanagar, Vijaya- 
nagar which a.re purelv residential areas whereas new 
type of R.C.C. Eui,?dings hoys been constructed. It is 
seen that 74.50% of the houses at Hubli ha.ve tiles, 
slate etc., as their roofing material and only 20.5% 
have concrete O!' stone slab as their roofing Tn.at'T'al. 
The houses with rocflncf reaterials as corrugated kon, 
7,inc or other metal sheets, are also more in number 
av'd its percentavc is 11.8% of the total houses, Tbp 
ct^rs?fi'’ation of house.'’ hv wall materials sh.on,’ tbat 
70.63% of the hm’ses have rn’id v'alls, Q.0%) h"ve 
nra.ss., Ica.vesi of bamboo. 13.38% have hv'M u-nd 

6. t8% ha.ve stone walls. 

Tlic rate of increase in housing activity is far below 
the rs.te of increase in population. Hubli-Dhurwad 
City being 3, mam’' ce'~N?, of econo.roic activities in 
North Karnataka area, has, been experiencing infiiix of 
rural population in .search of work. This migrated 

the city rjlcw'it:? with xittsr su.b-'^t'ind'^.rd 

ItvinK conditio.i?.‘i;-v 

At T^resent there ere 32 in Hubli city. The 

irnDwr-tCnrent, wod-w 23 4 

taken up by Slum Board. 

It is the general phenomena that housing activity is 
not con.-iwnsu.sf'tg.' 't'- u,;. incrc 0 .se in population. 
JtBpy i”c“c. 0 s-e in n{ ■ ior! and migration c-f peop’c 
from rura.l areas <0 'm 'y created acute housing 





problem. It is estimated that at present there is a 

shortage of about 10,000 houses in Hubli city. By 
2001 the shortage is estimated to be 15,000 houses, 
if some remedial measures to meet out the shortage 
are not taken. 


DHARWAD 

GROWTH OF POPULATION AND EMPLOY¬ 
MENT AND SECTORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

2. GroMHh of Population 

The population of Dharwad which was only 21230 in 
1901, increased to 77235 by 1961. Tlie increase of 
ppulatbn during 1901 to 1911 was 8361, while dur¬ 
ing 1911 to 1921 it was only 4629. During 1941 to 
1951 the increase was by 18579 which is the highest 
from 1901 to 1961. This is due to the establishment 
of Karnataka University and Janata Arts and Science 


Colleges etc. The maximum increase is from 1971 to 
1981 i.e. 51706 which is due to merging of villages 
within Hubli-Dhamad Municipal Corporation limits 
and due to industrial and commercial activities. The 
details of increase of population are as follows :— 


'tear 

Hopulation 

1. 1901. 

21,230 

2. 1911. 

29,590 

3. 1921 . 

34,220 

4. 1931 . 

40,904 

5. 1941. 

47,992 

6. 1951. 

66,571 

7. 1961. 

77,235 

8. 1971 . 

1,22,395 

9. 1981 . 

1,74,101 


The sectorial distribution of employment in the 
years 1971 and 1981 for Hubli & Dhartvar is given in 
Annex-I & II. 


HUBLI dharwad CORPORATION 
Occupational Structure 


Year Total Cultirators Agricultural Live stock Mining & Manufacturing Pro 

Workers Labourers forestry etc. quarrying cessing Servicing 

repairs 







House 

hold 

Industries 

Other 

than 

Household 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1971 .... 

. 105804 

6179 9364 

820 

234 

4279 

’ 18459 

Construction 

Trade and cornmerce Transport & 

Communications 

Other Services 

Non-Workers 

9 

10 

U 


12 

13 


4939 

20726 

28202 


22602 

273362 


HUBLI DHARWAD CORPORATION 






Occupational structure 





Year 

Total 

Main 

workers 

Cultivators Agricultural 
labourers 

Household 
Industry 
manufactu¬ 
ring pro¬ 
cessing 
servicing & 
repairs 

Other 

Workers 

Marginal 

Workers 

Non- 

Wokers 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1981 

1,46,941 

8 761 11,702 

6.207 

1,20,2 

2,964 

3,77,203 
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3. Special distribution of population an demployment 
and its evolution over the years represented 
through appropriate maps 

Some pockets of Durada bail of Old Hubli City 
have the highest density of 500-750 persons per hec¬ 
tare. 1'he lowest density of 100-125 perosns per hectare 
prevails in Ashoknagar, K.M.C. Medical College 
are.a, Kc.sliavapnr village area. 

file pockets on the eastern side bus stand of Old 
Dharvvad City have the density of 375-500 persons' 
per licciare. The lowest density of 100-125 persons 
per hectare prevails in Malanaddi, Sadankete area. 

DHARWAD 

CHAPTER NO. VIl 

URBAN INFRASTRUCTURE SERVICES-WATER 
SUPPLY, SEWERAGE, TRANSPORTATION & 
OTHERS 

4. Water Supply 

Prior to the commissioning of the Kelgeri water works 
the town derived its water supply from the following 
fanks. 

1. Hirekere near Hosakyellapur 

2. Koppadkeri between Malapur and Gulganji- 
koppa 

3. Halekeri between fort and town 

4. Poormanakatti Reservoir on Aminbhavi Road, 
and 

5. Municipal reservoir to S.W. of town built in 
1880. 

Further this supply was augmented by a number of 
wells in the city. 

The Kelneri water works, near the Kelsen viHave situ¬ 
ated on the Goa Road was sponsored by Sir M. Viswes- 
varava in 1980 and it was completed in 1911, with a 
catchment area of 6.36 sq. miles and has a capacity 
of 5.45 M.cft. In 1951 it was estimated that the 
per capita consumption was about 6 gallons per head. 

Tlie Neersapar water works was starred to ensure a 
better supply. The reservoir located as Saraswatpur, 
distributes the water which is pumped from Kanvi 
Honnapur. 

Drainage 

The natural slopes at Dharwad makes it easy for the 
flow of storm water. Many surface drainage are cons- 
tmeted bv the Municipal Corporation in maior roads. 
But in. the interior parts and other village settlements, 
tliev have yet to be improve. As in Hubli, the road 
widening schemes have caused the misuse of the exist- 
imr drains and the delay in construction of new ones 
had made the problem more serious. 

The inadequate water supply was a set back for com¬ 
prehensive drainage schemes. The Neersagar proiect 
has made it possible to have the underground drain¬ 
age system. 


The proposed comprehensive underground drainage 
schemes for Dharwad was sanctioned in 1958 and the 
work comniencpd in 1960. 

Tlie project is meant for sewage only, hut not for the 
storm water. The scheme was designed for a popula¬ 
tion of 1,20,000 e.vpectcd by the end of 1956. The 
daily rate of water supply is taken as .10 gallons per 
head, and 80% of the total supply is assumed to be 
sewage winch gives a total discharge of million gallons 
main lines and three volume flow for branch lines. 

The whole town is divided into three districts. The 
first district comprising of Saidapur, Gulganjikoppa 
and Kamalapur. The second district comprises of Mala- 
maddi, collector’s compound Sarswatpur, Railway 
Station area and Saptapur. The natiira! gradients of 
the town are very helpful in laying the Sewers. The 
out fall sewer of 24” dia will be laid in Medihal and 
will be lead to the disposal works. The Malamaddi, 
Sarswatpur areas etc., which are at higher level wiU 
be joined to this outfall sewer. 

Sanitary facilities 

It is found that hardly 15% of the houses have 
latrines. Further, the peculiar feature of the existence 
of public lavatories as in Hubli can be observed here 
also. Public urinals are exting allover the city with¬ 
out any regard to proper location. 

DHARWAD 

TRAFnC AND TRANSPORTATION 
Railways 

Dharwad is one of the stations on the Bangalore 
Poona meter gauge line. Railway was introduced in 
the year 1978. There is a proposal to convert this 
meter gauge to broad gauge in the near future, when 
the conversion of Hubli-Murmagon is taken up. 

a. Passenger Traffic Railway 

In a year nearly 3.6 lakhs passengers go out of Dhar¬ 
wad station and nearly 3.0 lakhs come to Dharwad. 
Out of this passengers going towards Poona 
side are nearly 40% whereas passengers going to¬ 
wards Bangalore are 54%. 

b. Goods traffic by rail 

Goods traffic handled at Dharwad is comparatively 
less than Hubli. The yearly import of commodities 
by rail is about 12 lakhs tons while export of commo¬ 
dities which are imported are timber, grains, oils, 
grocery etc., while the major commodities exported are 
oil se^s, cotton, pressed cotton, plywood articles etc. 

Highways 

Dharwad is well connected with other towns such as 
Bijapur, Karwar. Goa and Hubli by Highways. 

1. National Highway No. 4 

The Poona-Bangalore National Highway passes 
through Dharwad and literallv bisets the town into 
old and new town. The eastern side of national 
highway consists of old Dharwad and central business 
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district whereas the western part consists of new ex¬ 
tensions of Dliarvvad and Deputy Commissioner’s 
compound, Karnataka Colicfic, tJniversity etc. D:i'ly 
about 6500 tons of traitic is passing on this road. 
From a traffic survey of the Highway, it is seen that 
hourly about 275 fast moving vehicles go towards 
Poona and 142 come from Fooiia side. Nearly 20% 
of the traffic on this road is through traffic. 

b. Kalaghatgi Road 

The major district read which enters near Ma'an-addi, 
connects Dharwad with Kalaghatgi, and then to 
Karwar. The traffic on this road is moderate. About 
50 fast vehicles move on this road per hour. 

c. Saundatti Road 

The major district road which enters near Mrityua- 
jaya match connects Dharwad with Saundatti and 
other major towns on the northern side. 

d. Goa frontier road 

The road from Marmagoa enters the town near Men¬ 
tal Hospital via Kekeri village. The road does not 
carry any heavy traffic. 

e. HaUyal Road 

The road connecting Flaliyal and Dandcli etc., enters 
the town near the University. 

Movement of Passengers by Bus 

The State Transport Buses run on all major roads 
and give better convenience to the travelling public. 
Recently a new bus stand has been constructed near 
Azad Park. Due to heavy bus movement, the bus 
stand is congested. The bus stand is equipped with 
rest room and hotels. A bus depot in between Saun¬ 
datti Read and Vidyaranya High School road is 
construeted and Dharwad is directly connected by 
bus with Bangalore. Hosoct, Bailhongal, /Mhani. 
Gokak, Gadag, Sholapur, Panjim. 

Floating Population 

Assuming that a bus will carry about 40 persons the 
floating ‘population will be about 6000 by bus and 
nearly 4000 by vail. So the total floating population 
will be about 10 , 000 . 

Circulation patterns 

The circulation patterns at Dharwad is neither plann¬ 
ed nor designed on any recognised pattem. Mostly 
grid iron is adopted in the new developments. 

The .Jubilee circle near Corporation office, K the con- 
veraffiff point of all major roads. The national high- 
wav. the Haliyal Road and Saundatti road converge 
at this point. The Planning Authority nrooosed to 
t'-'c.tall tvaffic signals for the circle. TVic roads at 
Dharwad are wide in the new develonmcnt such as 
Saptapur area Malamaddi etc. In old Dharwad there 
are many narrow streets. 


DHARWAD 

SHELTER SITUATION INCLUDING CURRENT 
S'i’A'l'E OF HOUSING STOCK, ANNUAL ACCA- 
TION OF FORMAL AND INFORMAL HOUSiNG 

STOCK 

Existing conditions 

The sudden increase in population from 1941 on¬ 
wards has created housing shortage at Dha.cwa.d. In 
1961 there were 13,238 houses accommodating 
77,235 persons. This shows that the family size 
per house which was 5,69 i.'i 196! iuccr.scd 6.4 in 
197! increasing the over crewding in the lieuscs. 

The classification of houses based on wall material 
reveals that about 48% of the houses are of mud 
wells, 18% are of burnt brick and 242% of other 
materials. The classification of houses based rn roof 
material reveal that 81% of the house have roofs 
with tiles, slate, shingle etc. From the aorr.'e two 
classiScationS'. it is seen that nearly 70% of the 
houses arc of tow standard. 

Occupancy Status 

At Dharwad nearly 24% of the households have one 
room, and 27% have two rooms. This means that 
nearly 51 % of the populatio.^^ hve ei‘hcr in on.; or two 
rooms. The house holds with 3 rcoms arc 17.8% 
■and 3!.2% households have four and mere than 
four. 

Slums at Dharwad 

Dharwad is no exception for slums as in the case of 
many cities of India. 

Tlic following arc tlio skims declared in Dharwad, 

1. Ravaniir Block No. 1-|-2 > 4 

2. T.akshmansingh Tank 

3. Wnddar cikiby 

4. T.akamanahalli end of Saraswathpi;-;- 

5. Attikolla Gavali galli 

6 . Attikolla plywood factory 

7. Chapparband colonv 

8 . Saidapur Dandin Oni 

9. Suidapur Mosque 

10. Barakotri 

11. Sudugad Chawl. 

Housing Problem 

The housing activity at Dharwad has not kept pace 
with the increase of population, resuhing in housing 
'shortage. There at present the shortage of houses in 
Dharwad is to the tune of 12,000. 

Housing Activ'tv 

% 

The housing activity at Dharwad is quite slow. Re¬ 
cently rnanv cooperative societies have started for ihe 
constructicn of houses. Some of the important honrin^ 
societies arc the following. 

1. Navodava Co-op. Housing Society 

2. Model Housing Co-op. Society. 

3. Janata Housing Co-op. Society, 

The Housing Board has' also taken up the construc¬ 
tion of houses near Karnataka University, 
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6. Legal and adniiinstrallve frame work for urban 
planning and Management 

Karnataka Town and Country Planning Act 1961, 
came into force from 15-1-65. It provides for the 
constitution of Town Planning Authorities for the 
preparation of Outline Development plan, Compre¬ 
hensive Development Plan and for taking up of Town 
Planning schemes in the areas within their jurisdiction. 
It also provides for creation of State Town Planning 
Board with the Minister in-charge of Town Planning 
as Chairman and Director of Town Planning as 
Member-Secretary for advising the State Oovernment 
regarding planning and development for determining 
principles and policies for achieving the balanced 
development of the state as a whole. 

8. Planning strategy 

Formal planning strategy adopted, if any covering 
varoius aspects such as land-use and transport policy, 
employment location policy, land policy etc. 

The Government of Karnataka has constituted a 
committee on urbanisation in Karnataka (Sub-group 
of economic & Planning Council under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. Charles M. Correa for the purpose of 
evolving an urbanisation policy for Karnataka. The 
Committee has submitted an interim report to the 
Government for consideration. 

9. Problems encountered in intplenientation of the 
accepted planning strategy 

There is lack of co-ordination among the agencies 
concerned in Development activities such as Develop¬ 
ment Authorities, City Improvement Boards, City 


Improvement Trust Board, Municipal Corporation, 
Municipalities, villages Panchayats, Revenue Authori¬ 
ties, Kamtaka Industrial Area Development Board, 
Karnataka Housing Board, Karnataka Electricity 
Board, Telephone Department, Bangalore Water 
Supply and Sewerage Board, Karnataka Urban Water 
Supply and Drainage Board, Karnataka Slum Clear¬ 
ance Board etc. 

2. There are Financial constraints for acquisition and 
development as per plan proposal. 


CONCLUSION 

AH towns and cities are suffering for want of finance. 
They have not been able to take any development 
works. It has not become possible for them to 
proCde even the in'nimum basic amenities to the 
urban dwellers. It is therefore, necessary that the 
National Commission should address itself seriously 
to this aspect and recommend liberal financial assist¬ 
ance by the Government of India to these Local 
Bodies. It is also suggested that Urban Development 
Bank on the lines of l.D.B.l, may be suggested. 
Recommendations may also be made to take steps 
to bring the demand.s of the Local Bodies within 
the purview of the Finance Commission. 

As regards Bangalore City, it is a National city. 
The State Government is making a separate proposal 
for declaring it as a ‘National City’ and extending 
financial assistance as recommended by the Commis¬ 
sion in the cases of New Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, 
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KERALA 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR URBANISATION 


The State of Kerala came into existence as a result 
of the States re-organisation on 1-11-1956. ft was 
carved out of the territories of the then Princely States 
of Travancorc and Cochin and of the Malabar Dis¬ 
trict of the former Madras State. The history of 
municipal administration in Kerala is therefore that 
of the three constituent units viz., Travancore, 
Cochin and Malabar. 

There are three municipal corporations, 43 munici¬ 
palities and one township. They are governed by the 
Kerala Municipal Corporations Act, 1961, the 
Kerala Mu,nicipalities Act, 1960 and Guruvayoor 
Township Act. In addition to this there are seven 
development authorities created under the Kerala 
Town Planning Act. The names of Development 
Authorities are shown in annexure I. 

A clear demarcation between urban a,nd rural area 
is difficult in Kerala as the settlement pattern is diffe¬ 
rent from other parts of India. The urban popula¬ 
tion in the State shows a consistent increase over the 
decades. The urban component of the total popula¬ 
tion in the State stood at 47,71 lakhs (18,74 per 
cent) as against 4.54 lakhs (7.10 per cent) in 1901. 
This trend is expected to continue in future decades 
also. Details of area, population and density arc 
shown in annexure 2. The perspective population 
depends on three factors (1) birth rate (2) death 
rate and (3) migration. The course of fertility 
during the coming decade is uncertain. The range of 
possibilities extends from constant fertility to a major 
decline or any course between the two. The 
death rates are falling rapidly. This will result 
in a faster rate of growth of population. Un¬ 
employment and under employment are acute 
ip the State and and therefore the influx of popula¬ 
tion into the cities can be expected to increase in 
future. Statement showing estimated population in 
1985 and 1990 is given in annexure 3. 

The pace of urbanisation is set predominantly by tlte 
development programmes especially in the industrial 
sector. People migrate to the cities and towns in quest 
of higher employment potential offered by the new 
factories and establishments and commerce and trade 
centres. Several of the urban centres are caught in 
the process of decline. The time is overdue to arrest 
this deterioration. The situation call for an even 


distribution of the industrial potential and development 
effort and the initiation of co-ordinated programmes 
for the. economic growtli of the cities and towns. 
Civic administration in Kerala, as elsewhere in the 
country had from its very inception been grappling 
with lire elusive problem of findi,ng finance adequate 
for its proper and effective functioning. The stan¬ 
dards o.f amenities and serviees provided by urban 
local bodies have seldom created an image of satis¬ 
faction in the public mind. Much of this is attribu¬ 
table to the frequent crises in municipal finances 
emerging from inadequacy of resources pitted against 
mounting expenditure on a wide range of functions 
and the steep escalation in administrative overheads. 

Scarcity of drinking water is one of the major urban 
problems. Water supply and sewarage are ess^tial 
ingredients of a healthy environment indispensable 
for banishing water borne diseases from the. urban 
areas. The provision of protected water supply has 
special significance in a tropical country like India 
where water borne diseases freque,ntly appear in an 
epidemic form. Unfortunately in most of the towns 
the water supply is inadequate. Unless the State 
Government receives adequate funds for urban water 
supply schemes this problem will remain unsolved. 

Solid waste disposal and environmental protection has 
become a problem for all major urban local bodies. 
T,n view of high density of population it is difficult to 
find suitable area even in villages to dispose solid 
wastes from urban areas. The urban local bodies are. 
not able to meet the capital cost for establishing 
mechanical compost plants or inceneration plants. 
They have to be provided with suitable grants. Go¬ 
vernment have already permitted three municipal cor¬ 
porations to engage NEERI to make a study of en¬ 
vironmental impact analysis of the respective areas 
and to furnish a project report for implementation. 

Shelter is a basic requirement of civilised life. Housing 
for all people has become a major problem requiring 
huge investment. The rapid increase in population, 
the scarcity of materials and high cost of labour are 
(he major hurdles. In our cities ajud towns more than 
60% of space is occupied by the residential deve- 
looments. Tlic rapid increase in population and the 
slow evolution of single family system have increased 
the need for housing in cities and towns. Tlie exist- 
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ing housing deficiency is very high. About 40% of 
the dweUi,ngs are environmentally deficient or extre¬ 
mely of sub-standard nature. A statement showing 
the distribution of houses according to plinth area is 
enclosed in annexure 4. This is related to the exist¬ 
ing in equalities in the income level of people of our 
society. It is difticult for majority of the people to 
find the means or necessary finance to constntet a 
house that will satisfy their minimum needs. The 
provision of minimum housing facilities for reasonably 
comfortable and hygienic accommodation to the 
economically weaker section is one of the social obli¬ 
gations of our developmental planning. In view of 
the peculiar settlement pattern and high cost of acqui- 
sitivm organised housing programme have become 
difficult. If is better to provide adequate loan at 
lower rate of interest. 

In providing shelter, facilities of drinking water, sani¬ 
tary facilities a,ncl power supply are important. The 
details given in anncxure 5 will show the deficiency 
in electricity, drinking water and water sealed latrines 
of the existing house slock. 

Employment 

Unemployment is a major problem not only in Kerala 
but even at the national level. Apart from the ques¬ 
tion of permanent employment the e.xtent of under¬ 
employment is also important. The growth of un¬ 
employment at the Slate and national levels during 
the last few decades has been high. This is due to 
various reasons like rapid increase in population, in¬ 
adequate developments in the fields of agriculture 
and industry. The labour force in Kerala is 77.9 
lakhs 18% 'of the labour force is employment see¬ 
kers. 

In urban area (he percentage of job seekers to labour 
force is 21.5 as agai^sl 17.46 in the rural area. The 
distribution of labour force and employment seekers is 
given in annexure 6. The employment problem is 
more acute in urban areas compared to that in rural 
areas. In almost all districts the percentage of em¬ 
ployment seekers are more in urban area than in 
rural area. The higher percentage in the urban area 
(s due to reasons such a.s better facilities for educa¬ 
tion, migration of employment seekers etc. 

At the beginning of 1980 there were 5.7 lakhs pcrsous 
working outside the State, 3.02 lakhs within India 
and 2.08 lakhs outside the country. ^ Among foreign 
countries Gulf area engages vast majority of outmi- 
grants to outside countries, Maharashtra State^ stands 
first among the States in India, in accommodating the 
Keralites. 

Physical pattern 

Urban centres function as an efficient and economic 
location for industrial growth and they attract fac¬ 
tors of productions. Economics industrial sectors 
have made concentration of production in or near 
cities. The economic activity have a tendency to get 
attracted to or near urban centres and economic 
•u-owth is related to urban nrowth to a large extent. 


SystOTatic ordering op urban growth can produce 
substantial economics. One of the striking pheno¬ 
mena in the developing countries is rapid growth of 
urban centres. In India also it is ob.served that major 
urban centres are growing at a faster rate than medium 
and small tow/rs. This is true in the case of Kerala 
also. The trend shows that the people are attracted 
to large towns and cities where they can take advan¬ 
tage of the benefits of urbanisation. In the overall 
frame work of the V Plan the following measures 
have been taken for urban development, 

fl) To augment civic services in urban centres 
as far as possible and to make them fit for 
a reasonable level of living. 

(2) Make ell'orts to tackle the problem of meiro- 
politan cities on a more comprchen.sivc : nd 
regional basis. 

(■3) To promise developments of smaller towns 
and new urban centres. 

Development plans have beep prepared for major 
urban centres. But the proposals contained in the 
developmental plans/regional plans could not be 
implemented due to paucity of funds, inspite of cons¬ 
titution of Development Authorities. They have not 
beep provided with sutficient seed capital and hence 
they could not make any impact in the region; except 
the Greater Cochin Development Authority. 

As the implementation of the .schemes prepared by 
these authorities require massive investment the im¬ 
plementation is getting delayed and the validity of 
the scheme is lost. The Development authorities 
being the agencies for regional developmept may be 
provided with seed capital of Rs. 2 crores for the 
three major authorities and Rs. 1 crore for the minor 
authorities. 

The provision made for the urban development in 
the plan have been inadequate. Assistance for major 
improvement schemes are not contemplated. It is 
necessary that higher outlays and priorities are given 
for urban development so that essential schemes in 
the local government sector do not stiller. More 
towns have to be covered under the l.D.S.M.T 
Scheme. Almost all the Taxation. 

The grace and charm of our old cities are being lost 
in the process of modernisation. Inspite of long tra¬ 
ditions of art in society the new developments ignore 
the past traditiops and gives an uninspired appearance 
for our cities. The device of architectural control 
has <0 be attempted with caution. Aesthetic treat¬ 
ment shall start with streets, parks, public buildings 
and other civic reserves which occupies 30% of the 
city area. 

It is true that the urban dweller is moving in a cul¬ 
tural vacuum created by our technological progress. 
'The aspirations of city pecrple are suffocating in the 
ugliness of our environment of nerve recking conges¬ 
tion and over crowding. We shall enable city people 
to create a cultural environment by promoting cul¬ 
tural insfitutioas. 
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Annbzuke 1 


NAMES OF DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES 

1. Greater Cochin Development Authority, 
Cochin. 

2. Trivandrum Development Authority, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

3. Calicut Development Authority, Calicut. 

4. Kottayam Development Authority, Kottayam. 

5. Quilon Development Authority, Quilon. 

6. Trichur Urban Development Authority, Tri- 
chur. 

7. Palghat Development Authority, Palghat. 
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ANNBXURi 2 


Name of Corporation/Municipality 


( 1 ) 

Corporations : 

!. Trivandrum 

2. Cochin 

3. Calicut 

Municipalities 

t. Neyynttinkara . 

2. Nedumansad 

3. Attingal 

4. Varkala 

5. Quilon 

6. Punalur 

7. Pathanamthitfa 
S. Mavelikkara 

9. Kayamkulam 

10. Chengannur 

11. Thiruvalla 

12. Alleppey 

13. Sherthalai 

14. Changanacherry 

15. Kottayam 

16. Palai 

17. Vaikom. 

18. Thodupuzha 

19. Thrippunithura 

20. Muvattupuzha 

21. Kothamangalam 

22. Perurabavoor 

23. Alwaye 

24. Angamaly 

25. Parur 

26. Chalakudy 

27. Irinjalakuda 

28. Kodungalloor 

29. Trichur 

30. Kunnamkulam 

31. Chowghat 

32. Chittur-Tathamaogalam 

33. Palghat 

34. Shoranur 

35. Ponnani 

36. Tirur 

37. Malappuram 

38. Manjeri 

39. Badagara 

40. Tellicherry 

41. Cannanore 

42. Kasaragod 

43. Kanhangad 


Area 

(Sq. Kms.) 

( 2 ) 


74.93 
94.88 

82.67 

9.70 
32 .52 

14.18 

15.42 
18.48 

34.60 
23 .50 
12.65 
21.79 
13.00 
14.47 
46.77 

16.19 
13.50 
15.55 

15.93 
8.73 

35.43 
18.69 
13.18 
37.45 

13.59 
7.18 

24.05 
9.03 
25.23 
II .24 
17.30 
12.65 
6.96 
12.41 
14.71 

26.60 
32.28 

9.32 

16.59 

33.60 
53 .06 
21 .34 
15.35 
11.03 

16.68 
39.54 


Population 
(in lakhs) 

(3) 


4.83 

5.13 

3.94 


Density of 
population 

(4) 


6447 

5409 

4771 

2886 

1353 

2091 

2206 

7464 

1244 

1403 

2103 

2814 

1912 

2020 

3634 

2501 

3849 

4143 

1357 

2417 

1009 

2335 

1921 

884 

1697 

3521 

1177 

2911 

1660 

2322 

1638 

6160 

2793 

2767 

2067 

4182 

1088 

4638 

2459 

1184 

1017 

3007 

4923 

5522 

2586 

1169 


0.28 
0.44 
0.30 
0.34 
1.38 
0.43 
0.33 
0.27 
0.61 
0.25 
0.29 
t .70 
0.40 
0.52 
0.64 
0,22 
0.21 
0.36 
0.44 
0.25 
0.33 
0.23 
0.25 
0.28 
0.26 
0.42 
0.26 
0.28 
0.78 
0.19 
0.34 
0.30 
1.11 
0.35 
0.43 
0.41 
0.40 
0.54 
0.64 
0.76 
0.61 
0.43 
0.46 
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ANNliXtRE 3 







Population (as per Census) 

Estimated Population 


Name of Corix^ration/Munjcipality 




COOO) 


(‘000) 







1971 

1981 

1985 

1990 

A. Corporations 









1. Trivandrum 





409.6 

483.1 

J 

516.0 

560.4 

2. Cochin 





439.1 

513.2 

546.3 

590.7 

3. Calicut 





334.0 

394.4 

421.6 

458.2 

B. Municipalities 









1. NeyyattinFara 





24.0 

28 .0 

29.8 

32.2 

2. Nedumangad 





N.A. 

44.0 

N.E. 

N.E. 

3. Attingal 





27.1 

29.6 

30.8 


4. Varkala 





N.A. 

34.0 

N.E. 

N.E. 

5. Quilon 





124.2 

137 .9 

143 .9 

151.6 

6. Punalur 





38.2 

43 .0 

45.1 

47.9 

7. Pathanamthitta 





N.A. 

33.0 

N.E. 

N.E. 

8. Mavelikara 





25.6 

26.6 

27.0 

27.5 

9. Kayamkulam 





54.1 

61.3 

64.5 

68 .7 

10. Chcngannur 





N.A. 

24.9 

N.E. 

N.E. 

11. Thiruvalla 





26 .7 

29.2 

30.3 

31 .7 

12. Alleppey 





160.2 

169.9 

174.0 

179 ,2 

13. Shertailai 





.36.8 

40.5 

42.1 

44.2 

14. Changanachen-y 





48 .5 

52.0 

53.4 

55.2 

15. Kottayatn 





59 .7 

64.4 

66.4 

69.0 

16. Palai 





20.3 

21 .6 

22 .2 

22.9 

17. Vaikom 





20.0 

21 .1 

21 .5 

22.1 

18. Thodupuiha . 





N.A. 

35 .7 

N.E. 

N.E. 

19. Thrippunitltura 





N.A. 

43 .6 

N.E. 

N.E. 

20. Muvattupuzlta . 





22.1 

25.3 

26.7 

28.6 

21. Kothamangalam 





N.A. 

33.1 

N.E. 

N.E. 

22. Perumbavoor 





20 .9 

23. i 

24.0 

25.2 

23. Alwaye 





24.1 

25 .3 

,25 .8 

26,4 

24. Angamaly 





N.A. 

28 .3 

N.E. 

N.E. 

25. Parur 





24.4 

26.3 

27.1 

28.1 

26. Chalakudy 





37.6 

41 .9 

43 .8 

46.2 

27, Ii'injalakuda 





25 .4 

26.1 

26.4 

26.7 

28. Kodungallur 





N.A. 

28.3 

N.E. 

N.E. 

29. Trichur 





76.2 

77 .9 

78.6 

79 .5 

30. Kunilamkiilam 





18 .4 

19.4 

19.9 

20.5 

31. Chowghat 





N.A. 

34.3 

N.E. 

N.E. 

32. Chittui-Tathamangalam 





28 ,5 

30.4 

31 .2 

32.2 

33. Palghat 





95.8 

111 .2 

118.1 

127,3 

34. Shoranur 





N.A. 

35.1 

N.E. 

N.E. 

35. Ponnani 





N.A. 

43.2 

N.E, 

N.E. 

36. Tirur 





32.3 

40.8 

44.8 

50.4 

37. Malappui am 





32.0 

39.8 

43 .4 

48 .4 

38. Maujeri 





N.A. 

54.0 

N.E. 

N.E. 

39. Badagara 





53.9 

64.2 

68 .8 

75.0 

40. Tollicherry 





68.8 

75 .6 

78.5 

82.3 

41. Cannanore 





55.2 

60.9 

63 .4 

66.6 

42. Kasaragod 





35.0 

43.1 

46.9 

52.1 

43. Kanhaogad 





35 .2* 

46.2 

51 .5 

58.9 

N.A.—Not Available 





N.E.- Not Estimaled 





‘Figure rolaiiog to oistwhile Kaiihangad Panchayat. 
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AK'nexdre 4 


teRCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSES ACCORDING TO PLINTH AREA 1980 





Old 

Upto 500 

500 to 

1001 to 

Above 


Name of Corporation/Muaicipality 

Huts 

dilapidated 

sq. ft. 

1000 sq. ft. 

1500 sq, ft. 

1500 sq. ft. 

Total 




Houses 






A. Corporations 









I. Trivandrum 


16.5 

7.9 

27.7 

29.4 

12.8 

5.7 

100 

2. Cochin 


It .7 

2.4 

40.7 

29 .6 

10.6 

5.0 

100 

3. Calicut 


16.2 

2.9 

29.5 

33.3 

13.0 

5.1 

100 

B. Municipalities 









1. Neyyattinkara . 


12.3 

3.4 

16.8 

32.2 

26.3 

9.0 

lOO 

2. Nedumangad 


12.2 

6.0 

48 .1 

26.1 

6.3 

1.3 

100 

3, Attinga! 


12.5 

5.5 

35 .6 

32.7 

9.8 

3.9 

lOo 

4, Varkala 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

100 

5. Quilon 


27- 7 

4.1 

28 .6 

25.1 

10.2 

4.3 

100 

(i. Punalur 


26.1 

5.3 

43.2 

16 .8 

6.4 

2.2 

100 

7. Pathanamthitta . 


23 .3 

5.7 

34.8 

24.0 

9.0 

3.2 

100 

8. Mavelikara 

. 

IS.l 

4.7 

22 .9 

24.3 

18.2 

11 .8 

100 

9. Kayamkulam 


.37.5 

3.8 

30.6 

16.5 

8.8 

2.8 

100 

10. Chengannur 


19.4 

3.7 

32.1 

26.2 

14.6 

4.0 

100 

11. Thiruvalla 


17.2 

5.0 

36.8 

22.1 

12.0 

6.9 

100 

12. Alleppey 


30.2 

4.2 

35 .3 

21.4 

6.7 

2.2 

100 

13. Shertallai 


33.9 

4.8 

29.6 

18.3 

j.9 .6 

3.3 

100 

14, Changanadterry 


14.3 

4.8 

29.8 

25 .6 

16.6 

8.9 

100 

15. Kottayam 


11 .2 

2.3 

24.3 

33 .4 

17.9 

10.9 

100 

16. Palai 


13.6 

3.6 

26.9 

31 .2 

13.8 

10.9 

100 

17. Vaikom 


24.8 

11 .3 

48 .4 

10.7 

3.4 

1 .4 

100 

18. Thodupudta 


32.8 

9.4 

30.4 

17.8 

7.9 

1 .7 

100 

19. Thrippunithura • 


17.1 

4.2 

33 ,7 

27.3 

12.3 

5.4 

100 

20. Muvattupuzha • 


15.5 

2.5 

27.7 

39.9 

10.8 

3.6 

100 

21. Kothaniangalam 


21 .3 

2.3 

25.1 

35 .9 

11 .8 

3.6 

100 

22. Perumbavoor 


6,7 

0.5 

33 .5 

35.7 

17.9 

5.7 

100 

23, Alwaye 


11 .2 

1.1 

24.8 

29.6 

19,9 

13.4 

100 

24. Angamaly 


5.6 

3.7 

58.3 

19.7 

9.9 

2.8 

100 

25. Parur 


24.4 

2.9 

32.1 

23.1 

13.3 

4.2 

too 

26. Chalakudy 


12.9 

2.1 

27.4 

33.5 

15.8 

8.3 

100 

27. Irinjalakuda 


6.6 

0.8 

39.6 

28 .9 

18.2 

5.9 

100 

28. Kodungallur 


23.8 

2.1 

28.5 

28.2 

12.2 

5.2 

100 

29. Tricliur 


4.7 

1 .1 

23.4 

37.9 

22.6 

10.3 

100 

30. Kunnamkulam 


6.5 

1.8 

36.6 

33.1 

18,3 

3.7 

100 

31. Chowghat ' 


32.3 

5.0 

26.4 

16.2 

11 .8 

8.3 

100 

32. Chittur-Taihamangalain 


13.2 

5.0 

43.0 

23.2 

9.7 

5,9 

100 

33. Palghat 


5.5 

3 .4 

30.3 

.34.1 

16.2 

10.5 

100 

34. Shoranur 


18.0 

2.6 

18.0 

34.9 

18.8 

7.7 

lOo 

33. Poniiani 


33.5 

6.0 

28 .7 

16,0 

10.7 

5.1 

100 

36. Tirur 


13.0 

3.3 

34.7 

29 .2 

14.1 

5.7 

100 

37. Malappuram 


19.1 

3.8 

33 .3 

29.6 

11 .9 

2.3 

100 

38. Manjeri 


11 .2 

1.3 

46.9 

29.4 

8.3 

2.9 

100 

39. Badagara 


13.4 

3.6 

24.1 

32.0 

17.1 

9.8 

100 

40. Tellicherry 


9.7 

7.8 

25.9 

29.2 

17.8 

9.6 

100 

41. Cttfinanore 


4.4 

5.4 

13.4 

33.1 

25.4 

18.3 

100 

42. Kasaragod 


6.1 

3.4 

23 .6 

41.2 

21.4 

4.3 

100 

43. Kanhangad 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 
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Annexure 5 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES HAVfNG ELECTRJCITi' SVATERSEALED LATRINES ETC. - 1980 


Name of Corporation/Municipality 

Total No. of 
houses 


Percentage of house 

5 



Elcclrified 

Experiencing 
scarcity of 
drinking water 

HaNing 
water sealed 
lavatries 

A. Corporations 

1. Trivandrum. 

73318 

61 .8 

14.1 

37.6 

2. Cochin . 

70287 

54 .4 

41.6 

53.8 

3. Calicut . 

44629 

52.4 

42 .6 

44.7 


B. Municipalities 

1. Neyattinkai-a 

2. Nodumaugad 

3. Attingal 

4. Varkala 

5. Quilon 

6. Punalur 

7. Pathanamthiila 

8. Mavelikkara 

9. Kayamkulam 

10. Chengannur 

11. Thiruvalla 

12. Alleppey 

13. SKertallai 

14. Changanacheiry 

15. Kottayam 

16. Palai 

17. Vaikom 

18. Thodupuzha 

19. Thrippuaiihura . 

20. Muvattupuzha . 

21. Kothamangalani 

22. Penimbavoor 

23. Alwaye 

24. Angamaly 

25. Parur 

26. Chalakudy 

27. Irinjalakuda 

28. Kodungallur 

29. Trichur 

30. Kumiarakulam . 

31. Chowghat 

32. Chittur-Tatlianiangalam 

33. Palgjut 

34. Shoranur 

35. Ponnani 

36. Tirur 

37. Malappuiam 

38. Matgeri 

39. Badagara 

40. Tellichcrry 

41. Cannanore 

42. Kasaragod 

43. Kanhangad 


4578 

47.1 

7441 

22.3 

4845 

51 .2 

N.A. 

N.A. 

20209 

54.6 

6720 

29 .4 

5120 

32.6 

4579 

55 .8 

9244 

31 .8 

4448 

52.3 

4678 

53.9 

25793 

38.4 

6759 

36.3 

7325 

59.7 

9840 

59.8 

2842 

46.3 

3404 

43 .5 

5672 

38.6 

6922 

39.1 

3934 

60.6 

5504 

35.3 

3726 

65 .7 

3780 

76.9 

4731 

SO .2 

4242 

44.9 

6521 

42.7 

4060 

62.0 

4697 

29 .7 

11274 

76.3 

3287 

51 ,3 

4604 

27.3 

5284 

53.1 

16462 

60.4 

5717 

41 .3 

5169 

24.9 

4945 

27.4 

5356 

27.2 

7656 

26.9 

8471 

33 .0 

8310 

56.6 

7995 

70.0 

5857 

52.2 

N.A. 

N.A. 


12.1 

30.1 

17.2 

12.9 

15.9 

39.5 

N.A. 

N.A. 

25.3 

56 .0 

41 .2 

28.8 

51 .5 

26.7 

5.1 

43 .0 

3.i 

22 .0 

26 .9 

38.1 

36.4 

43 .5 

2.3 

37.3 

31.8 

29,1 

33 .6 

47.7 

26.9 

56.3 

33 .9 

38.6 

55 .8 

43 .5 

35.2 

23,8 

43.7 

36 .8 

23 .6 

49.2 

43 .6 

31 .0 

18,5 

54.1 

9.3 

89.9 

52.8 

43 .5 

20.6 

46.3 

17.9 

34,9 

20.5 

59.5 

26 .4 

31 .9 

35.2 

79 .0 

30.1 

54 .9 

31 .3 

24.0 

19,5 

35.0 

43 .8 

48.8 

57 .5 

34.6 

32.6 

25.5 

25.2 

39.4 

43.5 

30.5 

37.2 

22.2 

36.4 

36.1 

41 .0 

41.9 

41 .7 

64.6 

24,6 

45.3 

N.A. 

N.A. 












Annexit^b 6 


PARTICULARS OF EMPLOYMENT 


SI. Name of Corporation/ 


Labour 

Employ- 

No. Miinicipality 


Force 

moot 




seekers 

A. Corporntions 

1. Trivandrum 


144857 

39784 

2. Cochin 


121244 

26234 

3. Calicut 


84780 

21881 

B. Municipalities 

1. Neyyattinkara 


8312 

2219 

2. Nedumangad 


14548 

3637 

3. Attingal 


8535 

1416 

4. Varkala 


50193 

10578 

5. Quilon 


26476 

9418 

6. Punalur 


11752 

2961 

7. PatUanamthitta 


9162 

2004 

8. Thiruvalla 


8478 

1767 

9. A'leppey 


56180 

21978 

10. Shertallai 


13846 

2531 

11. Kayamkulam 


15754 

3267 

12. Mave'ikara 


7233 

1389 

13. Chengannur 


6437 

1492 

14. Kotiayam • 


17576 

4280 

IS. CNinganacharry 


11297 

1649 

16. Vaikom 


6737 

2120 

17. Palai 


4612 

536 

18. Thodupuzha 


10917 

1082 

19. Alwaye 


7902 

2082 

20. Pei umbavoor 


6051 

1172 

21. Parur 


9051 

2829 

22. Muvattupuzha 


6493 

913 

23. Kothamangaiam 


9890 

1515 

24. Tripunnithura 


13937 

3529 

25. Angamaly . 


9831 

2168 

26. Trichur 


21265 

4857 

27. Irinjalakuda 


5538 

800 

28. Kunnamkulam 


5037 

609 

29. Chalakudy 


9454 

1270 

30. Kodungallur 


8198 

1154 

31. Chowghat 


6197 

707 

32. Palghat 


30586 

5660 

33. Chittur-Thai tamangalam 


9531 

1719 

34. Shoranut 


10236 

1397 

35. Malappuram 


7209 

1157 

36. Manjeri 


11748 

1823 

37. Tirur 


7051 

881 

38, Poonani 


11710 

1917 

39. Badagara 


16900 

3534 

40. Cannanore 


13642 

1265 

41. Tcllichorry 


17949 

3016 

42. Kasaragod . 


10086 

541 

43. Kanhangad 


69937 

5132 
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STATUS PAPER 

THE PRESENT URBAN LOCAL BODIES IN 
KERALA 


There are at present 3 Municipal Corporations, 43 
Municipalitks and one Township in the State. The 
Municipalities are classified into three Grades based on 
their incomes as follows ; 

Grade 1. Municipalities having an annual income 
above Rs. 20 lakhs and a population above 50,000. 

Grade //. Municipalities having an annual income 
above Rs. 10 lakhs and below Rs. 20 lakhs and a 
population above 20,000 but below 50,000. 

Grade III Other Municipalities not coming under the 
above groups. Ihe Municipal Corporations and the 
Municipalities are governed by the Kerala Municipal 
Coporations Act and Kerala Municipal Act, respec¬ 
tively. A list of urban local bodies in the Stale show¬ 
ing date of Constitution, area, population etc. is given 
in Annexure I. 

Criteria for cotvstitution in urban local bodies 

There are no statutory criteria for Constitution of 
Cities, Municipalities are elevated to the status of Cor¬ 
porations on consideration of their importance, pace of 
urbanisation in the area, need for integrated develop¬ 
ment of the urban core and its neighbourliood, density 
of population, income and the demand for installing 
more progressive civic administration. Similarly the 
Kerala Municipalities Act does not presciibe any cri¬ 
teria for Constitution of Municipalities. But in G.O.- 
(Ms) 108/67/HLD dated 2nd March 1967 the Gov¬ 
ernment have laid down the following standards for 
Constitution of new Municipalities. 

1, The locality should predominantly be urbaji 

i.c. at least 3/4th of the adult population of 
the area should be engaged in pursuits other is 
than agriculture. 

2, The population of the locality should not be 
less than 20,000 and the density of population 
should not be less than 4,000 pcf 2,59 Sq. 
km, except in hilly areas. 

3, The pcrcapita revenue resources of the 
locality should not be less than Rs. 5. 

The Guruvayur Towmship was Constituted under a 
special enactment, the Guruvayur Township Act which 
provided for the appointment of a Committee to 
manage the Municipal affairs of the town which is a 
reputed pilgrim centre. The provisions of the Kerala 
Miinicipalities Act arc extended to Township area. 

Structure of Municipal Corpordtions 

The Government, if a specific resolution is passed by 
the State Legislature, Constitute a local area into a City 
to be administered under the Kerala Municipal Cor¬ 
poration Act 1961. The authorities charge with carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of the Act are :— 

1, a Council 


2. Standing Committee of the Council 

3. a Commissioner 

Council 

The Council shall consist of such number of Councils, 
as may be notified by the Government, such number 
not being less than 40 or more than 50. All the 
Councillors are elected on the basis of adult franchise. 
Scats are reselyed for Scheduled Castes in the Council. 
The number of such seats which is determined by the 
Government shall bear as nearly as may be the same, 
proportion to the total population of the City. 

The Standing Committees Committee 

There shall be three statutory standing committee to 
deal with. 

J. Taxation and Finance 

2. Works, and 

3. Health. 

Commissioner 

The Government appoint the Commissioner and 
he holds office for such period as the Government 
may decide. The Government may remove the 
Commissioner at any time and shall do so 
if not less than 2/3rd of the strength of the Council 
votes for such removal at a special meeting called for 
the purpose. Subject to the restrictions, limitations 
and conditions imposed by the Act, the executive 
power vests in the Commissioner. He is responsible 
for the custody of all the records of the Corporations. 

Structure of Municipalities 

The Government reserve the right to Constitute any 
specified area within defined limits into a Munici¬ 
pality. The requirement of prior publications invit¬ 
ing objections and suggestions giving a period of 
2 months for submission thereof, considerations of 
such objections and suggestions and final publication 
in the Gazette declaring the area to be a Municipality 
has to be followed. 

Municipalities authorities 

The Municipalities authorities charged v/ith carrying 
out the provision of the Act are :— 

(a) a council 

(b) a Standing Committee of the Council. 

(c) The Chairman, and 

(d) The Commissioner. 

The 1981 census has listed out 106 urban centres out 
of w’hich 46 alone have urban local Government. The 
urban population of the Slate as per 1981 census is 
47,71,275. This Constitutes 18.74 per cent of the 
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total population of the State. The density of urban 
population as per 1981 census is 26669 persons per 
sq. km. 

Year 


J9tl . 

i92t . 

i931 . 

1941 .. 

1951 . 

1961 . 

1971 .. . 

1981 .. . 

Municipal Common Service 

Kerala Municipal Common Service was constituted 
under section 91 of the Kerala Municipalities Act, 
I960 and section 91 of the Kerala Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion Act, 1961. This unified cadre for all Municipal 
personnel except the lower cadres came into existance 
from 1-11-1967. Rules relating to Kerala Municipal 
Common Service were issued in G.O. (Ms) 346/ 
67/DD dated 26-10-1967. 

Staff strength in all the Municipalities and Corpora¬ 
tions was Standardised consequent on the introduction 
of Kerala Municipal Common Service. Tlte scales 
of pay of the various categories of posts in the Kerala 
Municipal Common Servite were fixed on the same 
level as those adinis.sible to the Government Servants. 
Tlic Municipal employees are governed b>’ the same 
service conditions and rules as are applicable to 
Government Servants. The benefit of pension was also 
extended to them. The recruitment to service was 
done by a centra! agency viz. the Kerala Municipal 
Common Service Recruitment Committee through 
competitive examinations. From 1st April 1978, the 
recruitment to the various posts under the Kerala 
Municipal Common Service are being made througli 
Public Service Commission. The qualifications pres¬ 
cribed are the same as for candidates seeking, appoint¬ 
ment to corresponding posts in Government Service. 

Municipal contingent workers 

The State Government in their circular No. 2591/MI. 
A4/82/LA&SWD dated 27-1-1982 issued guidelines 
for the selection and appointment of Contingent 
workers in the Municipalities, Municipal Corporations 
and Guruvayur Township. The selection for appoint¬ 
ment to the post in contingent establishment should 
be made by conducting an interview of the candidates 
sponsored by the Employment Exchange by a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of Corporation/Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners, health Officers, Mayor/Chairman. 

The Municipal Scavengers are classified into the 
following three categories. 

I Carpenters, Blacksmith and other skilled 
workers. 

n (i) Special Scavengers 
II (ii) Scavengers 
II (iii) Sweepers 
II (iv) Ordinary workers 
III Workers in poor home. 


The urban populations growth was much faster than 
that of the State as a whole. This is evident from the 


following table. 




Population (in lakhs) 


Percentage decade variation 

State level 

Urban 

State 

Urban 

71*48 

5.25 

11 .7 

15.44 

78 .02 

6.81 

9.16 

29.78 

95.07 

9.16 

21 .85 

34.58 

110.31 

11 .96 

16.04 

30.47 

135.49 

18.26 

22.82 

52,72 

169.03 

25 .54 

24.76 

39 .89 

213 .47 

34.66 

26 .29 

35.72 

254.53 

47.71 

16.13 

27,35 


The Municipal Contingent workers are pensionable 
and they are eligible for Death-cum-Retirement 
Gratuity and other benefits admissible to the regular 
employees. 

Department of Municipal Administration 

A separate department for Municipalities was con¬ 
stituted during the year 1962, bifurcating the then 
local bodies Department into the Department of 
Municipalities (now Department of Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration) and Department of Panebayats. 

The Director of Municipal Administration is the 
controlling and supervising officer of the Municipal 
Authorities and Guruvayur Township. He exercises 
the powers vested in him under the Kerala Municipa¬ 
lities Act and those delegated to him by Government. 
In respect of the Municipal Corporations through the 
Director of Municipal Administration does not have 
full administrative control, the Department functions 
as a Co-ordinating agency as regards the implementa¬ 
tion of the schemes under Five Year Plan, payment 
of grant-in-aid and execution of development schemes. 
The power to permit the Municipal Corporations to 
raise loans from the Kerala Urban Development 
Finance Corporation is delegated to the Director of 
Municipal Administration. He is also the inspecting 
authority in respect of the Municipal Corporations 
since 1977. The Director of Municipal Administra¬ 
tion is the appointing and disciplinary authority in 
respect of all the staff in Municipal Common Service. 

There arc 3 Regional Offices under the Department 
headed by a Regional Joint Director of Municipal 
Administration in each office. 

The Municipal Common Service and the Municipal 
Pension Scheme are administered by the Director of 
Municipal Administration. From 1-12-1981 onwards 
the Central Provident Fund Scheme introduced for the 
employees of Municipalities, Municipal Corporations 
and Guruvayur Township is also administered by the 
Director of Municipal Administration. 

The Director of Municipal Administration conducts 
review of revenue collection in respect of Municipali¬ 
ties, Municipal Corporations and Guruvaj'ur Township 
Committee in order to speed up revenue collection. 
Similarly the Director of Municipal Administration 
conducts review of the enforcement of Prevention of 
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Food Adulteiatioa Act in the Municipal Corporations 
and Municipalities. 

Obligatory and discritionery function of the urban 
local bodies 

The Kerala Municipal Corporation Act and the Kerala 
Municipalities Act enumerate a large number of func¬ 
tions which could broadly be classified as falling under 
the following heads : 

1. Public safety 

2. Public health 

3. Convenience 

4. Education 

5. Communications 

6. Other amenities. 

The Finance Rides under the Acts list out the various 
functions to which the Municipal fund could be applied 
either with or without Government sanction. The 
rules authorise expenditure in general on ever 3 tthing 
necessary for conducive to the safety, health, conve¬ 
nience or education of the inhabitants or to the 
amenities of the Municipality and everything inci¬ 
dental to the administration. 

Financial resources of the Urban local bodies 

The financial source of the urban local bodies are : 

1. Municipal taxes 

2. Revenue from remunerative undertakings 

3. Municipal Licence fees and fines 

4. Grants and contribution from Government. 

Tax resource 

The tax resources of the urban local bodies are : 

1. Property tax 

2. Profession tax 

3. Tax on animals, vessels and vehicles 

4. Show tax 

5. Tax on advertisements 

6. Tax on entertainments. 

Of the above, property tax forms the major share 
of revenue of any urban local body. It roughly 
accounts for 40 per cent of Municipal income. The 
next important item is entertainment tax. 

Non-tax resources 

Income from remunerative undertakings also adds to 
the resources of the urban local bodies. Major 
remunerative undertakings are market complex, bus 
stand, slaughter houses, cart stand etc. With the 
financial assistance from the Kerala Urban Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation the urban local bodies have 


been able to take up more and more remunerative 
schemes. 

Government grants and contribution 

Section 136 of the Kerala Municipalities Act lays 
down that the Government may contribute to the funds 
of any Municipality by way of a grant such sum as 
may be fixed by Government with due regards to the 
needs of development: and the cost of Municipal admi¬ 
nistration and service. In order to decide, the pattern 
of grant-in-aid, the Government have constituted a 
Municipal Grants Enquiry Committee in 1963 with 
the Director of Municipalities as Chairman. The 
Committee made elaborate studies on the financial 
requirements of the Municipal Corporations and 
Municipalities in the State and made recommenda¬ 
tions for rationalising the system of grant-in-aid. The 
recommendation of the Committee, barring those 
relating to a few selected services, were accepted by 
the Government and orders issued in : 

(a) The Kerala Municipal (General Purpose 
Grant-in-aid) Rules, 1962. 

(b) The Kerala Municipal (Payment of Specific 
Purpose Grant) Rules, 1967. 

General purpose grant 

1 he general purpose grant is a basic per capita assist¬ 
ance intended to maintain the Municipal administration 
and to a lesser extent certain nominal civic services 
that are not eligible for specific grants. The General 
purpose Grant is now being paid to the urban local 
bodies at the following rates. 

1. Municipal Corporations and 

Grade 1 Municipalities . . Rs. 2 .00 per capita 

2. Grade II Municipalities Rs. 2 .50 per capita 

3. Grade III Municipalities and Guruvayur Township 

Committee . Rs. 3 .00 per capita 

Grant for specific purpose 

Ihc Kerala Municipal (Payment of specific purpose 
Grant) Rules 1967 provides assistance for mainten¬ 
ance of the following selected service. 

(a) Maintenance of isolation hospitals, mater¬ 
nity and child welfare centre, family plan¬ 
ning centres. 

(b) Anti-mosquito and anti-filaria operations. 

(c) Maintenance of poor homes, bear homes and 
relief centres. 

(d) Maintenance oi free public ferry services. 

(e) Town Planning and Town Survey Opera¬ 
tions. 

(f) Running of Nursery Schools. 

(g) .411 construction and equipments provided 
for the furtherance of any of the above 
service. 
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The following are the rates at which specific purpose 
grant is given ; 

(a) In the case of Municipal Corporations and 
major Municipalities at 50 per cent of the 
expenditure incurred for the maintenance 
of the selected service. 

(b) In the case of minor Municipalities and 
Guruvayur Township Committee at 66-2/3 
per cent of the said expenditure. 

The rules also provided for 100 per cent grant being 
given to financi^y weak Municipalities at the discre¬ 
tion of Government. No new service shall be eligible 
for grant unless such service is taken up with the 
prior sanction of Government. 

Five Year Plan Schemes 

The following plan schemes are implemented through 
the urban local bodies. 

1. Slum Clearance/Improvement Scheme. 

2. Non-remunerative Town Improvement Scheme. 

3. Integrated Development of Small and Medium 
Towns (Centrally Sponsored Scheme having 
50% Central assistance). 

Slum Clearance Improvement 

The Slum Clearance Scheme aims at the eradication 
of slums in urban areas and providing the slum 
dwellers with better housing facilities with minimum 
standards of ehvjrpnmental hygiene and essential 

Year 


1 

1980- 81 . 

1981- 82 . 

1982- 8.'! . 

1983- 84 . 

1984- 85 . 

In appreciation of the better perfoinanee of the State 
under the programme the Government of India were 
pleased to accord sanction for payment of an incen¬ 
tive grant of Rs. 11 lakhs and Rs. 25 lakhs during 
1983-84 and 1984-85 respectively. 

The programme will be continued during seventh 
plan also. The Seventh Plan outlay for the programme 
is Rs. 300 lakhs. 

The patteni of financial assistance prescribed for the 
implementation- of the scheme is— 

Grant— 50% of the estimated cost or actual cost 
of the scheme whichever is less. 

Loan—Actual cost minus the grant portion. 

Non-remunerative Town Improvement scheme 

The scheme envisages payment of financial assis¬ 
tance to the urban local bodies, in the forms of loans 


service. The Slum Improvement Scheme envisages 
at the improvement of locality where the poor and 
low income group families live in sub standard condi¬ 
tions. The scheme is being implemented in the State, 
since its introduction. The Scheme was introduced 
in 1956 as a centrally sponsored scheme and was 
transferred to State sector with effect from 1-4-1969. 
In this state empha.sis was given to slum clearance 
schemes till 1983. The programme for Environmen¬ 
tal Improvement of urban slums is an item under the 
New 20 Point Programme and emphasis is now given 
to Slum Improvement Schemes. 

In a physical survey conducted by the State Town 
Planning Department it is revealed that about 4 lakhs 
of people live in unhealthy and unhygienic conditions 
in slums and other areas like fishermen settlements 
in the coastal belt, on road sides and highway margin, 
railway poramboke etc., in the urban areas of this 
State. 

During the Sixth Plan the State Government have 
sanctioned 76 schemes cost of about Rs. 4 crores 
formulated by the various urban local bodies and 
released a total assistance of Rs. 350 lakhs by way 
of loans and grant for their implementation. Out of 
the 76 schemes sanctioned majority of them have been 
completed by covering a population of 98,358. The 
remaining scheme are under different stages of execu¬ 
tion. The details regarding the year-wise target.s and 
achievement (both financial and physical) may be 
seen in the following table :— 


Target 


Achievement 

Financial 

Pliysical 

Financial 

Physical 

:. in Jakh-i) 

(No. of persons) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

(No. of persons) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

64.99 


64.99 

12,445 

65.00 


65 .00 

15,000 

65.00 

18,800 

65 .00 

4,055 

75.00 

18,800 

80.16 

25,501 

75 .00 

30,000 

75.00 

41,357 


and grant for their non-remunerative undertakings such 
as construction of Municipal Office, Building, Town 
Hall, roads, drain, library buildings etc. The 
pattern of financial assistance prescribed for imple¬ 
menting the scheme is — 

Loan—50% of the estimated cost or actual cost 
whichever is less. 

Grant—50% of the estimated cost or actual cost 
whichever is less. 

fhe provision made available in the Annual Plan 
Budget for this item is too meagre when compared 
with the requirements of the local bodies. The Sixth 
Plan outlay for the schemes was Rs, 50 lakhs. 

The Scheme will be continued in the Seventh plan 
also. The Seventh Plan outlav for the scheme is 
Rs 75 lakhs 
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Centrally sponsored Scheme for Integrated Deve¬ 
lopment of Small and Medium Towns 

The scheme, introduced in 1979-80, lays emphasis 
tm increasing the rate Growth of Small and M^ium 
Towns so as to enable them to act as Growth 
and Service centres for the rural Kinderland and to 
reduce the rate of migration to Cities. The 
Scheme is applicable to Towns with a population 
below one lakh (as per 1971 census). The total 
investment programme for integrated development 
in any town will be Rs. one crore. The central share 
of assistance will be limited to 40 lakhs (loan) and 
an equal amount will be provided by the State 
Government a matching assistance. The balance 
will be the share of the local body. 

During the Sixth Plan 9 towns from Our State have 
been selected under the schemes (viz. Guruvayur, 
Kottayam. Changanacherry, Kayamkulam, Trichur, 
Malappuram and Badagra). 1'he Central Govern¬ 
ment have released a total loan to the tune of 
Rs. 286.50 lakhs for implementing the approverl pro¬ 
jects in the above selected towns during Sixth Plan 
period. The State Government have also sanctioned 
a total sum of Rs. 274.50 lakhs as matching contri¬ 
bution. 

The outlay fixed for scheme for Seventh Plan is Rs. 
400 lakhs. 

It is proposed to implement the scheme in the follow¬ 
ing towns during the Seventh Plan, 

1. Palghat 

2. Pathanamthitta 
3i. Kasargtxl 

4. Muvattupuzha 

5. Kothamangalam 

6. Perumbavoor 

7. Ncyyattinkara 

8. Varkala 

9. Punalur 

10. Thodupiizha 

11. Manjeri 

12. Ponnani 

13. Clralakudy 

14. Palai 

15. Cannanore 

16. Panir 

17. Alwaye 

Project reports in respect of the following towns have 
already been submitted to the Government of India. 

1. Palghat 

2. Thodupiizha 

3. Manjeri 

4. Ponnani 

5. Kothamangalam 

6. Muvattupuzha, 


Out of the above the project reports prepared in 
respect of Thodupuzlia and Manjeri have been ap? 
proved by the Government of India in 1985-86 and 
they have released a total sum of Rs. 40 lakhs as 
Central assistance for implementing the approved 
projects in these towns. The State Government have 
also sanctioned a sum of Rs. 40 lakhs as match¬ 
ing contribution to these local bodies. 

The development plan in a City or Town has to 
be implemented on the basis of detailed Town Plann¬ 
ing Schemes prepared in confirmity with the 
guidelines indicated the development plan. Most of 
the urban local bodies have prepared detailed Town 
Planning Scheme. The Detailed Town Planning 
Schemes are implemented mainbr with the financial 
assistance made available from Government and 
financial institution like Kerala Urban Development 
Finance Corporation. 

Kerala Urban Development Finance Corporation 

Tn pursuance of the recommendation;; of the Rural 
Urban Relationships Committee set up by the 
Government of India in April 196.3 for the formation 
of Municipal Finance Corporations in the State, the 
Kerala Urban Development Finance Corporation 
was incorporated as a private limited company on 
the 28th January 1970. The Corporation, the first 
of its kind in India, has for its main objects the 
following. 

1. to provide such financial assistance by way 
of loans and advances to urban local bodies in 
the State for their developmental schemes as 
the company considers necessary. 

2. to provide technical or any other assistance 
and guidance to urban local bodies in the 
matter of their developmental schemes in¬ 
cluding implementation of the master plans 
prepared for the urban local bodies. 

3. to provide assistance and guidance to urban 
local bodies for improving their administra¬ 
tive machinery and procedure. 

4. lo undertake the schemes in collaboration 
with the urban local bodies, or with public 
undertakings on such terms and conditions as 
the Company deem fit. 

The total number of Directors of the Company is 9. 

1 /3 of the Directors of the Company are appointed 
by the Government who are non-retiring Directors 
and the rest are liable to retire at the Annual 
General Meeting by rotation. 

The Corporation has an authorised capital of Rs. 
one crore. The paid up capital as on 31-12-1984 
is Rs. 48,36,100 being the value of 48,361 equity 
shares of Rs. 100 each. The State Government holds 
sh.arcs worth Rs. 24,85,100 being the value of 24,851 
shares, that rest are held bv the urban local bodies 
in the State. The borrowed capital ns on 31-12- 
19S4 is Rs, 11,530 lakhs which was raised bv 
floatation debentures during the past 14 years 
with thf permission of Reserve Bank of India and 
on the '^narfintec of Government of Kerala, 
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During the Iasi 14 years Corporation could disburse 
loans totalling Rs. 24,07,59,650 to 47 urban local 
bodies in the State for implementation of Urban Deve¬ 
lopment Schemes, which can be classified as remun¬ 
erative schemes, partly remunerative schemes and 
non-remunerative schemes. 

Municipal Finance Corporation 

Based on the recommendations of the Rural-Urban 
Relationship Committee, the Government of Kerala 
as per their Order (Ms.) 204'73/I.-A&SWD dated 
15-5-1973 Constituted a Muncipal Commission in 
the State to make suitable recomruoudations for hn- 
proving the finaneial position of the Murkicipal 
Corporation and Municipalities. The Commission 
made elaborate studies on the Municipal Finance and 
Municipal Administration and submitted its reports, 
consisting of 207 recommendations, in 1976. The 
recommendations of the Commission can be broadly 
classified into following three categories. 


1. Recommendations made for tlie improvement 
in the Muncipal Finance. 

2. Recommendations made for the simplification 
in the method of assessment and collection of 
various Municipal ta.xes and fees. 

3. Recommendations made for the improvement 
in the adrainisti'ation of the Municipalities 
and Municipal Corporations, 

The Government have issued orders on most of the 
recommendations. The rates of various grants being 
paid to the Municipal Corporations and Municipalities 
have since been revised based on the recommendation 
of the Municipal Finance Commission, Action is now 
under way in amending the Municipal enactments, as 
suggested by the Municipal Commissioner, in order to 
enlarge the powers of the Municipal authorities and to 
simplify the metliod of assessment 'and collection of 
various Municipal taxc.s. 
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Annexure ] 


Name of Corporation 


(I) 


1. Trivandrurn 

2 . Cochin 

3. Calicut 

Grade I MuiUeipalitles 

1. Alleppey 

2. Quilon 

3. Palghat 

4. Tellicherry 

5. Trichur 

6. Kottayam 

7. Cannanore 

8. Changanacherry 

Grade II Municipalities 

1. Badagtra . 

2. Punaliir 

3. Chalakudy 

4. Kasaragod 

5. Irinjalakuda 

6 . Alwaye 

7. Muvattupuaha . 

8. Perumbavoor 

9. Palai 

1(). Kunnarakulam 
Grade 111 Municipalities 

1. Neyyattinkara 

2. Nedumangad 

3. Attingal 

4. Shertallai 

5. Mavelikara 

6. Kayamkulam 

7. Chengannur 

8. Thiruvalia 

9. Vaikom 

10. Parur 

11. Angamaly 

12. Tripunithura 

13. Kodungallur 

14. Chavakkad 

15. Guruvayur Township 

16. Chittur-Thaiiamangalam 

17. Shoranur 

18. Malappuram 

19. Tirur 

20. Ponnani 

21. Varkala 

22. Kotharaangalam 

23. Thodupuzha 

24. Pathanamthitta 

25. Manjeri 

26. Kanhangad 


Datc/year of 

Area in sq. 

Population 

as per 

constitution 

kms. 

1971 

census 

1981 

census 

(?.) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1940 

74.9.3 

4,82,634 

4,3.3,086 

1067 

82.67 

4,39,046 

5,13,249 

1962 

87.34 

3,33,979 

3,94,447 

1896 

48 .77 

1,60,064 

1,69,940 

1903 

18.48 

1,24,208 

1.37,943 

1865 

26.60 

1,04,085 

1,11,245 

1863 

15.35 

68,759 

75,561 

1921 

12.89 

76,248 

77,923 

1923 

15.55 

.59,718 

64.431 

1867 

11 .00 

55,162 

60,904 

1921 

13 .26 

4.8,545 

51,955 

1958 

21 .34 

53,938 

64,174 

1971 

34 .60 

38,188 

43,039 

1970 

25 .23 

37,562 

41,894 

1966 

16.68 

34,984 

43,137 

1936 

11 .24 

25,405 

26,096 

1919 

7.17 

24,067 

25,278 

1958 

13.18 

22,137 

25,313 

1953 

13.59 

20,888 

23.064 

1947 

15.93 

20,723 

21,624 

1948 

6.89 

18,367 

19.440 

1913 

9.99 

23,984 

27,993 

1-4-1978 

33.15 

37,907 

43,989 

1924 

14.76 

27,045 

29,645 

1953 

16.19 

36,752 

40.492 

1941 

12.63 

25,648 

26,598 

1909 

21.79 

54,102 

61,327 

1-4-1978 

14,60 

24,371 

24,862 

1920 

14.48 

26,683 

29,225 

1910 

8.73 

20,014 

21,097 

1920 

9.03 

24,393 

25,288 

1-4-1978 

28.26 

24,552 

28,307 

15-8-1978 

19.66 

38,593 

43,646 

1-8-1977 

17.40 

25,385 

28,834 

1-10-1978 

12.41 

29,443 

34,344 

1962 

6,49 

15,863 

17,878 

1947 

14,71 

28,510 

30,407 

15-7-1978 

32.00 

31,355 

35.120 

1970 

33 .60 

32,005 

39- 786 

1971 

18.59 

32,722 

40,803 

15-11-1977 

7.60 

35,723 

43,225 

15-5-1980 

15,40 

30,102 

34,009 

1-4-1978 

40.04 

30,307 

33,122 

1-9-1978 

35,08 

32,478 

35,743 

1-10-1978 

24.00 

31,295 

32,987 

1-4-1978 

53.10 

41,138 

53,959 

1-6-1984 

39.54 

35,203 

46,176 
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Annexure II 


DELEGATION OF POWERS TO THE DIRECTOR 
OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Section and short description 

The power of dividing the municipal area into wards 
for purpose of Election of Councillors etc. 

Power to accord administrative sanction. 

Power to accord administrative sanction to Municipal 
Councils to exempt any area from payment of whole 
or portion of water drainage or lighting tax. 

Appropriation of profession tax between local bodies. 

Power to grant exemption (to parties) from payment 
of any tax to Municipal Council. 

Power to direct the Municipal council to modify its 
budget to be in consonance with the provisions of the 
Act. 

Power to accord sanction to Municipal Council to con¬ 
tribute towards expenditure incurred by Government 
or other local authority for purpose authorised under 


part 11 and to direct councils to make such contribu¬ 
tion. 

Pov/er to sanction supply of water to a local authority 
or other persons outside on specific conditions. 

Power to pass orders or give directions to Municipal 
Council relating to licences for factories etc. 

Power to approve and confirm bye-laws. 

Power to call for records and pass orders. 

Power to .sanction institution of suits against Chair¬ 
man, Councillor or Commissioner for any loss, or 
misappropriation of Municipal property. 

Power to sanction municipal expenditure outside muni¬ 
cipal limits. 

Power to determine Election expenses. 

Power to sanction extraordinary expenditure above 
the limits prescribed in this behalf. 


16--t64 NCU/89 
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Annexure in 


DELEGATION OF POWERS TO THE REGIQNAI. 
JOINT DIRECTORS OF MUNICIPAL ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION 


1. For inspecting or Superintending the operation of 
Municipal Councils and Guruvayur Township wUhin 
their respective jurisdiction [vide G.O. (Ms) 22/7'8/ 
LA&SWD dated 25-1-19781. 

and G.O. (Ms.) 248/81/LA&SWD dt. 31-12-1981 

2. To countersign the T.A. bih of Municipal Com¬ 
missioners, Executive Officer, Guruvayur Township 
and Special Officers of Municipalities under the res¬ 
pective jurisdiction of Regional Joint Director [vide 
GO (Ms.)109/79/LA&SWD dt. 4-6-1979 and G.O. 
(Ms.) No, 73/82/LA&SWD dt. 21-4-1982]. 

3. Financial powers like investigation of arrear claims 
local purchase of stationery etc- [vide G.O. (Ms.) 
7/81/P&ARD dt. 5-2-1981]. 

4. Administrative powers such as sanctioning of leave, 
making charge arrangements, granting _ permission to 
Municipal Commissioners to leave jurisdiction etc. 
[vide G.O. (Ms.) 28/81/P&ARD dt. 15-5-1981]. 

5. To inspect or examine any department office ser¬ 
vice work or thing of or belonging to any Municipal 
Corporations of Cochin, Calicut and Trivandrum [vide 
G.O. (Ms.) 247/81/LA&SWD dt. 31-12-1981]. 

6. Powers to sanction in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the G.P.F. Rules, temporary withdrawals from 
the fund in normal cases, in respect of employees 
working under him, upto and including those in the 
category of Administrative Assistant [G.O- (Ms.) 51/ 
82/P&ARD dt. 12-10-1982]. 

7. Powers to sanction non recurring contingent ex¬ 
penditure upto Rs. 1000 in each case, subject to 
budget provisions and subject to the rules laid down 
in the Kerala Financial Code [G.O. (Ms.) 51/82/ 
P&ARD dt. 12-10-1982]. 

8. Powers to draw and disburse as per Rules, the 
Travelling allowance bills relating to non-Gazetted 
Officers working under him [as per G.O. (Ms.) 51/ 
82/P&ARD dt. 12-10-1982]. 

9. Powers to countersign the Travelling Allowance 
bills of the Gazetted Officers working under him in 


the category of Administrative Assistant [vide G.O. 
(Ms.) 51/82/P&ARD dt- 12-10-1982]. 

10. To transfer employees in all categories of posts 
borne in Municipal Common Service, the scale of pay 
which does not exceed that of: 

(a) U.D. Clerks under Revenue and Office 
branch. 

(b) P.W. Overseer 1st Grade under Engineering 
and Town Planning Branch. 

(c) Health Inspector Grade II under Health 
Branch from one local body to another with¬ 
in the respective regions [as per G.O. (Ms.) 
42/84/LA&SWD dt. 21-2-1984]. 

11. Delegated powers to accept notices of no confi¬ 
dence motion against Municipal Chairman to issue 
notices for and preside over the meetings of the Coun¬ 
cil to consider the no-confidence motions, and to act 
as Ex-Officio Chairman in the absence of Chairman 
and Vice Chairman [as per G.O. (Ms.) 42/84/LA& 
SWD dt. 21-2-1984]. 

12. Delegated powers to accord sanction to a local 

authority to supply water outside the limit of the 
authority subject to the conditions that the Regional 
Joint Directors shall obtain prior approval of the 
Chief Engineer, Public Health Engineering Depart¬ 
ment fas per G-O. (Ms.) 42/84/LA&SWD dt. 

21-2-1984]. 

13. Powers to pass orders to give directions to Muni¬ 
cipal Council relating to licenses for factories, work¬ 
shops etc. [as per G.O. (Ms.) 42/84/LA&SWD dt. 
21-2-1984], 

14. Powers to admit waive or drop claims or objec¬ 
tions in Audit of Municipal Accounts after getting the 
full details examined, to conduct joint local verifica¬ 
tions of the audit report with Deputy Examiner of 
Local Fund Accounts and to permit the Councils to 
drop outstanding objections upto the financial limit of 
Rs. 500 and to persue further actions, wherever neces- 
5arv [as per G.O. (Ms.) 42/81/LA&SWD dated 
21-2-1984]. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 

A REPORT FOR NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
URBANISATION 

HOUSING AND ENVIRONMENT DEPARTMENT 
October 1986 


PREFACE 

1. The central, long term problems of modem man 
were aptly articulated by U Thant while addressing 
the United Nations Assembly in 1969. 

“I do not wish to seem over-dramatie, but I 
can only conclude that we have perhaps, only 
a few years left to subordinate our ancient 
quarrels and to launch a global partnership to 
curb the arms race, to improve the human en¬ 
vironment, to diffuse the population explosion 
and the consequent urbanization and to supply 
the required momentum to development efforts. 
If such a global partnership is not reached 
within the next decade or so, then I very much 
fear that the problems I have mentioned will 
have reached such staggering proportions that 
they will be beyond our capacity to control”. 

2. Many people believe that the future course of 
human society, perhaps even the survival of human 
society, depends on the speed and effectiveness with 
which the world responds to these issues. How¬ 
ever, it is amazing that only a small fraction of the 
world population is actively concerned with under¬ 
standing these problems or seeking their solutions. 

3. A series of International Conferences were con¬ 
vened in the Seventees by the United Nations to 
focus world attention on some of these global issues. 
The Conferences were held on ‘Human Environ¬ 
ment’ (Stockhom 1972), ‘Population’ (Bucharest 
1974), ‘Food’ (Rome 1974) and ‘Human Settle¬ 
ment’ (Vancouver 1976). These were largely 
attended and they suggested comprehensive, for 
reaching, points for action in regard to these issues. 

4. In this country also, since mid-seventees, there 
has been generation of considerable interest and 
debate about issues relating to urban explosion and 
environmental degradation. However, till recently 
these deliberations though earnest, had been, more 
or less, sporadic. Excellent results had been achiev¬ 
ed in some areas and a great deal of public conscious¬ 
ness has been awakened, but it was not till a counle 
of years back, that steps were initiated towards evolv¬ 
ing national policies in this respect. The setting up 
of the National Commission on Urbanisation is the 
most decisive step taken so far in the direction of 


evolving a national consensus in regard to problems 

of changing pattern of human settlements. 

5. To our mind the following major concerns 
emerge unmistakly in this regard. 

(a) An effective human settlement policy can 
emerge only in the context of the larger 
national development plans with firm 
political and financial commitments to the 
problems of urban areas, particularly, in¬ 
frastructure, low cost housing and deve¬ 
lopment of employment opportunities for 
the urban poor. Public policies must, 
unequivocably, take note of the fact that 
the needs of approximately a fourth of 
the country’s population living in urban 
areas, and generating a major share of the 
nation’s financial resources, had to be ur¬ 
gently attended to. Plans and schemes 
had to be devised to help these areas in 
not only in terms of finances, but also 
effective institutional set np and manage¬ 
ment skills. 

(b) National development plans must consider 
their spatial implications. The pattern of 
economic and social development over the 
national territory is powerfiillv influenced 
by the type and location of social and 
economic investments (by private and 
public sectors). Although almost all the 
national development plans have shown 
concern for the spatial implications of the 
sectoral investments, in practice, the 
policies have largely ended up enriching 
already priviledged social groups, regions 
and large ag^omerations. The utter neg¬ 
lect of the small and medium towns, 
which have grown in large numbers all 
over the country, is a case in point, 

(c) Issues relating to urban land are at the 
very core of the problem of urban deve¬ 
lopment. Unfortunately, these issues have 
not been comorehensivelv perceived and 
an organic relationship between the vari¬ 
ous facets of urban land policies has not 
been established. Adequate supply of 
urban land and its price, patterns of 
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ownership, control of land use changes, 
densification and recycling of land, public 
policies of land disposal and taxation, 
particularly the recapturing of the ‘Plus 
value’, are all parts of a common integrat¬ 
ed matrix. Further the dialetics of the 
situation in a developmenting country like 
ours demands that this pattern has a strong 
egalitarian bias. Although the Constitu¬ 
tion of India was amended in 1976 
(XXV Amendment) to enable this ob¬ 
jective to be achieved, the subsequent 
amendments to the Land Acquisition Act 
1984 have not been in conformity with 
the constitutional provisions. 

In the urban areas there are conflicting in¬ 
terests between the various groups seeking 
land for specific uses—from the lowest 
income groups seeking accommodation 
close to possible sources of income, to a 
multi-national seeking a site_ for a new 
factory, to an individual seeking to invest 
in urban land (and leave it undeveloped) 
since this gives a non-depreciating invest¬ 
ment which rapidly grows in market value 
(in real terms). A purposeful land policy 
should define the balance between indivi¬ 
dual citizen’s land-use rights, every citizen’s 
own land-use needs (for instance housing) 
and community needs (for_ instance public 
works and community facilities) and re¬ 
solve these conflicts. 

(d) For housing policies it must be recognised 
that large proportion of the households 
cannot afford even lowest cost houses 
built by private or public sectors. A squat¬ 
ter shack is often all the household can 
afford. Recognising this, the Govern¬ 
ment’s primary task should be of integrat¬ 
ing this ‘informal’ nature of housing into 
the ‘formal’ sector, accepting it as essen¬ 
tial to the needs of the society. It should 
encourage the general improvement of the 
living conditions in this ‘informal sector 
thereby putting its limited resources where 
they can have maximum effect. Any large 
scale attempt by Government or its agencies 
to build conventional houses for the popula¬ 
tion runs into the ‘bottomless pit’ problem. 
However, much they spend, there are always 
more units needed. 

(e) For reasons of history or otherwise we are, 
perhaps, the only major country where the 
concept of a comprehensive, integrated and 
unified “city government” has not been 
implemented. The institutional arrange¬ 
ments for administration of urban areas— 
large and small—are uniformallv fragmented 
with no cohesion at any level. The mix 
of these institutions in any urban area also 
varies in character; elected municipalities 
co-exist with Government nominated, 
bureaucrat-dominated development authori¬ 
ties; coordinating functions being left to the 


State Government to organise, if at aU. At 
the State level also the responsibility is 
sharply divided between different depart¬ 
ments. It was high time patterns of institu¬ 
tional arrangements for different kinds and 
sizes of urban centres were formulated at 
the national level. In this regard it would 
be relevant to recall the observations of the 
Royal Redcliffe-Maud Commission (Eng¬ 
land 1966—1969). 

“The pattern and character of local government must 
be such as to enable it to do four things : to perform 
efficiently a wide range of profoundly important tasks 
concerned with the safety, health and well-being, both 
material and cultural, of people in different localities; 
to attract and hold the interest of its citizens; to 
develop enough inherent strengths to deal with national 
authorities in a valid partnership; and do adapt itself 
without disruption to the present unprecedented pro¬ 
cess of change in the way people live, work, move, 
shop and enjoy themselves. These purposes have 
guided our assessment of the present and our proposals 
for the future”. 

6. The urban scene in Madhya Pradesh has shown 
conspicuous buoyancy in the last two dacades. 
This has essenti.flly been the result of high growth 
in the industrial and agricultural sectors. There has 
been substantial exploitation of the vast natural re¬ 
sources of the State, particularly its mineral and 
forests wealth, establishment of the large number of 
industrial growth centres as u result of the policy of 
incentives offered by the Government in backward 
areas and development of irrigation command areas 
in eastern (Bilaspur-Raipur). central (Tawa) and 
northern (Chambal) zones of the State. The State has 
responded in a serious manner to meet the challenges 
thrown up by this growth. Through the provisions of 
a comprehensive, balanced and purposeful Town and 
Country Planning Act enforced in 1973, new planning 
and institutional arrangements have been evolved. In 
the report that v'e have prepared for the Commission 
we have attempted to analyse issues and problems in 
this behalf and given some idea of the manner in 
which we have attempted to meet the situation. 

7. It is, however, necessary to recall that heavy in¬ 
vestments have been made in the State in the industrial 
sector by the Central Government and it cannot be 
denied that these investments had a good economic 
spin-off effect. But these have considerably strained 
the infrastructure of the State—power, water supply, 
roads, railways, telecommunications. The investments 
made by the Central organisations to cope with the 
problems of urban growth around industrial units have 
also been inadequate. Sinsrauli, Korba, Raipnr-Durg- 
Bhilai. Malaikhand and Baiiadih are some ^nch areas 
where the human settlements have violentally disturb¬ 
ed the eco-system. There- is a need for subsffintial 

'central intervention and financial support to these 
areas. 

8 Tire np'iurge in- agricultur'il growth in the command 
areas of Tawa and Chambal need to be exolo'ted for 
deve)ooin.g a hierarchical svstem of human settlements. 
A massive agro-industrial base could be developed in 
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these areas and while Tawa could form a part of the 
hinterland of Bombay, Gwalior-Chainbal could be de¬ 
veloped as a counter magnet to Delhi. 

9. The State is endowed with a vast versatile eco-sys- 
tem; water resources, forests and minerals. It substan¬ 
tially constitutes the water shed of a number of river 
systems of the country—Ganga, Jamuna, Narmada, 
Tapti, Godawari. It has the largest area under forest 
cover. Its mineral resources are next only to Bihar. 
However, this eco-system, quite fragile in character, 
has been subjected to heavy strains due to none too 
imaginative exploitation. There is wide ranging indus¬ 
trial pollution, particularly in the iwrth eastern and 
eastern sectors of the State and it was necessary that 
a cohesive and effective policy of prevention of en¬ 
vironmental de-gradation is evolved as a part of the 
human settlement policy. Some of the environmental 
issues relating to growth have been highlighted in, two 


notes recorded by the State Chief Secretary Shri KCS 
Acharya (Annexures ‘A’ & ‘B’). The Commission 
would find them useful. 

10. We, in this State, eagerly look forward to the re¬ 
commendations of the Commission. 


(R. C. JAIN) 
Principal Secretary 
to 

Government of Madhya Pradesh 

BHOPAL 
October 9th, 1986. 
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IxSiERNATIONAL TRENDS IN URBANI2AT10N 

The existence of urban centres goes as far back as the 
earnest of recorded history. Indeed, much of ancient 
history is a story of great cities and Imperial capitals, 
Lrban hie was obviously high^ developed not only in 
Southern Europe, but in the Middle and Far East as 
well. 

i.02 At the same time, urbanization as such can be 
viewed as a phenomena essentially of the 19th and. 
20th centuries. Demographic records, even of the 
Middle Ages, are not accurate, but it appears that by 
1800, barely 2.4% of the total population lived in 
urban areas of more than 20,000, while only 1.7% 
lived in cities of more than 100,000, The Industrial 
Revolution of the 19th century changed this pictiure 
entirely. By 1970, 27.8% of the world’s populaticm 
was in cities of over 20,000, and 24% of it was in 
cities of over 100,000 population. 

1.03 Sociologists, Economists and Demographers are 
unanimous in their conclusion that urbanization is 
directly linked to economic development in general, 
and some of its facets in particular. Surplus in food- 
grains leads to large segments of the population taking 
to economic activity other than agriculture, thereby 
making a city possible Industrial development, favour¬ 
ed generally in clusters, creates job opportunities at¬ 
tracting rural migrants. The developments of communi¬ 
cations and infrastructure determine not only the rate 
of m’banisation, but spatial distribution and relative 
rates of growh. 

1.04 Indeed, urban population projections are now 
made on the basis of the rate of economic growth rather 
than merely demographic trends. For example, the 
World Development Report—1984, has projected an 
annud growth rate of 4.2% in the urban population 
of India between 1980 and 2000 on the basis of the 
likely growth of Gross Domestic Product of the 
country, 

1.05 Clearly, urbanization is an essential welcome and 
irreversible phenomena. But within overall trends in 
the world, there are obviously differences between 
countries. These differences can be directly trawd to 
the levels of economic development. While most of 
the developed countries have reached an urbanization 
revel of 70% or more, most developing countries in 
Asia and Africa have only now reached a level of 25%. 
On the other hand these countries are undergoing a 
fast pace of urbanization, creating inevitable physical, 
social and cultural problems, 'i^ere sudden growth 
occurs on account of instantly obtainable technology, 
institutions and values do not develop at the same 
pace. A dichotomy is thus immediately created bet¬ 
ween the physical manifestations of economic develop¬ 
ment and the institutional arrangements to deal with 
them. 

1.06 The process of urbanization in the developing 
countries is a striking example of this phenomena. 
Here, the fruits of advanced technology have been 
directly plucked, and not obtained after sustained re¬ 
search, development and growth. Institutions could 


not, however, be borrowed in the same manner and 
perforce have lagged behind the pace of urban growth. 

The urban mess in India can equally be traced to 
this dichotomy. 


URBANIZATION IN INDIA AND MADHYA 
PRADESH 

1.07 The urban population, in India did not increasq 
very sharply between 1901 and 1941, and the first 
decade to witness a marked growth was 1941—51, 
partly because of the refugees who flocked to North 
Indian towns in the late 40’s. 

TABLE- 1 

URBAN growth IN INDIA 

Population (in millions) 

Total Urban Proportion 
of urban 
to total 


population 

1901 

238 .40 

25.85 

10.8 

1911 

252 .09 

25 .94 

10.3 

1921 

251.32 

28.09 

11.2 

1931 

278 .98 

33 .46 

12.0 

1941 

318.66 

44.15 

13.9 

1951 

361.09 

62 .44 

17,6 

1961 

439.24 

78.94 

18.0 

1971 

548.16 

109.90 

19.9 

1981 

685.18 

159.73 

23.3 


2.02 After 1951, several intended and unintended 
measures not only occasioned a rise in the percentage 
of urban population, but also a wider spatial distribu¬ 
tion. Greater mobility on account of the expanding 
communication network, a redefinition of agrariM re¬ 
lations leading to changing occupation patterns, the de¬ 
velopment of new state capitals and administrative 
headquarters and heavy investments in the industrial 
sector by the Government of India, aU affected the 
quantum and distribution of urbanisation. In the ulti¬ 
mate analysis, the causes for urbanisation can of course 
be broken down into : 

1. job opportunities create by enhanced economic 
activity in urban areas, and 

2. the ability of an, urban area to provide services 
to a rapidly increasing population. 

2.03 Madhya Pradesh, the largest state in the country 
with an area of 443446 sq. kms, (13.49% of the total 
area of the country), experienced the same accelera¬ 
tion in growth rate after 1941. But in the last 2 de¬ 
cades, the rate of growth has far exceeded the national 
average. Even (he overall rate of population growth 
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in State has been hi^er than in India, but the urban 
population has increased at a much faster pace : 
TABLE-2 

urban growth rate 

Total Urban 



India 

M.P. 

India 

M.P. 

1941- 31 . 

13.31 

8.67 

41.49 

33.16 

1951- 61 . 

21 .64 

24.17 

25 .85 

47.70 

1961—71 . 

24.99 

28.67 

37 .91 

46.63 

1971—81 . 

24.64 

25 .27 

46.02 

56.07 


The total ubran population in the State rose from 3.13 
million in 1951 to 10.58 million in 1981, i.e. by 
238% while the corresponding increase for the coun¬ 
try was 155.81%. 

2.04 One reason for this faster pace, obviously, has 
been the lower urban base from which the State start¬ 
ed and the process of ‘catching up’ with other parts 
of the country ; 

table—3 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN POPULATION 



India 

M.P. 

1901 . 

11.00 

8.65 

1941 . 

14.10 

9.69 

1951 . 

16.62 

12.01 

1961 . 

18.26 

14.29 

1971 . 

20.22 

16.28 

1981 . 

23.73 

20.29 


Urban Centres and Classification 


2.05 The number of urban areas in M.P. has been 
growing more rapidly than in the country as a whole ; 
TABLE- 4 

URBAN centres 


India 

M.P. 

1901 

N.A. 

121 

1911 

N.A. 

120 

1921 

2047 

122 

1931 

2219 

147 

1941 

2425 

174 

1951 

3059 

202 

1961 

2699 

219 

1971 

3119 

250 

1981 

4029 

327 


This obviously indicates a wider spatial distribution of 
urban gfowth the reasons for which are discussed fully 
later. By 1981, on an average each urban centre in 
the State served 1366 km'-^ i.e. an area of 20.84 km 
radius. For the country, the average was an area of 
816 km-. Of course, there arc local aberrations, e.g. 
in Bastar and Sarguja districts. 


2.06 Census methodology considers urban agglomera¬ 
tions in 6 categories, the highest being ‘cities’ of 
100,000 or mt^, all the rest being towns and the 
lowest, towns of less than 5,000. Before the Census 
of 1961, the following areas were classified as towns 
or cities ; 

1. every Municipality of whatever size 

2. an Civil lines not included within Municipal 
limits 

3. every other continuous collection of houses 
permanently unhabited by not less than 5,000 
persons which the Provincial Superintendence 
could treat as a town for Census purpose. 

This definition was revised in 1961 to include the 
following areas only : 

1. a Municipal Corporation or a Municipal area 
or areas under a Town Committee or a Noti¬ 
fied Area Committee or a Cantonment Board 

2. in the absence of (1) above, a place fulfilling 
the following tests : 

(i) a density of note less than 1,000/sq 
mile 

(ii) a population of 5,000 

(iii) three-fourth of the male workers being 
engaged in activities other than agricul¬ 
ture, and 

(iv) pronounced urban characteristics and 
amenities. 

This definition did away with some of the discretion 
provided earlier to the Census authorities. Accord¬ 
ing to the norms of the 1961 census, the number of 
urban agglomerations in India fell from 3059 in 1951 
to 2699. In Madhya Pradesh, there was only a mar¬ 
ginal mcrease from 202 to 219 (Table 5). 

2.07 The population in these categories, in 1981, was 
as under: 

table-5 

distribution of population in towns (1981) 


India M.P. 


Total % of Total % of 

(millions) urban (millions) total 

Urban 


I (1000,000 above) 

94.3 

60.37 

4.96 

46.84 

II (100,000—50,000) 

18.2 

11.65 

1.9 

18.00 

in (50,000—20.000) 

22.4 

14.35 

1 .9 

12.24 

IV (20,000—10,000) 

14.9 

9.52 

1 .6 

15.13 

V (10,000—5,000) 

5.6 

3.61 

0.81 

7.67 

VI (5,000 & below) 

7.8 

0.50 

0.01 

0.12 


2.08 This categorization, unfortunately, leads to dis¬ 
torted results when an analysis of population distribu¬ 
tion according to townsize is carried out. E.g., the 
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figures above indicate that 60,37% of India’s urban 
population lives in Class I towns, but more than a 
third of this is actually in only 6 metropolitan towns. 
If these are excluded, M.P. obviously has a greater 
proportion of its urban population in larger towns 
than the country as a whole, accompanied by all the 
connected problems. This is made obvious, at any 
rate, by the growth in towns of various categories in 
the last two decades : 

TABLE-6 

PERCENTAGE DECADAL GROWTH 


India Madhya Pradesh 


Class of Town 

1961-71 

1971-81 

1961-71 

1971-81 

I 

52.67 

56.83 

90.4] 

65.82 

11 . 

40 ,94 

51.22 

71 .42 

120.23 

Ill . 

29.27 

28.41 

22.12 

9.42 

IV . 

18.85 

24.03 

26.92 

70.70 

V . 

—10.38 

15.44 

5.88 

22.22 

VI . 

-19.70 

60.74 

28 ,86 

- 54.68 

Total Urban 

37.91 

46.02 

46.63 

56.07 

The growth va the number of towns 
has been as under : 

in each category 


TABLE-7 


GROWTH IN URBAN CENTERS 


No. of Towns 
(MP figures in bracket) 



1961 

1971 

1981 

I 

102(6) 

145(11) 

216(14) 

n 

129(6) 

178(14) 

270(27) 

m 

449(35) 

570(43) 

739(48) 

rv 

732(57) 

847(74) 

1048(119) 

V 

739(98) 

641(96) 

742(114) 

VI 

179(17) 

150(12) 

230(5) 


(219) (280) (327) 


The decline both in number and population of Class 
VI towns is on account of present policies whereby 
villages of less than 5000 are not declared Municipal 
areas in the State. 

Urban Density & Sprawl 

2.09 The average density of urban population in M.P. 
was 2170/Km‘^ (1981) as compared to 2491/Km2 
for the country. Within the State there is a very wide 
variation. A surprising fact which emerges is that 
some class II and Ill towns have a much higher density 
than the larger, apparently more congested cities 
E.G., Depalpur (Indore District) and Vidisha town 
had 11429 and 11239 persons/km- (1981) while 
Indore had only 7305. Sironj (Vidisha district) had 
a density as high as 31,542. What is more, the den¬ 
sity in Class II and III towns is growing, while it 
actually fell in Class towns between 1971 and 1981, 
indicating the faster geographic growth of the latter. 


The high density and congestion in Class II and Hi 
towns is a clear indicator of the fact that not enougb 
attention has been paid to them with regard to exten¬ 
sion of Municipal limits. Schemes for development 
have not been undertaken and new housing is a rare 
phenomena. In some areas, there is a feeling of phy¬ 
sical insecurity in moving out f'f the congested oldi 
town. Lack of infrastructural development also res¬ 
tricts geographical expansion. There is urgent need, 
therefore to draw up comprehensive schemes for towns 
expansion, with adequate institutional arrangements. 
table—8 

URBAN SPRAWL AND DENSITY 


1981 ■' " ^ "1971 



Percentage Density 
of area per km^ 

to total 
urban 

area 

Percentage Density 
of area per km^ 
to total 
urban 

area 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I . 

31 .09 

3,267 

30.73 

3,493 

n . 

12.25 

3,192 

11.66 

2,260 

m . 

6 .77 

3,926 

16.21 

2,838 

IV . 

26 .76 

1,228 

20.48 

1,641 

V . 

22.68 

734 

19.86 

1,182 

VI . 

0.45 

579 

1.06 

924 


2.10 The total area occupied by towns in the State has 
increased steadily ; 


(km®) 

1961. 

. 1864.33 

1971. 

2853.69 

1981. 

. 4871.64 


About one-third of this increase was registered in Class 
1 towns alone. Figures for Durg-Bbilai are not avail¬ 
able, but otherwise Gwahor has currently the largest 
area of 303.18 km®, followed by Bhopal with 284.90. 

Net addition of urban population 

2.11 The increase in total urban population in M.P. 
has been seen in para 2.03. Of the addition of 7.45 
million between 1951 and 1981, as much as 3.91 or 
52,5% was in Class I towns, which grew in number 
from 5 to 14. The largest net increase in these 30 
years was in Bhopal (0.56 million), followed by Durg- 
Bhilai (0.46 million). The net increase in the various 
classes of towns was : 

TABLE-9 

NET population ADDITION IN URBAN M. P. 


(millions) 





1951 

1981 

Net 

addition 

1 . 



1.04 

4.95 

3.91 

n . 



0.35 

1.90 

I .55 

HI . 



0.61 

1 .29 

0.68 

IV . 



0.47 

1.60 

1.13 

V . 



0.49 

0.81 

0.32 

VI . 



0.15 

O.Ol 

0.14 
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Spatial distribution of urban centres 

2.12 Between 1951, after which the concept of ‘urban’ 
was redefined for Census purposes, and 1981, 108 new 
urban centres came into being in the State, the notable 
feature being that these were concentrated in (i) the 
eastern districts and (ii) the agriculturally developing 
areas of Chambal, Sugar and Hoshangabad. This is 
perhaps a measure of the success of Governmental 
policies of dispersal, perhaps merely a response to the 
developmental process. In any case, less urbanised dis¬ 
tricts in the State, by and large generated more new 
towns, than more urbanized ones. 9 districts out of 
the 45 added no new centres, 11 added only 1, 8 
added 2 while Bhopal was the only district to actually 
lose 2 (on account of administrative reorganisation). 
The remaining 16 districts saw the emergence of 3 or 
more new urban centres, led by Chindwara (10), Rewa 
(8) and Shahdol (10). 

Large cities 

2.13 As noted earlier, 14 of the 237 Urban centres 
of M.P. in 1981 were Class I cities : 

TABLE-TO 


POPULATION OF CLASS I TOWNS IN M.P. 


Towns 


Indore .... 

827,071 

Jabalpur .... 

, 757,696 

Bhopal .... 

. 672,329 

Gwalior .... 

559,776 

Durg-Bhilai 

. 490,158 

Raipur 

. 338,973 

Ujjain .... 

. 281,878 

Sagar .... 

. 207,401 

Bilaspur .... 

186,330 

Ratlam .... 

. 156,490 

Burhanpur 

. 141,142 

Murwara (Katni) 

125,096 

Khandwa 

114,463 

Rewa .... 

100,421 


The following points are noteworthy about these cities ; 

1. Three of them Murwara (Katni), Khandwa 
and Rewa stepped into this category for the 
first time in 1981. 

2. They are by and large, well distributed over 
the state but northern M.P. (except for 
Gwalior), South Central M.P., the north 
western portion and the large area of Bastar 
with adjoining areas to its north, are devoid 
of such cities. 

3. Only two districts, Jabalpur and Khandwa, 
have more than one such city. 

4. Twelve out of the 14 are divisional and/or 
district headquarters, the exceptions being 
Burhanpur and Murwara (Katni). 

No city has yet touched the one million mark, though 
Indore and Bhopal are likely to do so by 1991. Metro¬ 
politan characteristics have not yet appeared in the 


State and only town which approaches this concept 
is Indore. 

2.14 There are a large number of towns, however, 
which are on the brink of crossing from Class II to 


Class I. 

Town 1981 

Population 

1. Satna. 96667 

2. Rajnandgaon. 86367 

3. Dewas. 83465 

4. Korba. 83387 

5. Chikhali Kalan (Chhiiidwara) . . . 83213 

6. Mandsaur ....... 77603 

7. Damoh ....... 76758 

8. Shivpuri ....... 75738 

9. Bhind. 74515 


Number I to 5 above are clearly on the brink while 
the others are likely to cross the 100,000 mark by 
1991 on account of their rate of growth. Towns like 
Singrauli, where an enormous increase in population 
is expected, wUl be discussed separately. 

Recommendations 

2.15 1. States like Madhya Pradesh which are expe¬ 
riencing a faster pace of urbanisation than the 
rest of the country, and in a more diversified 
form, require special attention with regard to 
urban planning and resource allocation. 

2. Class II and III towns show disturbing fea¬ 
tures such as acute congestion. Development 
schemes, specially of housing, are urgently 
required in a such towns and institutional 
arrangements for this must be urgently made. 


IMPACTS OF POLICY ON URBAN M.P. 

3.01 The comparative demographic analysis in Section 
I clearly indicates that 

1. the rate of urbanisation in Madhya Pradesh, 
specially in the last three decades, 

2. the rate of growth of medium and small towns, 
and 

3. the increase in the number of urban centres, 
have all been greater than the country as a 
whole without diverging very much from the 
overall patterns. 

These three factors are extremely important in under¬ 
standing the urban dynamics of Madhya Pradesh, which 
can well be seen as a model for the urban future of 
India. 

3.02 The very size of M.P. has led to a situation where 
there are wide regional variations within it. Broadly 
speaking, there is the agriculturally rich western region, 
with comparatively better communications, a develop¬ 
ed industrial base and a higher level of per capita 
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income. In contrast, there is the heavily forested, 
agriculturally poor eastern hah, with poor communi¬ 
cations and lower incomes but which is a storehouse 
of the country’s natural resources. Historically, the 
military and trade routes between N. India and the 
Deccan ran through M.P.; the heavy forests and un¬ 
charted wilds of the eastern region ensured that even 
the mighty Mughals left it alone. Subsequently, rail¬ 
way lines and the road net work developed by the 
British also followed the old routes in general and the 
commercial centres that lay along them. 

3.03 If urbanisation is seen as a logical outcome of 
economic development, Government policies, in the 
Indian context, obviously play a vital role. Chief 
among them are ; 

1. Investments for the development of agricul¬ 
ture (including irrigation), 

2. public sector investment in large industries, 

3. policies regarding physical location of private 
sector investment, and 

4. development of communications. 

At the same time, the creation of new administrative 
units and centres and various policy measures to cor¬ 
rect regional imbalances lead to population movements 
on a wide scale. The reorganisation of States in 1956, 
the Industrial Policy Resolution of the same year, the 
first two 5 Year Plans all had an inevitable impact on 
the quality, quantity and spatial distribution of urba¬ 
nisation in M.P. 

3.04 The trend thus set off continued in the 60’s and 
70’s, with the added factor of large and medium irri¬ 
gation projects, the ‘green revolution’ increased em¬ 
phasis on power and, towards the end of the 1970’s, 
the large outlays on rural development. The I970’s 
also saw, in the State the first signs of private sector 
interest in industrial investment, the encouragement 
to it by the State Government and the creation, there¬ 
fore, of purely new industrial areas. This was guided, 
naturally, by the system of incentives and disincentives 
begun in the 70’s and crystallised by the industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1980, with its emphasis on indus¬ 
trial dispersal. 

3.05 Madhya Pradesh, as observed earlier, has felt the 
impact of all these policies perhaps as no other State. 
Its vast resources are only beginning to be exploited, 
be they mineral, forest, water or even land. The pace 
of urbanisation will only grow, and a firm, realistic 
policy framework is of the utmost importance. 

Agricultural Development 

3.06 The development of agriculture in the State has 
been spectacular, without as yet reaching close to its 
ultimate potential. The State’s water resources are 
only beginning to be tapped, follows are being brought 
under the plough, inputs are beginning to reach. 
Hitherto inaccessible areas and modem practices of 
agriculture are being adopted. The State is a net 
exporter of wheat and riee, while soyabean has created 
a virtual revolution in the western and central region. 
All this has been the result of massive Governmental 


investment and effort. It has also resulted in the 
springing up and rapid growth of towns serving as 
markets, transport centres, intermediate stocking points 
for inputs, and service centres. In addition, these 
towns serve to absorb increased agricultural incomes 
by providing facilities for recreation and diversion. 
Classic examples of these are towns in the Chambal 
region (Bhind, Morena, Sheopur, Sabalgarh, Mehgaon) 
in the Tawa command area of Hoshangabad (Seoni- 
Malwa, Itarsi, Pipariya), and on the fertile banks of 
the Narmada in 'West Nimar (Anjad, Rajpur, 
Kasrawad, Barwaha). These towns perforce retain a 
semi-urban character, though a large number have 
developed small or medium scale processing facilities 
for agricultural produce. Larger units are, of course, 
trying to do balancing acts between raw material avail¬ 
ability and state subsidies/incentives. 

3,07 But while the impact of agricultural development 
on urbanisation appears obvious, little has been done 
to plan or control these growth centres. The worst 
sufferer has been the environment, ruined by inade¬ 
quate water supply, total absence of sewerage, sani¬ 
tation and municipal services, haphazard growth of pro¬ 
cessing units, the service industry and recreational 
facilities. The ‘Mandis’ or official agricultural markets 
are uniformly flush with funds but have no inclination 
or expertise to spend these on urban development. And 
the prolifiration in such towns makes it impossible for 
State agencies to provide effective planning or develop¬ 
mental controls. The green revolution has thus 
created an acute and adverse impact on urban areas 
connected therewith. In M.P. this problem is bound 
to accelerate specially in the Class III and IV towns. 

Public Sector industrial investment 

3.08 From the early ‘50s, the Central Government 
began massive investments in the heavy industry sec¬ 
tor. The State attracted considerable attention, natu¬ 
rally, because of the enormous natural resources which 
lay here unexploited. The result was the sudden 
emergence of major townships where almost nothing 
existed earlier. Korba was not even classified as a 
town, in 1951 while in 1961 it had a population of 
12,424. By 1981, it housed 83,387 persons, a rise 
of 571% in 20 years. This was occasioned by the 
enormous investment in super thermal power stations 
in which both the Central Government (NTPC) and 
the State Government (MP EB) participated. Even 
apart from the acute environmental problems of air 
pollution and flyash dumping, Korba probably re¬ 
presents the worst urban mess possible. 

3.09 A similar example is that of Durg-Bhilai. Set¬ 
ting up of the Bhilai Steel Plant has caused the town 
of Durg, which had a population of 20,249 in 1951, 
to merge with Bhilainagar and to result in a population 
in 1981 of 490,214, an increase of 2320% in 30 
years. The consequence has been apart from air and 
water pollution, urban disaster in all its manifestations, 
including a vast slum area. One noteworthy feature 
here is that Bhilainagar itself is much better looked 
after. 

3.10 While Bhilai and Korba are instances of re¬ 
source based industries for which there was probably 
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no locational alternative, establislunent ot the Bharat 
Heavy Electricals limited (BHEL) in Bhopals is a 
diiierent case. This arose from the Government of 
India’s policy in the 1950’s to the correct regional im¬ 
balances and locate large public sector undertakings 
accordingly. BHEL constably accelerated the growth 
of the new capital city of Bhopal, specially between 
1951-71. Its impact on this city has been largely 
benefecial and has been absorbed on account of the 
large investment in development of the capital region 
by ihe Government. But even so, there are two note¬ 
worthy points : 

1. I'he iiapazard development of ancilaries in 
the Govindpura Industrial Estate close to 
BHEL. This estate actually creates much 
more pollution than BHEL itself. 

2. The strain on Bhopal’s drinking water re¬ 
sources, since BHEL created no source of its 
own. The enterprise contains about 1/8 the 
population of Bhopal, but under agreement 
with the State Government, at receives a quan¬ 
tum of water which is roughly 50% of the 
total city supply. 

3.11 It is obvious that large scale investments by the 
Government (chiefly Central) have contributed greatly 
to urbanisation in the State and will continue to do so 
on account of its untold resources. They have also 
led to enormous benefits not only to the country but 
also to the State and the local population. But they 
have in many cases created urban problems of a dimen¬ 
sion probably not seen elsewhere. 

The reasons can clearly be identified as follows ; 

1. the impacts on urban areas of such large scale 
investment have not been taken into considera¬ 
tion and no planning done to combat the likely 
^ effects. 

2. no institutional arrangements have been made 
for coordination, control and maintenance. 
For example, in Bhilai and Korba, Special 
Area Development Authorities were establish¬ 
ed many years after the plants had been com¬ 
missioned. 

3. there has been no interaction between public 
sector undertakings and the State Govt., 
which is responsible for urban development. 

4. there have been no financial inputs by the 
undertakings towards fulfilling the ne^s of 
the rapidly expanding population occassioned 
by the location of the unit. 

5. while the State Govt, has to bear the brunt of 
the urban fall out, the public sector is bliss¬ 
fully unaware of these problems and pays 
them no attention. 

6. large chunks of land were allocated by the 
State Government to these units, but the ques¬ 
tion of proper utilisation of such land has 
never been decided. 


In fact, in Korba and Bhilai, the public sector has 
physical ownership of a vast area, but disputes the 
‘SADA’s right to levy Pixjpcrly Tax on it. In other 
areas, land is grossly underutilised, ultimately resulting 
in encroachments or incompatible use. Similar prob¬ 
lems in tire immediate future are likely to arise in 
Singrauli (Sidhi di.strict), the future energy capital of 
the country, in Bijaipur (Guna) and elsewhere. In¬ 
deed, the problems, in Singrauli have already become 
visible. 

3.12 Clearly the duties of a public sector underlaking 
cannot end with the maintenance of its own township. 
It creates a great deal of pressure on existing towns, 
but does nothing towards relieving it. 

There is an urgent need to set up cohesive planning 
agencies for such regions, in which the Central Govt., 
the State Govt., Public sector Undertakings and local 
institutions must participate. 

Private sector industrialisation 

3.13 While the public sector, to a certain extent, 
followed the directive of dispersal, the role of the pri¬ 
vate sector in correcting regional imbalances was em¬ 
phasized only later. The Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956 did speak of spatial distribution, but invesiment 
continued to be made largely near metropolitan cen¬ 
tres or in the more developed Stales. In the 1970’s, 
partly as a result of improving road transport, power 
availability, better telecommunications and the growth 
of towns, this investment began to move towards the 
industrially undeveloped areas. But largely, this was 
the result of Govenmental incentives and regulations 
to ensure industrial dispersal. Central capital sub¬ 
sidies were introduced, location in certain areas banned 
and the Slate Governments more actively involved in 
the entire process. Following the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1980 and the identification of districts 
according to levels of industrialisation, the Govern¬ 
ment’s intention became clear. State Government 
stepped in with their own schemes of concessions, 
subsidies, industrial areas and estates and more active 
promotional efforts, including industrial finance. 

3.14 The result of all this was the flow of private 
investment into previously ignored areas. Tehsil 
(laluka) places and Block headquarters began to 
witness the arrival of small and medium units of the 
footlose variety, not dependant on a specihe location, 
sometimes relying on concessions and subsidies for 
viability. Similarly, developed rnfrastracture in indus¬ 
trial estates and areas attracted investment, chiefly in 
the small sector from local entrepreneurs. While all 
this did ensure industrial dispersal to a certain extent, 
economic forces and a lack of comprehensive planning 
created, in a large number of cases, urban distortions. 
Private investment in the larger sector did not rush to 
he wilderness. It settled down, instead, close to large 
towns, enjoying the best of both worlds. 

3.15 In M.P., the prime example of this process is 
Dewas, the new industrial township barely 30 km. 
from Indore. Actively promoted in the 1970’s, it ful¬ 
filled all tlie conditions for industrial location, and 
large houses moved in with considerable investment. 
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In the space ot a decade, the following results 
ensured : 

1. Dewas town developed an acute water scarcity 
because a large amount was allocated for in¬ 
dustrial use, 

2. the entire urban impact was felt by Indore, 
already reeling under urban congestion and 
inadequate water-supply, 

3. land-prices in the tract between the two towns 
shot up, attracting speculations and other mal¬ 
practices. 

Dewas itself grew by 60% between 1971 and ’81, but 
the supervisory and managerial levels reside in 
Indore and a majority of the workers commute daily 
from there. The same pattern as in Durg and Korba 
can be seen here—lack of planning to cater to the 
needs of a rapidly growing mdustrial township. To 
add to Indore’s miseries, a vast industrial complex is 
coming up at Pithampur, again about 30 km. away, 
on much the same arguments as Dewas. This will be 
discussed more fully later. 

3.16 Another example is that of Mandideep, only 10 
km. from the Municipal limits of Bhopal, but a part 
of Raisen district. This too, has attracted major in¬ 
vestments in the late 70’s and early 80’s. Its impact, 
on Bhopal has yet to be felt, partly because of the 
relatively developed infrastructure of the capital which 
could absorb such pressures. However, the point re¬ 
mains that Mandideep has developed virtually no civic 
amenities, and despite faithful adherence to the norms 
of industrial location, all the pressures created by 
Mandideep will be felt by Bhopal. 

3.17 These two examples illustrate several facts : 

1. A mere definition of backward or no industry 
districts is not sufficient to ensure the desired 
industrial dispersal. Proximity to large urban 
areas has also to be taken into account. 

2. At the same time, declarations of intention to 
ensure such dispersal are meaningless unless 
infrastructure is adequately developed. 

3. Even where satellite towns are meant to be 
created, rigorous plans have to be drawn up 
and enforced to sec that urban services keep 
pace with population growth. 

Administrative Centres and localised activity 

3.18 Bhopal, the State capital, has borne the twin 
impacts of sudden administrative importance and 
establishment of the BHEL. Its population increased 
by 117.87% between ‘5’ and ‘6’ by 72% in the next 
decade and 75% in the last. On a similar scale, 
administrative headquarters like Raisen, Bilaspur, 
Jagadalpur and Sidhi show similar growth. There are 
numerous other towns which have expanded rapidly 
on account of a particular, localised activity. E.g., 
towns in the coal bearing districts of Sarguja, Sidhi, 
Shahdol and Chindwara, the iron-ore districts of Durg 
and Bastar, Nagda (Ujjain) and Amlai (Shahdol) on 
account of large (private) industrial investment, and 


ihe tourist attraction of Khajuraho, have registered 
sharp increases in population, though not consistently. 

Development of communications 

3.19 It had been noted earlier that from medieval 
times, communications between north India and the 
Deccan ran through western M.P.. leaving large cen¬ 
tral and eastern M.P. portions untouched. The situa¬ 
tion is slightly better today with the develcq)ment of 
road transport. It is not surprising that out of the 14 
Class I cities in the State, 13 are served by railways, 
and the sole exception is Rewa (the smallest). Of 
the sir largest cities, 5 have air service (Indore, Jabal¬ 
pur, Bhopal, Gwalior and Raipur). The sixffi, Durg- 
Bhilai, is very close to Raipur. Of these six towns, 
4 are major road transport centres (Indore, Jabalpur, 
Gwahor and Raipur). All this probably amounts to 
stating the obvious that communications are a major 
factor in urbanisation. But the illustration of this in 
M.P. is rather striking. 

3.20 Industrial dispersal will, of course, have com¬ 
munications as limiting factor. For example, Ratlam 
has attracted a great number of sophisticated chemical 
industries because it is on the main line (Western 
railway between Bombay and Delhi). Indore, Bhopal 
Gwalior, Jabalpur and Raipur are on major cross¬ 
country lines, apart from being civil airports. Satna 
has attracted major industrial investment because, 
apart from the rich limestone belt around it, it is an 
important railway junction. 

3.21 It is a pity that though this is the largest State 
in the country, lying in its centre, and communications 
between north and south and east and west should 
logically run through it, there has been no increase in 
the length of railway lines in the past 10 years. The 
effort, on the other hand, has been on track-doubling 
and electrification. Several routes have been survey¬ 
ed, for example Khandwa—^Baroda and Guna— 
Etawah. The Planning Commission, however, does 
not appear to have allocated adequate funds for any 
of the new lines proposed. The total length of 
national highway in 1956 was 2140 Km., which in¬ 
creased raarginffily to 2676 Km. in 1980-81. Even 
this increase is partly because of declarations of new 
highways rather than actual construction. Exact figuers 
are not available but it appears that in the last 30 
years, hardly 12 Km. of highways have been construct¬ 
ed. Of course, there have been major upgradation 
works on existing highways. 

It is clear, therefore, that for quite sometime to come, 
tJie State will have to remain dependent on the existing 
network of physical communications. As far as tele¬ 
communication is concerned, the State has made subs¬ 
tantial progress in its telephone network though it re¬ 
quires considerable stren^ening to make it effective 
and responsive. Telephone facilities even in the major 
towns remain semi-urban in character. Telex facilities 
are available only in the major towns, in a limited! 
number. 

Rural Development 

3.22 The creation of employment opportunities in 
rural areas has always been considers an effective 
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measure to control urban ward migration. Such 
opportunities can consist not wage-emplojTOent but 
of cottage industry and development of skills for in¬ 
come generation. In the late 70’s, these programmes 
received a tremendous fillip, starting with ‘food for 
work’ and going on to the Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme (IRDP), the National Rural Em¬ 
ployment Programme (NREP), Training for Self- 
employment (TRYSEM) etc. Now, wage-employ¬ 
ment in rural areas is virtually guaranteed while 
opportunities for training in various skills and trades 
are widely available. Institutional finance and subsi¬ 
dies are readily available for setting up trades and 
petty businesses. 

3.23 The establishment of District Industries Cen¬ 
tres in 1977-78 was meant to promote the small scale 
sector in rural and semi-urban areas. These Centres 
were not only meant to organise small scale industry, 
but to promote it through developing areas, work 
sheds, etc. and by providing institutional finance in a 
limited way. Large programmes of silviculture deve¬ 
lopment have been effectively carried out. 

3.24 At the same time, adequate emphasis is being 
placed on the satisfaction of minimum rural needs 
such as drinking water, housing and electricity, with 
large budget allocations right from the V Plan. Much 
of the employment programmes is directed towards 
the development of roads and the creation of perma¬ 
nent assets such as school buildings and community 
centres. A programme has recently been launched 
for housing for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, com¬ 
pletely subsidized and generous in concept. 

3.25 The impact of all this has yet to be felt. Bet¬ 
ween 1971 and 1981 urbanisation was only accelerat¬ 
ed and the proportion of urban to rural population 
grew. It is far too early to assess the success of this 
programme except for the stability of food grain prices 
and creation of assets. 

The Government of India should undertake an inde¬ 
pendent assessment of the impacts of rural develop¬ 
ment programmes, specially from the point of view of 
rural to urban migration. Modifications in the pro¬ 
gramme can then be made, if necessary, in order to 
disperse employment opportunities. 

Urban Projections 

3.26 The World Development Report, 1984, predicts 
an annual growth rate of 4.2% in the urban popula¬ 
tion of India during 1980-2000, much higher than the 
rate of 3.5% between 1961 and 1981. At this pace, 
the urban population in 2000 AD would be 353 
million or 35.5% of the total projected population. 
The VI Five Year Plan, however, estimated the in¬ 
crease at a rate of 2.9% between 1980-1996, by when 
the urban population would be 25.4% of the total. 
Both the Planning Commission and the World Bank 
have used economic indicators to assess the likely rate 
of urbanisation and obviously the World Bank expects 
a faster rate of economic growth than out own plan¬ 
ners. 


3.27 The VII plan envisages an urban population of 
315 million by the year 2000, 32% of the total pro¬ 
jected population. It also envisages the continuation 
of the trend of expansion in larger cities, and con¬ 
cludes that 

“. the policy thrust in the perspective 

period would have to be to moderate the grov4li 
of the cities with million plus population through 
a well-defined policy of diversion of the migran! 
population towards smaller towns and cities”. 

This policy includes revitalisation of municipal bodic. 
mobilisation of resources for urban development and 
housing, speedy development of land, employnum 
promotion, industrial and transport policies, T') 
Plan document fully realises the magnitude of tlv 
problems urban India is likely to face. 

3.28 In MP, the pace of urbanisation has be -' 
faster than in the rest of the country as a whole, asd 
this difference is likely to continue for ouite someiiiv 
The vast mineral resources of its eastern region, d. 
untapped rivers and the vast improvements b ■ n ' 
brought about in agriculture will ensure speeth • 
urbanisation. Industrial investment will continue ! 
be attracted by the easy power attraction and i.. 
peaceful industrial climate. On this assumption -i 
urban population of the State is Hkelv to be aboiu ^ ' 
million bv the year 2000. A World Bank assess' ; 

In 1982 nroiected the urban noDulation of the Stai m 
1991 at 15.9 million or 26% of the total popuhnd 
The annual urban growth rate was nroiected at 6 
between 1981-91. against the overall growth ra!,' i t 
2.3%. Further, the growth is likely to be con n 
irated in larger towns. However, the peculiaritv cf 
State is that new townships are likely to snrim i i 
where none existed before. The World Banb « r 
noted that 

“.other towns expected to receive m i. r 

investments in either industry, mineral di - ! 'i- 
raent, or energy generation will also gre mU 
somewhat later in time, according to the set v !- 
ing of these investments”. 

3.29 The highest rate of growth is likely to be ii >he 
Indore. Uiiain and Dewas and Raipur, Dn.u' !ai 
'’p'iilomeration, and it was on this assumption fh i ihe 
World Bank—^HTJDCO assisted urban devcl -nt 
nrtiect has been launched in these 6 twons ru , ? ital 
cost of Rs. 48 crore. The project includes i! ‘ m- 
ment of house sites, offsite sanitation and rb : > an- 
gradation to benefit about 55,000 families di- 

Special problems in the State 

3.30 The impacts of policy on urbanisati. a had 
been mentioned earlier in the case of Korha i >njg- 
Bhilai. Bhopal, etc. (para 3.08-3.12). Eta it new 
townships of lakhs upon lakhs have been e<(' ! ! shed 
in the space of a few years with no accomnao' s in¬ 
vestment in infrastructure develtpment. Pi i n sec¬ 
tor investment encouraged by Governmeni o iicies 
has similarly caused an exoansion ir town - 'bout 
basic services being enchanced. Tins nt .i'i mis 
likely to be experienced again perhans tvi large 
scale. Two cases are being consideied !> ■ Sing- 
rauli and Tfithampur. 
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1. Singrauli 

The enormous coal reserves in Singrauli had been 
known for years, but lay untapped because the quality 
of coal w'as reportedly poor. As a result of econorruc 
imperatives and the power needs, the Govt, of India 
have decided to set up super thermal power stations 
here rapidly. In the space of 10 years, 12 such stations 
are to be sot up, and the area is already designated as 
the future energy capital of the country. This will 
naturally be accompanied by extensive mining of coal- 
It is estimated that Singrauli, classified as a village a 
few years ago, will reach a population of about lU 
lakhs in the next 15 years. This is urban explosion 
unimaginable in normal circumstances, ^t, the 
public sector agencies involved the National ^ermal 
Power Corporation and Coal India—seem bhssfuUy 
ignorant of the problems they are creating pd of the 
urban future of Singrauli. In fact there is ^ 

total lack of coordination between numerous agencies 
that at one time there was a proposal to make sing¬ 
rauli a Union Territory, specially since it lies partly in 
M.P. Even if a strong coordinating agency manag 
to prepare an imaginative development 
will be the problem’of resources to execute Major 
policy decisions will be required to make public sec 
tor agencies responsible for funding execution of the 
development plan. 

2. PithampuT 

Industrial dispersal policies of the Govt, oi India 
and the State Govt, have resulted in attracting a vast 
amount of private sector investment m 
area between Dhar and Indore. It is estimat^ that 
Jhcre will be an investment of 

spac- of 5 vears. This investment will be entirmy 
i^dr'frial and not even an assessment has been made 
of the urban infrastructure which has to be developed. 
Tnfa' t, only reccntlv has it been declared a plan^g 
area’under the Town & Country Planning Act. The 
problems here are two-fold : 

(a) to provide the service which would be re¬ 
quired by the industrial township, and 

(b) to mitigate die impact on Indore, which is 
already reeling under its own pressures, and 
the proximity of Dewas. another industrial 
township. 

The fear is that bv the time a plan is drawn up for 
Pithampur events will have overtaken us. .j 

plan is drawn nn in time, there is again the question 
S resources, which in this case should be found from 
the private sector. 

3.31 Recommendations 

1 Agricultural development creates pressur^ on 
orowth centres which serves the hinterland but 
development programmes pay no attenbon to 
this. It is essential that a portion of the funds 
on '<pnr.ultural development be allocated for 
(tpvelnpinsT the infrastructure in such towns. 
This w'll ultimately help agricultural develop¬ 
ment also. 


2 Public sector industrial investment must be 
recommended by detailed town planning 
measures to absorb the pressures on existing 
townships which expand rapidly, Institutional 
arrangements must bfc made well in advance 
and should be incorporate participants by the 
central and the State Govt, the Public Sector 
im^rtaking involved and local agencies. The 
Public sector must continuously parficipate 
financially in urban development, whether by 
direct grants or by submitting to local taxa¬ 
tion. 

3. Growth centres for private investments in 
industry be located so as not to create pres¬ 
sures on neighbouring cities. Such growth 
centres must develop adequate urban services 
as a part of the development process. 

4. Engagements must be given to the gro^vth tf 
small scale and Cottage industries in Class III 
or even Class IV towns so as to prevent inter- 
urban migration. 

5. The development communications must take 
into account its impact on the spatial distribu¬ 
tion of urban centres. Better communications 
inevitably make migration unnecessary for a 
number of people. Madhya Pradesh needs a 
much better investments for the development 
of communications by the Govt, of India. 

6. The Govt, of India should carry out an inde¬ 
pendant assessment of the impact of Rural 
Development policies on urbanward migra¬ 
tion. This will enable it to judge the results 
of the vast outline be made on Rural Develop¬ 
ment. 

7. Madhya Pradesh has special problems in areas 
such as Singrauli, Pithampur. Bijaipur (Guna) 
on account of enormous public sector invest¬ 
ments in a short space of town. These a'^eas 
required concentrated, coordinated and urgent 
planning if a me.ss such as Korbasor Bhilai is 
to be avoided. 


INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

4.01 The institutional arrangements for urban manage¬ 
ment in the country have a unique feature. The exis¬ 
tence of an integrated, comprehensive and well knit 
city government is completely absent. This is nartlv 
due to historical reasons and partly because it has 
been found difficuU to amalgamate or abolish the exist¬ 
ing institutions. The various agencies which are in¬ 
volved in the management of urban areas are more or 
less uniform all over the country, though there is con¬ 
siderable variation in jurisdiction, effectiveness, em¬ 
phasis and competence. This applies not only to the 
State level planning or executing agencies but to the 
development or regulatory institutions at the local 
level also. One noteworthy feature is that there is 
probably no subject which is so purely a State Govern¬ 
ment responsibility. There is no Central legislation in 
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the context of urban control and development, except 
for the Urban Land Ceiling Act (1976). 

4.02 At the Government level, though almost all the 
States have departments of Housing, Urban Develop¬ 
ment, Local Govt, and the Public Health Engineering 
(concerned with Urban Water Supply Schemes), 
functioning of these departments are not uniformly 
co-ordinated either at the level of the Secretary of the 
Minister. 

At the state level, the uniform practice is to have 
a Directorate of Town & Country Planning, a Housing 
Board and a Directorate of Local (Urban) Govern¬ 
ment (or Urban Administration). Some states have 
a Slum Clearance and Improvement Board, a separate 
Water and Sewerage Board etc. 

A the local level there are, of course, the Municipal 
Committees and Municipal Corporations, and in some 
States Cantonment Boards and Notified Area Com¬ 
mittees (NAC’sI have also continued. Town Im- 
nrovement and Development Authorities have now 
been set un in varvinq numbers in almost all States. 
Tlien there are the Metropolitan Development Autho¬ 
rities which mav be verv active as in Calcutta and 
Madras, or dormant as in Bangalore. 

4.03 In the overall pattern of urban institutional 
arrangement in the country, the following facts 
emerge : 

1. There is a multiplicity of organisations res¬ 
ponsible for urban management' with functions 
of 

(a) planning. 

(bl d.evelonment (including housing and slum 
clearance or improvement. 

(c) land management. 

(d) services, and 

(e) maintenance. 

2. Consequently there is conflict of jurisdiction, 
a lack of coordination and a general impres¬ 
sion of irresponsibility. 

3. There is no clear distinction between respon¬ 
sibilities of the Government and those of the 
local body or authority. Water supplv, power 
and the maintenance of roads are nrime 
examples. 

4. Municipal Bodies have been reduced to the 
iob of urban maintenance while develonmental 
functions have been taken over bv State or 
local agencies such as Housing Boards and 
development authorities. 

5. Except in some metropolitan areas, there is no 
single agency responsible for public transpor¬ 
tation or traffic management. There is no 
uniform policy about the licensing of public 
transport vehicles run by private agencies or 
individuals. 


6. Another noteworthy feature is that in the 
larger and more backward States, there is an 
acute shortage of trained personnel in the 
field of municipal maintenance, or urban plan¬ 
ning and management. What is more, train¬ 
ing facilities are virtually absent, not to speak 
of under-graduate courses in these fields. 

4.04 The complete freedom of setting up institutions 
and allocating jurisdiction between them, has thus led 
to such a wide number of permutations and combina¬ 
tions. From the Government of India’s point of 
view, it is impossible to make an assessment or urban 
progress or policies in the States or to make a com¬ 
parative analysis. 

Institutions in M.P. 

4.05 The State has, basically, the same institutional 
framework as other States, for urban affairs. The 
enactments under which these institutions function 
are ; 

1. The Municipalities Act of 1961 and the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1956, under 
which municipal bodies are created and func¬ 
tion. The farmer also provides for Notified 
Area Committees (NAC’s) though this is now 
an abandoned concept. The Acts are identi¬ 
cal with Acts in other States. Corporations 
are given wider and more comprehensive 
powers by their Act than Committees. 

2. The Town & Country Planning Act 1973 
CT&CP ActL similar to other Act’s in the 
country. This provides for the setting un of 
Development Authorities and Special Area 
Development Authorities (SADAs) for the 
implementation of development plans. SADA’s 
are an innovative concept, described in Para 
4.07 below. The Act lays down the functions 
and jurisdiction of these Authorities. 

3. The Town Improvement Trusts Act, 1960, 
under which Town Improvement Trusts 
(TITs) are established. The Act is older 
and now being forgotten in view of the T&CP 
Aet of 1973. But it provides more powers to 
tit’s than Development Authorities enjoy, 
e.g. of land acquisition. 

4. The Slum Improvement & Clearance Act, 
1976, based on the Bombay Act, is powerful 
in its scope but the procedures are rather 
cumbersome. The Slum Clearance Board is 
a creation of this Act. This Act, moreover, 
has fallen by the Side in the wake of the 19R4 
Act in MP’ which granted tenure to the urban 
landless squatters. 

5. MP Housing Board Act, 1972 established the 
State Housing Board in its present form. It 
fixes the duties and powers of the Board and 
provides for close, strict supervision by the 
Govt. With the creation of a separate Bu>'a’ 
Housing Board in 1981. the functions of the 
MPHB have become limited to urban areas. 


The‘Madhya Pradesh Nigsriya Kshefran Ke Bhoomihin Uyakti (patladhrit; Adhikafa” Kn Pradae Kiya .tanaV Act. 
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Local Agencies 

4.06 Local urban government in the State is provided 
by 305 Municipal Coniiuittees and 17 Municipal Cor¬ 
porations ( The 14 Nx\CS are now being all converted 
into Municipalities, but Cantonment Boards continue 
in a few towns). Under present policy, new Munici¬ 
palities are set tin only where the population exceeds 
5000. 


The Corporations are much more powerful then the 
Municipal Committees, the latter being subjected to 
controls even by district and divisional officers. It 
cannot be denied that Municipal government in the 
State as in the rest of the country has been continu¬ 
ously deteriorating- There are several reasons for 
this : 

1. The creation of development authorities etc., 
which have taken away developmental func¬ 
tions from Municipal bodies, and relegated 
them with mere maintenance operations. 

2. a " ’'if-ral lack of funds occasioned both by an 
unwillingness to tax and lack of a firm poHcv 
»ibont devolution of funds from the State to 
the local level. 

"t. lack of coordination between various agencies 
inclndinp; the planning organisations, 

4. lack of trained personnel, and 

5. the emphasis on providing employment at the 
cost of efficiency. 


4.07 The creation of urban development agencies as 
distinguished from Municipal bodies came m as a 
concent at the end of the 19th century, with the set_^g 
up of the Bombav Improvement Trust in 1898. The 
first TTTs in this State were created after the Act was 
adopted in 1960. When the T&CP Act 1973 came 
into force, some of these TTFs were converted, into 
Detrelonment Authorities while others continue to this 
dnv The functions of both institutions are much the 
same thmieh there is some difference in legal powers. 
\ rnneept introduced in the State was that^ of 
SATi'c. to tackle specific problem areas. Three kind 
of C/'TjAs have been created : 

Ca) in towns of historical, cultural, archaeolo- 
nical or relimoiis importance such as 
Sanchi, Khajuraho or Amarkantak, 

fb) in towns experieneing rapid industrial 
growth such as Korba, Durg-Bhilai, and 

fc) in towns reouiring special attention for other 
reasons, such as Pachmarhi and Bhedac- 
hat. 


SADAs have the special feature of combining plan- 
,unv development, and mnnlejnal functions._ _ The 
Ctate. has at nresent ^ Dev^°lpnmcnt Authorities, 25 
5A,r>As and 15 Towns Improvement Trusts. 


4 08 Except for the lamer Authorities ^ as Bhopal, 
Indore or Tahalpur, well estahliched TTTs hVe Nee- 
mueh Burhaupur or Ratlam and SAOAs which have 
suddenly received a large quantum of funds such as 


Singrauli, Chanderi and Durg-Bhilai, other institutions 
have failed to do anything at all. On the other hand, 
they have taken away many of the developmental func¬ 
tions of Municipal bodies. In view of this, the State 
Government have recently decided to stop the proli¬ 
feration of such small and weak institutions. 

State level 

4.09 At the State level, there is a Directorate of Town 
and Country Planning with the usual responsibilities 
and powers. This has regional and sub-regional 
offices but is under-staffed to tackle this vast State, 
where urbanisation has been so rapid. There is the 
Madhya Pradesh Housing Boaid with Statewide 
jurisdiction, and a Slum Clearance and Improvement 
Board has become operative since 1981 (though 
more as an agency for routing funds than for clearing 
slums). There is the Directorate of Urban Admi¬ 
nistration, which is expected to control and direct 
Municipal committees, but not Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions, which all deal directly with the State Govern¬ 
ment. Finally, there is a Directorate of Urban Wel¬ 
fare, specifically created to deal with the welfare of 
urban slum dwellers. 

4.10 Power is the responsibility of the Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Electricity Board while water supply and se¬ 
werage is that of the Public Health Engineering 
Deptt (PHED), In the Madhya Pradesh system, the 
PHED constructs water supply and sewerage schemes 
on behalf of the Municipal bodies, which are then 
expected to take them over for operation and .main¬ 
tenance. 

Government Departments 

4.11 At the Government level, till 1983 the Depart¬ 
ment of Housing and Environment and the Depart¬ 
ment of Local (Urban) Government were under the 
charge of the same Secretary. In that year, the State 
Government created a separate Department of Urban 
Welfare to deal purely with the problem of urban 
slums. In 1985, the charges of Housing and Envir¬ 
onment and Local Government were delinked and 
r.ocal Government was clubbed, instead, with Urban 
Welfare. The situation now is that the Housing and 
Environment Department is resoonsible for housing, 
oalliition control and general environmental matters, 
fown and Country Planning and urban development 

excluding slums), but not for Municipal bodies. 
Water sdipply has always remained the subject of a 
separate department, i.e, the PHED. I.and. even in 
urban areas, continues to be dealt with bv the Re¬ 
venue Department. It is clear, therefore, that even 
at the Government level coordination becomes a diffi¬ 
cult proposition. 

Irinowtions in M.P. 

4.12 Apart from. SADA’s mentioned above, the State 
has established the ‘Vikas Pradhikaran Saneh’ (VPS) 
a federation of Development Atithorities SADAs and 
TTTs. This is meant to provide technical and plan¬ 
ning assistance to its members, which need not then, 
develop independent and expensive expertise in cer¬ 
tain fields such as project formulation and procure- 
naent of institutional finance. The VPS in an attempt 
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(<> overcome technical and pci'sonncl inadequacies of 
small tmcl weak institutions. Of late, it has began 
operating in close coordination with the Directorate of 
T&CP and has been financially strengthened, 

4.13 A more successful experiment has been the En- 
vironrnental Planning & Coordination Organization 
(EPCO), established in 1981 as a semi-autonom¬ 
ous body under the Housing and Envir¬ 
onment Department. This is a multi-faceted, multi¬ 
disciplinary organization with considerable flexibility, 
receiving the full administrative and financial support 
of the State Government. Basically, it is meant to 
serve as the principal environmental advisor to the 
State Government. Its Research division engages in 
environmental impact assessments of industrial or 
irrigation projects, analysi.s of regional pollution or 
stress problems, etc. Its Plannin.g Division operales 
both at the macro and micro level of environmental 
planning. It has undertaken a large number of pro¬ 
jects all over tbe State for environmental upgradation 
in urban areas, the full impacts of which cannot as 
yet be analysed. 

Planning and Development 

4.14 The Directorate of T&CP is rather inadequately 
understaffed and distracted from its primary functions. 
It has offices only in 17 out of the 45 districts. Re- 
gionril and sub-re^onal officers have an impossibly 
large area to cover, communications being as under¬ 
developed as they are. There is no agency to share 
the. Directorate’s burden except, notionally the 
S,4D.As which have no expertise of any nature as far 
•as town planning is concerned. TnspHe of this, lown- 
[)lanning achievements, so far. are quite impressive. 

1. Development plans finally published 8 

2. Draft plans published but not finalized 7 

3. Existing landuse published hut plan not 24 

drafted 

4. Planning Areas declared but 

landuse not published. 52 

Still planning process has touched only 39 of the 327 
urban areas. Development has raced ahead of master 
plan projections. Revision exercises in the 8 plans 
finalized so far have been commenced only in Bhopal. 
Raipur and Indore. Country or regional plann'mg has 
TiOt even been initiated so far in the State, 

4.15 The under-staffed Town Planning Department is 
not able to cope with the quantum of work required 
’o he done. The delays involved between first dec¬ 
larations as planning area and even the publicatipn of 
a draft plan arc considerable so that the published 
landuse plans end to get outdated. In fact, a vicious 
circle is created if the planning process is slatted in 
too manv towns, because after a certain stage town 
planning clearances are required, and officers _ be¬ 
came biuw with, this .aspect rather than finalizing 
plans. 

4 Ifi Where town planning itself is be.sei with so ■manv 
problems, tb.c asneef of subsequent controls is ^ even 
more neglected. A ilevelopment plan obviously 


los.sc-s meaning unlc.ss it is vigorously enforced. But 
this function of the Town Planning Department tends 
to get ignored. The Department has neither the 
manpower nor the legal expertise to effe..'!ive!y detect 
violations or act against them. 

4.17 In MP. as in most States, the preparation of 
plans is institutionally separated from the physical 
implementation thereof. Under the T&CP Act, exe¬ 
cution is (he responsibility of Development Authori¬ 
ties and SADAs. Similarly in TITs areas these func¬ 
tions arc performed by these, bodies. However, 
‘policing’ powers remain with tlie T&CP department. 
This separation of functions, leads to (he following re¬ 
sults : 

1 Development Authorities do not have a pro¬ 
per understanding appreciation oF the masier 
plan, or their own raison d'etre, which i'- ihe 
execution thereof. 

2. Normally starting off with no funds of their 
owm and no taxation powers, their only course 
is to take up financially viable schemes of 
housing and commercial complexes. The moti¬ 
vation by and large, is the generation of funds 
to implement those portions of the master 
plan which provide the authority some in¬ 
come. However, this invariably leads to a 
loss of perspective and an overlooking of 
basic objectives. These compulsions force 
the authoritv to concentrate artention on new 
areas, at the cost of the old towns. The DDA 
is a classic example of what has been said 
here, althou.gh it did have the massive resource 
of land. Thus, like the DDA, most authorities 
develop a commercial profit oriented outlook 
neglecting, by and large, their basic objectives 
of master plan implementation. 

3. At the same time, they take away the urban 
development functions of municipal bodies 
and ignore the needs of the older part of 
towns. Inevitably, this results in mismanage¬ 
ment of land and a situation of conflict bet¬ 
ween the two bodies, ending in. squatter settle¬ 
ments, deterioration In municinal .servi'/es and 
a general impression of lack of co-ordination. 

4. Inadequate policing, since the development 
authorities have no legal powers and the 
T&CP is under-staffed as well as atlitndinally 
unoriented to this function. 

4.18 Special Area Development Authorities combine 
planning, development and maintenance functions. 
They 'are expected to independently prepare develop¬ 
ment plans and to execute them. At the same time 
they replace municipal bodies and carry out mainte¬ 
nance fuiictions, being enabled thereby to impose and 
cbllect taxes. Tt has been noticed, however, that the 
demands of maintenance become so heavy that these 
bodies can carry out no planning or development hinc- 
tions. .Some of the SADAs have been overwhelmed 
by problems which even very strong institutions may 
have found liard to tacUe. Instances ar-p, Korba, 
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Singrauli and Durg-Bhilai where SADAs have gener¬ 
ated considerable funds, but are unable to carry out 
planning functions. Other SADAs are extremely 
weak and can do little except collect passenger tax 
and employ municipal staiS. 

4.19 Planning and development functions have not 
been combined in any other agency in the State, and 
in fact, in not many agencies in the country. The 
dangers in uniformly linking planning functions v/ith 
implementation are that the agencies may take a nar¬ 
row. localized view and may also cater to vested 
local interests rather than the demands of urbaniza¬ 
tion in a regional context. It would appear, therefore, 
that atleast in the context of large and medium towns, 
planning functions should continue to be separated 
from development functions, at least locally. However, 
it is essential that agencies meant to execute the plans 
are not only involved in the planning process, but are 
given clear directions about their objectives. Subse¬ 
quently, they would require constant supervision and 
control. They must also take over policing functions, 
since they are better located, organized and oriented 
to an activity of this nautre. 

In other words, it would be advisable if not only the 
physical but the legal implementation of the develop¬ 
ment plan were directly assigned to these local agen¬ 
cies. The T&CP Deptt would then be free to concen¬ 
trate on and speed up its planning activities. 

Recoinmematipns 

4.20 1. The Govt, of India could prepare a model 

for administrative arrangements at the State 
and the Directorate level to prevent segmen¬ 
tation., fragmentation and dilution of respon¬ 
sibility regarding urban development, and to 
ensure proper monitoring and evolution. 

2. Municipal' bodies must be given only the task 
of maintenance of services. Legislative chan¬ 
ges should be made, if required, towards this 
end. 

3. The functions of urban planning and imple¬ 
mentation of a plan must continue to be 
separated. However, Development Authori¬ 
ties should be established before a plan is for¬ 
mulated so that they can actively participate 
in the planning process. 

4. The planning process must be carried out in 
detail right down to the zoning plans, archi¬ 
tectural controls, etc. After this, the opera¬ 
tion both in legal terms and in physical con¬ 
trol should vest with the Development Autho¬ 
rities. The Town Planning Department 
should be relieved of the task of building per¬ 
missions and of policing. But this can be 
done only if the development plan itself is 
detailed and clear. 

5. providing of services should continue with 
Govt. Departments as at present with main¬ 
tenance functions after completion being as¬ 
signed to Municipal bodies. 


6. Slum improvement and clearance should be 
the responsibility of the Development Autho¬ 
rity and the Slum Improvement Board should 
only be a financing institution, 

7. There should be strict control on the setting 
up of financially and technically weak autho¬ 
rities at the local level. 

8. The Govt, of India must set up institutions in 
the State for degree course in town planning, 
urban management, urban economics, munici¬ 
pal engineering and maintenance, municipal 
finance, etc. This is extremely necessary in 
view of the acute shortage of qualified and 
trained personnel in the field of urban deve¬ 
lopment. 

d. 'I'he Town Planning Deptt of the State has to 
be considerably strengthened, expanded and 
upgraded in order to meet the la-gent require¬ 
ments of urban planning. The planning pro¬ 
cess has to be speeded up dramatically in 
order to make it realistic. At the same time, 
it has to be locally completed in terms of 
zoning or sub-divisional plans, etc. The Deptt 
must be relieved of its work with regard to 
building permissions and implementation of 
the Town Planning .Act in the‘post develop¬ 
ment-plan phase. 

10. Development plans must take into account 
the pressures on the older parts of towns and 
development authorities must be compelled to 
invest a certain minimum amount in such 
areas. 

11. Development plans must have a detailed sec¬ 
tion on financial implications, phasing and 
available resources. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF URBAN T.AND 

5.01 Land has always remained the most crucial 
consideration ’in urban planning and management. It 
determines the profile of city not only visually but 
in terms of its economics, its growth and its 
environment. Policies regarding land are determin¬ 
ing factors in the emergent urban form, the develop¬ 
ment slums, the quality of life and environment, the 
adequacy of services, the standards of traffic and 
transportation and, ultimately the pace and nature of 
economic growth of the town. 

5.02 Land is a scarcer resource in India than in 
many other conntries in 1981, the land-man ratio 
was 0.48 ha, compared to 0.95 in China, 4.07 
in USA and 8.37 in USSR (among the large 
countries). In MP, however, the ratio stands at 0.85 
lia. though the faster population growth here is 
bringing about a rapid reduction in it. Moreover, 
the state has such varied physical characteristics that 
the ratio differs sharply from area to area. The least 
is in Indore district (0.27) and the highest, predictably, 
in Bastar (2.12) Urban densities in MP have been 
discussed in Para above. 
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5.03 Governments seek to conti'ol the use of urban 
land in several ways. 

By direct legislation 

J. It is a fundamental tenet in India that all 
land belongs to the State, though this 
is more an expression of sovereignty than 
of proprietory intentions, and a legal fic¬ 
tion to enable rent recovery. Freeholds 
and long term leaseholds are as fully owned 
by individuals as is possible. 

2. However, the State reserves the right to in¬ 
terfere in this ownership through acquisition, 
possible under the original Act of 1894, re¬ 
cently amended to facilitate proceedings. 
This Act is fundanicntal to land manage¬ 
ment and is used e.xtci'i.sivcly, whatever the 
end result. 

.3. The Urban Land Ceiling Act of 1976 
restricts the area of individual holdings in 
larger towns. Primarily this was an agali- 
tarian measure, a translation of the 
Agricultural Ceiling Act to Urban conditions, 
but was also meant to influence land prices. 
For various reasons, the Act has not brought 
about a significant chatrge in urban land 
availability. 

By indirect legislation 

5.04 Land use in Urban areas is governed by 
the development plan (where formulated), under 
the State’s Town and Country Planning Act. This 
is fundamental, of course, to all urban growth 
jssue.s—spatial relationships, densities, the environ¬ 
ment, land prices, housing, creation of slums and 
even, to an extent, tlie functioiiing of services 
12) Diversion of land use even where there is no 
development plan, is controlled by law, while 
(.3) Municipal laws govern the details of actual 
bukling activity such as orientation and inter- 
building relationship, waste disposal, safety, visual 
obstruction etc. (4) Municipal control also extends 
to land use in the sense of permission to in¬ 
dustrial units and commercial undertakings. 

By taxation 

5.05 Taxes, duties and levies play a major role 
in the ultimate configuration of a city. Property 
tax, registration and stamp duties, wealth tax, 
diversion rates, development charges and even 
Income tax determine the nature, location and 
quantum of investment specially in housing, but also 
in commercial properties. 

5.06 Town Planning is basically an exercise in con¬ 
trolling the use of land. Development plans seek 
to specify the user to which an entire area or a specific 
portion thereof may be put. Ultimately, it is the 
planner’s vision of urban, dynamics, as applied to a 
specific situation, that should determine the nature of 
town growth where a planning exercise has been done. 
But there is the vital factor, thereafter, of implementa¬ 
tion in letter and spirit alongwith adjustment to unfor- 


seeable needs. Unless development plan prepara¬ 
tion and its implementation are dovetailed, the resiUt 
will be the urban mess visible all around us. 

5.07 There are 3 options available with regard to 
the management of urban land : 

1. Bringing o{>en laud into public ownership, 

2. promoting and assisting cooperatives, and 

3. private development. 

The la.st two options are available only for con¬ 
struction activity in the housing, commercial and 
certain selected professional services sectors, (educa¬ 
tional institutions, hospital.s. etc.). Infrastructural 
development has naturally to be undertaken by public 
;igencies. The past few decades have been all 3 
options being exercised with of coiir.se various per¬ 
mutations and combinations. 

5.08 The most educative exercise has been that of 
Delhi: The explosion in population in the ’40s and 
’50s had caused several disturbing developments : 

1. .Agricultural land being diverted on a large 
sctile for residentiial or commercial use by 
private investors, leading to massive specula¬ 
tion and a skyrocketing of land prices. 

2. The mushrooming of colonies which lacked 
basic facilities and could not be absorbed into 
the complex of municipal services. 

3. Lack of planning controls. 

5.09 The Government of India in 1951, provided 
a new thrust—the first such instance in India by 
deciding to acquire all urbanizable land in and around 
the capital, in order to develop it through public 
agencies. The Delhi Master Plan envisaged acquisition 
in 2 phases, 28,070 acres in the 1(1961-71) and 
35,130 in the TI (unspecified period). 

In practice, 74,367 acres had been notified for 
acquisition by March 1977, but only 40,381 acres 
were actually acquired and possession was taken over 
36,260 acre.s. Over 75% of this was transferred to 
the DDA, and the remaining to Government agencies, 
cooperative societies, etc. From the 27,725 acres 
it got till March 1977. the DDA was able to develop 
only 15.251 acres. 

5.10 This large scale notification and freezmg of 
land use, acquisition of cmly a portion and develop¬ 
ment of only a segment has led to several clearly 
observed results : 

1. A locking up of scarce Government funds by 
non-development and, therefore, non-disposal 
of a large portion of the acquired land, 

2. reduction, paradoxicably, of land availability 
causing an un-precedented rise in land values 
in the capital, 

3. unautliorised colonization in peripheral areas 
as the population grew. 
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4, large scale squatting on undeveloped, neglected 
public land, and 

5, An acute housing shortage. 

Another aspect worthy of note is that in developed 
areas, higher incoroe groups concerned a major chunk 
of land, defeating the very purpose of such large scale 
acqui-sition and development. The DDA itself deve¬ 
loped a commercial outlook, and used its monopolistic 
power for profit rather than equitable distribution of 
land. 

'5.11 In the Delhi experirhent, the best of intentions 
have ended in an artificial scarcity of huid, frightening 
escalation in'land value, inequitable distribution, a 
massive squatter problem and an acute housing 
shortage. Primarily, this was because of the 
inability to achieve the necessary pace in development 
of the acquired land, and of faulty disposal and pricing 
policies. 

5.12 As far as cooperative and private development 
is concerned there arc the inevitable problems of ; 

1. Substandard and iha'dequatc development, 

2. speculation, specially in cities which have 
receive'cl a sndden development inrpelus, ,sucli 
as. Indore or Jaipur, 

3. in this case also, concerning oi land by the 
upper and upper middle class, 

4. non-development, of internal services or faci¬ 
lities, such as convenient shopping, service 
roa’ds;'solid waste disposal etc. and 

5. umiuthorized colonization, 

'fhese evils, of course, are largely caused by the 
incompetence or indilTerence of local bodies, and the 
general dificulty of enforcing laws. 

5.13 , In. the case of private development even autho¬ 
rized tipd approved colonics rarely conform to mini¬ 
mum standards, and Municipal bodies refuse to take 
them over. Unauthorized colonies had become a 
Vecurring problem in MP, as in other States, in towms 
where large scale acquisition was not done. An enact¬ 
ment of 1982, meant to deal with specific corrapt 
pr'actices, has a special section, in fact, on unauthorised 
colonization. Tlie penalties contained therein are 
extremely Igvish, not only for the colonizer but also 
for the authorities which connive or permit by default. 

5.14 Amother aspect of encouraging only private deve¬ 
lopment is that of infrastructural needs. Major, 
trunk serviqcs have, perforce to be provided by public 
agencies which, as seen above, arc oblivious of this 
duty. But- they do mati^c to, achieve some develop¬ 
ment as a part of housing colonies or commercial 
complexes. To ask them to only, construct icjtids, 
sewers and parks might not be possible in present 
circumstances. There would also be_ the question of 
cost allocation to residents and beneficiaries. Thirdly, 
private investment does not cater to the lower income 
groups and economically' weak sections. 


5.15 It will be clear that urban land policy will have 
to be highly flexible and dynamic, because it deals 
with a dynamic situation. But whether it be large 
scale acquisition for development by public agencies 
or encouragement to private investment, it is essential 
that : 

(al The iimitations of planning, implementation 
and control agencies be realized and, con¬ 
sequently, 

(b) their ability and competence be ensured. 

Policy decisions are only one side of the coin. The 
other side is the role assigned to public agencies to 
execute them. Secondly, whether it be through pub¬ 
lic agency development or private investment, lower 
groups arc edged out of the race to oivn urban 
property. 

The Land Acquisition Act 

5.16 This Act has faced much criticism, both from 
public agencies which feel helpless about the delays 
inherent in its procedures and the people, who see 
it as arbitrary and high-handed. The crux of the 
issue is that the Act was primarily conceived for a 
rural context where ; 

fat prices of land were stable, and delays had 
marginal impacts cn the fairness of com¬ 
pensation. 

(b) land records were well documented, and 

(c) values could be easily determined accord¬ 
ing to quality of soil and valuation of pro¬ 
perties. 

In the modern urban context, none of the above holds 
true. Compensations are too high or too low, 
depending on the side of the official desk from which 
they are viewed. Values are difficult to determine 
because quality of soil is hardly a coiisideration and 
location is of paramount importance, permitting 
much disertion in assessment. Also, value may vary 
on account of tite use to which the land is to be put. 
l.,astly, land records in urban areas are not only ill- 
maintained but often a matter of dispute between 
local bodies. Urban land acquisition has therefore, 
become a painful tardy process leading to several 
kinds of malpractices and endless litigation. One 
solution could be to have a separate Act for urban 
areas, eliminating the tedious processes of the existing 
legislation, and limiting judicial intervention 

5.17 ,4s mentioned earlier, detailed zoning plans 
have hardly been drawn up anywhere in the State. 
However, Land Development Rules were published 
under the Town and Country Panning Act in 1984 
to control development and to ensure uniformity m 
procedures with regard to layout approval, floor area 
ratios, etc. The rules cover redevelopment and 
renovation sub-division of land, designs, construction 
etc. They also provide for mspection dunng 
construction and completion certificate. Primajily 
designed to regulate and control micro level develop¬ 
ment, the rulers again suffer from a certain rigidity 
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and do not account for the vast variation m urban 
conditions in the state. There is also some conflict with 
rules wjiicli can be published as corollaries of deve¬ 
lopment plans of specific cities. 

Disposal of Land 

5.18 Land being perhaps the most important re.sourcc 
available with urban development agencies, its dis¬ 
posal engages much of their attention and determines 
several factors in urban growth. The location and 
mix of income groups in liousing, utilization of land 
in terms oi floor area ratio, the visual urban prohle, 
etc., can all be traced to policies regarding land 
disposal. As seen earlier, some agencies such as 
the DDA, tend to acquire a purely commercial out¬ 
look re.suiting in escalation in land cost, and inequi¬ 
table distribution. The system of auctions has this 
direct result. Despite the Government’s intention to 
provide affordable land, the fact remains that a house 
site in an urban area continues to be be)ond the 
reach of the lower income group of society. This 
is despite policy decisions such as plot size, cross 
subsidies in composite schemes, lower levels of deve¬ 
lopment etc. Of course, the issue is linked up with 
others, such as housing finance and taxation policies. 
,\llotnicnt to Government and Senu-Government or¬ 
ganizations is also done recklessly and all their 
fanciful projections of future expansion are admit¬ 
ted without muclt of verlion. Consequently, in 
almost all lowms, large tracts of utiused land arc 
visible in Government premises. Where these arc 
not protected adequately, encroachments also occurs, 
e.g. in the BHEL area in Bhopal. This smacks of 
irresponsibility, both in the agency alloting the land 
and in the user, and a wastage of scarce urban 
land. 

Tenure 

.5.19 Nationally, the Stale owns all land, thereby 
enabling it to recover rents and control use. But 
where it is actually held by public agencies, there 
arises ihc question of tenure when it is disposed off. 
Uniformly, the practice is to transfer it on a long term 
lease, normally for 30 years. This amounts to a 
freehold for all priictical purposes, but also enables 
the State : 

1. To control transfers in accordance ^vith the 
terms of the lease, thereby largely eliminating 
speculation, 

2. to review the quantum of rent at the time of 
renewal, and 

3. (by including a resumption clause) to impose 
building controls. 

This system suffers in implementation rather than 
conception. Resumption is a cumbersome judicial 
procedure, spiecially where the land has already been 
built upon, and is rarely resorted to. Once a piece 
of land IS leased out, public agencie.s mote or less 
cease to impose controls. There is no case, how¬ 
ever, for Jispodng off public land by way of free¬ 
hold’s, Perhaps, a shorter term, of lease with the same 
rights devolving on the leases, might enable the State 
to exercise more rigorous building controls. 


Land in the Plarnung Lrucess 

5.20 Ihe detcrnrinatioii of urban land use as part 
of a plan is largely the oulcoine of liie town planner’s 
vision ;nid acceptance of reaiily. Ibeoi’ctically, the 
people have a right to object, make suggestions and 
to be heard before a plan is finalized. But except 
where vested interests are being endangered, the 
people have nothing to do with the planning process. 
Secondly, few town planners have' ' any experience 
about the physical working of plans and continue to 
formulate them at an academic level'. 

This is not meant to be a criticisrn of town plan, 
ners, but a recognition of the fact that the planning 
agency has nothing to do with physical implementation, 
riiirdly, as has been noted earlier, the preparation 
of a plan normally takes so Jong that, events have 
raced tar ahead and have belied many of ihe assump¬ 
tions of a plan even betorc it becomes haal. Reasons 
for the delay are' ne.ii only tlte use of outdated tech¬ 
niques and jll-doeumented land records, but also the 
tedious procedures provided in the Act. Lastly, 
despite the above shorlcommg.s, development, plans 
do not permit midcourse corrections. Under the law 
in Madhya Pradesh, land use specified in a develop¬ 
ment plan cannot be changed unless the plan itself 
i.s; revised. Ibis creates strange and unacceptable 
situations which agitate against the very concept of 
development. For example, a stage has been reach¬ 
ed in Bhopal, when despite ilie vast .areas of open 
land, Virtually no land is available tor, housing. lii 
Indore, the government of India is setting'up a major 
institute, but the piescribed land use wni not permit 
commercial and tertiary activalies in its periphery. 
This rigidity in devclopuient plans is obviously counter 
productive, and restricts rather than promotes urban 
development. 

77ic Urban Juind Ceiling Act 

5.21 Against the background of soaring land prices, 
speculation and an egalitarian political outlook,, the 
Urban Land Ceiling Act of 1976 had the specific 
objective of ensuring equitable land distriimlion. In 
fact, the objects and reasons stated before the Parha- 
nient were as follows ; 

"A bill to provide for the imposition of a ceiling 
on vacant land in the urban agglomerations, for 
the acquisilion of such land in excess of the 
limit, to regulate Uic constiuctip.T. ol building on 
such land and for matters connected therewith 
with a view to preventing the concentration of 
urban land in the hands of a few persons and 
speculation and profiteering therein and with a 
view to bringing about an equitable distribution 
of land in urban agglomerations to subserve the 
common good”. 

But, even after 10 years the novel intentions of the 
-Act have hardly been fulfilled. Tlie first serious 
handicap w'as the lack of syslenralic dociimcntution 
of urban land holdings. Secondly, the Act itself if 
obscure in detail and so complex in nature that legal 
loopholes have often defeated its purpose. It is 
reported that till November 1978, only about 278 ha, 
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had been taken over m me enure country under the 
Act. And the context of Madhya Pradesh, the Act 
is applicable in 6 towns and the land taken over has 
ocen negligible. 

5.22 Even the fraction of land acquired under the 
Act is riddled with problems such as squatters, awk¬ 
ward configuration and a lack of development. Rules 
regarding disposal have, in most instances, not been 
framed. The net effect is that so far the Act has 
completely failed to bring about equitable distribution 
or an impact on land prices. 

Recommendations 

5.23 1. In the first instance, (a streamlined system of 
urban land records must bo created. A separate 
Directorate of Urban Land Records should be set up 
which can operate through District Collectors and sub¬ 
ordinate offices Urban land records must be cen- 
trali^ in these offices although management of land 
can continue with the ditierent agencies and authori¬ 
ties. Such central record offices can be funded at least 
party by development authorities. 

2. The decision regarding public or private ownership 
of land should be taken in broad terms in the develop¬ 
ment plan itself. Basically this would mount to a pro¬ 
jection of housing needs and an assessment of the lapd 
required for this. (Large scale acquisition without 
p lannin g aufl an assessment of capacities of the deve¬ 
lopment agency should be strictly avoided.) 

3. (Disposal of land should be at pre-determined 
price) with cross subsidisation on the development 
cost. Auctioning of residential plotj should be limited 
to highly develops^ areas. Commercial areas should 
be uniformly auctioned. 

4. (Land should be provided only as leasehold but the 
period of lease should be shorter, permitting a revision 
m rent from time to time. The rent should be huked 
to real value rather than the initial premium.) 

5. Allotment of unnecessarily large chunks of land to 
Govt, undertakings should be avoided in order to better 
utilize this scarce resource. 

6. Development authorities must be given independent 
powers to acquire land. The Laud Acquisiiion Act 
itself should either be amended in the urban context or 
a separate Act for urban areas should be brought in. 

7. The Urban Land Ceiling Act needs simplification 
alongwith concentrated and time bound attention. 


HOUSING 

6.01 If there is any single sector of the urban scenario 
winch affects people the most, it is housing. It deter- 
Bsines their quality of life their stake in the city, then- 
status, life style and security. Owning a house has 
always been a pre-occupation of tjie Indian mind, more 
so in the urban context. Indeed, policies of gov- 
eimnent and semi-government agencies with regard , to 
urban devdopment largely centre around housing, with 


ail the other factors of urban development being treat¬ 
ed as offshoots. Yet the gap between the need and 
availability has only grown over the yearly, all over the 
country. 

According to statistics compiled by the National Build¬ 
ing Organizaljon (NBO) from census data, occupied 
housing units as against the urban population of the 
country were as under ; 



Urban population 

Occupied 
housing units 
(millions) 

!95l 

62 44 

10 3 

)%1 

71 94 

141 

!971 

109 09 

18 1 

19S1 

159 7 

27 2 


it is dear that the gap between jwpiilaiion and houses 
is widening at an alarming rate. But it hardly needs 
figures to realise that there is a crisis in the urban hous¬ 
ing sector—it is sharply visible in any town whatever 
the size. 

According to the 1981 NBO estimate, the shortfall in 
urban housing was about 5 million units, projecteti to 
grow to 6 million by 1986. The VII Plan document 
states that : 


“.the increase in population between 1985 

and 1990 would generate roughly an additional 
requirement of housing units to the extent of..... 
3.8 million in urban areas.” By 1990, therefore, 
this many housing units ^oiild be required, 
merely to cheek on inejease in backlog. 

In M P, 1981 statistics indicated a shortfall of 0.6 mil¬ 
lion houses in urban areas, likely to increase to 150,000 
hou.ses by 1990, if present trends continue. 

6.02 The reason for this large gap arc three fold ; 

1. The fast pace of urbanization 

2. Faulty policies in the housing sector 

3. Cltanging patterns of life, such as dissolution 
of the joint family system and greater social 
equality. 

There are three parameters which affect housing avail¬ 
ability ; 

1. land management, including efficiency of deve¬ 
lopment, 

2. housing finance, and 

3. incentives to private investment, induding 
taxation, building control, etc. 


Land 

6.03 In no other sector of urban development, per¬ 
haps, has as much attention been paid and experimen¬ 
tation done as in that of developing land for houang. 
Starting from the question of public acquisition or en¬ 
couragement to the private sector, gping on to planning 
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norms of density and floor area ratios and includ¬ 
ing levels of development a#id taxation, any number of 
policy options have been adopted. The concern fcff 
lower income group and economically weaker sections 
has exercised the mind of plaimers right from the 
1950s. Paradoxically, the dream of acquiring a plot 
of land has become increasingly distant for a vast 
majority of the urban population. The squatter prob¬ 
lem is there for all to see, an eloquent judgement on 
our land management policies vis-a-vis housing. 

6.04 In the context of the developing country, the 
Government and its agencies have perforce to play a 
major role so far as housing for lower income groups 
ts concerned. Given the fact that there is a certain 
minimum cost for land, development, direct or indirect 
subsidies will always have to be built into a housing 
programme. Thirdly, it is a hard fact that in order to 
ensure affordability, level of development will have 
to differ. The variable.s therefore, that affect policy 
decisions are : 

1. Size of plot 

2. Levels of development 

3. Subsidies 

6.05 Public agencies have not been able to combine 
these variables and reach an effective solution. The 
auctions of comercial plots an drealistic planning. That 
reasons are numerous : 

1. Subsidies can be inbuilt into schemes by opti¬ 
mum utilisation of land, which is very often 
ignored. This would include a correct mis of 
plot categories, generation of funds through 
auctions of commercial plots and realistic plan¬ 
ning. That, this is not impossible is prw^ 
by several successful schemes for example, in 
new Bombay and in some of the older schemes 
in Kerala. Cross subsidies can, in brief, be 
effective only when land utilisation is imagina¬ 
tive and has the im blurred objective of provid¬ 
ing affordable plots housing to the weaker sec¬ 
tions. In the absence of this the result is that 
development for weaker sections really bene¬ 
fits people who are better off 

2. The second aspect is the choice between cons¬ 
tructed houses and developed plots. Develop¬ 
ment agencies tend to become construction 
formations and by an internal logc, begin to 
favour profit oriented building activity. With 
the inevitable organisational qverhe^s, con- 
ti actor profit, lack of supervision and leakages, 
the end result is an unduly expensive hsjuse, 
poorly constructed and ill-serviced. In several 
instances, locations of such schemes are poorly 
conceived, resulting in a ridiculous situation of 
no fakers’ locked up finances, deterioration of 
property and general discredit. In Sehor, 
a town near Bhopal, an entire colony built by 
the Housing Board has found no takers for the 
past several years. One constraint, of course, 
is the availability of land which causes public 
agencies to construct wherever the.y find it 
rather than construct where houses are needed. 


The Gov'etnment also has distinct policy re¬ 
garding transfer of land to such agencies. 

6.06 Only lately has a firm view been taken that 
devcloj^d houses sites should normally be the limi t of 
a public agency’s involvement, except in the c^e_ of 
seff-financed schemes. Thereafter, the question is of 
providing housing finance. This has been adopted in 
the ambitious World Bank/HUDCO assisted urban 
development project now being implemented in 6 
towns m the State. 

Housing Finance 

6.07 Though the Planning Commission has repeated¬ 
ly recognised the shortfall in urban housing, it has been 
constrained to allocate a pittance to this activity in 
public sector pla^outlays. It has, rather rnonotonous- 
ly, kept stating that it is basically the private sector 
which must meet the urban housing requirement. The 
VI Plan document said that: 

‘The public sector has only a marginal though 
promotional role to play in the provision of urban 
nousmg. it is clear that the need is greater for 
better and more housing in urban areas. As stated 
earlier, given the overall resource constrains and 
more pressing competing claims on. public re¬ 
sources, the vast majority of additional housing 
in urban areas will have to be met from private 
resources". 

This has been repeated almost verbavive in the Vll 
Plan; 

“As already stated Goveinmeni role in the field of 
urban housing has perforce to be promotional. 
Ihe major: effort will have to come from the 
private sector". 

Resource allocations have been in tune with this ten¬ 
dency. But the Government naturally recognizes the 
fact that private investment will do little for lower in¬ 
come grgjips and the EWS. The VI Plan stated that ; 

“The role of the pubhc sector wUi have to be re¬ 
stricted to the improvement of slums, the direct 
provision of housing to some of the urban poor, 
^under the various social housing schemes such as 
housing for economically weaker and low incojpe 
groups) and encouraging of agencies such as 
rtUDCO which can promote the marshalling of 
resources in a constructive manner ”. 

The Vll Plan says; 

“As already stated, Government's role in the field 
of urban housing has perforce to be promotionaL 
The major efion will have to come from the pri¬ 
vate sector. Government’s role will have to be 
restricted to the improvement of slums, direct 
provision of housing to the weaker sections of the 
society and encouragement and support of hous¬ 
ing institutions that promote channeling of private 
resource into housing in a constructive way”. 

Not even the wordings of the document have changed, 
an indicator of what little thinking there has been re¬ 
garding public sector involvement in urban housing. 
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insUmtional Finance 

6.08 li(3iising finance has simply not developed in this 
country despite the vast requirements and the avail¬ 
ability "^of funds. Till recently, apart from the Govern¬ 
ment, there was virtually no other agency which made 
loans available to an individual at an affordable rate 
of interest. HUDCO has emerged, of course, as a 
major agency for housing finance in the country, but 
only for institutions, including cooperative societies. 

6.09 When the Planning Commission speaks of insti¬ 
tutional funds for housing, it means little other than 
HUDCO, since Life Insurance Corporation and Gene¬ 
ral Insurance Corporation funds are already included 
m plan resources. From its inception in 1970, 
HUDCO had till arch, 1985, sanctioned, loans of over 
Rs. 1662 crores, and released Rs. 992 crores, for 
urban housing, which is about 90% of its total outlay. 
Its loaning policies arc determined by the GOl, which 
uccides upon proportionate outlays on EWS, LIG 
and higher housing. Great emphasis is now being 
placed on financing of rural housing, but not as yet 
at the expense of the urban sector. 

6.10 HUDCO is rapidly expanding its activities, and 
in the last 2 or 3 years has not only^ stuped up the 
quantum of loaning greatly, but also diver,sified its acti¬ 
vities, Yet some agencies and State Governments 
have not been able to utilize its funds adequately. The 
rigidity of its norms with regard to ceiling costs of hous¬ 
ing units, in particular, was an obstacle ditlicull to over¬ 
come. Secondly, HUDCO does not share any risks 
in loan recoveries, since it lends only vagainst cast-iron 
guWantees of repayment. Thirdly, it lends only to in¬ 
stitutions and individuals cannot approach it directly. 
Agencies' in some Stales such as Kerala, borrow from 
FIUDCO and make cash loans available to indiyiduds 
owning plots of land, standing guarantee for repay¬ 
ment, but most States have been diflident in doing 
this on account of recovery uncertainties. 

6.11 in the Vil Plan, the GOf has projected an out¬ 
lay of Rs. 81)0 crores by HUDCO, with its equity 
base raised from Rs. 75 crores to Rs. 135 crores. It 
is also envisaged Uiut the flow to the EWS and LIG 
sector will increase substantially. But there is no men- 
lioii of the fact that State level and local agencies 
would have to be considerably strengthened '0 £ibst>rb 
this quantum of investment. 

6.12 In a. liiuited way, at present, the Housing Deve¬ 
lopment Finance Corporation (HDFC) lias begun to 
provide loans to individuals, but it remains to be segn 
as to what extent tliis activity picks up, and its presence 
has yet to be felt in small and medium towns. It has 
concentrated its activities so far hi metropolitan and 
laige towns, lu this State, for e.xample, its presence is 
hardly felt. 

6.13 Commercial Bank have almost totally stayed 
away from the sector of housing finance, chiefly on 
account of Reserve Bank restrictions. Althougli 
nationalized banks have funded institutional schemes, 
individuals cannot look to them for loans. Where such 


loans are provided, the interest rate is prohibitive and 
the amount of loan limited. 'Hie role otCominercial 
Banks has been limited to debenture support to Hous¬ 
ing Boards, etc. The importance of individual finan¬ 
cing by Commerical and Cooperative banks ca.nnot be 
over emphasized. Not only must adequate loans be 
provided, but there must also be differential rate of 
interest in accordance with similar concessions to 
weaker sections in other schemes. There can be no 
hesitation in such financing on account of the cast-iron 
security of a plot and the assets created thereon. 

6.14 In the VII Plan, there is a proposal to set up 
a National Housing Bank (NHB) on the lines of 
the Nadonal Bank for Agriculture and Rural Deve¬ 
lopment. A plan provision of Rs. 55 cjores has 
been made as seed capital for the proposed Bank. 
It is envisaged that the NHB would seek funds from 
the capital market and explore the possibility of 
equity participation by financial institutions. It 
would function as a refinance agency for local institu¬ 
tions engaged in housing linance. Ihe concept of 
such a Bank appears to be still in an ascent stage 
and there has been no mention of participation by 
State level agencies such as Flousing Boards. But the 
need for suclt a Bank is obvious Urgent action is 
required to set it up and to ensure that its reach 
is extended quickly to the States. 

Again, while the NHB will function as a refinanc¬ 
ing agency there has been little talk of encoura^g 
private financing institutions at the regional level. With¬ 
out this the NHB cannot succeed except in large or 
metropolitan cities. The reach of private financial insti¬ 
tutions in a State like M.P. is virtually non-existent. 
The theme of private investment in housing has been 
consistently repeated but encouragement to private 
in.stitutions has not been forthcoming. 

Cooperative Housing 

6.15 A third line of credit for housing purposes 
exists in the cooperative sector, almost solely ope¬ 
rative at present in urban areas. Housing coopera¬ 
tives borrow from within the cooperative credit 
structure, from the LlC, and marginally from the 
Government and HUDCO. They have done very 
well in the LIG and the lower MiG sector, but are 
now uniformly facing a problem of land. Where 
they have land, development is a major problem, 
since public agencies are expensive and Apex So¬ 
cieties have not developed the necessaiy expertose to 
assist member societies. Thus, cooperative housing 
is basically used as a device to obtain institutional 
loans, and to avail of priorities in land allotment. 

lAian Recoveries 

6.16 A corollary to the undeveloped housing fin¬ 
ance sector in the country is the fact that there has 
been virtually no experimentation with the modali¬ 
ties of recovery. While several developed countries 
recognize the fact that an individuals repaying 
power rises with time. In India we have uniformly 
followed a system of equated instalments. If a loan 
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Ki iccovcicd iu iucjcnsing- instalmentz. it could have 
several advantages 1 

1. Lower instalments in the initial stages and 
higher ones when the individual is able to 
pay more on account of increased income, 
and 

2. Catering for intlation, thereby mahing re¬ 
coveries more meaningful in real terms, for 
the agency. 

Urban Housing in Madhya Pradesh 

6.17 Leaving aside rental housing constructed by 
(he Government or its agencies for employees, urban 
housing activities in the State arc canied out by : 

1. Lhc MP Housing Board, 

2. Development Authorities, SADAs and Til's 

3. Cooperative Societies 

The 19S1 NBO survey revealed that there was a 
housing shortage of about 60,000 hr urban MP, 
likely to increase to 100,000 by 1986 and about 
150,000 by 1990, given the present pace of cons¬ 
truction. A World Bank assessment in 1982, prior 
to launching of a special project in the State, con¬ 
curred with these figures. 'lhc MPHB constructs 
about 7,000 houses per year, while local authorities 
and cooperative societies together account for an- 
olhci' 6,000 (These figures include developed plots). 
The private sector is not as active in this State as in 
some others on account of low capital formation, 
iiick of developed land, and the poor reach of insti¬ 
tutional finance. It is appalling to see that several 
Class I! or smaller towns do not sec any new hous¬ 
ing activity at all. Smaller towns, in fact, generally 
prescni a picture of semi urban housing with mud 
walls and thatched roofs, closely bunched together, 
allowing no extension or expansion. 

6.18 fhe State adopted a ‘Housing Policy Resolu¬ 
tion in 1982, which covered several aspects such as 
allolmcnt and development of land, the role of 
various agencies, the emphasis on EWS and LIG 
housjng, preferential treatment to cooperatives, etc. 
This indicates the State Government’s concern about 
urban housing. In the past year, state level and 
local agencies have been geared towards EWS and 
LiG housing particular HUDCO borrowings in 
1985-86 itself were higher than in the past 8 years 

. put together. 

6.19 However, it is estimated that two-third of all 
houses are built by individuals themselves. It is 
the private sector in the State which needs a greater 
boost than in other parts of the country, since pre¬ 
sent policies of relying on this sector arc likely to 
continue. 

Constraints to private housing 

6.20 As our 5 year Plans have repeatedly said, the 
major contribution to urban housing will have to 
come from the private sector. It has been estimated 
that about Rs. 18,000 crores were invested in hous¬ 
ing by the private sector in the VI Plan period. In 


the .VII Plan H was projected to be Rs 29,000 
crores. How’ever, the Plan document rccognize.s the 
fact that a much larger investment is required if the 
backlog in housing is to be reduced. It mention 
the ncctl iiot only to mobilize more resources for 
this but also to make developed land available and 
to “make the necessary policy changes to remove 
obstacles in the way of housing activity c.g., modi¬ 
fication in the rent control laws”. 

6.21 Beyond fhe above statement, however, the 
Plan says nothing about modifications in law or the 
existing tax structure. The chief comstraints to pri¬ 
vate housing are plot availability and the availability 
of finance discussed above. But, even thereafter, 
there is acute difficulty, specially in small and medium 
towns, but also in larger cities of : 

1. The jungle clearances, permissions, licences, 
etc. which in andividual has to obtain from 
a host of agencies. These are all meant to 
control haphazard building activities, but 
in effect function to choke it off. The result 
is, firstly a fear in the minds of builders, and 
secondly the tendency to ignore laws and 
regulations. The various controlling agen¬ 
cies, are of course, constrained by rules 
which may not be realistic, but their atti¬ 
tudes and the lack of coordination is also a 
disturbing factor. 

2. Lack of building agencies and the difficulty 
in material procurement. A person wanting 
to construct a house normally has such a 
complete ignoiance of low cost building 
material and construction techniques and 
focus such a lack of honest construction 
agencies, that the invariably ends up spend¬ 
ing much more than planned for a house 
which is much inferior to what he wanted. 
Even before he can build, he has problems 
of architectural advice. A majority of such 
people and up frying to design a house them¬ 
selves and thereafter supervising its cons¬ 
truction making a complete mess eventually. 
The point is that our large public agencies 
should be in a position to advise private 
builders at a nominal cost, perhaps provid¬ 
ing designs and lov/ cost, perhaps provid¬ 
ing designs and low cost specifications. 

3. The lack of incentives in our taxation struc¬ 
ture have been discussed for year in various 
national and even international forums. No 
substantial change has yet been brought 
about. Taxation policies arc discussed more 
fully in Section 7. 

4. Rent control —This too has been a subject 
of much controversy, as a disincentive to 
house building activity. While there is no 
doubt that the interests of tenants must be 
protected, there is no reason why the con¬ 
ditions of a normal contract are not appli¬ 
cable to a landlord—tenant agreement. To¬ 
day. stories have become common place 
about landlords fighting judicial battles with 
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tenants which spread over 2 or even 3 gene¬ 
rations. This must surely be seen as an en¬ 
ormous waste of time, energy and money 
not only for the litigants, but for the courts, 
on the other hand, landlords have a positive 
disincentive in maintaining their premises, 
causing deterioration and a loss to society in 
general. 

The problem of slums 

6.22 The forces which lead to the creation of slums 
are too well known to need repetition. It is estimated 
that by our own definitions, about 30% of our 
urban population lives in slums. A 1982 World 
Bank appraisal of the urban sector in MP assessed 
the slum population about 40%. If we were to 
follow definitions of the developed world or that 
which is given by the United Nations, we would 
have to classify about 75% of our urban areas as 
slums. 

6.23 It has long been recognised that while slums 
may be an environmental curse to an urban area, 
they are important and in fact essential components 
of economic life. They represent the tertiary, non- 
organised sector which serves the urban population 
directly or indirectly. For this reason, slums are 
a worldwide phenomenon, and only the degree of 
congesiion and available amenities dift'er. 

The clearance of slums has been tackled in vari¬ 
ous ways, but with an equal degree of failure every¬ 
where, The Slum Clearance Act of Bombay bhs 
hardly been enforced except in improvements to 
some high rise tenements. The demolitions and 
forcible removal in Delhi in the mid 1970s created 
counter-productive results causing, at the same time, 
much misery and hardship. In Madras, an ambi¬ 
tious project was undertaken to house slum dwellers 
in tenements at a nominal rent. Now these tene¬ 
ments have become vertical slums while the slum 
population has risen. Increasingly, it has been re¬ 
alized that upgradation of slums is, perhaps, the only 
answer except in a few cases where resettlement on 
alternative site is a must. The upgradation consists 
of paving the approaches, drinking water, power, 
drains and low cost sanitation, This is now an ac¬ 
cepted scheme in all States, and has had commend¬ 
able results in numerous places, la MP, th<^e 
schemes are executed by Municipal bodies with 
funds routed through the Slum Clearance Board. 

In 1984, the State brought in an Act which grant¬ 
ed tenurial rights to those of the urban landless who 
were squatting on Government or semi-Government 
land. Overnight, between 7 to 8 lakh families were 
benefited. Where tenure could not be given at the 
site of encroachment, the family was assured an 
equivalent plot elsewhere on the same terms and 
conditions. No premium was payable on the land, 
but a ceiling of 50 sq m was imposed. There was 
much criticism of the Act on the ground that it dis¬ 
regarded specified land use and town planning 
norms, condoned the offence of encroachment and 
would serve to encourage squatting on public land. 
On the other hand, it was lauded as a welfare 


measure and as a recognition of reality. It also at¬ 
tempted to put into practice the theory that security 
of tenure would encourage permanent improvement 
and a desire to better living conditions. The long 
term impacts of this Act are yet to be seen. 

6.24 Si^e by side with Act mentioned above, MP 
was the first State to realise the need to provide em¬ 
ployment and income generation opportunities to the 
urban poor. A separate Department of Urban 
Welfare was created in 1984-85 for employment 
programmes in urban areas similar to the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme. Appropriately 
called “STEP-UP" (Special Training and Employ¬ 
ment Programme for the Urban Poor), this depart¬ 
ment attempts to mobilize institutional funds for 
generating employment among the urban poor. Im¬ 
pressed by the concept, the Government of India 
has provided for it in the 1986-87 budget, and hopes 
to extend it to other States. Clearly, the State has 
taken major steps towards physical improvement 
of its slums, providing of tenure and of opportuni¬ 
ties for economic upliftment. But a successful im¬ 
plementation of these programmes requires : 

(a) greater plan allocations, 

(b) expert planning inputs, and 

(c) active and committed participation by fin¬ 
ancial institutions. 

Recommendatiorts 

6.25 1. Plan allocations for urban housing need to 

be stepped up drastically. This is essential 
for the weaker sections and low income 
groups. 

2. The proposed National Housing Bank must 
be established urgently and should involve 
State level agencies such as Housing Boards. 
At the same time, private financing institu¬ 
tions must be actively encouraged so that 
the Bank's activities can reach far flung 
areas, 

3. Plotted development must be preferred to 
house construction by the concerned agen¬ 
cies. Individual loans must thereafter be 
made adequately available both by private 
institutions and by commercial/cooperative 
Banks. 

4. The results of research in low cost housing 
must be widely published through extension 
activity. Architectural and constructional 
advice must be made available by State level 
and local agencies for the private builder. 

5. The Rent Control law needs dra.stic re¬ 
vision if it is to cease operating as a cons¬ 
traint not only to the building of private 
houses, but to their maintenance and up¬ 
keep. 

6. The environmental upgradation of slums 
must be carried out at a faster pace and 
tenures should be provided, where possible. 
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TA)CATION AND URBAN FINANCING 

7.01 In a recent paper, V' Nath states that 

“.grossly inadequate inputs of iinaiicc 

and management needed for efficient function¬ 
ing of urban government needed institutions 
and for expansion of bousing and lirbaii ser¬ 
vices to keep pace with the needs of the rapidly 
growing urban population, is at the heart of 
India’s urban problem.” 

He points out that the VI Plan outlay of Rs. 4450 
crore on urban housing, water supply and sanitation, 
and urban development was barely 4.5% of the 
total public sector outlay. Private investment in 
housing was projected at Rs. 7700 crorc out of Rs. 
74700 crore. Altogther, private and public invest¬ 
ment amounts to 7% of the total outlay. The Vli 
Plan envisages in this sector, and outlay of Rs. 
10782 crore, 6% of the total public outlay. This 
is inspite of the Planning Commission’s obvious 
concern with regard to urban problems, voiced in 
no uncertain terms in the Vll Flan document. The 
Plan recognises the fact that though urban areas 
account for only 23% of the total population, the 
magnitude of the problems are enormous. 

7.02 Sometimes stated clearly and sometimes not, 
there is at the back of our Planner's ramd the age- 
old argument that there are several areas of public 
investment which directly benefit urban areas, though 
not classified as urban development measures. The 
political hierarchy, with its rural base, feels that in¬ 
vestments in cities amounts to pampering the rich 
at the cost of the rural poor. But it has to be clealy 
understood that ; 

(a) a city does not consist only of the rich, 

(b) urbanisation is an essential component of 
economic growth and must therefore, re¬ 
ceive planning inputs and financial support, 
and 

(c) that providing essential service.s does not 
amount to pampering the rich. 

7.03 Several Plan documents, while showing con¬ 
cern for urban areas and making low allocations at 
the same time, have come to the convenient con¬ 
clusion that municipal finances have to be strength¬ 
ened and the taxation structure revamped. This 
really amounts to saying that additional resources 
have to be generated, and that no further allocations 
can be made from existing plan resources. There 
can be no argument against strengthenhig of munici¬ 
pal resources which are in an appaUing mess. But 
the Government cannot wash its hands of its res¬ 
ponsibility towards the urban masses, not only be¬ 
cause they are tax payers and citizens, but because 
their condition is alarming. If there are other areas 
of public investment in urban areas apart from 
housing, water supply and urban development, then 
it might be well to not only quantify them but to 


ensure that they fall into place in the development 
plan of a, town. At present, such investment in fact 
generate greater problems for an urban area rather 
than benefit it in terms of mfrastructure. The case 
of Korba and Durg-Bhilai has been discussed earlier 
in para 3.08 and 3.09. Here, public sector invest¬ 
ment caused an urban explosion, but there was no 
concept of catering to the vastly increased urban 
needs. Neither did the Government of India or its 
undertakings feel the need to correct the situation in 
any way. 

7.04 It has to be clearly recognised, therefore, that 
Government outlays in urban development simply 
have to be stepped up drastically. Further, cities 
which require urgent attention must get specific allo¬ 
cations. Otherwise, the tendency is to spread the 
available resources thinly in the face of regional 
pressures. For example, it is a sad commentary on 
our plannmg that in this State no new severage sys¬ 
tem has been laid in the last 3 decades except for 
the new areas of Bhopal and some portions of Rai¬ 
pur and Bilaspur. In 1982, Gwalior experienced 
such an acute water shortage that avacuation has 
been seriously contemplated. 

Municipal Finance 

7.05 For various historical, political and social 
reasons the municipal structure in the country has 
virtually collapsed. The VJI Plan document notes 
as follows ; 

.it can be .stated that the finances of 

urban local bodies are in a sorry state and these 
bodies are unable to provide even the basic 
municipal services which are obligatory for 
them to provide, let alone undertake schemes 

The document further states that ; 

.apart from the fact that many of the 
municipal bodies are moribund or have been 
superseded they are being administered badly, 
have undeveloped and/or eroded tax systems 
and suffer from lack of capital funds for deve¬ 
lopment. The services they provide have 
deteriorated over the years and there seems no 
sign of reversal. Over crowded and under- 
serviced, an increasing proportion and area of 
urban conglomerations are being tunied into 
slums.” 

7.06 Institutional problems have been discussed 
earlier in section 6. Financial problems of munici¬ 
pal bodies partly flow from these. For example, 
development functions have been taken over in any 
areas by independent authorities leaving municipal 
bodies the thankless job of maintenance. Land has 
also passed on to these development agencies depriv¬ 
ing municipal bodies of a valuable resource. This, 
combined with the pressures on municipal bodies to 
create job opportunities, has made them grossly 
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overstaffed and uieilicicut. In Madhj/a Pradesh, for 
example some Municipal Corporations are spending 
as much as 95% on salaries and allowances alone, 
leaving nothing at ail for development or investment. 
Some of the reasons for this sorry state of affairs 
can be summarised below ; 

1. AboUiion of oclroi- The State took the lead 
in abolishing the archoic system of levey of 
octroi. However compensatory taxation 
undertaken by the State Government, does 
ngt appear to satisfy the aspirations of the 
local authorities in this behah. 

2. Chaos in taxation measures, arising partly 
from poorly maintained land records and 
partly trom legal lacunae or complications. 
Added to this is diffidence over the subject 
of taxation because the Corporator or Coun¬ 
cillor is virtually face to face with the tax 
payer. 'Ihcro arc numerous towns property 
lax has yet to be levied, and others where 
taxation measures have been subjected to 
litigation. It is a well known fact that as¬ 
sessment of property lax is subjected to so 
much discretion that leakages and corrup¬ 
tion arc rampant, and the net result is non- 
collection of available revenue. In this con¬ 
text the Rent Control Act, v/horc applicable, 
is a further depressant since property tax is 
linked to rental values which may remain 
unchanged for decades. 

3. Untapped wurces of revenue—Municipal 
laws provide tor various taxes, duties and 
levies, but a number of them are never im¬ 
posed. Similarly, our legal framework does 
not permit taxation on Government property, 
whereas all the necessary services have to be 
provided to such property. 

4. Inefficient ntanage/nent and lack of techni¬ 
cal personnel —Municipal bodies are not run 
on professional lines and they do not have the 
human resources to do this. The education 
.system also docs not throw up the personnel 
required. The i.op echelons of municipal 
bodies consisting of public administrators and 
civil engineers, but iinancial experts arc sorely 
lacking . 

Devolution of State finances 

7.07 State Government have constantly argued that 
the Centre which receives the lion’s share of revenues 
from ta.xation in the country does not pass it on fairly 
to the States, which cannot thus fufill the responsi¬ 
bilities assigned to them by the Constitution. The 
Finance Commission, while allocating these resour¬ 
ces has naturally to adopt certain criteria, but these 
leave no one satisfied. In its own turn, however, 
the State refuses to formati.se arrangements for de¬ 
volution of funds to local bodies. There is no statu¬ 
tory provision for determination of the sharing of 
revenues between the State and the local body. 
Grants to them, therefore, are adhoc and based 
sometimes on needs, but more often determined by 
pressure groups. There is urgent need, therefore, 
for a statutory State Finance Commission to decide 


upon the devolution of funds to municipal bodies. 
Such a Commission could also go into the question 
of tariffs on water supply and sewerage, rates of 
property tax, sharing of available funds between 
Municipal and development agencies, etc. 

Redefinition of duties 

7.08 For historical reasons local governments have 
continued with functions such as education, public 
health, organisation of social, cultural and other 
functions, etc. These functions can duly be taken 
over by Government agencies responsible for them 
and by voluntary groups. The duties of municipal 
body have to be redefined not only legally but in 
aititufies also. A clear distinction has to be made 
between essential services which must be carried 
out from available resources and non-essential func¬ 
tions which should only be permitted from surplus 
funds. It has to be ensured, of course, that no 
voii! is immediately created in areas which Muni¬ 
cipal bodies are presently concerned with. 

Development Agencies 

7.09 While municipal finances, taxation and 
management have received the attention of various 
forums at various levels, little thought appears to 
have been given to the Financial health of urban 
development agencies. Development plan imple¬ 
mentation is not an activity for which any Govern¬ 
ment budgets, though its components may figure as 
separate scheme.s. Authorities, therefore, are set up 
but no si.x’d capital or even margin money is pro¬ 
vided to them. In .some cases land is transferred to 
them as a resources but in most, for example, in 
Madhya Pradesh, they arc either required to acquire 
it from their own funds or obtain it from the Gov¬ 
ernment at market rates. They have no taxation 
powers. 

7.10 As has been seen earlier, this lack of capital 
forcc.s urban development agencies to concentrate on 
financially viable scheme.s and ignore the develop¬ 
ment of nonremunerativc public utilities and infrastruc¬ 
ture. The SADAs in MP are the only institution able 
to generate funds through municipal taxation and 
this has made some of them, for example, Korba 
and Bhilai Durg financially well off. 

7.11 In the present policy framework it is obvious 
that land is the only resource which these agencies 
can use to bolster their financial position not only 
by way of quick, efficient and imaginative develop¬ 
ment, but by realising its full value. Betterment 
levies have been much talked about, but not en- 
foi'ced. Apart from the difficulty of asses.sments, 
there is the obstacle of vested interests which do not 
permit such a levy. Similarly, while the issue of 
mopping up uncarneti income has been highlighted 
in various forums, no concrete steps have been taken 
so far. The very process of planning to it a use which 
provides more economic returns. But this levy is 
allowed to with .speculators. In the existing sys¬ 
tem, development authorities will have to be given 
the right to collect the levy or to receive a major 
share of it where it is collected by another agency. 
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7.12 As far as urban development authorific.s arc 
concerned, therefore, a more efficient jnanagement 
of land, betterment levies and a share unearned in¬ 
come from land appear to be the only possible step 
towards better financial health. In the VII Plan 
document the Government of India has proposed 
the establishment of an “Urban Infrastructure Fin¬ 
ance Corporation” with an equity base of Rs. 55 
crore. This Corporation would be expected to raise 
institutional funds and channelise them into urban 
development, water supply and sanitation. In es¬ 
sence, therefore, this would be an extension of the 
existing scheme of the I,ntegratcti Development of 
small and medium Towns, which is centrally spon¬ 
sored. Even in the beginning of the second year 
of the VII Plan, the establishment of such a Corpo¬ 
ration is no where on the horizon. 

Recotnmendations 

7.13 1. Government investments in the urban sector, 

where not classified as such, should be quanti¬ 
fied and must dovetail into development plans. 
Such investments must cater to expanding 
urban needs, often created by the investment 
itself. 

2. The public .sector must participate in local 
urban development and not restrict itself its 
own areas. 

3. Plan allocations for urban development have 
to be stepped up in a major way if the urban 
situation is to be salvaged. 

4. State Finance Commission must be estab¬ 
lished to determine the devolution of resour¬ 
ces to local bodies. This Commission’s 
decision must replace the present system ot 
adhoc allocation and grants. The Commis¬ 
sion should also be entrusted with the task 
of deciding tariffs on water and sewerage, 
rates of property tax and sharing of resour¬ 
ces between municipal bodies and develop¬ 
ment ageoeies. 

5. The assessmertt of property tax must be tione 
by a centralised agency, if possible, though 
collection could remain with ffic municipal 
body. 

6. A single tax e.g. property tax should_ replace 
the nuinerous taxes which can be imposed 
on the urban population. This will simplify 
the tax structure and allow energies to be 
concentrated. 

7. Government properties should be liable to 
municipal taxation. In the alternative a 
compensatory grant should be given to 
municipal bodies as is done in Delhi. 

8. Rent on land should be reassessed once in 
5 years at least, and related to real value. 
Incremental values should go to the develop¬ 
ment authority rather than to the State 
Government. 

9. Development authorities must be provided 
with adequate seed capital in order to imple¬ 
ment non-remunerative portions of the deve¬ 
lopment plan. 


TME URBAN ENVIRONMENT 

8.01 The first visions which the term ‘environment’ 
conjures up in the mind of a city dweller are of smoke, 
(raffle, garbage and slums. At one time or other, 
all civilisations and countries have experienced prob¬ 
lems of the urban environment. But while developed 
countries have solved them to a great extent, Indian 
cities are only facing deteriorating situations. It is 
difficult to believe today that Dickens was writing of 
tlie same l.ondon as the town wc know today. For 
quite the opposite reason, Delhi today is hardly the 
town it was in hUe Mughal or even recent British 
times. 

Eiivirotimental problems of our cities will be consi¬ 
dered here in three facets : 

1. The Phy.sical 

2. the visual, and 

3. the socio-cultural environment. 

The Physical environment 

8.02 One noteworthy feature about most growing 
towns in India is the sharp contrast between the older 
part and the newer development. Urban development, 
almost by definition, involves geographical expansion, 
but on account of several factors, such as institutional 
attitudes, lack of planning or inadequate implemen¬ 
tation and vested interest, the new development in 
the Indian context continues to increase pressures on 
the okl town without investment on its development. 
The o-ld town invariably has the railway station, the 
main bus stand and the wholesale business of the 
town. With increase in population, the pressures on 
all the.se increased proportionately, but no develop¬ 
ment plan envisaged fheir expansion, improvement 
or upgradation. Dcv.clopment agencies, for various 
reasons, look only towards new areas, totally neglect¬ 
ing the old business area which continues to serve 
the town. The result is unbearable living conditions 
in these areas and sharp contrast in the environment 
bctw'ecn tlie two portions of a town. 

8.03 The urban explosion creates environmental pro¬ 
blems with which no Government finds it possible 
to keep pace. Even with the best of intentions and 
sincerity, financially weak and technically incompe¬ 
tent public agencies cannot provide the services that 
are increasingly demanded. Institutional problems and 
financial constraints have been separately considered 
in Sections 5 and 7. The end result is that : 

1. municipal services are not extended to the 
expanding urban sprawl, 

2. the existing services begin to crumble and col¬ 
lapse because they arc overburdened, and 

3. emerging townships do not sometimes deve¬ 
lop (he services at all. 

Tn MP, e.g., only 206 towns have an organised 
w'-ater supply of the 1981 total of 327. Only 10 towns 
in the State partially sewered, and only 3 sewer¬ 
age projects have been undertaken since 1956 
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(Bhopal, Raipur and Bilaspur). Most of the old 
sewar systems, some dating back to the 1920s, are 
non-functional because they have not been upgraded 
or expanded, and serve oidy the older parts of the 
town. The 3 new systems also cover a part of the 
towns only. By and large, this is the pattern in the 
entire country. 

8.04 To add to this abysmal .gap between require¬ 
ment and provision, local bodies are finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to cope with maintenance, be it of water 
supply, solid waste removal or roads, despite the 
fact that this has become their only major function. 
The consequence is the utter filth, stink and general 
degradation of the urban environment. Alarming cases 
are occuring of water supply mains becoming infect¬ 
ed by sewer lines, of foreign bodies in tap water, of 
accidents caused by potholes and of gastro-enteric 
epidemics. Population congestion not only causes the 
problems but worsens them also. Whereas high den¬ 
sity areas overload the civic services unbearably 
sprawling settlements overstretch them. Changing liv¬ 
ing and consumption patterns lead to greater genera¬ 
tion of waste-liquid, solid and gaseous—^in a system 
decreasingly able to deal with them. Even where 
population densities develop according to plans and 
projections, a complete package of adequate services 
is such an expensive proposition that no one is willing 
to provide it. As if this were not enough, air pollu¬ 
tion has become a major hazard of urban_ life. In 
larger cities, it is vehicular exhaust combined with 
industrial emission. In smaller ones, it is caused by 
organise fuels and the old industrial unit. Surveys 
are repeatedly reporting the high incidence of air 
pollution in urban areas. What is even more alarm¬ 
ing is that there is a marked presence of toxic gases 
and suspended particulate matter. Efforts to control 
such pollution have been half-heartedly begun, but 
have floundered because of inadequate legislation or 
prohibitive costs. 

8.05 A third disturbing feature is noise pollution, from 
vehicles, idustrM units and unnecessary amplification 
of sound. There are laws to prevent all these, but 
they are hardly enforced religious, social or cultural 
occassions are used as excuses to blast the environ¬ 
ment with jarring music or speeches or chants. While 
law enforcement agencies are different in controlling 
this, the tolerant Indian mind complains privately but 
does not object. 

8,06 Another characteristio of our urban environ¬ 
ment is acute traffic congestion and problems of public 
transport. It is, of course, directly related to high 
densitv and concentration of work areas. But, it can 
also be related to the poor condition of roads and in 
roost cases an absence of planning. A lot of develop¬ 
ment plans envisage the construction of ring roads, 
main roads and ^proaches. Eor several reasons 
these are the last priorities for a development agency 
In many instances, heavy highway traffic continuet 
to pass through the heart of a town. Even where 
master olan roads are constructed, the specified width 
is simnlv not available to traffic on account of obstruc¬ 
tions caused bv encroachments, electric poles or man¬ 
holes. Traffic patterns are rarely taken into acconnt 
liind there is a situation of laissez-faire with regard to 


punctming the main roads, establishing inlands, locat¬ 
ing bus stands and parking. In small and medium 
towns several modes of transport are used from bul- 
lock-caits to high speed automobiles. Traffic cannot 
flow evenly and it is a surprising fact that in a number 
of small towns the speed of traffic is much lower than 
in larger ones'. 

Traffic and transportation also suffer from institu¬ 
tional. confusion. Responsibilities for road mainten¬ 
ance, traffic regulation and public transport are divid¬ 
ed between several agencies and the outcome is a 
lack of overall responsibility. This not only causes 
anxiety about movement in the normal urban mind, 
but also leads to concentration of population in work 
areas and of the problems that this generates in turn. 

8.07 Altliough development plans provide for ade¬ 
quate open and green spaces, green belts and planta¬ 
tion, the fact remains that our cities also experience a 
change in the micro-climate. There are variations of 
temperature within large towns, and the weather re¬ 
port in the morning sometimes makes us wonder 
whether the gauges are right. But more significantly, 
large cities are becoming ‘heat islands’ with markedly 
higher temperatures than the neighbouring country¬ 
side. In India, this subject has not been studied 
enough hut has obrioiisly been physically sensed. 
The emphasis, in recent years, on intensive plantation 
is hound to solve the problem, to a certain extent. 
But equally important is the need for special attention 
to micro-climafc control though environmental plan¬ 
ning. 

8.08 A very significant point to be noted is that det¬ 
erioration of our urban environment is usually asso¬ 
ciated with metrooolitan and larger towns. A visit to 
some towns in MP will prove that the problem can 
be as bad in smaller cities. TTie air pollution problem 
in Katni caused by lime kilns and that in Korba caus¬ 
ed bv the thermal power stations, is probably the 
worst that can be seen in the country. Effluent dis¬ 
charge from industrial units has made the rivers and 
nallas of Indore a great health hazard. The industrial 
area in Ratlam is so saturated with air pollution that 
MO industry with air emissions is being permitted there 

8.09 

The environmental problems in slum areas hardlv 
need a detailed description. In any case, they are 
’•nerely urban problems in a more concentrated form. 
The acute congestion, lack of sanitatiop, inadequate 
and unhygienic water supply, add up together to form 
a health hazard to the urban community in general. 
The worst affected, of course, are slum dwellers them¬ 
selves. 

The visual environment 

8.10 Few of our cities have anaesthetic appeal nnv 
longer. ^Vhile the charm and harmonv of older 
towns has been completely destroyed bv modem deve¬ 
lopments. there has been no effort or consciousness 
in bringing about visual conformity or architectural 
symmetry.’Even exclusive developments., for example 
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in South Delhi, are a curious mixture of borrowed 
styles, clashing forms and chaotic facades. The on’y 
concession granted to visual pleasure is the planting 
of trees and the laying of gardens. But here too the 
emphasis is on exotica rather than on environmental 
value. 

Partly this visual chaos is the result of rapidiv chang¬ 
ing values and of a class which has no roots in the 
city it lives in. But partly our architects and planners 
must share the blame for a lack of sensitivity and 
utter disregard of aesthetics. Tliis is evident from 
the fact that public buildings are as offensive as private 
construction, perhaps more so. 

8.11 Apart from planning, there are two other fac¬ 
tors which disturb the visital environment i 

1. Lack of maintenance of structures, whether 
for want of funds or of attitudes or on ac¬ 
count of disincentives created by law, such 
as the Rent Control Act. Crumbling walls, 
decaying plaster, unfinished sjtructures, un¬ 
built approaches are common urban sights. 

2. The free-for-all in high tension wires, house¬ 
hold connections street light, telephone wires 
all contribute to urban problems. 

Soda-cultural environment 

8.12 It is not only on account of congestion, anony¬ 
mity, unemployment and opportunity that cities 
generate such a high degree of crime. It is also on 
account of changing patterns of living and a gradual 
disappearance of community pressures. Where popula¬ 
tion has grown rapidly, people from differing social, 
cultural, religious and economic backgrounds have 
come to live together. It is common, in larger cities, 
for neighbours to know nothing about each other 
with regard to profession, background, inclination or 
habits, Pre-occupied with their own problems in the 
struggle to survive, they have no time for neighbourlv 
niceties. If a crime is committed next door, there¬ 
fore. there is no concern or empathy. Least of all 
is there on inclination to prevent it. To lake an 
example, the riots in Delhi in November 1984, caused 
the most havoc in the trans-Yamuna re-settlement 
areas, where the density is high, the anonymity higher 
and community interference completely missing. The 
answer is not. of course, to ensure that communities 
live together in religious or social groups. Rather 
community feeling has to be promoted through deli¬ 
berate opportunities to interact, to know' each other 
and to be drawn together in joint activities. 

8.13 Apart from crime, there are of course the soci.a’ 
evils of nrostitution, gambling and now of drug 
thriving in congested, overpopulated and unregulated 
urban pockets. These serve to absorb the surplus 
income generated from urban economic activity, but 
uHimately become fatal attractions for people who 
cannot afford for them. In a sense, such acdvilic'-- 
do provide incomes in livelihoods to a number of 
people. 

8.14 There is one basic problem in urban areas 
W'liieh is little realised and rarelv tackled. .lust as land 


records are poorly maintained in a city, there is no 
agency which maintains a record of the people who 
lives there. In rural areas, the system of registering 
births and deaths is still followed to an extent and 
new faces arc noted and reported. In the urban con¬ 
text, such a system is missing. At times of disaster, 
for instance, identification of victims poses problems. 
It can be readily appreciated, therefore, that law en¬ 
forcing agencies find it difficult to deal with petty crinie 
or grey of areas of semilegal activity. 

Rt'coni/nendaiions 

8.15 1- The problem of adequate water supply, sewe¬ 
rage and drainage has to be urgently tackled 
out of greater plan allocations. In turn, the 
urban population must be made to spare the 
costs of the.se services. 

2. Solid w'aste removal and recycling must be 
modernised. 

3. Strict laws to check noise pollution must be 
brought in and enforced rigorously. Com¬ 
munity awareness of this hazard, which tan 
lead to nervous, problems, must be built up. 

4. Vehicular emissions must not only be checked 
locally but a control on them made obligatory 
at the production stage. 

5. Air pollution laws, have to be strictly enforced, 
even if it means harsh decisions such as clo¬ 
sure of factories and consequent loss of em¬ 
ployment. Similarly, for water pollution laws. 
The Govt, must also think of providing facili¬ 
ties, incentives and even subsidies for shifting 
polluting industrial units outside urban areas. 

6. Traffic and transportation has to be brought 
under a single authority, preferably the Trans¬ 
port Department of the State Govt, functioning 
through District Magistrate or regional offices. 

7. Architectural controls have, in the first place, 
to be evolved and in the 2nd, enforced. En¬ 
forcement can only be done by the local deve¬ 
lopment authority and not by the Town Plan¬ 
ning Department. 

8. Accurate data about the resident population 
of tin urban area has to be maintained as a 
first step towards checking crime and anti¬ 
social activity. Community interaction has to 
be promoted through voluntary groups and 
physical facilities. 


9. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

States like Madhya Pradesh w'hich are experiencing 
a faster pace or urbanisation than the rest of the 
country, and in a more diversified fonn, require 
special attention with regard to urban planning and 
resource allocation. 

2. Class II and III towns show disturbing features 
such as acute congestion. Development schemes, 
specially of housins. are urgently required in such 
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towns ajid institutional airangements for this must 
Iro urgently made. 

3-. Agricultural development creates pressures on 
growth centre.s which services llie hinterland but 
development programmes pay no attention to this. 
It is essential that a portion of the funds on agricul¬ 
tural development be allocated far developing the 
infrastnicturfc in such towns. This will ultimately 
help agricultural development also. 

4. Public sector industrial investment must be ac¬ 
companied by detailed town planning measures lo 
absorb the pressures on existing townships which 
expand rapidly. Institutional an-anaemenls must 
be made well in advance and should be in corporate 
participants by the central and the State Government, 
Tn public sector undertakings involved and local 
agencies. The public sector must continuously parti¬ 
cipate financially in urban development, whether by 
direct grants or by submitting to local taxation. 

5. Growth centres for private investments in in¬ 
dustry be located so as not to create itressures on 
neighbouring cities. Such growth centres must deve¬ 
lop adequate urban services as a part of the dcvcloo- 
ment process. 

6. Engagements must be given to the growth of 
small scale, and cottage industries in Class Ill or even 
Class TV towns so as to prevent inter urban migration. 

7. The development communications must take into 
account its impact on the special distribution of urban 
centre.s. Better comnuinicatioos inevitably make 
migration unnecessary for a number of people. 
Madhya Pradesit needs a much better investments for 
the development of communications bv the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

8. The Government of India should carry out an in¬ 
dependent assessment of the impact of Rural Deve¬ 
lopment policies on urbanward migration. This will 
enable it to iudge the results of the va.st outline be 
made on Rural Development. 

t). Madhya Prade.sh has special problems in areas 
such as Singrauli, Pithampur. Biiapur ('Gima)_ on 
account of enormous public sector investments in a 
shor' space of time. These areas required concen¬ 
trated. coordinated and urgent planning if a mess 
such a« Korba or Bhilai is to be avoided. 

10. The Govt, of India could prepare a model _ for 
administrative arrangements at the State and the Direc¬ 
torate level to prevent segmentation fragmentation and 
dilution of responsibilitv regarding urban dc%'elopment 
and its proper monitoring, 

11. Municipal bodies nnist .be given only the task 
of maintenance of services. Legislative changes 
should be mode, if required, towards this end. 

n The functions of urban planning and iinplemcn- 
tafion of a plant tnurt continue to be separated., 
However. Dcr^elopment Authorltkis should be estab¬ 
lished before a plan is formulated so that they can 
activelv participate in the planning process, 


13. The planning process must be cairied out in 
detail right dovwi to the zoning plans, architectural 
controls etc. After this, the Operation both in legal 
terms and in physical control should vest with the 
Development Authorities, The Town Plannin.g De¬ 
partment should be relieved of the task ol building 
permissions and of policing. But this can be done 
only if the development plan itself is detailed and 
clear. 

14. Providing of services should continue with 
Govt, departments as at present with maintenance 
functions after completion being assigned to Munici¬ 
pal bodies, 

15. Traffic and Iranspoitation in urban areas should 
•Sqiutrcly be the responsibilitv of the Transport de¬ 
partment of the State Govt, functioning through it.s 
regtona.l officers or District Magistrates. 

16. Slum improvement and clearance should be the 
responsibility of the Development Authority and 
(he Skim Improvement Board should only be a finan¬ 
cing in.sfitulion. 

17. 'I’here should be a strict control on the setting 
up of financially and technically weak authorities at 
(he local level. 

18. The Govt, of India must set up institutions in 
the Slate for degree courses in Town Planning, Urban 
Management, Urban Economics, Municipal Enginc- 
crniiig and Maintenance. Municipal finance etc. This 
is c.xtreniely necessary in view of the acute shortage 
of qualified and trained personnel in the field of 
urban development. 

19. The Town Planning department of the vStatc 
Iia.s (o be considerably strcngthcnecl, expanded and 
upgraded in order to meet tlic urgc,nt requiremcnl-s 
of urban planning. The Planning process has to be 
spccded iip dramatically in order lo make it realistic. 
Al tlic same time, ;t has to be loc.ally completed in 
terms of zoning or sub-divisional plans, etc. The 
Department must be relieved of its work with regard 
to biiiiding permissions and implcnientation of the 
Town Planning Act in the pest development plan 
nlnse 

20 Development plans niiist take into account the 
premises on older parts of towns and devclopmen' 
anthoritie.s must be compelled to i,uvest n certain 
minlimim amount in such areas. 

20(ci), Development Plans must have a detailed sec¬ 
tion on finojncial implications, phrasing and available 
resources. 

21. In ^he first instance, streamlined system of 
urban land records must be created, A .separate 
Difeclonite of Urban l.E'.nd Records should be set 
up which can operate through District Collector and 
subordinate offices. Urban land records must, be 
centralised in these office^; although management of 
land can continue with the different a.gencics and 
authonties, 8uch central record offices can be funded 
at least partly bv development caiithoritics 
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22. Disposal ol laud should be at pre-determined 
Price with cross subsidisation on the development 
costs. Auctioning of residential plots should be Umh- 
ed to highly developed areas. Commercial areas 
should be uniformly auctioned. 

23. Land should be provided only as lease hold 
but the period of lease should be shorter, permitting a 
revision in rent from time to time. The rent should 
be linked to real value rather than the initial pre¬ 
mium. 

24. Allotment of unnecessary large chunks of land 
to Govt, undertakings should be avoided in order to 
better utilise this service resource. 

25. Development authorities must be given indei)eri- 
dent powers to acquire land. The Land Acqui¬ 
sition Act itself should either be amended in the 
urban context or a separate Act for urban are as 
should be brought in. 

26. The Urban Land Ceiling Act needs simplifica¬ 
tion alongwith concentrated and time bound attention. 

27. Plan allocations for urban housing need to be 
stepped up drastically. This is essential for the weaker 
sections and low income groups. 

28. The proposed National Housing Bank must be 
established urgently and should involve State level 
agencies such as Housing Boards. At the same 
time, private financing instiutioiis must be actively 
encouraged so that the Bank’s activities can reach far 
flung areas. 

29. Plotted development must be preferred to house 
construction by the concerned agencies. Individual 
loans must thereafter be made adequately available 
both by private institutions and by commercial/co¬ 
operative Banks. 

30. I’he results of research in low cost housing must 
be widely publicised through extension activity. Archi¬ 
tectural and constructional advice must be made avail¬ 
able by Slate level and local agencies for the private 
builder. 

31. The Rent Control law needs drastic revision if 
it to cease operating as a constraint not only to the 
Duilding of private houses, but to their maintenance 
and upkeep. 

32. The environmental upgradation of slums must 
be carried out at a faster pace and tenures should be 
provided where possible. 

33. Govt, investments in the urban sector, where 
not classified as such, should be quantified and must 
dovetail into development plans. Such investment 
must cater to expending urban needs, often created 
by the investment itself. 

34. The public sector must participate in local urban 
development, and not restrict itself its own areas. 

35. Plan allocations for urban development have 
to be stepped up in a major way if the urban situa¬ 
tion is to be salvaged. 


36. State Finance Commission must be estabhshed 
to determine the devolution of resources to local 
ocdics. This Commission’s decision must replace the 
present system of adhoc allocation and grants. The 
Commission should also be entrusted with the task of 
deciding tariffs on water and sewprage, rates of 
property tax and sharing of resources between munici¬ 
pal bodies and development agencies. 

37. The assessment of property tax must be done 
by a centralijed agency, if possible, though collection 
could remain with the municipal body. 

38. A Single tax e.g. property tax should replace 
the numerous taxes which can be imposed on the 
urban population. This will simphfy the tax structure 
ana allow energies to be concentrated. 

39. Government properties should be liable to muni¬ 
cipal taxation. In the alternative a compensatory 
grant should be given to municipal bodies as in done 
in Delhi. 

40. Rent on land should be reassessed once in 50 
years at least, and related to real value. Incremental 
values should go to the development authority rather 
than to the State Government. 

41. Development authorities must be provided with 
adequate seed capital in order to implement non-re- 
munerative portions of the development plan. 

42. The problem of adequate water supply, sewer¬ 
age and draina^ge has to be urgently tackled out of 
greater plan allocations. In turn, the urban popu¬ 
lation must be made to spare the costs of these ser¬ 
vices. 

43. Solid waste removal and recycling must be 
modernised. 

44. Strict laws to check noise pollution must be 
brought in and enforced rigorously. Community 
awareness of the hazard, which can lead to nervous 
problems, must be built up. 

45. Vehicular emissions must not only be checked 
locally but a control on them made obligatory at the 
production stage. 

46. Air pollution laws have to be strictly enforced, 
even if it means harsh decisions such as closure, of 
factories and consequent loss of employment. Simi¬ 
larly, for water pollution laws. The Govt, must also 
think of providing facilities, incentives and even sub¬ 
sidies tor shifting polluting industrial units outside 
urban areas. 

47. Traffic and transportation has to be brought 
under a single authority, preferably the Transport 
department of the State Govt., functioning through 
District Magistrates or regional offices. 

48. Architectural control have, in the first place, 
to be evolved and in the 2nd, enforced. Enforce¬ 
ment can only be done by the local develooraent 
authority and not by the Town Planning department 

49. Accurate data about the resident population of 
an urban area has to be maintained as a first step to¬ 
wards checking crime and antisocial activity. Com¬ 
munity interaction has to be promoted through volun¬ 
tary groups and physical facilities. 
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ANNEXURE ‘A ’ 


.-V Nt/i b RECORDbD BY SI-iRI K C S ACHARYA, 
CHIEF SECRETARY, MADHYA PRADESH 
Ab lER A VISIT TO AMARKANTAK ON lOTH 
JUNE, 1986 


Respective Planning 

2. The problems of Aniarkantak have to be consi¬ 
dered and tackled hi two parts, viz., (i) die limited 
revenue and SADA area, cuiiuiuiing viiiages, Bhata 
lands and abadi land but excluding the mining area; 
and (ii) the larger plateau of Aniarkantak, including 
all the high peaks, the mining area and the forest 
area. The latter category' is to be protected and 
managed from environmental and ecological consi¬ 
derations. By consensus, the boundaries of this lar¬ 
ger area were fixed as follows : 

(i) Aorth 

Ponki village on Amarkantak-Rajendragram 
road and Nala joining Narinad River (in 
tlie west). In the eastern side die motorablc 
road via Biiuri, Karangara, Kharidebra, etc. 

(ii) Bast 

Kharidebra village to Jliurahi Lola and along- 
with Malinia Naia upto Keouchi-Gaurela 
road. 

(iii) South 

Piperkoti-Kconchi, Amadoh, (State high¬ 
way) Ranjiki Chauradadar (motorabie 
road). 

(i) IVest 

Chauradadar aioiigwith Tuiar Nala upto vil¬ 
lage Babii to Karanjia on (Ainarkantak- 
Diudori road) Dongii tola, Kiranji villages; 
upto river Narmada, 

3. For this plateau, a special plan lor its considera¬ 
tion and development will be prepared by a team of 
experts from dilferent departmorits to be constituted 
by the Department of Housing & Environment. To 
begin with, a detailed topo-graphical map be prepared 
showing the above boundaries together with an expla¬ 
natory note on the status of the forest and the species 
standing. The present plantation and other conserva¬ 
tion measures in hand with the Forest Department and 
the SADA should be evaluated and commended upon. 
Areas that have been mined and where clear felling 
has been done should be accuriitely shown in the map, 
together W'ith the present pkmtiUion activity by diffe¬ 
rent agencies. The new plan that will be prepared by 
the inter-departmental i.’avn .sl;ould start with pointing 
out the defects in the cxirti!:?, arrangements and, after 
presenting a total picture, prescribe the programme as 
well as tlie responsibilities of the various agencies and 
the coordination mechaii'; m. 

4. It is now suggested that because the area is spread 
over the three districts falling in three different divi¬ 


sions, the managemeut of the forests poses numerous 
administrative difficulties, it was decided that the 
entire forest over the plateau, after proper demarca¬ 
tion with reference to its natural features as described 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 foregoing be constituted as an 
independent circle under the sole charge of a Conser¬ 
vator of Forests. Thus larger area may be constituted 
by creating. Separate forest division at Pendra Road 
and Karanjia wnich will cover all the ne ghbouring 
forests within a radius of 25 to 30 kms from Araar- 
kantak as the crow flies. This area will also include 
the area failing in Aciiauakmar game sanctuary and 
the newly constituted Amarkantak; division. 

Plantation Programme 

5. AraarkaiuaK. plateau needs piantation on a large 
scale because extensive areas liave been cleared in tne 
mining operations and for agricuitural purposes. Even 
otherwise, density in the existing forests is coming 
down sharply. Not only to protect the precarious 
ecology of this plateau but also to recharge the ground 
water and augment the flow in tlie Narmada, large 
scale plantation of Sal trees—which is the native of 
this place—is absolutely necessary. Anotirer charac¬ 
teristic feature of this plateau is beautiful rolling 
meadows. In the matter of plantation, it should be 
remembered that the basic ciiajactcristic of this plateau 
should always be kept in mind and the plantations, 
both in terms of physical coverage as well as species 
of plantations, both in terms of physical coverage as 
well as species of plantation should be harmonious 
with the natural conditions prevailing here. The 
following agencies must immediately chalk out of this 
programme : 

1. Forest Department. 

2. SADA. 

3. Agriculture Department. 

4. Rural Development Deptt. (under NREP & 
RLEGP). 

5. Balco. 

6. Hindalco. 

The Collector. S'laiidol, will coordinate and Principal 
Secretary (H&E) will oversee this programme. 

6. On some patclies eucalyptus and pine have been 
planted on a very large scale. These plants arc just 
coming up. They should be uprooted and the follow¬ 
ing species should be prcrcrihed for plantation : 

1. Sal. 

2. Mahna. 

3. Peepal. 

4. Bargad. 
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Jamua. 

0, Jack I'ruil (KataiiaiJ. 

7. Pakur. 

8. lendu. 

y. iiarra. 

10, Schera. 

11. Ainla. 

Piaiitiog the mijicd area with trees is the responsibility 
oi tire leaseholders i.e., the BALCO & HINDALCO. 
ihey siiouid be required to do this, fading which they 
may deposit the prescribed amount with the DFU 
who Will do the plantation as deposit work. Forest 
Deptt. should permit the local DFO to accept the 
deposit for plantation purposes. 

Principal Secretary (H&E) should keep particular 
watch on this re-plantation programme. 

Mining Activity 

7. A number of mining leases for extraction of 
bauxite have been given in tlris area to BALCO and 
HllSlOALCO. Unfortunately most of the mining that 
has been done by these organisations has been in utter 
disregard of sound ecological principles. Deforesta¬ 
tion, heavy digging of pits and disorganised dumping 
of over-burden is the common sight. It is essential 
that a case to case review of the leases is done on the 
basis of spot verification, breach of lease conditions in 
each case is determined. Thereafter, action should be 
taken according to the terms of the lease for the 
breaches committed. Specific action should also be 
suggested for afforestation, treatment of excavated 
areas and disposal of over-burden. The Collector 
should do this exercise under the overall supervision 
of the Principal Secretary (H&E). 

8. It should also be examined by the Collector il 
the lease areas on in excess of the requirements of 
these Companies and if so, specific recommendations 
should be sent to the Mineral Resources Department. 

Transjer of Forest Areas 

9. Coming to the problems of forest, revenue and 
SADA areas, the following decisions were taken : 

1. The forests in Amarkantak are held by three 
authorities i.e. Forest Department, SADA and 
the Revenue Department. This creates the 
problem of divided responsibility and one 
department puts the blame on the other. It 
was decided and every one agreed that the 
entire area recorded as ‘forest’ be transferred 
to the Forest Department for its proper main¬ 
tenance and preservation. The transfer moda¬ 
lities will be finalised at the district level 
under the over all guidance of the Collector. 

As regards the conservation and development 
of this forest area, the plan shall be prepared 
by the inter-departmental team referred to in 
paragraph 3 above and implemented by the 
forest Department. 


10. The existing boundaries of the SADA are a trifle 
irrational in as much as a couple of kms down stream 
of the river, some portions lie in Mandla district, which 
have been excluded from the present boundaries. The 
boundaries should be rationalised after proper survey. 

Encruachments 

11. Tills menace is existing on ail kinds of lands 
forest as weu as revenue, ri is regrettable thajt the 
Eoresi oihcers nave taken no action to evict the eu- 
croacners from tne reservea toresi where certain out- 
siaers nave constructed long Oormitory type houses, 
and adjacent lanos brougnt under agriculture. 

l.e. aivjuii laiius come next, rnerc are neavy en- 
croaenmems on mem mso. ixven tnougu n/viy/v nave 
got legal powers to eviet tne encroaeuers, mere are 
certain piacaeai mmeuiucs oeiore inem in laeKiing 
Oils prouiem. une way couiu oe tnar ^ SADA lands 
wnere encroaenments have laxen place, may be re¬ 
patriated to tne ivevenue Depailmeut whicn will then 
deal with tnem. secondly, tnere are numerous cases 
m wmen people have constructed tneir huts on both 
sides oi IN armada wnere pattas nave been grant^ to 
tnem and some euiUvauon is also done with grave 
threat to the water now in i\ armada. All these cases 
will have to be tackled urgenuy because no habitation 
and cuiuvation alongside Uie river is to be permitted 
any longer. SunaDic aiieriiative sites should be 
selected ror setumg suen people. Shri Bapat, Addi¬ 
tional Director, rown k Country Planning, snould be 
associated witn tms searen and location of sites for 
habitation. The Collector will ensure that these plans 
are hnahsed in a coupic of months and actual shifting 
may be eheeted tiiereafter, 

13. The SDO, Rajendragram, suggested that in the 
Act governing 8/\DAs legal provisions may be made 
conferring concurrent jurisdiction on the revenue 
authorities or dealing with encroachment cases. Prin¬ 
cipal Secretary tD'kEj will exaimne this suggestion 
and, if found i'easibie, this pattern should be adopted 
in respect of all the SADA areas. 

14. There are reports that a certam number of 
Baigas have also settled down in the forest area. 
Since they are a primitive tribe and original residents 
of this tract, complete information in respect of 
their settlements be collected and submitted to 
the Tribal/Forest Departments for orders. These 
Departments will process this as a coordination 
case. 

15. The most disturbing aspect of this phenomenon 
is conversion of natural drainage areas into agri¬ 
cultural land. This is being done on a large 
scale causing numerous environmental problems, ulti¬ 
mately lesultiiig in diminution of flow in the 
Narmada rivier. Heavy erosion is also taking place. 
This should be strictly curbed and the original 
character of file land restored. The Collector will 
order intensive field to field ‘girdavari’ from this angle 
and prepare record of such areas which have been 
converted into agricultural fields, register cases 
against the offenders and take strict action. 
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During discussions, it was found that this pioblcm 
of encroachment on revenue, iorest and SADA 
lands lor cultivation purposes is ot such large dimen¬ 
sion that it should receive special attention of 
the authorities under the over ail guidance of the 
Collector, 

16. The most sensitive zone or the narmada eco¬ 
system on the plateau can be delineated from 
me origin of tlie Dariuada Ivuml upto Kapil Dhara. 
la this stretch or the rrver, there are aoout lour 
other small rivers-Gayatii, Savitri, Kapila, Vaitarni— 
Vvmch join Narmada. Tresentiy, this area is being 
encroactied upon by hutments, coritruction oi 
toads and biuldmg and odier constructions on one 
side and by far min g and garderniig activities on the 
other. In certain pockets, illicit distillation is 
also talcing place. Close to Kapil Dhara, min ing 
activities are also taking piace. Surprisingly, on the 
river bank itself certain experimental plantations ot 
pine, etc., is being done whidi do not match 
willi the natural lioru of me plateau. The 
objective is to conserve the nalurai eeo-system of 
the area and deveioprneni mou<d be in harmony 
with this system. fo ensure tins, a detailed 
development conservation, plan should be prepared 
by the Housing and DnvnoiuncnL Department and 
got implemented by the SADA and other respective 
departments. Ihe necessary siuches and projectisa- 
tion in this respect should be carried out by the 
EPCO, MPVPS and other speciaiised organisations, 
under the over ail guidaice of project Coordinator 
to be appohited by the Housing & Environment 
Department. 

Reserviors 

17. There are proposals to contruct four tanks for 
storing water. Keeping in view the fragile ecology 
of tins place, these projects which will result in 
large scale digging slionid be taken up with great 
caution and care. Cliief Gugincer (irrigation) and 
SE (Irrigation), who have prepared these projects, 
should visit Bhopal aiengwith ail records and discuss 
w'itn the E-in-C (Irrigation) as w'cll as with Shri 
Matin Ahmad, Special SccictUiy to Hon’blc Chief 
Minister, 

18. Tlie main KDND from where the Holy rivet 
emanates, and where ancient temples exist, should 
not be used for bathing purposes. It should be used 
only lor worship and taking the ‘CHARNAMRIT’. 
The pilgrims should bavhe in the tank already con¬ 
structed immediately below the main Kund. Only on 
the holy occasion of Maha Sliivratri, the pilgrims will 
be allowed to take a dip in the main Kund. The tank 
will, tliereafter, require irnincdiatc cleaning. This dis¬ 
cipline should be enforced by S,\DA under the over¬ 
all guidance of the Collector. 

Agriculture Farm 

19. Generally, speaking the farm should be used for 
raising orchard crops so thiat the land is planted with 
fruit bearing trees. Agricultural activities involving 
ploughing should be totally discouraged. Presently, 
the farm is raising seed crop of cauliflower and radish. 
There is ample scope for these crops in the plains and 


m Rajendragraiu along the Jondi^j livcr. ine plateau 
mould, be spared of agriculturai crops. 

Urinkuig Water 

20. Tuere are akeady two lube-vvchs, one ot wrueh 

lias ueveiopeu some aeiect. trie on, inrurm- 

ea mat me rum wnicn arnieu me wen has ocen sum- 
moned and tncy wm reemy me aerect- rv tmrd tuoe- 
weu IS under coaiempiauon and win be driued durmg 
mis season. isudgCL provision is availabie. 

Communications 

21. Two bridges arc proposed over iSaimada, one at 
is.ms -200 (at me coanuenee ot Vaitaram) and the 
omcr on me Kapiiduara. rue lormer has been design¬ 
ed only 7.0 meters wide, whereas tins should have 
been just double me width. It should be widened 
now. 

The other one is proposed at Kapildhma. This 
snouia not oe or coneicie, out or wooa designed as a 
toot bridge. 

22. As recorded cisewucre, lookiiig to the nagile 
ecology ox me plateau, two inmgs must oe total taboo- 
inienaive agriculture involving upturning oi sou and 
digging or earm. Construcaon ot roads must be 
muiumul uiid done widi lot of care. It is not necessary 
here to construct motorabic roads; mis is a place of 
pilgrimage and a large iiumbei ot devotees come trek.- 
iung. rnose who come tmough public transport or 
in meir private vehicles must, having arrived on the 
plateau, visit the vanoLii; vvaixmg. During our 
visit to Son-muda, it was noticed that the road is being 
constructed in the mamier of plains causing much 
damage to the land siuface. Tne topography is un¬ 
dulating and the road construction especially the drains 
on both the sides, is not only a direct contributory 
factor to soil erosion, but wayside. Sal trees become 
a casualty in the bargain. It is a matter of great regret 
that neitner the ?WD officers nor the Forest Officers 
at the senior level have cared to apply their mind to 
this problem and have left the planning and construc¬ 
tion of roads to the junior officials who do not possess 
the right kind of sensivity on this issue. 1 am con¬ 
vinced this matter should not be left entirely to the 
care of the PWD, and should receive very close atten¬ 
tion in the Flousing and Environment Department. 
The general approach should be that no motorable 
roads should be constructed; only bridal paths should 
be laid, avoiding cutting of trees and digging of drains. 
The place is basically for trekking and not for racing 
automobiles. 

23. The general question of improvement of roads 
converging on Amarkantak from Shahdol. Dindori, 
Jabalpur, Bilaspur, Pendra, etc., was discussed and it 
was decided that a separate note be sent to PWD at 
the Governmental level. Likewise, the number of 
buses serving this Holy place should be increased 
'ffitably. This matter should also be taken up with 
the Transport Department and the Chairman, 
MPSRTC. 

Regional Plan 

24. The area for which a special plan should be pre¬ 
pared was also considered. In this connection, it was 
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felt that a regional plan should be prepared for the 
area with the following demarcations : 

Karanjia in the West, pendra Road in the East 
Keonchi in the South and Rajendragram in the 
North. 

The Directorate of Town & Country Planning will 
urgently prepare tlic regional plan in order to maintain 
the basic character of the area. 

Camping facilities for the pilgrims 

25. Shri Arnar Singh, Chairman, District Panchayat, 
suggested that simple structures be provided with 
pucca plinth for providing temporary shelter for 
the pilgrims. This is a good suggestion and SADA 
should undertake construction of such shelters at suit¬ 
able places without cutting even a single tree for at 
least 500 people to begin with. 

26. The allotment of land for house construction, 
tlicir layout and tiic architectural designs should be 
strictly coiitrolled in this area. The Department of 
Housing and Environment will ensure this by enforc¬ 
ing appropriate rules. As a matter of fact, the Depart¬ 


ment should examine the feasibility of framing special 
building rules for places like Amarkantak and Pach- 
marhi. 

Medical Facilities 

27. The additional PHC serves a large area and 
Amarkantak being a place of pilgrimage, a large num¬ 
ber of tourists devotees and other people transit 
through the place. It is felt that the provision of 
medicines and equipment with the PHC is not ade¬ 
quate and needs to be enhanced. Additional alloca¬ 
tion of Rs. 20,000 00 for medicines and construction 
of a ward containing 10 beds as an addition to the 
present PHC is essential. The Department of Public 
Health may look into this and take necessary action. 

28. Amarkantak has a full-fledged police station 
covering a number of villages and the number of 
medico-legal cases that come to the PHC is not in¬ 
significant. In many cases, it is necessary to conduct 
postmortem and great inconvenience is being felt in 
this regard as there is no mortuary in the PHC. Con¬ 
struction of a mortuary is, therefore, essential and may 
be taken up at an early date. The Public Health 
Deptt. may take necessary action. 
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Annexurc-B 


A NOTE RECORDED BY SHRI K C S 
ACHARYA, CHIEF SECRETARY M P AFTER A 
VISIT TO MANDIDEEP ON 24TH OCT. 1986 


Shri K C S Acharya, Chief Secretary, Madhya 
Pradesh visited Mandideep, an industrial growth 
centres 26 Kms, from Bhopal and summarised below 
are the tour notes. 

2. Starting with the transfer of 560 acres of Govern¬ 
ment land to the Industries Department in the year 
1973, Mandideep has developed into a big Industrial 
Complex over the past 15 years. Today it is spread 
over 1254 acres, including a chunk of 262 acres, 
acqired in 1984 for housing purposes. The latest pro¬ 
jections show that the total work force of more than 
21,000 will be employed at. the peak level. In other 
words, this complex is going to be a. township of more 
than one lakh population. Its implications in terms 
of housing, social services and other amenities can 
better be iinagined than described. 

3. The most unfortunate aspect of the planning of 
this industrial township is that about 432 acres of 
most fertile agricultural land in the ‘Tal’ area, was 
acquired in the years 1980 and 1983, thereby dis¬ 
placing agriculture on a large scale. The position 
today is that practically the whole of Mandideep is an 
industrial township and there is no rural or agricultu¬ 
ral area left. All the cultivators have become land¬ 
less and no one knows as to what they are doing. The 
ideal thing on the contrary should have been to ha.ve 
a proper and optimum mix of agriculture and in¬ 
dustry. This noint will be touched a little later in 
some greater detail when the question of the limits 
to growth will be discussed. 

4. Yet another prominent aspect that strikes almost 
immediately is that perhaps Mandideep has expanded 
beyond what the local resources can sustain. It has 
reached a point when it has to be decided that there 
should be no further expansion and no more acquisi¬ 
tion of private land or transfer of Government land 
should be resorted to. 

5. Lot of land has been acquired by the Industries 
Department. They must maintain detailed records, 
on the lines of the records maintained by the Revenue 
Department in respect of these lands. A copy of the 
revenue village map must he kept and each olot allot¬ 
ted to the industrialist should be related to the Khasra 
number in the patwaii map and a register showing 
this relationship should be maintained. Secondly, a 
register on the lines of the khasra showing the plots, 
their area and the name of the allottee, the right in 
which allotted, should be maintained. This register 
should also contain either annual or bi-anniial entries 
showing the activity being carried on on that plot. 
Thirdly, a detailed map showing the sub-division of 
khasra numbers into the plots, their number and area 
should be maintained. Fourthly, there should be a 
register showing the premium '-eu^ recovered from the 


allottees, details of payments, chalan numbers for the 
treasury deposit etc., should be kept, 

6. There are large number of plots lying vacant and 
somebody should keep a watch on them and their re¬ 
cord kept. Encroachments should never be permitted. 
In other words, a complete discipline of land records, 
their maintenance and periodical review, regular spot 
inspections to detect violation of the lease conditions 
or unauthorised sub-letting or constructions, should 
be adopted. The model here indicated may use fully 
be adopted in other growth centres as well. Officers 
with the supporting staff should be appointed at the 
very beginning of setting up of a growth centre and 
they should be properly trained in maintaining these 
records. 

7. There exists a Gram Panchayat in this village, 
but it seems to be non-functional because, as stated 
above, the village as defined under the revenue law 
no longer exists. Clearly, it is the responsibility of the 
Industries Department to set up a local body, invest¬ 
ed with requisite powers, to deal with questions of 
local importance including regulatory functions. As a 
matter of fact, this question is assuming importance 
today and will have immediate relevance to all the 
growth centres that are coming up in this State. 
Maffers such as town planning, land use, municipal 
functions like sanitatioin lighting, water supply, etc., 
and other civic matters, including taxation, will need 
attention on day-to-day basis and what kind of insti¬ 
tutional arrangements are to be laid on the ground, 
is a question that should be urgently decided. 

8. The detailed plan of the complex as. prepared 
by AKVN, needs a second look from various angles. 
It would be desirable if SCI and PS, H&E, sit toge¬ 
ther and review it. If necessary, they mav set up 
small working groups on different aspects of the town¬ 
ship planning and then incorporate their suggestions. 

9. Provision of a service road on the left side of 
the national hiehway (i.e. HEG complex side) is abso¬ 
lutely necessary and steps be taken to construct it. 
If necessary, strips of land be taken out of the lands 
already allotted, for purposes of this service road. 

10. Principal Secretary, H&E. said that it is very 
necessary to assess the growth of the township in its 
fotal perspective, and its implications, among other, 
in the following sectors :— 

(i) Housing and Commercial Housing; 

(ii) Roads; 

fiii) Water supply; 

tiv) Sewage and drainage; 

(v) Civic amenities—Schools, hospitals, 
training instimtes; and 

f'vi) Environment, 
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Even at this stage, serious thought should be devoted 
to those matters and they should be analysed in depth. 
It would be necessary to lay down parameters of 
growth and developmesit to be followed in future. SCI 
& PS, H&E, will jointly go through this question. 

11. Looking to the nature and pace of industria¬ 
lization/urbanization in this region, application of the 
concept of regional planning can no longer be post¬ 
poned. Principal Secretary, H&E, will immediately 
take up this matter and set up a group to first identify 
and demarcate this region and secondly, to prepare 
the regional master plan within a time bound pro¬ 
gramme. The m:un thrust of this plan should be jar 
planned and systematic mdHSirialisation /urbanisation 
and preserving agriculture to the maximum possible 
extent. 

12. In the over-all perspective of the Bhopal- 
Mandideep region, the question of diverting the traffic 
on N.H. 12 from Jabalpur side via Chiklod road and 
then on to the Raisen Road should receive urgent atten¬ 
tion. It would be desirable to provide a proper by¬ 
pass for the capital town and also to reduce the 
congestion on the Baidullaganj-Bhopal road. 

13. The environmental aspect of this township has 
almost been tomlly ignored. Inescapably, the ap¬ 
proach must change and the AKVN must expend more 
outlays on environment as well. It was decided that 
600 acres of forest land adjacent to the newly cons¬ 
tructed sheds shall be put under afforestation. The 
district authorities shall immediately prepare a project 
in this behalf and the AKlVN was provide funds. 

14. 212 acres of land acquired under phase IT in 
the ‘Tal’ area immediately below the ridge where the 
new sheds are under construction, is the most fertile 
agricultural laud. A couple of industrial units (ice 
factories) are under comtxxiction and about a dozen 
plots have been allotted. Bv and large, the area is 
ooen. Tt was decided that this whole area should be 
developed as a garden and park. The plots allotted 
:ind shown in the red (in the map signed by me) may 
be shifted to the front area along the road, and the 
tv.'o ice factories which are nearing completion may 
be allowed to remain. This has been marked on the 
map. 

15. '"he plantation that is being done along the 
roa'"* side i' mostly of ornamental variety. Hereafter, 
niants of indigenous origin, md mainlv of fruit bear¬ 
ing tvpe, such as Sitafal. Mango. Mahna, Jamun. Tmli. 
etc., as well as those which give shade, should be 
planted on large numbc’’s right from the coming season. 

16. An assessment of housing requirement was 
made vears ago .-'nd a Housing scheme in an area of 
.100 acres of land was prepared. The scheme envi¬ 
sages 1600 plots in an areas of 187.32 acres of sale¬ 
able land, while. 112.68 acres of land fall under in¬ 
frastructure and green belts. The proposed complex 
is bc'ng th-i'jght of to accommodate 4800 familes on 
the basis of groLind-l two constrhetion pattern. 

17, Indusirii'i hons'ng is going to be a major pro¬ 
blem in this township in the foreseeable future. The 


total work force at saturation on the basis of 315 
units who have alrc-ady taken land at Mandideep would 
be 21,000. This work force include 10,000 families 
from Mandideep and at least 10,000 from Bhopal. 
On the Abadi land of the village, the BDA as well as 
the Board have constructed single house tenements. 
This is just an example as to how different agencies of 
Government are wo.'king in isolation and at cross 
purposes. There is no escape from puffing up multi¬ 
storey flats here for accommodating the labour popula¬ 
tion Ground-h3 would be the minimum; if provision 
for lifts could be included in this planning, the ideal 
thing would be to construct tenements of the dimen¬ 
sion of ground+6. Under no circumstances should 
the Industries Department be allowed to acquired any 
more agricultural land fur housing purposes. 

18. The first question that has to be settled is the 
agency and the rights in which these houses will be 
constructed. Will the entrepreneurs themselves put up 
these colonies for the labour force ? Or the Coopera¬ 
tive Societies of tlie industrial labour will be allotted 
.small pots of IufkI and they will con.struct the houses 
on their ownersiiip bases ? The third alternative could 
be the institutional arrangement viz the Housing 
Board or the BDA putting up the houses and allotting 
them on rental basis. In the first alternative, the diffi¬ 
culty could be that as and when the industry closes 
down and the entrepreneur moves out, he would like 
to dispose of the housing colony by sale. What will 
happen to the labour force occupying these houses ? 
A lot of profiteerin.g will be involved too. If the 
plots are allotted to the Cooperative Societies, the 
problems of setting up a permanent township will crop 
up. As regards the last alternative, it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther the agencies like the Housing Board/BDA will 
venture to invest their funds in a project like this 
where housing of nrivafe industrial labour is involved. 

19. By far the most serious constraint impinging 
the development of the township is the question of 
water supply. 3 MGD w.atcr scheme based on Dahod 
irrigation tank is operational since November. 1985. 
It is catering to the wafer requ’rement of industries 
at Mandideep. Another 0.2 MGD water supply 
scheme is operational ft Mand'deeo, which is feed¬ 
ing water to old industrial area. These two schemes 
are iu.sf sufficici''" to meet ihc indnsfial water supply 
at Mandideep. 

20. ■'-V'U-r r..v. L 7 h-cn''.'n.ts for fh.e housinv colonies and 
other domestic pim^oses have really not been assessed 
and provided fo.’' on a realistic basis. A rough 
assessment for nn’v 5000 famiOes fas against 21000 
at the saturation p.-iinf has indicated the requirements 
at 0.75 MGD. Th.'s is very much on fhe low side 
becainm the ni:?'’’!.'"'' of fanrilies will surely be at least 
10.000, if not r-o-c, tr fUe immediate future. The 
present water snooty sv'dem at Mandideep is not in a 
Dosition to snare vvatrr On: domestic consumotiton at 
Mandideeo. That is not. a sound planning. The future 
water requirements of the entire fown.ship, including 
the housins colonif's. should be planned on the follow¬ 
ing principles :— 

(i) Wafer use Ir/ the industry .should be rigo¬ 
rously confrolled. There is lot of wastage 
in the industrial units and the township 
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authorities should scrutinise the water re¬ 
quirements of each unit and fix a limit on 
it; 

(ii) The principle of recycling should be conforc- 

ed. As a matter of fact, the limit under 

(i) above should be fixed after giving due 
allowance for the recycling quantum; 

(iii) The enormous losses that are taking place 
today in the open canal conveyancing from 
the Dahod tank should be brought down to 
almost zero by laying a pipe line all along. 
This should be an item of top priority in 
this sector; 

(iv) Exploitation of the ground water resources; 

(v) River pumping from Betwa and Kaliasot which 

arc nearby; and 

(vi As a last resort, some additional supplies if 
available, could be obtained from the Kolar^ 
Project, especially for domestic consump¬ 
tion. 

The Commerce & Industry Department should give 
serious attention to this water supply planning right 
from now and finalise the proposals with specific link¬ 
ages use-wise as well as from financial angle. 

No. 157/CS/86 Bhopal, dated the 29th March, 1986. 

Copy forwarded for information and necessary action 
to : 

(1) The Principal Stcretary to Govt., M.P,, H&E 
Department. 


(2) The Secretary to Govt., MP, C&I Deptt. (with 

3 spare copies). 

(3) The Secretary to Govt,, MP, P. W. Deptt. 

(4) The Secretary to Govt., MP, Forest Deptt. 

(5) The Secretary to Govt., MP, PHE Deptt. 

(6) The Secretary to Govt., MP, Irrigation De¬ 

partment. 

(7) The Commissioner, Bhopal Division, Bhopal. 

(8) The Managing Director, AVN, MP, Bhopal. 

(9) The Director, Town & Country Planning, 

Bhopal. 

(10) The Engineer-in-Chief, PHE, Bhopal. 

(11) The Engineer-in-Chief, Irrigation, Bhopal. 

(12) The Director General of Forests, M.P., 

Bhopal. 

(13) The Collector, Raisen. 

(14) The Collector, Bhopal. 

(15) The Divisional Forest Officer, Raisen. 

(16) The Secretary to C.M., for information. 


K.C.S. ACHARYA, 
Chief Secy, to Govt., MP, 



MAHARASHTRA 

MATERIAL FOR PRESENTATION TO THE 
iVATIONAL COMMISSION ON URBANfSATION 
OURINO THEIR VISIT TO THE STATE 

32-24 October 1986 


AN OVERVIEW OF URBANISATION OF 
MAHARASHTRA 

1.1. Maharashtra with 35 per cent 

of its population in urban areas is the most urbanised 
State in ]',adia. This is a reflection of growth and 
structure of its economy. Though Maharashtra’s 
Net State Domestic Product (NSDP) has grown at 
a rate marginally higher than that of National Domes¬ 
tic Product, it has undergone substantial structural 
changes in the last two decades. 

TABLE No. 1 


STATEWISE LEVEI. OF URBANISATION 




Level of urbanisation in 


State 

1981 (per cent of 
urban population to 
total population) 

1. 

Maharashtra 

35 03 

2. 

Tamil Nadu 

32-95 

3. 

Gujarat 

31-10 

4. 

Karnataka 

28,89 

5- 

West Bengal 

26-47 

6. 

Manipur . 

26-42 

7. 

Punjab, Haryana and Chandigarh 26.18 

8. 

Andhra Pradesh 

23-32 

9. 

Rajasthan . 

2165 

10. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2105 

11. 

Madhya Pradesh 

20 29 


The share of primary sector in NDP in 1981 is 
42.5 per cent. In NSDP, however, the primary sec¬ 
tor’s share was 41.8 per cent in 1961 itself. This 
fias further gone down to 28.6 per ceiut in 1981. 
Furthermore, the share of primary sector in the 
incremental NSDP during 1976-81 has been only 12 
per cent. Maharashtra’s urbanisation is thus not a 
demographic phenomenon alone, but a result of 
persistent changes ijU its economy. 


TABLE No. 2 

SECTORAL SHARES IN NATIONAL AND STATE 
ECONOMY,—1%1- 81 

Sectoral Shares in per cent 


Sectors National Domestic Not State 

Produc! Domestic Product 



1961 

1971 

1981 

1961 

1971 

1981 

Primary 

56 6 

50-1 

42-5 

41-8 

28 6 

28-6 

Secondary 

17-0 

19-7 

21 3 

26 4 

34-2 

34-5 

Tertiary 

26-4 

30-2 

36-2 

31-8 

37-2 

36-9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source : (1)‘Maharashtra Urban Developmen Project’, Report 
prepared by ‘Maharashtra Housing and Area 
Development Authority’. 

(2) ‘National Income Accounting’, by Roy & 
Clioudhary. 

1.2. Regional Variations of Urbanisation. —Al¬ 
though Maharashtra is the most urbanised State, the 
level of urbanisation is not uniform over various 
parts of the State. Maharashtra is administratively 
and geographically divided into 4 broad regions viz. 
Konkan, i.e. Coastal Maharashtra, Western Maha¬ 
rashtra, Vidarbha and Marathwada, The level of 
urbajuisation in each of these regions is shown 
below :— 

table No. 3 

LEVEL OF URBANISATION IN VARIOUS REGIONS, l98l 


Region 

Total 

Population 

(000) 

Urban 

Population 

(’000) 

Urbanisa¬ 

tion 

(per cent) 

Konkan 

Western Maharashtra 

15.193 

23,519 

10,110 

6,368 

66-55 

27-03 

Vidarbha 

14,343 

3,744 

26-10 

Marathwada . 

9,729 

1,781 

18-31 


The Coastal Maharashtra which includes Bombay 
has the highest proportion of urbanisation whereas 
Marathwada has only 18.3 per cent urbanisation. 








The regional variations in urbanisation arc partly 
explained by the distribution of manufacturing acti¬ 
vity. The regional distribution of manufacturing 
activity during 1977-79 is shown in the following 
tabic :—■ 

TABLE No. 4 


REGIONAL distribution OF MANUFACTURING 

ACTivrry, 1977—79 



Factories 

Employ- 

Value 

Region 

(per cent) 

ment 
(per cent) 

Added 
(per cent) 

Konkan 

61 2 

63 5 

75 8 

Western Mahart.shtra 

27-3 

25-5 

18 6 

Vidarbha 

8 5 

7-5 

4 0 

Marathwada . 

3 0 

3'5 

16 

Total 

too 

100 

too 


Source The Bulletin of Economics and Statistics (July— 


September 1983) : A report on the Industries in the 
Districts of Maharashtra State for the block year 
1977_79. 

1.3, Intra-Re^ional Variations .—Even within the 
regions, urbanisation is dominated by large urban 
centres, such as Bombay Metropolitan Region, Pune 
and Nagpur Urban Agglomerations. If these cities 
are excluded from the respective regions, the level 
of urbanisation reduces quite considerably as illustrat¬ 
ed below ;— 


table No. 


share of MILLIONd cities IN LEVEL OF 
urbanisation,—1981 



Urbanisa- 

♦Share of 

Urbanisa- 


tion in 

million + 

tion in 

Region 

Region 

cities in the 

the Region 



Region 

excluding 




million 




cities 


(per cent) 

(per cent) 

(per cent) 

Konkan • 

66 55 

96 90 

7-56 

Western Maharashtra 

27 03 

26 52 

22 67 

Vidarbha 

26 TO 

34 78 

19-35 

Marathwada 

18 31 

Nil 

18 31 

Maharashtra 

35 02 

58 13 

18 89 


♦Represents Bombay Metropolitan Region, Pune and Nagpur 
Agglomerations. 


Coastal Maharashtra excluding Bombay turns out to 
have a lowest urbanisation of 7.6 per cent. As com¬ 
pared to this, urbanisation in Western Maharashtra 
and Vidardha is more evenly distributed. These 
regions where urbanisation is more evenly distributed 
also happen to have better provision of basic infra¬ 
structure such as irrigation, roads, railways etc. The 
overall economic development which has been possible 
on account of such infrastructure has probably led 
to better distribution of urban development. 

1.4, City-Size Distribution .—Classwise distribution of 
number of cities and population is shown in Table 
below :— 


TABLE No. 6 

CLASSWISE distribution OF QTIES AND URBAN POPULATION, 1971—81 





1971 



1981 



Size-Class of City/Town 
(with Population range) 


No. 

Population 

(’000) 

Per cent 

No. 

Population 

(’000) 

Per cent 

1971—81 

Growth 

rate 

(p.c.p.a.) 

I . ■ ■ ■ 

(1,00,000+) 


17 

10,173 

64.75 

29 

15,741 

71 .57 

4.46 

It..-- 
(50,000- 1,00,000) 


25 

1,740 

11.07 

25 

1,720 

7.82 

—0.12 

III . . . 

(20,000- 50,GOO) 


65 

1,840 

11.71 

89 

2,617 

11 .90 

3.59 

IV...- 
(10,000--20,000) 


93 

1,379 

8.78 

too 

1,473 

6.70 

0.66 

V. 

(5,000 10,000) 


70 

532 

3.39 

48 

388 

1 .76 

- 3 .11 

Vt . 

(Below 5,000) 


14 

47 

0.30 

16 

55 

0.25 

i ,57 

Total 


289 

15.711 

100.00 

307 

21,994 

100.00 

3.42 


2661 







As may be seen that the proportion of urban popula¬ 
tion in Class-I cities has increased from 65 per cent 
to 72 per cent, but during the same period the number 
of Class-I cities has also increased from 17 to 29. 
It is quite common to conclude from such statistics 
that larger cities are growing at a faster rate. How¬ 
ever, comparison of growth-rate would be valid only 
if population of the same cities is considered. For 
example, the grov,/th-rate of population in Class-I 
cities as shown in Table above is 4.46 per cent per 
annum. However, if we consider the 1981 popula¬ 
tion of these 17 cities which appear in 1971 as 
Class-I cities, then the growth-rate will be only 3.4 
per cent per annum, Furthermore, metropolitan cities 
(viz. Greater Bombay, Pune and Nagpur) have com¬ 
bined growth-rate of 3.32 per cent per annum, the 
population of remaining Class-I cities in 1981 when 
compared with population of Class-I cities excluding 
metro cities in 1971 represents a growth-rate of 7.42 
per cent per annum. 


URBANISATION 

2.1. General Trends .—The trend of structure! changes 
in Maharashtra’s economy is exoected to continue. 

The share of primary sector which v/as 28.6 per cent 
in 1980-81 is expected to reduce to 17.56 per cent 
by year 2001, while the overall economy is expected 
to grow at the rate of 4.8 per cent per annum. 

TABLE 8 


TABLE 7 


SECTORAL SHARE.? 

IN projects 

■D STATE 

I.NCO.ME 

Sectoral inco:ne 
(in. crorss) — 


Years 


Growth- 

irate 

1 

980-81 

1990-91 

2000-01 

daring 

1970-71 

to 

2000-01 

Primaty 

1670 

1957 

2802 

3'2 

(%) 

(28) 

(2.1) 

(1,7) 


Secondary 

213! 

3510 

6178 

5'2 

(%) - 

(35) 

(38) 

(39) 


Tertiary 

22^14 

3876 

6975 

5 4 

(%) 

(37) 

(41) 

(44) 


Total 

6045 

(100) 

9343 

(.100) 

15955 

(too) 

4-8 


Source ; 'Second Maharashtra by 2005 : As Study hr Futur- 
logy'. by Tata Economic Consultancy Services. 


Maharashtra’s overall population is expected to be 
over 90 million by year 2001. The share of urban 
population responding to the structural changes in 
economy, is expected to reach a level of 45 per cent 
by 2001. Interestingly, however, the share of urban 
population in the total incremental population during 
1996-2001 is expected to be as high as 73 per cent. 


projected total .4ND UrB.AN POPULATION OF MAHARASHTRA 1971- ZOOI 


Year 

Total 

.Population 

(’000) 

Incremental 

Popula.tion 

COOO) 

Urban 

Population 

(’000) 

Inc.rementa! 

Urb,an 

Population 

COOO) 

-Percentage 
of Urban 
Population 
to Total 
Pormlation 

Percentage 

of 

incremental 
Urban 
Population 
to incre¬ 
mental Total 
Population 

1981 

. 62,784 


21,994 


35 .03 


1986 

. 69,174 

6,390 

26,240 

4,246 

37.93 

66-45 

1991 

. 75,946 

6,772 

30,617 

4,377 

40.31 

64.63 

1996 

. 83,178 

7,232 

35,552 

4,935 

42 .74 

68 .24 

2001 

. 90,455 

7,277 

40,890 

5,338 

45 .20 

73.35 


Source : ‘Report of tho Task Fo.rec on Urbanis-tion, appointed by Government of Maharashtrf. (198.1), 


2.2, Problems of Urbanisation .—Problems of urbani¬ 
sation can be conceived at three different levels :— 

(a) Imbalances in inter-regional levels of 
Urbanisation; 

(h) Imbalances in city-size hierarchies and 
excessive concentration in large cities; and 

(c) Problems at the local city level. 

2.2.1. Inter-regional imbalance.s .—The inter-regional 
imbalances in nrbardsation have been described as 
they existed i,n 1981 and earlier. Though detailed 
forecasts of these parameters are not available for 
year 2001. it is likely that similar pattern would 


continue in future also. Bven though balanced urban 
development is desirable, it cannot be attempted or 
achieved in isolation from economic development. 
Unless economic development at certain level is 
attained, urban development cannot be self-sustaining. 
In order to achieve balanced development of the State 
as a whole, the policy intervention could be by way 
of providing basic infrastructure needed for economic 
uplift of the backward areas and by directly introducing 
new economic inputs. Thus Konkan Region of the 
State lacks railway, which needs be provided for 
achieving the Region’s development. Similarly, 
Marathwada Region of the State has only meter-gauge 
railway, and no significant stretch of national highway 
passing through it. The.se factors have contributed 
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to economic backwardness of these Regions as com¬ 
pared to the other parts of the State. 

The State Government has been conscious of the 
above problem and has been orienting its policies 
accordingly. The present criterion for deciding allo¬ 
cations for district level schemes duly takes into 
account the differential levels of economic develop¬ 
ment in various districts. And hence the operative 
index deciding the extent of allocation of funds to 
each district gives due weightage to level of the dis¬ 
trict’s backwardness in areas of agriculture, irrigation, 
industries, communications etc. >3ut still, this approach 
can create marginal impact on the situation, since 
investment in major schemes like the railway projects, 
major irrigation and power projects etc. has to come 
through State/Nationsl Plans. 

The industrial policy ndonted by the State earlier and 
more specifically in the Seventh Five-Year Plan aims 
at balance industrial development of the State. The 
idea is to promote industries in backward regions 
by offering a package of incentives, developing indus¬ 
trial estates in backward ai-eas, imposing restrictions 
on establishment/expansion of industries in Bombay, 
laying stress on dcv'clonment of cottage and small 
sector industries, etc. Thus over a period of time 
and given conscious efTorts, the regional economic 
disparities could be reduced and picture of more 
evenly balanced economic development and conse¬ 
quently that of balanced urbanisation of the State as 
a whole can emerge. 

2.2.2. City-sh.e cUstrihution .—As is evident from the 
contents of Table No. 6 in para 1.4 and Map No. 2, 
taking State as a whole and its regions independently, 
the citv-size distribution is extremely skewed one, 
especially in Konkim and Western Maharashtra Re¬ 
gions, while the Marathv/ada Region lacks a leader 
primate city. 

There is a general tendency to consider skewed city 
size distribution as a problem perse, and policies for 
checking the growth of larrre cities are advocated. 
However, correctinn the skewed distribution is indeed 
a very difficult task, e.g. if the growth-rate of metro¬ 
polis like Bombay is to be reduced bv 1 per cent, 
and this grov/th is to be diverted to .5 cities of 1 lakh 
population each, it v/ould amount to increasing: the 
normal growth-mte of these cities bv 20 per cent per 
annum. As will be aoDreciated, this is not going 
to be possible or practical. As cities act as networks 
for diffusion of innovations and economic integration 
fmral sendee centres, market towns, district adminis¬ 
trative headnuarfers and lurne metropolitan cities 
which provide high level sendees), it is desirable to 
have a balanced functional hierarchy of cities. The 
normal experience t'as been that basic economic 
development of thf* region gradually leads to balanced 
city-size distribution. 

One attempt being made in this direction of reducing 
population burden on Bombav is the Maharashtra 
Urban Development Proiect being formulated. It 
aims at identif'cng oth^'r growth centres where invest¬ 
ment in the urban development sector, particularly 
in the field of shelter, services, transport and institu¬ 
tional framework should be directed. It has initially 


identified 10 cities of second order for massive invest¬ 
ments with the assistance of the World Bank. Simi¬ 
larly small and medium towns are being helped by 
way of direct investment for strengthening their inter¬ 
nal ipfrastructure under the Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme of Integrated Development of Small and 
Medium Towns (IDSMT). It is felt, however, that 
size of to'vn alone should not be the criterion for 
investing scarce resources. It is necessary to ascer¬ 
tain the growth potential of various regions for select¬ 
ing cities for intensive efforts, which can have desirable 
spin-off effects. The growth centres identified in 
various Region.al Plans would be the obvious choice 
for such investments. 

2.2.3 Problems at the local level .—As is indicated 
earlier, the policies aimed at restoring regional as 
well as city-size balances may achieve desired results 
over a long period of time. In the short run, the 
growth of large cities has to be contended with. 
Growth for Bombay Metropolitan Region at a modest 
growth-rate of 3.56 per cent per annum means a 
large absolute annual growth of about 31 lakhs of 
population. The second order citi.es like Pune. Nag¬ 
pur, Nashik and .Aurangabad are also growing at 
similar rates due to growth dynamism or economic 
inputs like major industrial units. Having attained 
such a large city-size, such rapid growth poses many 
problems in provision of efficient service infrastructure 
in resource efficient way. 

Inequities in income distribution has been a common 
developmental problem in India. The proportion of 
urban poor which was about 38 per cent in 1977 
has come down to around 28 per cent in 1983. 
Though, there has been such reduction in absolute 
poverty, the relative poverty in urban areas is signifi¬ 
cantly higher and its visible manifestation is seen 
particularly in delivery of services like water supply, 
education, health services and above all; shelter. 
Along with this problem of equity in urban develop¬ 
ment. there is also problem of efficiency in delivery 
of various services at local level. A common set of 
problems experienced at the local level can be sum¬ 
marised as follows :— 

— Lack of adequate investment in urban infra¬ 
structure. 

— imek of adequate supply of serviced land, narti- 
cularlv for the poor cither through public or 
private sources. 

— Lack of institutional finance for housing, parfi- 
cularly for low income families. 

— Impediments inherent in the development manage¬ 
ment system for the poor to carry out informal 
economic activity and to have affordable shelter, 

— Lack of organisational resources-skilled man 
power, equipment etc., for delivery of civic 
services in an efficient and equitable manner. 

— Inadequate, weak and low user charges and pro¬ 
perty tax mechanism which .'effect opei'ations, 
maintenance and dch'verv of services. 

Degradation of physical as well as sncio-cvltiiral 
environment due to unguided/uncbecked 
urbanisation process. 





INSTlTUTiONAL AND LEGAL FRAME-WORK 

3.1. General. —Urban development is a complex 
phenomenon representing an interplay of various 
sectors and activities. Ihe accompanying chart indi¬ 
cates tile major Government Departments, their field 
agencies and the various legislations which have a 
bearing on urban development. 

3.2. Urban Dei’elupment Department. —The Urban 
Development Department along with the Department 
of Housing and Special Assistance, are involved in 
framing general urban development policies, formula¬ 
tion oi projects anci ior their monitoring. Maharashtra 
Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966 is the principal 
Town Planning legisiatioii providing for preparation 
of (1) Regional Plans for problem regions; (2) 
Comprehensive Development Plans for municipal 
towns; and (3) Town Planning Schemes for imple¬ 
mentation of Dcvdopinent Plans and for increasing 
supply of serviced land in the market, ft also con¬ 
tains provisions for land acquisition, development 
control and establishment of New Towns. Basically 
the municipal corporations and the municipal coun¬ 
cils which are the ‘Planning Authorities’ under the 
Town Planning Act, are the prime agencies working 
in the field of urban development. Out of the total 
291 settlements classified as urban in the 1981 Census, 
as many as 227 are governed by some form of muni¬ 
cipal authority (11 are Municipal Corporations and' 
the remaining 216 Municipal Councils). The State 
Town Planning Department prepares Development 
Plans on agency basis on behalf of the municipal 
corporation/councils. Excepting for the six newly 
established municipal towns. Development Plans for 
all the remaining municipal towns have been prepared, 
some of which are under revision. The municipaJ 
corporations/councils are expected to implement these 
Development Plans by selective acquisition of amenity 
sites and corUrclling private development in remaining 
areas through zojiing and sub-division regulations, A 
few of the municipal councils/corporatio.is have also 
taken up Town Planning Schemes within their areas- 
Like in Bombay, most of the western suburban 
development, viz. Bandra, Andheri, Vile Parle, Santa- 
cruz etc, is the outcome of Town Planning Schemes. 
About 100 such schemes have been undertaken in 
the State. 

As regards the Regional Plans, so far. Metropolitan 
Regional Plans for Bombay, Pune and Nagpur Re¬ 
gions; City Regional Plan for Nashik, Kolhapur- 
Ichalkaranji and Aurangabad-Jalna Regions, District 
Plans for Sangli, Jalgaon, Chandrapur and Ratiiagiri- 
Sindhudurg District Regions and Regional Plan for 
environmentally sensitive Mahabaleshwar-Panchagani 
Region have been prepared. They aim at balanced 
regional dct'clopment within the respective regions 
by advocating efficient utilisation of the resources 
and reorientation of the settlement structure therein, 

Bombay Metropolitan Regional Development Autho¬ 
rity (6MRDA) has been established under an enact¬ 
ment, for implementing the proposals of the Bombay 
Metropolitan Regional Plan, with monitoring, co¬ 
ordination, financing and implementation functions. 
In case of other Regional Plans, major physical plan¬ 
ning proposals viz. establishment of new towns are 


executed through Special Planning Authorities (SPA)/ 
New i'ovvii Development i-kUiiiCvilies (NTDA) like (i) 
City & industrial De . elopmerit Cerporaiion (CiDCO) in 
case of New Boinoay, i-ew .Auraiig.ibad and New Nas- 
tnk; (ti) Pimprr-Cauieivsvacl fiev/ Tos/U Development 
Authority (PCNIDA) in case of Fimpri-Chinchwad 
New Town; and (fi'O Nagpur Iniprovemeut Trust 
(NIT) in case of New Nagpur etc. So far as other 
proposals are concerned, the Regional Plans at best 
serve as a regulatory mechanism for guiding the 
physical development. 

3.3. Industries Department. —-Through provision of 
infrastructure, fiscal policies of incentives and dis¬ 
incentives and regulatory iegisiations, the industries 
Department influences industrial development in the 
State, which in luin help in deciding the shape of 
urbanisation. The Maliarashtra industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (MIDC) provides serviced indus¬ 
trial plots, agencies like the Maharashtra State Finance 
Corportition (MSEC), State Industrial and investment 
Corporation of Maharashtra (SICOM) and District 
Industries Centres (DICs) through their financial aid 
influence the locational aspect of industries. 

3.4 Housing and Special Assistance Department. —-The 
Urban Land (Ceiling & Reguiation) Act (ULCR), 
the Rent Control Act, the Slum Improvement & Clear¬ 
ance Act are the principal legislations affecting the 
supply of serviced land and shelter in the market. 
In addition, the Maharashtra Housing & Area Deve¬ 
lopment Authority (MHADA) created under a special 
enactment is the field agency of the Housing Depart¬ 
ment. Its functions include (/) provision of serviced 
land and shelter; (ii) upgradatioii of existing housing 
stock in Bombay through repairs and renovations of 
old cessed buildings; and (/«) environmental improve¬ 
ment of slums. 

3.5. Other Departments. —Maharashtra Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board (MWSSB). a field agency of the 
Urban Development Department, the fudustries, 
Energy and Labour Department thiough Maharashtra 
State Electricity Board (MSE3), the Department of 
Transport through Maharashtra State Road Transport 
Corporation (MSRTC) provide necessary infrastruc¬ 
ture in the State, /'ipari. from these, the recendy 
established Department of Environment, through 
pollution control measures, safeguards environmental 
conditions. 


POLICY ISSUES, ADEQUACY OF EFFORTS AND 
REFORMS NEEDED 

4.1 Policies regarding Metropolitan Cities 

4.1.1. Restructuring of Cities. —Despite efforts for 
balanced inban development, primacy of metropolitan 
cities would continue. Notwithstanding the prob¬ 
lems, such cities play special role. It is often in the 
metropolitan cities that new innovative ideas and 
inventions are born, thanks to sophisticated institu¬ 
tional network which mostly owes its existence to the 
metropolitan life and level cf services available there. 
Ways have to be found out to cope with the growth 
of the city in a resource-eflicient manner. Historically- 
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evolved city-structure may be found meflicient in 
meeting the growing demands of infrastructure. 
Moreover its continuaiion puts excessive demand on 
scarce resources. Better option is to reorient the city 
growth by restructuring it. Like in case ot Bombay, 
its peculiar peninsular geography and mono-centric 
structm'e, over the time has added many problems of 
services and infrastructure. Its restructuring by (i) 
reorienting its growth to poiy-nodal pattern of develop¬ 
ment by developing New Bombay, Kalyan Growth 
Centre, Bandra-Kuiia Complex and (//) relocation of 
major job centres by way of siiifting of wholesale 
trading activities, new industrial and office jobs from 
southern tip to new nodes is a must. The State 
Government is attempting this. In case of Pune, 
Pimpri-Chinchwad New I'own is being developed as 
another node, as per the recommendations of the 
Pune Metropolitan Regional Plan. The recently pre¬ 
pared Revised Development Plan of Pune also con¬ 
tains proposals of development of as many as seven 
district centres to relieve pressure on the central 
commercial areas. 

4.1.2. Recycling city's economy .—Some of the econo¬ 
mic activities, v.?hich got located in initial phases of 
city-life in response to the economic conditions pre¬ 
vailing then, lose their relevance in the changed con¬ 
texts, particularly due to technological obsoiescnce. 
They many times are also space-extensive, occupy 
prime locations; but their contribution to the city’s 
economy is not commensurate with the locational 
advantages they enjoy. Their continuation at present 
locations also means wasteful use of prime urban 
lands which in the changed circumstances become 
scarce and precious. A break-through could be to 
replace the older economic activities with the new 
ones. Obviously, the priority in shifting need go to 
industries which are hazardous and/or cause pollu¬ 
tion. With properly administered fiscal and regulatory 
measures tiiay could be made to move out in more 
conducive environment which would also be in keep¬ 
ing with the economic dispersal policy of the State. 
This will have manifold advantages of (i) reducing 
congestion, («’) accommodating along w'ith these new 
industries, many amenities of which the central city 
parts are starved, without impairing the city’s 
economy. 

4.1.3, Cities with special status .—Apart from their 
normal functions, some cities, due to their strategic 
location, high level of sophistication achieved, strong 
social, economic and cultural linkages and institutional 
frame-work of very high order, perform functions 
which transcend their immediate geographical boun¬ 
daries. Like even though Delhi is the National 
Capital, Bombay has the distinction of being India’s 
prime city in many fields due to existence of a number 
of institutions of international repute, trading links in 
the international market etc. Such cities of Regional 
or National importance therefore deserve special 
attention in resource allocation in State and Union 
budgets. 

4.2. Land Management 

4.2.1. Alternatives. —Land, in its undeveloped state, 
cannot be used for urban development. It has to be 
improved upon by provision of service infrastructure. 


For this purpose at ieasr some marginal interveution 
or me puDhe agcnciCS is a must, since provision of 
service inlrasiructure involves certain social overheads, 
wiiicii are iiol aoequalciy proviued tor by me private 
rnarxel mecnamsm. Ihe private maricet also tends not 
to cater for the low income sections. 

in Maharashtra, mree principal ways adopted to 
intervene in the laiiO niaritcc are (i) bulk acquisition 
of land anti uuotmeut ot serviced plots after develop¬ 
ment; (itj hciectivc acquisition ox land lor providing 
social anti pnysical inrrastructtne, and regulating 
deveioprnciit in reiiiainmg aieas through zoning, sub¬ 
division regulations and oundiug bye-iaws; and (hi) 
Town Fiarmmg Schemes. 

The method of built acquisition has been used for 
new town developments being undertaken by CiDCO, 
PCN'l'DA, NIT' and MHAD/v. i tie most notable ex¬ 
ample of this lias been Nevr Bombay, Vi'here 11,235 
hectares ot land nas been obtained by CiDCO for 
development. Financially also, the proposition of 
using laud as a resoarcc for urban development has 
been fairly successful in this case. At the same time 
CiDCO has succeeded in attaining the proportion of 
7U per cent of its housing beneficjaries in LWS and 
LiU categories. 

The Municipal Corporatious/Counciis largely resort 
to seiectivc acquisition for provision of amenities. 
Apart from the proceuuial delays in land acquisition, 
this technique cioes not altovv capturing ot the un¬ 
earned income accruing to private land-owners on 
account of the improvements, This has the result of 
infrastructural development tending to iag behind. 

Town Planning Schemes which have been in practice 
in Maharashtra since 1915 aim lo achieve (i) mopping 
up of unearned income, (h) automatic vesting of 
amenity sites m Pianaing Authority, (Hi) no displace¬ 
ment of original land-owners and (tv) participation 
of private iiuu-ket la tiroan deveiopmeiit with due 
control on its exploitative tendencies. Around 100 
such Town Planning Schemes have been operated in 
various cities anti towns of the State. For example, 
in major parts of western suburbs of Bombay, this 
technique has been used with promising results. The 
problems experienced in this technique are : 

(tt) delays on account of legal procedures; 

(b) ini'rastfucture costs in practice are not fully 
recovered; and 

(c) supply of serviced land to low income group 
is not ensured. 

The State Government is considering ways of alleviat¬ 
ing these problems. 

4.2.2 Additional Measures .—Apart from the above, 
the land due to its high value can also indirectly 
be used as rc.source, especially in metropolitan cities. 
In Maharashtra, there is already established practice 
of exchanging FSi for widening of roads in congested 
parts. The owner relinquishing land required for road 
widening can use FSI of surrendered land as bonus 
FSI in his remaining plot, the condition being he does 
not claim any compensation for ioss of area and the 
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additional FSI made permissible does not exceed 40 
per cent of otherwise permissible FSI of the net plot, 
ibis drastically reduces financial burde^i on the plan¬ 
ning authority due to compensation. 

4.2.3 Effect of ULCR Act : The Remedies.~Ob\cc- 
tives of ULCR^ Act have not been fully achieved due 
to problems in implementation. It has led to squeezed 
supply of buildable land in open market, creating 
artificial scarcity due to tremendous pressure on non¬ 
surplus vacant land and consequent spurt in land 
prices. The State Government is well-stizcd of the 
problems and as one way of stepping tip supply of 
low cost small dwelling units and serviced land, has 
recently announced a new scheme undeir section 20 
of the ULCR Act. This new scheme gives greater 
emphasis on serviced plots than finished tenements, 
allows 15 per cent rate of return o,n investment 
acts as price controlling mechanhsm and has 
a flexible allotment policy, of course wiffh Government’s 
right of pre-emption. The impact «of the scheme is, 
however, yet to be seen. 

4.3. Shelter .—The most visible pnanifestation of shelter 
problem has been the prolifers tion of slums. Inade¬ 
quate supply of serviced lafiti and affordable shelter 
at optimum locations has loeen the root cause. As 
much as 40 per cent of fifie poulation in million plus 
cities lives in slums. J<ii Bombay, the proportion is 
as high as 50 per cent. Since poors would be forming 
a vast majority of th e incremental urban population 
and the share of inc remental urban population would 
itself be as high asa 73 per cent by 2001, dimensions, 
this problem woJald be acquiring by then, can be 
imagined. 

Apart from tbre urban poors, the middle class too is 
badly hit bec/ause of the shelter crises. _ The situation 
is further '*j^orsened due to unintended impacts of the 
ULCR -fvet and the Rent Control Act, wlfich have 
’queeze.;d supply of buildable land in market and 
’cou.raged investment in housing sector. 

.e strategy therefore is (i) to promote creation of 

fficient housing stock to meet the demands of the 
jcremental population, (//) to promote conservation 
of the existing housing stock to effectively prolong 
its life and {Hi) till the time adequate supply of 
affordable shelter is ensured, to improve environmental 
conditions of existing slums. 

Attempts of the State Government and public agencies 
responsible for housing, till recent times laid more 
emphasis on provision of finished tenements. T^ 
tended to consume vast financial resources and give 
comparatively poor output in terms of numbers. Over 
last 35 years, the total output by the_whole of public 
sector is mere 2.00 lakh dwelling units. Considering 
the incremental urban population as well as the need 
of replacement of old housing stock, need due to 
breaking up of joint families, rise in family income; 
the net annual housing requirement would be to the 
tune of 1.75 lakh dwelling units for coming 5 years 
alone. Out of this around 40 per cent could be 
catered for by the public sector. The policy now 
adopted therefore reflects a major shift from finished 
tenements to provision of serviced land. Given the 


assured tenure of serviced land, the experience shows 
that considerable amount of resources are mobilised 
for incremental shelter improvement even by house¬ 
holds of modest income. Other way of stepping up 
private sector investment is ensuring increased institu¬ 
tional finance. Recently the State Government has 
decided to establish a State Housing Finance Corpora¬ 
tion for this purpose. Government also has under its 
consideration a proposal to exempt newly constructed 
properties from the provision of the Rent Control 
Act for some initial period. 

The Maharashtra Housing and Area Development 
Authority is also entrusted with the work of carrying 
out repairs of old buildings in Bombay in order to 
eonserve the existing housing stock of about 20,000 
(Pre-1969) buildings. Another policy decision taken 
by Government is to vest ownership of such buildings 
in the co-operatives of the tenants and to assist the 
co-operatives to undertake structural repairs or re¬ 
construction through monetary and other assistance. 
In addition to providing incentives for repairs to the 
landlords, the Government also intends to modify 
provisions of the Rent Control Act. 

Till the time, the above efforts make a dent on the 
housing problem and ease out the situation, Govern¬ 
ment intends to pursue vigorously the scheme of 
Environmental Improvement of Slums. Some of the 
new features are (1) conferring tenural rights on 
slum-dwellers, (,2) provision of inexpensive physical 
infrastructure in the form of low cost latrines, tube- 
wells etc., (3) community participation by way of 
formation of co-operatives, and (4) involving volun¬ 
tary organizations for educating the slum-dwellers for 
appropriate use and maintenance of services etc. 

Government is also contemplating giving assistance 
to public agencies by allowing flexibility in operation 
of Development Control Rules and liberalized Planning 
Standards for their E.W.S. schemes. This should 
ensure reduction in excessive areas under community 
facilities and make the schemes financially more viable 
by effective use of scarce urban land. 

In practice at present there is no long term perspec¬ 
tive for housing and urban infrastructure. The 
Maharashtra Urban Development Project is, however, 
being prepared. It attempts to identify the housing 
and infrastructure gaps and the major urban centres 
to be tackled on priority by direct investment. 

Some additional problems which need be tackled are 
as follows ; 

Slums on Central Government lands pose big con¬ 
straint in their improvement since the Government of 
India does not allow improvements in such areas. 

The position is further aggravated as no alternate 
land is made available for their relocation. It would 
appear that the Government of India should consider 
liberalizing its policy in this regard and allow improve¬ 
ment works on such lands. 

In environmental improvement schemes the normal 
ceiling on expenditure per household is Rs, 250. This 
needs to be suitably increased in cases of slums 
situated in difficult terrain, viz. marshy lands, hill 
slopes etc. 



There is also need of change in the outlook of munici¬ 
pal bodies towards the slum-dwellers. The approach 
till now has been of sanitizing the slums. Instead 
the development of the slum area should take place 
as a part of regular development programme. This 
would necessarily require adoption of regular main¬ 
tenance and sanitation effort. I'his would consequently 
also require the municipal bodies to suitably levy 
municipal taxes in order to generate resources. 

There is also need for integrating the slum needs 
with city master plans as well as the schemes of free 
schooling, nutrition, health, employment and other 
related programmes of the State Government, on the 
model of the Urban Community Projects undertaken 
under the auspices of tlie UNICEF. 

4.4. Water Supply and Sanitation .—Piped water 
supply is aviiiiabio in as many as 224 towns out of 
227 municipal towns. Even then due to increased 
demands of rapid urbanisation over-straining of the 
system is a common phenomenon. Augmentation of 
the system for almost each of the town is envisaged 
and the schemes are at various stages of implementa¬ 
tion. 

Similarly in keeping with the current norms, 16 out 
of the 17 cities having population more than one 
lakh chics are ceveved by under ground sewerage 
schemes. This covers 62 per cent of the total urban 
population in. the bta^c. In other towns the emphasis 
is on low cost sanitation technique. Currently the 
scheme of converting basket type latrines into flush 
types is in progress in 66 towns. 

A.part from the increase demands of water the other 
difficulties being faced are (1) non-availability of 
assured source of Water Supply within reasonable 
distance adding to the capital cost of the scheme, 

(2) low capabilities of the municipal bodies for 
undertaking the ^ projects and their maintenance, 
operation and efficient recovery of user charges; and 

(3) inability of municipal bodies to generate enough 
financial resources for meeting the capital expenditure 
of water supply schemes. 

The Slate Goverament, about a decade ago. has estab¬ 
lished Maharashtra Water Supply and Sewarage Board. 
It undertakes formulation and execution of water 
supply and sewerage projects. In case the municipal 
bodies desire so and hand over the schemes with 
assets, the Board also undertakes operation and main¬ 
tenance functions, including recovery of user charges. 

As per the prevailing pattern of financing, depending 
upon the municipal status, Government provides grant- 
in-aid ranging between 23-1/3 per cent and 90 per 
cent. Ten per cent cost of the scheme i.s directly 
borne by the municipal body. For the remaining 
part, loan is raised from L.I.C. or through open market 
borrowings, Experience is that the municipal bodies 
are unable to provide for even 10 per cent cost of 
the scheme. Similarly enough ie.T.i finance to match 
the State Government grant-in-aid cannot be made 
available. For example, in the 7th Five-Year Plan, 
the State Government has made a provision of Rs. 294 
crores as grant-in-aid for which matching contribution 


by way of loan amounting to Ks. 320 crorcs is neces- 
baiy. Provision for loan in the 7th Plan is, however, 
mere Rs. 110 crores. in view of this, it is necessary 
to establish ‘Urban Infrastructure Bank’ contemplated 
by the Government of India as eariy as possible. 

4.5. Transponation .—Apart from liousing and V/ater 
Supply, Uie other impoitant sector oi; uroaii develop¬ 
ment is Transport, i ne strategy need aim at giving 
high priority lO mass transportation and pedestrian 
movemeut. fvccping this in view, the Revised Deve¬ 
lopment Plan of Pune contains proposals, for (t) 
pedesuianisation in central parts of the city and (n) 
a ring-railway connecting iuture work-centres and the 
residential aieas. in most of the large sized cities 
mass-transportation can be efficiently handled by using 
Bus system. Beyond a certam size, however, as the 
travel distaacKS increase some other alternative mode 
is required. At present such a mode is the Railways. 

The exhaustive tisfiic and transportation studies carried 
out for Bombay hilso suggest a number of measures 
to ease out the situation. Some of the measures 
suggested are augmeir tation of the subui'bau railway 
and opening up new co*''rttiors of movement. Of these, 
the proposal of east-wcait railway corridor connecting 
Old Bombay with New fsfombay deserves priority. 

Railways’ input by way ot giving due priority to 
development of suDiab raiiwa vs and allocating ade¬ 
quate resources is very crucial 


INSTlTUTiONAL REFORMS, CO-ORDINATION 
FINANCING AND INFORIvIAl’ION SUPPORT 

5.1. Financing Urban Development .—The municipal 
corporations and the councils primarily being the 
agencies in the field of urban deveiopmeiit are expected 
to raise resources lor meeting tiie obligatioiSS. All 
the municipal bodies in the State taken as a who’ 
have been mobilizing local lesources at the ra tf*' 

Rs. 200 per citizen out of which only 13.64 per 
IS by way of grants. Compared to the State’s U 
revenue^of Rs. 345 per person. This would represeii 
a f^' effort on the part of local authorities in resource 
mobilisation. Even though there may be some scope 
foi increasing the revenue with conscious and vigorous 
tax-levying and recovp-y measures it may be appre¬ 
ciated that after mcedng the wage-bill and the main¬ 
tenance costs they have very meagre resources left 
for capital investments. Moreover the infrastructure, 
investmeiUs have very long gestation period. What 
is lequiicd, therefore, is long term soft term finance 
for implciiisntiug infrastructure projects (if not out¬ 
right grants). The proposal of the 7tii Five-Year 
Plan to set-up an Urban iiifrasiructurc Bank is very 
relevant in this respect and needs to be implemented 
early. 

Urban dcv'clopment receives rather low priority in 
budget allocat’oiis. smee it is seen as an unproductive 
sector and urbr.ii devdopmenl programmes normally 
tend to have long gestation pciiods. In 1985-86 
States ,ini!ai'l Plan c'S: Rs. i,700 crores, provision 
for programmes for all the agencies contributing to 
urban development amounts to Rs. 170 crores. Seen 
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against the share of urban population at about 35 
per cent in the State’s total population, this would 
appear rather low. Considering the role the urban 
settlements play as centres of production, which need 
conducive environment and also their larger share in 
G.N.P., urban development sector as a whole need 
be given larger share in the Union and States budgets. 

Secondly as already explained earlier (please refer to 
Chart No. 3), there are multiple agencies working 
in the urban development field and influencing its 
shape. These agencies, reporting to different govern¬ 
ment departments with no co-ordinating platform, 
formulate their own budgets as per their priorities 
and deployment of personnel. Total allocation for 
urban development as a whole is thus an aggregation 
of such sectoral demands put forward. This eludes 
consideration of inter-sectoral linkages and hence 
dampens the impact of the programmes to a great 
extent v.hen executed. 

It is, therefore utmost necessary to prepare an in¬ 
tegrated capital investment programmes, at least for 
metropolitan cities as sub-plan of National and 
State Plans. This would also lead to a strong 
co-ordinating mechanism. 

Another serious handicap the urban development 
sector has, is that the uibmi development in¬ 
vestments usually have a long gestation period, 
and have the equity objectives in delivery of 
benefits and hence the present financial institu¬ 
tions do not generally help these kinds of pro¬ 
jects. .Sucii projects, therefore, have a serious 
need for institutional finance which would allow 
long-term lending (not necessarily at excessively 
low rates of interest). Urban Infrastructure Banks 
as recommended by the Planning Commission Task 
Force on Financing of Urabn Development as also 
mentioned in the 7th Five-Year Plati, needs to be 
set up fairly early. 

5.2 Need of Resource Mobilization Efforts and 
Reorientation of City Management— De¬ 
velopment Plans for almost all the mnnicipal towns and 
cities have been prepared, tiiey lack integration of 
physical planning with investment programming. 
There are also hardly any conscious eftorts to mobi¬ 
lize rcsoiires for their implementation. Even while 
providing services and facilities, user charges _ for 
all the externalities enjoyed by the beneficiaries 
are not levied, due to lack of proper appreciation 
and unscientific accounting practices. For example 
no parking fees tire levied anywhere even though 
this activity uses quite a precious and scarce road 
land of quite a long time. It is therefore necessary 
to make plan-making, project formulation and city 
management techniques more resource-conscious. 
This will need reorientation of the related profes¬ 
sions, It is also necessary to, have specialised 
education in “City Management”, so that profes¬ 
sional citv managers and not the civil engineers 
or general administrators apoear on the scene. It 
may he worth-while for one of the TT M’s to experi¬ 
ment with such curriculum. 

Tn addition it is also desir.able to have in-service 
training programmes for the middle level executives 


in municipal administration to update their know¬ 
ledge and make them aw.are of the new issues 
arising and new dimensions being added to the 
field. Government has under its consideration a 
proposal of establishment of Institute of Urban 
Affairs, on lines of the National Institute, for 
carrying out research and imparting training. 

5.3 Reforms in the Policy Instruments. —Some of 
the historical fiscal measures have unintended im¬ 
pacts in other sectors as well. For example, the 
Rent Control Act has distorted the property tax 
mechanism beyond recogiution. Though it is com¬ 
mon to complain about exhorbitant property prices 
in Bombay, such prices do not reflect in the property 
tax yield of the Municipal Corporation. A property 
tax which responds to true property values, will not 
only be more equitable but will also generate signifi¬ 
cant amount qf resources required for maintenance 
and development of city services. 

The State Government is quite aware of the problems. 
Some proposals of amendment to the Rent Control 
Act to provide (i) for new and re-constructed 
properties to be free from rent control; (ii) for 
rents on other existing properties to be adjusted so 
as to provide a fare rate of return to landlorc^; and 
(iii) to amend the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
Act in order to fix the rateable value for property tax 
on the basis of actual annual consideration paid by 
the occupiers, are under consideration of the 
Government. 

5.4 Information Support. —The importance of ‘Infor¬ 
mation’ in planning has been well recognised. At 
National level Central Statistical Organisation, Natio¬ 
nal Sample Survey Organisation and State Directo¬ 
rate of Economics and Statistics at state level operate 
many relevant data collection systems. Information 
from these systems is not, however, available for urban 
development planning in an effective manner. A few 
of the suggestions to strengthen the information system 
are as under. 

The census data regarding population and its socio¬ 
economic characteristics is fundamental to any plan¬ 
ning exercise. Even though the basic format of Cen¬ 
sus data collection is comprehensive enough, results 
of all the surveys conducted are not printed and made 
universally available, e.g, the migration data, data 
regarding nine-fold categories of workers etc. of 1981 
census are not yet available. Secondly some reforms 
in census frame too are necessary. While deciding the 
spatia.1 frame in terms of census blocks, care should 
be taken to see that the block boundaries do not cut 
heterogeneous community groups, e.g. a block contain¬ 
ing major slum population should not include adjoin¬ 
ing affluent areas. Data at such disaggregated levels 
should be readily made available to planning agencies. 
During the 1981 census in addition to usual demo- 
graohic schedules, the economic census of all the non- 
^ residential premises has been carried out bv canvass¬ 
ing additional schedules, which gives valuable data re¬ 
garding type of activity, number of workers etc, The 
results are not universally available. For physical 
nlanners. apart from, the aggregated data of maufac- 
tured items and number of workers employed, value 
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added etc. data regarding physical location of econo¬ 
mic activities is of vital importance. Arrangements to 
make available such data at disaggregated level be 
therefore made. 

Apart from the above, the Central Statistical Orga¬ 
nisation in collaboration with the State Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomics and Statistics carries out Annual Survey of 
Industries. The results of such surveys take a long 
time to materialise. Often by (he time the data is 
available it iose.s relevimce. It is necessary to evolve 
some mechanism so that tlicse results arc available 
in good time. 

Environment Department has taken, some steps to 
continuously monitor the air atKl water pollution. 
However the main emphasis has been on regulatory 
action. In order to ensure that environmenal con¬ 
siderations become an input to planning process 
network of environmental monitoring'stations need 
to be set up urgently. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
THE ACTIONS UNDER-WAY 

6.1. Balanced Urban Development 

6.1.1 Conscious efforts to remove inter-regional 
disparities of economic development would in the 
long run, result in a balanced urban development. 
There should, however, be deliberate policy in¬ 
tervention by way of providing basic infrastructure 
of railways, roads, irrigation etc. In under¬ 
developed regions of the State for their economic 
upliftment. 

6.1.2 While attempting to propagate balanced 
function;!! hierarchy of urban settlements by way 
of direct investment, growth potential of the 
cities rather than their size be the criterion for 
their selection. 

6.2. Local Level Problem^ 

6.2.1 Historically evolved city structure proves to 
be a severe constraint in provision of infrastruc¬ 
ture services in resource-efficient way. Re-orientation 
of the growth of such cities from mono-centric 
pattern to poly-centric one may be attempted. 

6.2.2 Revitalizing the city economy, by adopt¬ 
ing proper policy of re-cycling older and obsolete 
economic activities is necessary. This woffid enable 
replacement of out-dated obsolete activities with 
more appropriate ones. This would need some re¬ 
forms in fiscal and regulatory measures. 

6.2.3 Cities of regional or national importance 
deserve diffemfial treatment in' allocation of funds 
in Union/State Budgets. 

6.3. Land Management 

6.3.1 System of Bulk acquisition, Deve1opme,nt 
and Disoosul has been followed w'vth good results 
for New Towns in the State. It also has ensured 
more weightage to the urban poor in housing. 


Town Planning Schemes too has been an effective 
way, which need be tried in a big way. This system 
however needs some modifications to cut down 
procedural delays, ensuring recovery of fuU cost of 
infrastructure and meeting the needs of the econo¬ 
mically weaker sections. 

6.3.2 Innovative ideas like “exchange of FSI in 
lieu of land surrendered for road widening” be 
evolved reduce financial burden on local authorities. 

6-3.3 Government has recentiy introduced a new 
scheme under section 20 of tlie Urban Land Ceiling 
and Regulation Act to step up supply of low 
cost dwelling units and serviced land. 

6.4 Shelter Policy 

6.4.1 The strategy includes to promote creation 
of sufficient housing stock for incremental population, 
to conserve existing housing stock and as a 
transient measure, to carry out environmental im¬ 
provement of existing slums. 

6.4.2 The public housing agencies are reorient¬ 
ing their programmes by giving more empbasi.s on 
supply of serviced land. 

6.4.3 In order to step up private sector invest¬ 
ment, Cover,nment is also taking steps for 
establishment of Slate Housing Finance Corporation, 
and is reviewing the Rent Control Act. 

6.4.4 In Environmental Upgradation Schemes 
conferring of tenural rights to stimulate user 
participation is being ensured. Current thinking is 
also to integrate the scheme with education, health, 
nutrition and other supportive sectoral programmes, 
to ensure a wholesome life. 

6.4.5 Development Control Rules and Planning 
•Standards are also being relaxed in case of EWS 
housing schemes undertaken by public agencies. 
This win make the schemes economically viable and 
also ensure effective use of scarce urban land. 

6.4.6 Government of India may consider allow¬ 
ing environmental improvement schemes in slums 
developed on its lands. 

6.4.7 Normal ceiling of expenditure per house¬ 
hold at Rs. 250 may be increased in case of 
slums whicb have come up in difficult terrains, viz. 
nrnrshy lands, hill slopes etc. 

6.4.8 The municipal bodies need change their 
outlook towards the slum-dwellers by treating the 
sanitization programmes as part of their regular 
development programmes, regular maintenance ^ of 
service infrastructure in slums and levy of and're¬ 
covery of appropriate user charges. 

6.5. Water Supply and Sanitation 

6.5.1 The miyiicipal bodies are hardly in a 
position to mobilize enough financial resources for 
capital investment. It is, therefore, necessary to 
establish Urban Infrastructure Bank contemplated 
by the Government of India, 



6.6. Transport 

6.6.1 Tlie strategy need aim at giving high 
priority to mass transportation and pedestrian 
movement. In case of large cities, Railways’ input 
by way of allocation of adequate resources for 
suburban railway system is crucial. The Planning 
Commission and the Railways need find sub¬ 
stantial funds for the purpose. 

6.7. Finance for Urban Development 

6.7.1 By and large the level of financial resources 
mobilised by the municipal corporations/councils 
cannot be stretched any further. They need as¬ 
sistance in terms of soft and long-term finances 
for capital investment in infrastructure projects. 

6.7.2 Urban development sector should get its 
due share in the financial allocations of the State 
and National Plans. The needs of various sectoral 
agencies working in the urban development field 
be considered in a comprehensive way with due 
regard to the intersectoral linkages. Metropolitan 
sub-plans be prepared to form a part of National/ 
State Five-Year Plans. 

6.7.3 Urban Infrastructure Banks be set-up 
to ensure adequate long-term lending institutional 
finance. 

6.7.4. Appropriate fiscal mea.sures such as levy 
of user charges be used for avoiding wasteful use 
of scarce re.sources—be that water or road in the 
central city. 


6.7.5 Rent Control Act and relevant Acts 
are being reviewed to provide for more realistic 
base for levying of property tax. 

6.8 Other Suggestions/Actions under-way 

6.8.1 State Cover,ument is contemplating esta¬ 
blishing an Institute of Urban Affairs which 
would carry out re.search af. well as impart train¬ 
ing to lower and middle level executives in 
municipal administration and other related fields of 
Urban Development. Some ITM may also consider 
starting new curriculum in the field of City Manage¬ 
ment. In our view, it would be helpful if such 
.State Institutes of Urban Development are set up in 
all the States of the Country, For this purpose 
the Central Government could provide required 
capital grants for creation of the institutes and 
other sizable recurring revenue grants to cover the 
recurring expenditure for their running and main¬ 
tenance. 

6.8.2 Census data-frame needs alterations to 
project more meaningful socio-economic data at micro 
level. Results of all the basic surveys carried 
out during census, as also those of economic 
census, be made readily available. Results of 
Annual Survey of Industries too, be made avail¬ 
able in proper time. 

6.8.3 Proper fr;une-work of monitoring stations, 
laboratories be established to constantly assess the 
environmental conditions in terms of levels of 
atmospheric pollution in the cities. 


PART n 

MATERIAL ON HOUSING POLICY 

HOUSING AND SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 
DEPARTMENT 

GOVERNMENT OF MAHARASHTRA 


REVIEW OF THE ON-GOING PROGRAMMES 

Before formulating housing programme, it would 
first be necessary to undertake an in-depth review 
of the housing programme implemented so far in 
the State. Some of the points worth noting in 
this context are :— 

(1) Bulk of the plan investment has gone 
towards construction of formal housing 
from Government and semi-Government 
agencies; but majority of the output has 
been contributed by the cooperatives and 
private sector. The Housing Board and 
MHADA together have been responsible 
for only about 1,5 lakh tenements over the 
last 35 years, with an average of 5000 
per year as again.st annual requirement 
of more than 60,000 dwelling units. The 
other public sector agency is the CIDCO 
for New Bombay, Nanded, Nasbik and 
Aurangabad. 


(2) Bulk of the housing constructed even by 
formal agencies, lias gone towards middle 
and higher income groups, either by direct 
allotment or by subsequent purchase. The 
poor have largely been left to their own 
devices for acquiring a house, or have 
been obliged to live in slums. 

IS) There is no long-term perspective for 
housing and urban infrastructure for the 
State as a whole. Housing plan has been 
treated as a series of schemes for various 
income categories to be e.xecuted with the 
help of nominal plan provisions and institu¬ 
tional finance, and hence, annual budget 
degenerates into and engineering exercise. 
There is no clear idea about the extent to 
which the efforts of the public sector 
agencies have contributed to meet the 
housing shortage in various urban areas. 



(4.) TJie housinu and urban development plan 
has not been related to the overall pro¬ 
jection of urbanisation in the State, im¬ 
plications of regional development, 

inveslincints in various industrial areas and 
growth centres, investments in hiterland 
of major towns, etc. Activities of the 
various agencies impinging on the housing 
sector such as Industries Oepartment, 

Local Bodies, Planning Authorities, Infra¬ 
structure Agencies and MHADA operat in 
relative isolation from each other and the 
State’s total Development Plan does not 
bring together their investments and pro¬ 
grammes. 

(5) Kousijjg plan is also not related to the play- 
ill'? ciip^ciiy of the bcncfic-iai'ics iu various 
income groups and there has been no de¬ 
liberate attempt to relate the cost of 
tivscHings to tlieir alfordability. This is 
lurihcr related to the failure to associate 
people’s voluntary agencies and the private 
sector with tlie public housing programme. 

f6) Slum Imorovement Programme has been 
regarded ‘as a purely temporal^ solution 
and attempts to sanitize existing environ¬ 
ment of thg slum-dwellers. It is not 
regarded as a part of the larger pro¬ 
blem of housing for tlie poor, as well _ as 
the phenomenon of migration to the cities. 
A permanent solution based on security 
of tenure and assistance of house construe- 
tion by the occupant is only now under 
formulation. 


CONSTRAINTS AND THE EFFORTS 

Based on secondary studies made by MHADA, the 
total housing shortage is estimated at 2.18 lakh umts, 
of wiiich 43,000 would be for replacing existing 
stock. The total requirement of housing has lo oe 
categorised into three elements viz. existing backlog, 
requirement of additional population and replacement 
demand for obsolescent houses, The approximate 
requirement of dwelling units for the 7th Plan is esti¬ 
mated to be 8.75 lakh dwelling units. It is estimated 
that during the 7th Plan, public sector agencies, in- 
dnding MHADA, CIDCO and local-level agencies 
wi’l be in a position to construct about 3.5 lakh un-its, 
while private sector and co-operatives are expect^ 
to contribute, rest of the requirement. This would 
still leave the housing shortage the same as_ it was m 
198!. The achievement of the target er.visaged for 
the public sector would itself call for dealing with a 
number of constraints, such as— 

(1) Availability of land and removal of con¬ 
straints on use of existing land, availabi¬ 
lity of water supply, sewerage, roads, electri¬ 
city and other urban infrastructure; 

f2) Availability of finance from various institu¬ 
tions and Government; 


(3) Availability of building materials in ade¬ 
quate measure; 

(4) Co-operation from various concerned agen¬ 
cies in charge of infrastructure as well as 
help from local bodies in building permis¬ 
sion and other support; 

(5) Organisational capacity of the public agen¬ 
cies in taking up planning and execution of 
housing programmes, and the willingness of 
local agencies to take over maintenance of 
these assets; 

(6) Change in orientation of public agencies for 
involving community at all levels of the 
programme and for helping beneficiaries to 
have access to loans, materials, technical 
assistance etc. for construction and repairs. 

It is necessary to prepare an overall housing 
perspective of atleast ten years to tackle housing 
shortage on the basis of secondary data, revealed 
preference of the people, projected rates of ur¬ 
banisation in different citie.s, major investments 
to be made by Central and State agencies, 
industrial location policies, etc. If should be realised 
again that it is not possible for Government to 
intervene directly in respect of all urban areas and 
public sector intervention has to be restricted to 
certain priority centres, identified on the basis 
of criteria like rate of urban growth, revealed 
demand for housing on-going and proposed in¬ 
dustrial activity, plan investments, availability of 
infrastrure, capacity of public agencies and local 
bodies, etc. A joint exercise has been carried out 
(o identify 10 growth centres for public sector 
housing activity on the basis of certain ranking 
criteria fol’owed by MHADA and State Planning 
Department. This has been irreorporated also in 
the project document for the Maharashtra Urban 
Development Project (MUDP). While the public 
sector would primarily operate in respect of growth 
centres, dovetailing investments of housing agencies, 
agencies responsible for investment in infrastruc¬ 
ture, local bodies ; urban local bodies in other 
areas should be encouraged to take up housing 
for different income groups, especially poor sections. 
They should be provided with help in the form of 
land acquisition, technical expertise for preparing 
housing schemes, access to finance and support at 
the State-level by way of guarantees for loans, 
planning experties and strengthening of local capa¬ 
bilities. This entire exercise can be monitored 
through Divisional Commissioner’s Committees set 
up under the chairmanship of the Divisional Com¬ 
missioners as part of the lYSH Programme. 

The total housing programme for the 7fh Plan is 
e.stimated to be of the order of R.s. 214 
crores for M.HADA and equivalent amount for 
CIDCO. A major portion of investment is ex¬ 
pected to be eenerated from financial institutions, 
beneficiary contributions and internal resources. 
Apart from this, an investment of Rs. 280 crores 
Avould be made under Bomba:y Urban Development 
Proiect (BUDP) in the Bombav Metropolitan 
Region, It is hoped that by the end of the 



7th Five-Year Plan, lire second BUDP and first 
jViUDP for other major cities can be started. 

SLUM IMPROVEMENT 

As regards Slum Improvement, it is estimated that 
the total slum population is of the order of 65 
Jakhs in diifereiU major cities. It is estimated that 
about 38 lakhs population has been covered till 
the end of the 6th Plan, leaving about 27 
lakhs yet to be covered. In order to cover the 
remaining population at a cost of Rs. 300 per 
capita expenditure will be of the order of Rs. 71 
crores. As against this, a provision of only Rs. 30 
crores has been made during the 7th Plan and this 
will cover only 35 per cent of the remaining slum 
population by the end of the 7th Plan period. The 
scheme is co-ordinated by the MHADA at the State 
level and executed primarily by the local bodies. 
Taking into account the recommendations made by 
the Task Force on Shelter the State. Government is 
reorienting the Slum Improvement Programme in a 
variety of ways. In respect of slums on which there 
are no major reservations and which have come upto 
1980, it is proposed to give tenure to the slum 
co-operatives and Home Improvement Loans. One 
lakh slum families will be covered under BUDP 
and a significant number in other major cities 
during this Plan period. In respect of slums, which 
are required to be shifted on account of public 
works, Slum Relocation Schemes are planned by 
the provision of devejoped sites. A major Slum 
Relocation Project of 5,000 families has been com¬ 
pleted in Pune. Similar schemes are planned for 
about 15,000 families in Bombay. Plots or dwelling 
units arc offered on hire-purchase basis with subsidy 
from Slum Improvement I’rogramme. In respect of 
slums regarding which tenure cannot be given o.n 
account of current policy, environmental im¬ 
provement is done as per approved norms. So 
far it has been possible to cover only 50 cities 
and it has not been possible to extend the pro¬ 
gramme to cities having a population less than 
50,000 owing to shortage of funds. A number 
of problems has been faced in the execution of 
the programme, including— 

(a) Non-availability of space for construction 
of latrines and other public utilities. 

(b) Difficulty in enjoyment of amenities by 
slum-dwellers as off-site infrastructure is 
not extended upto slum by local bodies. 

(c) Difficulty in the provision of street-lights 
owing to local problems and inadequate 
provision of funds. 

(d) Difficulty in improving private slums due 
to the legal difficulties. 

(e) Difficulty in upgrading slums which are 
situated on hilltops and other difficult areas. 

(f) Progressive deterioration of services owing 
to poor maintenance by local bodie,s due 
to shortage of funds and non-collection 


of service charges. It is necessary to revise 
per capita norm for Slum Improvement and 
also revise present basis for providing ame¬ 
nities by including certain portion of off-site 
infrastructure and also recovering mainte¬ 
nance cost to some extent, it is necessary 
to combine provision of amenities and grant 
of tenure as much as possib/e and also ouild 
in an element of cost recovery. 

Ihe programme should be implemented ojr the basis 
or a long-term Master Plan for upgrading slums and 
provision, of low income housing m each city, betting 
up of Peoples Participation in bheher Cells in major 
Corporations with the help or Plan granis is expect¬ 
ed to contribute to some extent in greater mvol- 
vemeiit of local bodies and community in implement¬ 
ing the programme during 7tli Plan period. 
Simultaneously, it is necessary to make efforts to 
reduce further growth of slums by various long¬ 
term measures related to growth of cities and migra¬ 
tion. 


URBAN LAND POLICY AND INCENTIVE FOR 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION—ROLE OF PUBLIC 
SECTOR 

The nexus between the land policy and the access of 
the poor to adequate shelter need to be appreciated. 
The Government of India has suggested a series of 
measures in the field of urban land policy for adop¬ 
tion by the State Government and these have been 
endorsed by the Council of State Housing Mhiisters 
in early 1983. In pursuit of this, the Slate Government 
should make available sufficient lands under UL (C 
& R) Act or other lands of the Revenue Department 
to the MHADA for execution of housing schemes. 
At the same time, genuine co-operatives oi the lower 
income categories should be encouraged by the allot¬ 
ment of land as per existing policy at concessional 
rates in different urban areas, in addition, MHADA 
and CIDCO should be encouraged to acquire lands 
in terms of their existing land acquisition procedures. 
The local bodies should be encouraged to take up Sites 
and Services Schemes in respect of lands available with 
them or allotted to them, with technical assistance 
from MHAD.A and access to institutional li nance. At 
the same time, the public agencies and Revenue De¬ 
partment should be obliged to take a complete inven¬ 
tory of all the available vacant lands and prepare a 
time-bound plan for the utilisation of these lands, pre¬ 
vent encroachment or inappropriate utilisation. Exist¬ 
ing building regulations and planning standards need 
to be suitable-reorientcd in order to promote efficient 
land use and low income housing and also in order 
to reduce the cost of the utility network, in view 
of its inclusion in the 20-Point Programme, a syste¬ 
matic study of urban land prices prevalent in urban 
areas should be undertaken with the help of Town and 
Country Planning Organisation and a system of land 
price publication should be established by the Direc¬ 
torate of Statistics. This would help to estimate the 
extent of unwarranted increase in the price of urban 
land and built-up area and help to device suitable 
measuring for arresting the increase. Ultimately, of 
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course, the only answer to the reduction of land price 
is to increase the supply of developed house sites 
through the efforts of public agencies and coopera¬ 
tives as well as by the provisions of urban infrastruc¬ 
ture and to encourage construction on these sites by 
providing access to credit and materials. 

A related point in this context is the extent of incen¬ 
tives to be provided to the private sector for housing. 
The Working Group set up by the Ministry of Works 
and Housing in 1981 has made a number of recom¬ 
mendations, which have been endorsed by the Council 
of State Housing Ministers. These relate to— 

(a) Fiscal concessions to individuals, co-opera¬ 
tives and builders; 

(b) Concession for mobilisation of household 
savings for agencies concerned with housing 
finance; 

(c) Tax benefits for construction of residential 
houses; 

(d) Certain legal steps like the amendment of 
the Rent Control Act, Urban Ceiling Legis¬ 
lation, liberalisation of building regulations 
and planning standards. In order to pro¬ 
mote private housing activity take certain 
penal steps like higher taxation of vacant 
land and tax on speculative profits; 

(ej Allotment of land at concessional rates to 
Co-operatives and arranging for supply of 
finance and materials to the Co-operatives. 

(f) Arrange for adequate supply of building 
materials like cement, steel, bricks, etc. and 
provision of material stores for assisting low- 
income housing construction. 

(g) Encouragement to voluntary agencies in¬ 
volved in housing and slum up-gradation for 
the low income communities on the pattern 
of Hyderabad. 

As emphasised in the Sixth Plan document and in other 
Working Group Study by the Government of India, 
public housing agencies should concentrate largely on 
the provision of developed sites with preponderant pro¬ 
portion of the sites going to the poorer sections. Gov¬ 
ernment should provide funds mainly for schemes of 
land acquisition and development and provision of ex¬ 
ternal and internal infrastructure and regard itself a 
facilitator of housing activity, rather than a builder. 
Simultaneuosly, the allottees should be provided with 
access to credit materials and technical assistance in 
order to activise their dormant savings. Local bodies 
should be encouraged to assist these housing efforts. 
In this way, even the existing investments can result 
in substantially larger output of dwelling units, given 
liberalised planning standards and regulations, reduc¬ 
tion of excessive social facility standards, flexible de¬ 
signs and layouts, promotion of higher density, relaxa¬ 
tion of Rent Control Legislation, support to local 
housing finance institutions, encouragement of volun¬ 
tary agencies, etc. 


REPAIJR AISD RLCONSTRUCIION PROGKAIVL 

ME 

It is not sufficiently recognised that the repair and 
renL.wai or exisimg nousmg siocK and envno^iment is 
as muen an element m nousmg as new housing, 
/xccorumg to stuaies undertaKen oy me HUDCO, the 
average cost ol repan to rehabhitaie 1 sq. m. of 
plmin area, is less than that or new construction. The 
cost per houschord shelter is also less j#i the case of 
repair man new construction. 

A major scheme of Repair and Reconstruction ol 
aoout .iUjUUU Old and duapidaied huudings in tlie 
nomoay istand is in progress smee lyoy. A special 
hand has been Ouiit out of cessed cojQtributions from 
lanoiuids and tenants, statutory contributions from 
Uovermnent and Municipal Corporation and other 
Dudgc’iary support. Aimually, over Ks. 2o crores are 
at present bemg spent on structural repairs of build¬ 
ings, reconstruciion ot bundmgs beyond ecouomie re¬ 
pairs and construction oi trausiL tenements, while 
il has been possible to repair over 8,UL)U buildings so 
lar, me pace ol reconstruevion has ueeessarny oeen 
stow on account ol problems of land acquisition, 
sUortage oi resources, problem of trausit tenements 
and the limited organisational capacity of the 
MtlADA. il IS esinnaied that it win cost over 
Rs. 2,UU0 crores to reconstruct ah the cessed build¬ 
ings and further Rs. 5U0 crores to* construct adequate 
number of transit tenements dui'ing reconstruction. 

Recognising the magnitude of (he problem, Go¬ 
vernment has enacted a legislation to permit acquisi¬ 
tion of the cessed buildmgs and transfer of ownership 
to tlie tenant co-operalivcs and further helping them 
to take up Repair/Reconstructiop with institutional 
finance. Certain portion of the Prime Ministers 
grants is being utilised for this programme, as well 
as loan assistance to the tenants. HUDCO has been 
asked to revise its guidelines for supporting Repair 
and Reconstruction Programme. The scope of the 
scheme has now been broadened to take up Urban 
Renewal Programme in selected neighbourhoods to 
lake mto account Repair and Reconstruction and 
Upgradatiori of Services. Government has also re¬ 
laxed DC Rules and also enhanced FSl for the pur¬ 
pose of accommodating all the original inhabitagits 
of the cessed building. A major problem faced in 
construction of additional transit tenements is to find 
adequate surplus land at reasonable distance from 
the Bombay island. 

The programme can be expanded to other major 
cities also. Finajnce has to be provided for repairs 
at local level. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 

Besides the Sites and Services Programme, the 
public agencies should also make a vigorous attempt 
to reduce the cost of housing and build low-cost 
dwellings for EWS. This calls for innovative build¬ 
ing techniques to reduce use of scarce materials and 
maxitnuni use of locally available materials, particu¬ 
larly in the case of Rural Housing. It also requires 
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icvjsion ol the standards and specifications relating 
to iaiici ase, fioor space, quality of fipish, utilities, 
durability of materials etc. Urban local bodies have 
a big role to play in enabling construction of low- 
cost housing by public agencies and tire private sector. 

Ill terms of specific support from the Government 
of India, the following actions are needed ;— 

f 1 j Fiscal and monetary ipcentives for stimulat¬ 
ing private housing activity on the fines 
suggested in the Mukherjee Committee 
Report as well as report of the National 
Institute of Public Finance. 

(2) Larger iuliow of institutional finance for 
housing from LlC, GIC, Ull and Commer¬ 
cial Banks afid requiring these institutions 
to adopt income and cost ceilings smiilar to 
HUDCO. 

(3 ) Suitable modification in the Urban Land 
(Ceiling and Regulation) Act, after eva¬ 
luating experience of Maharashtra and 
other States, in order to enable utilisation 
of all the vacant lands. 

(4) Early actio,n tO' set up a National Flousing 
Bank and start similar shelter finance insti¬ 


tutions at State level, larger iufiow ol tunds 
from financial market as well as inter¬ 
national agencies for housing. 

(5) Early approval to the Maharashtra Urban 
Development Project for extending to all 
the major cities of Maharashtra, the Sites 
and Service and Slum Upgradalion Pro¬ 
gramme of Greater Bombay . 

(6) Greater dissemination of inforaiation re¬ 
lating to various techniques of construction 
of housing, layout of neighbourhoods, use 
of materials, systems of hnancing, manage¬ 
ment of services etc. and support for up¬ 
grading capability of personnel of housipg 
and municipal agencies. 

(7) Revision of the present guidelines for Slum 
Improvement Programme at the Central 
level to keep it on ihe lines of the Slum 
Upgradatiun Scheme followed in Bombay 
and Madras. 

(8) Systematic eifort to implement recommenda¬ 
tions of the Task Force op Shelter set up 
by the Planning Conrmissiop in 1983. 


PART m 

NOTE ON RESOURCE NEEDS OF THE 
BOMBAY METROPOLITAN REGION 


RESOURCE NEEDS OF BOMBAY 

I. Bombay in National Economy 

Bombay is undoubtedly one of the world cities 
today. This position is attained on account of its 
diversified economic base : industries, financial ipsti- 
tutioiis, port, public and corporate sector headquar¬ 
ters, and the like. The position and importance of 
Bombay in the national perspective cannot be over¬ 
stated. The Region accounts for 9.17 per cent of 
the total manufacturipg employment and 24 per cent 
of the total value added from manufacturing of the 
country during 1980. Bombay port handles over 
30 per cent of country’s port traffic, and its airport 
handles 58 per cent of international traffic. 

The pre-eminence of Bombay in the national eco¬ 
nomy has also reflected in the pheporaena] growth 
of population, of Bombay. Bombay, which was a city 
of 2.9 million in 1951, has nov/ crossed 8.2 million, 
and continues to grow at a rale of about 4 per cent 
per annum. It is estimated that the population of 
Bombay Metropolivan Region, which was 11 million 
in 1981, would grow to 19.8 million by 2001. This 
implves an addition of about 3.5 lakh persops per 
year. Out of this, nearly 50 per cent is due to net 
immigration. Further, out of total immigrants, those 
from "the States other than Maharashtra account for 
nearly 58 per cent. It includes about 15 per cent 


from Gujarat, 13.5 per cent from Uttar Pradesh and 
17 per cent from Southern States. 

2. Planning jor Infrastructure 

Planning and provision of infrastructure for such 
population growth (the annual addition itself is 
bigger than the total population of many cities) is a 
very resource intensive task. The plannipg strategy 
in BMR painstakingly endeavours to. seek cost-mini¬ 
mising solutions to problems of infrastructure provi¬ 
sion. Despite these etfoits, it is experienced that it 
is extremely difficult to generate resources necessary 
for the provision of infrastructure to sustain the eco- 
pomic growth by the local authorities or by the State 
Governmen’t. In this context, Bombay’s problems 
deserve special attention of the Government of 
India. 

3. Planning Strategy 

Historically, the cenlic oi: development in Bombay 
has been at the southern tip of Bombay island. Con- 
tipued concentration of employment a't this location 
and extended growth of suburbs, has now reached a 
stage where sustaining the expected growth along 
the same spatial pattern would require extensive in¬ 
vestment in infrastructure such as underground rail¬ 
ways, elevated road network, and long distance con- 
veyapee of water. The State Government and the 
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BMRDA have therefore decided to reorient the 
growth from a mono-centric pattern of development 
to a poly-uucleated patter#! of growth. Studies indi¬ 
cate that the latter can significantly economise on 
provision of basic infrastructure without hampering 
the growth momentum of Bombay’s economy. This 
planping strategy is embodied in the statutory Re¬ 
gional Plan prepared under the Maharashtra Re¬ 
gional and Town Planning Act, 1966. Development 
of new growth centres such as New Bombay, Bandra- 
Kui'la Commercial Complex, and Kalyan Complex, 
is being vigorously promoted. However to promote 
such a pattern of development, it is pecessary to create 
certain key infrastructure to accelerate growth of such 
new centres. 

4. Sectoral Resource Requirements 

Given the magnitude of growth in Bombay Metro¬ 
politan Region, resource requirements in key sectors 
for the 7th Plan period and for the period thereafter 
till 2001 have been estimated by BMRDA. These 
estimates are given in Table No. 1. 

TABLE NO. 1 

SECTORWlSE estimated PUBLIC INVESTMENT FOR 
the period UPTO 2001 IN BOMBAY 
METRO POLI IAN REGION 

(Rs. in crores) 



Invest- 

Invest- 

Total 


inent for 

ment for 

Invest- 


1985-86 

1990-91 

meat 

Sector 

to 

1989-90 
i.e. 7th 
Plan 

to 

2000-2001 


— 

2 

3 

4 


1. Shelter and Associated Urban Development— 


(fl) Housing 

353 

1632 

1985 

(b') Slum Upgradation . 

148 

116 

264 

(c) Urban Renewal 

125 

1675 

1800 

(4) Off-site infrastructure 
and social facilities . 

156 

428 

58-i 

Sub-Total . 

782 

3851 

4633 

Transport — 




(a) Roads and Bridges 

418 

611 

1029 

(6) passenger Road 
Transport 

58 

90 

148 

(c) Railways 

295 

727 

1022 

Id) Inland Water Trans¬ 
port 

50 

40 

90 

(e) Port Development . 

563 

Nil 

563 

(/) Air Transport 

90 

N.A. 

90 

Sub-Total 

1474 

1468 

2942 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3. Telecommunications . 

1472 

9528 

11,000 

4. Water Supply and Environmental Sanitation 

— 


(a) Water Supply and 
Sewerage 

1185 

1291 

2476 

(b) Solid Waste Manage¬ 
ment and Environ¬ 
mental Protection . 

73 

229 

302 

Sub-Tolal 

1158 

1520 

2778 

5. Growth Centres 

59 

10 

69 

Total 

5045 

lb,ill 

21,422 


These resource requirements amounting to Rs. 21,422 
crores for 2001 when compared with tne overall avail¬ 
ability of resources make tne case for Central assistance 
obvious. For instance, as against the required invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 5045 crores for the 7th Plan period, the 
Slate’s entire 7th Plan allocation is Rs. 10,500 crores. 
Some of the key projects and their resource require¬ 
ments are given below : 

4.1 Transport.' —^Road Network : The State Public 
Works Department after carrying out comprehensive 
transportation studies for Bombay Metropolitan 
Region has identified four important road develop¬ 
ment projects. They are briefly described below 
along with tlieir resource requirements:— 

(i) East Island Freeway. —The eastern road- 

corridor of Bombay carries heavy goods tra¬ 
ffic originating in the Port. It is necessary 
to augment tlie capacity of this corridor in 
various phases from 1987 to 2001. The 
total cost of East Island Freeway has been 
estimated to be around Rs. 250 crores. 

(ii) Second Thane Creek Bridge. —^The capacity 
of existing 4-lane Thane Creek Bridge which 
is 30,000 peu/day, needs to be urgently 
augmented as the traffic along this alignment 
in year 2001 is expected to be 1,17,800 peu/ 
day. The cost of this new bridge is estimated 
to be around Rs. 40 crores. 

(iii) West Island Freeway. —^The existing western 
corridor in the island city of Bombay is over 
loaded, and does not have much spare capa¬ 
city to cope with the increase in traffic over 
next li decade. It is, therefore, necessary 
to build new West Island Freeway connecting 
Narimap Point, Hajiali, Bandra and Kala- 
nagar. The total cost of the new West Is¬ 
land Freeway at the level of 1985 prices is 
Rs. 206 crores. The important component 
of the West Island Freeway is the bridge 
from Worli to Bandra. The cost of Worli 
to Kalanagar Section including the construc¬ 
tion of the bridge, is about Rs. 82 crores. 
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(iv) Bombay Mainland Link Bridge. —In addi¬ 
tion to the existiiHg road connection between 
Bombay and New Bombay, according to the 
study carried out by CRRI and a High 
Power Steering Group appointed under the 
chairmanship of Shri J. R. D. Tata a trans¬ 
harbour link connecting Bombay and New 
Bombay between Sewri and Nhava is consi¬ 
dered necessary. The total cost of this pro¬ 
ject has been estimated to be Rs. 510 crores. 

(v) Rail Transport. —Suburban rail transport 
in Bombay plays an hiiportant role as about 
80 per cent of passenger-trips in Bombay 
are carried by public transport systems. 
With the growth and expansion of develop¬ 
ment in the Bombay Metropolitan Region, 
certain key projects which improve the effi¬ 
ciency and expand the network of subur¬ 
ban railways, have become essential. These 
arc listed below :— 

TABLE NO. 2 

(Rs. in crores) 


I. East- West Corridor 

(1) Mankhurd-Belapur line .... 150 

(2) Bandra-Kurla link .... 95 

(3) Bclapur-Panvel line .... 65 

II. Sixth Corridor 

(1) Bandra-Andheri additional pair of lines . 63 

(2) Remaining portion of Sixth corridor . 314 

in. Optimisation of suburban Services , . , 250 

IV. Electrification of Diva Panvel ... 6 

V. Railway lines in New Bombay 

(1) Upgradationof Kalwa-Turbhc-Belapur line 40 

(2) Belapur-Uran line . . . . 45 

TOTAL . . 1,028 


(vi) Inland Water Transport. —^Though Bombay 
has been bestowed with a long coast-line 
water transport is not currently being used 
cither for passenger or goods traffic. It is 
proposed to harness this resource for move¬ 
ment of goods and passengers more efficiently. 
Construction of a jetty at Vashi including 
terminal facilities for passengers and the re¬ 
quisite fleet for passengers water transport 
across the harbour, is expected to cost 
around Rs. 50 crores during the 7th Plan. 

4.2 Telecommunications. —Efficient telecommuni¬ 

cation has a very important role to play, particularly in 
the context of the planning strategy which aims at de¬ 
centralisation of trade, offices, and other tertiary acti¬ 
vities. A considerable amount of investment is neces¬ 
sary to improve the telecommunication facilities in 


Bombay in general, and also for providing efficient 
linkages between Bombay and New Bombay. The 
long-term resource requirements in this sector are 
estimated to be Rs. 11,000 crores. 

4.3. Other Sectors. —In other sectors viz. shelter, 
growth centres, water supply, etc. State Government 
and local authorities are making significant efforts at 
increased investment through IDA assisted projects. 
However, due to current formula of on-lending the 
IDA credit to State Government, only 35 per cent of 
the project cost is received as IDA credit (that too not 
on the soft terms). As 65 per cent of the project in¬ 
vestment has to be largely mobilised by the State Go¬ 
vernment and the local authorities, it puts limitations 
on the scale of investments. In sectors which are 
traditionally considered responsibility of State and 
Local Governments such as shelter, water supply and 
sanitation, road transport, etc. there is a need to have 
a scheme of Central assistance, particularly when a 
city hke Bombay performs many functions which 
transcend its geographic boundary. 

5. Priority 

The resource needs of the Bombay Metropolitan 
Region estimated to be Rs. 21,422 crores are indeed 
of a taU order. Although for some sectors, especially 
Telecommunications, it may be possible to generate 
a large part of the resources from the open market, 
for others the resources wiU have to come mainly from 
the Five-Year Plans. It is, however, acknowledged 
that in view of the overall resource constraints in our 
economy it is unlikely that the resources of such mag¬ 
nitude would be forthcoming in the near future. It is 
therefore necessary to identify key investment pro¬ 
jects and assign priorities. Following are some of the 
projects that deserve high priority :— 

(1) East-West Rail Corridor—first phase— 
Bandra-Kurla link, 

(2) Optimisation/Sixth Corridor/North-South 
Corridor in New Bombay, 

(3) East and West Island Freeways, 

(4) Telecommunication in New Bombay, 

(5) Water Source Development. 

It is hoped that the Commission will appreciate the 
importance and urgency of the investments indicated 
above for sustaining economic vitality of this great 
city. The Commission is requested to recommend 
to Government of India allocation of adequate re¬ 
sources for the development of Bombay Metropolitan 
Region. 
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MANIPUR 


COMPREHENSIVE MEMORANDUM ON UR¬ 
BANISATION IN MANIPUR 


INTRODUCTION 

1. Manipur is a hill girt state situated in the North 
Eastern Boarder ol India, the state covers an area 
of 22,356 sq. kms. (about half of the Haryana State) 
and encirded oy iiigii hill ranges with a small valley 
in the centre. Physiographicaily the state can be 
divided into two distinct zones (1) Valley region with 
3 districts (2) HiU region with 5 districts. The valley 
spreading over an area of 1843 sq. kms. is situated at 
an attitude of 788 mtrs. above M.S.L. and the hill 
areas at the varying height of 1000—3000 mtrs. above 
M.S.L. Politically the state is divided into 8 adminis¬ 
trative districts and 28 sub-divisions. 

2. There is no water and railway transport system 
to link the state with other states of India. There is 
daily air service between Imphal and Calcutta via 
Silchar & Imphal and Delhi via Gauhati, Bagdogra and 
Patna. The National Highway No. 39 and No. 53 
connect the state with the rest of the country. The 
road transport is the only linkage for the state. The 
average length of roads is only about 21 kms. per 100 
sq. kms, of area as against on all India average of 
55 kms. 

3. The per capita consumption of power is only 
12.40 Kwh. (1981-82) against all India average of 
135 Kwh, (1980-81). Out of the 2035 villages in 
the state only 516 have been electrified so far. And 
the use of power for industrial purposes is marginal. 
Now with the commissioning of Loktak Hydro Elec¬ 
tric Power (105 Megwatt) and completion of the dis¬ 
tribution system the condition of the power supply 
may be improved. 

4. In so far as urban water supply is concerned the 
major problem continued to be in respect of supply¬ 
ing drinking water to Imphal City. Even though a 
number of schemes have been taken up, the present 
capacity is only of the order of 7.2 million gallons per 
day against the requirement of 11.7 million gallons per 
day. At present other 31 towns are covered at the 
rural standard. Augmentation works are therefore 
necessary for water supply at the urban standard up¬ 
grading from 10 gphd. to 20/25 gphd. during the 7th 
Plan period. In so far as rural water supply is con¬ 
cerned, the state had 1280 problem villages, By the 
end of the Sixth Plan period it is expected to cover 
845 villages. The Seventh Plan has to provide all the 


remaining problem villages with water supply facili¬ 
ties. 

5. The Imphal Valley is flooded frequently by tiie 
over flow or the river flowing from the surrounding 
lulls of Manipur. Even the slight spell of monsoon 
rain causes flood to the Imphal town in particular and 
valley in general since there is no proper drainage 
system, ihe state has two main basins viz, the 
Barak river basin and Manipur River basin. The 
major rivers in the Manipur valley traverses from 
north to south through the valley and drain into 
Burma. The major rivers aie (1) Imphal, (2) Iril, 
(3) Nambul, (4) Nambol, (5) Heirok, (6) Sekmai, 
(7) Thoubal, (8) Khuga, (9) Merakhong, (10) 
Wangjing and (11) Kongba. 

6. these rivers during their courses through the 
valley causes flood during rainy seasons and damages 
large properties and standing crops. These flood pro¬ 
blems are controlled mostly by construction of river 
embankments, improvement of embankment and drain¬ 
age channels, construction of sluices and bank protec¬ 
tion works etc. subsequent to the devastating flood in 
1966. During the 7th Plan period a total of Rs. 27.30 
crores has been proposed for strengthening and cons¬ 
truction of 200 kms. of embankment, 250 kms. of 
drainage and 500 kms. of bank protection mainly in 
three valley districts of Imphal, Thoubal, and Bishnu- 
pur. 

7. Regarding the urban drainage scheme, it is pro¬ 
posed to take up surface drainage in Imphal area as 
well in the other small towns. Master Plan for Imphal 
area is in the finalisation stage. Similarly drainage 
Master Plan for other towns are to be prepared and 
take up phasewise during the 7th Plan period ‘Top 
Priority’ is being given to the on going scheme of 
Imphal namely, the Naga Nallah drainage and Imphal 
bazar area. Further, areas like Babupara, JaU, Old 
Lambulane and New Secretariat areas by remodelling 
and improving the existing drainage scheme. Further, 
Lamphelpat township, which was developed on the 
low lying area needs pumping arrangement and has 
been included in the priority list. 

8. There is no proper sewerage and sanitation in 
Imphal and other urban areas of Manipur. As per 
decade programme (1981-1991) it was proposed to 
provide sanitary facilities to 80% of the urban popu¬ 
lation and 25% of rural population by March 1991. 



Imphal city is to be provided 100% coverage by sewe¬ 
rage system along with the Ueatment plant during the 
Seventh Plan. It is proposed to adopt low cost sani¬ 
tation scheme of water seal pour flush latrines with 
provision of septic tanks first and gradually convert 
them into sewerage system. For other 31 towns also 
it is proposed to cover by low cost sanitation scheme 
to a population of 2 lakhs (60%). Regtirding rural 
sanitation, it is proposed to cover about 3.13 lakhs of 
rural population (25%) by low cost sanitation in the 
Decade Programme. 

9. Tire state has sizeable percentage of the popula¬ 
tion living below the poverty line. Considering a 
daily minimum per capita calorie intake of 2,400 in 
rural areas and 2,100 population and 59% of the 
urban population were living below the poverty line 
in 1980-81. Compared with the all India average, 
the per capita income of Manipur is apparently low. 
In 1982-83 the per capita income of Manipur is 
Rs. 1,365/- as against the all India average of 
Rs. 1,890/- at current price. The corresponding 
figure at 1970-71 price were Rs. 544/- of Manipur as 
against 712/- of Ail India respectively. 

JO. The Net State Domestic Product (NSDP) of the 
state reveals that the economy of Manipur is agrarian 
in character. In 1981 census, agriculture accounted 
for 67% of the total workers. In terms if income 
generation too, the primary sector accounts for a size¬ 
able part, about 55% of the total NSDP. The contri¬ 
bution of large scale manufacturing industry is till date, 
negligible. The percentage contribution of primary, 
secondary and tertiary sectors of economy to total 
NSDP are indicated below :— 


Year 

Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

1960-61 

55 .68 

10.32 

34.00 

1965-66 . 

50,23 

10.35 

39.37 

1973-74 . 

52 .73 

10.50 

36.77 

1977-78 . 

55.15 

9.43 

35 .42 


DEMOGRAPHIC PA TTERN 

11. The total population of Manipur in 1981 is 
14.21 lakhs persons in 32 towns and 2035 villages. 
Two third of this total population reside in the Mani¬ 
pur Ccntial Valley having an area of only 1843 sq. 
kms. The projected population of Manipur in 1986 
and 1991 arc 16.37 lakh and 18.87 lakh respectively. 
The projected population of Manipur upto 1991 is 
given below as Table I. 


i'ABLE i 

projected population of MANIPUR FROM 1971 
TO 1991 AS ON 1ST MARCH AND 1ST OCTOBER 

Population (In lakhs) as on 


Year 

1st 

Marcli 

1st 

October 

1971. 

10 .70 

10.88 

1976. 

12.33 

12 .54 

1981, 

14,2i 

14.45 

1986. 

16.37 

16.65 

1991. 

18.87 

19.18 


Source: Directorate of Economics Statistics Department, 

12. Majority of the people are Manipuri Hindus 
known as Meifeis while the hill areas are inhabitated 
by as maity as 29 tribes which may be broadly divided 
into two groups as Nagas and Kukies. Out of the 
State’s total population of 14.21 about 10.45 Igkhs 
persons consisting 13.56% are in Urban areas as 
agains/t 23.73% of all India level. Distribution of 
rural and urban population in Manipur State during 
1981 is given at the following table — 

TABLE II 


Area in sq. Kms. 

Population 
in lakhs 

P. C. to 
total 

population 

P. C. 
growth 
rate 
during 
1971-81 

Manipur . 

22,204 .50 

Rural- 10.45 

73 .56% 

11.48%' 

State 

151.50 

Urban -3.75 

26 .44% 

163.77% 

TOTAL . 

22,356 

14.20 

100 .00 

32.46% 


SEX RATIO & LITERACY RATE 

13. in 1971 the average sex ratio in eight towns of 
Manipur is 984 females per every 1000 males. Nam- 
bol and Thoubal towns have high sex ratio of 1063 
and 1032 females per 1000 males respectively. But 
ill hill towns like Sonapati, Churachandpur and 
Taraenglong the sex ratio are 804, 829 and 863 
females per thousands males respectively. In 1981 
the literacy rate of Manipur is 41.52 percent and the 
literacy, rate of urban areas of Manipur is 51.08 per¬ 
cent. The literacy rate in hill towns of Manipur are 
still higher. In hill towns like Ukhrul, Churachand¬ 
pur and Tainenglong the literacy rate are 65.72%; 
57.39% and 48.75% respectively. 

URBANISATION IN MANIPUR 

14. After industrialisation rapid urbanisation be¬ 
comes the major phenomena in most of the countries 
of the world. Due to pull factor of the city in term 
of emplovmenf, educational, medical and other facili¬ 
ties, people are migrating from rural areas to the urban 
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areas and froin small towns to bigger cities. The 
town in turn can not provide sufficient facilities and 
service to the influx population. The situation is not 
the exception in the context of Manipur also. Imphal 
is the capital city of Manipur and being the seat of 
administration from the ancient time attracts people 
from all parts of the State and India- 

TREND OF URBANISATION 

15. The trend of urbanisation in Manipur is not so 
regular due to change of urban areas. In 1961 there 
w'as only one town, Imphal in the whole of Manipur 
with 67,717 persons in an area of 17.48 sq. kins. In 
1971 census the urban population has increased to 
1,41,492 in eight towns with a area of 36.7.'! sq. kms. 
constituting 13.25% of the State’s total population as 
against 19.87% of all India level. thjring 1981, 
urban population of Manipur rose to 3,75,215 persons 
in 35 towns forming 26.4% of the total State’s popu¬ 
lation as against all India’s 23.73%. The decadal 
growth rate during 1971-81 is 163.77% which is 
rather high. 

TABLE 3 


Year 

Total 

Total 

P.C. of 

P. C. Variation 


Urban 

Urban 

Urban 

of urban 


area 

Popula¬ 

open to 

population 


in sq. 

tion 

populat icn 


... . ... 

kms. 

iu(Ot)O) 



1941 . 

19.52 

99 .70 

19.47 

(+) 12.67 

1951 . 

3.20 

2.80 

0.50 

(■ ■) 4345 .00* 

1961 . 

17.48 

67 .70 

6.81 

(+) 3145.00** 

1971 . 

36.73 

141 .73 

13.25 

(+) 108.95 

1981 . 

. 151.50 

375 .46 

26 .44 

(b) 163.77 


(approx.) 

*Due to reduction of urban area. 

* * Due to extension of more ur ban a reas. 


18. The major problem of the state is that of [he 
unemployment. It is indeed considered the root cause 
of the problem of poverty. As a matter of fact, the 
number of persons on the live register of the employ¬ 
ment exchanges has been growing up rapidly. The 
unemployed number which was 77,705 only in 1978- 
79 rose to 1,88,676 in 1984-85. About half of the 
registrants rose under matrics and the rest were matri¬ 
culates and above. Unemployment specially among 
the educated is therefore mounting. In the present 
economic scenario of the state, there is little or no 
scope for generation of large scale employment oppor¬ 
tunities in industrial field. The state government has 
therefore stressed the need to give greater emphasis on 
self employment schemes. The nos. of unemployed 
persons on the live register as on 1985 is given 
below ;— 


TABLE 4 


Nos. of Nos. of 
Year TLegistrants candidates 

in the live placed to 
Register employment 


1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 8! 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 


77,705 54.3 

19,130 695 

1,15,546 703 

1,36,464 1478 

1,53,691 955 

1,76,931 644 

1,88,679 N.A. 


Source 


Difectoratc of Employment Exchange. 


19. In urban areas government service is the main 
source of employment in Manipur. In 1982 the total 
employee of Manipur Government was 43,881. The 
trend of employment in different offices of Manipur 
government is given below ;— 


TABLE 5 


IMPORTANT TREND & WORKING FORCE 

16. Most of the towns of Manipur arc predominently 
industry-cum-service towns where government service 
is the main source of employment. Some towns are 
agriculture towns engagmg majority surface working 
population in primary sector. Women are mostly en¬ 
gaged ill household industry mainly handloom. Majo¬ 
rity of the people migrating from rural areas and from 
small towns are job for government service. 

17. During 1981, the percentage of workers to total 
population of Manipur is 41.68%. And in the urban 
areas the percentage of workers is 33.36% of the 
total urban population. The participation rate of 
urban areas of the hill districts are fairly high where 
more than 50% of the total urban population are in 
working group. One particular thing is that female 
participation rate is very high in hill towns of Manipur 
where more than 60% of the workers are female who 
are mostly engaged in Agricultural pursuits and house¬ 
hold industry. 


trend of employment in MANIPUR GOVT. OFFICES 


Nos. of 

Year 

Government 


Employees 

1966 .... 

17,554 

1968 .... 

19,042 

1970 .... 

20,506 

1972 .... 

21,038 

1974 .... 

22,976 

1976 .... 

23,991 

1980 .... 

36,723 

1982 .... 

43,881 


HOUSING/SHELTER 

20. During the census 1971 there were a total num¬ 
ber of 2,15,818 census houses in Manipur. Out of 
this 78.88% were residential houses, and the remain¬ 
ing are used for other uses. Out of the usual houses 
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1,89,468 houses were in rural area and 26,350 houses 
were in urban area. In 1981 the number of houses 
increased to 303,015 houses, out of this 228,265 
houses are in rural areas and 74,750 houses are in 
urban area. Out of the total houses 70.80% are resi¬ 
dential houses, remaining houses are used for other 
uses. 

21. The state has since been making continuous 
ellorts to provide better housing condition to the 
people. The programme under housing are being im¬ 
plemented by Local Self Government Department. 
Public Works Department, and State Finance Deptt. 
The I.ocal Self Government concerns with Low In¬ 
come Group Housing and Social Housing for Econo¬ 
mically Weaker Section; the Public Works Department 
with rental housing; and the state Finance Department 
with service loan/advance to State Government em¬ 
ployees. 

22. The Public Works Department has been imple¬ 
menting rental housing scheme, concerning mainly for 
construction of residential quarters for employees at 
the state Capital District Head Quarter and sub-divi¬ 
sional Head Quarters. At the end of the Sixth Plan 
in 1984-85, it is anticipated that the state will have 
1309 residential quarters against the target of 1511 
quarters. The Seventh Plan envisages to construct 
1124 residential quarters in Imphal and District/ 
Sub-Divisional Head Quarter, so that the state may 
have 2433 residential quarters by 1989-1990. 

23. The House building advance to the government 
employees is a scheme to enable government em¬ 
ployee to built their houses with the financial help of 
the government. The amount of the loan/advancc 
will be recovered from the pay of the employees by 
monthly instalments. During the 7th Plan period it 
is proposed to cover 100 beneficiaries. 

24- The programme for construction of residential 
accommodation for Police personnel were included 
under the plan of Manipur. The programme includes 
construction of 135 quarters and one single man 
barrack of 40 men capacity. During the 7th Plan 
period it is proposed for establishment of a planning 
and monitoring cell for effective implementation of 
1006 quarters and 2416 single men barracks. 

25. Under the point 10 of Prime Minister’s 20 Point 
Programme this State is taking up construction of 
houses for Homeless and Economically Weaker Section 
and Low Income Group. Practically there are very 
few homeless person in urban areas of Manipur as 
they had managed themselves somehow or rather. Un¬ 
like other cities of India there is no Jhoggi Jhoppn 
tvoe of land-less and homeless persons in any urban 
area of Manipur. Under the Urban Social Housing 
Scheme a total amount of Rs. 1.68 crores was spent 
by State Government during 6th Plan period for gw- 
in^' loan to private individuals for construction of 1185 
holiscs under L.I.G. and 150 houses under E.W.S. 
Housing Scheme. Another provision of Rs. 1.40 
crores has also been approved by the State Planning 
Department for implementation of Urban Housing 
<tcherae during the 7th Plan period. A total nos. of 
760 houses under L I.G. and 800 houses under E.W.S. 
are proposed to be constructed during the 7th Plan 
pwiod. 


SLUM IMPROVEMENT 

26. Under Part 10 of the Prime Minister’s 20 Point 
Programme this state is taking up Environmental Im¬ 
provement of Urban Slum of Manipur. Actually 
ttiere is no slum and squatter areas as such in urban 
areas of Manipur. However, tribal habitat areas 
where sub-.standard environment exists, were identified 
as slum areas for upliftment of their environment. 
Duriing the Sixth Plan period 6 Tribal Habitat Pockets 
i.e. (1) Major Khul, (2) Kakhulong, (3) Pandol, 
(4) iVluchilkhul, (5) Keisamthong and (6) Deulaland 
were taken up for the benefit of 5746 persons. During 
the 7th Plan Period it is proposed to cover a slum 
population of 9577 persons living slum areas of 
Imphal, Bisbnupur, Nambol and TTioubal Towns. 

INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF SHELTER FOR 
HOMELESS ; {lYSH) 

21. This scheme is a new one introduced in tlie 
state during during the 7th Five Year Plan period. The 
scheme aims at providing housing facilities to the 
homeless person in the state specially in the district 
H.Q. towns. The snap survey for all districts H.Q. 
for identification of target groups has been completed 
and action is being taken up to formulate the design 
and estimates of the low cost houses to be constructed 
for those shelterlcs.s families under the scheme. But 
much progress could not be achieved due to lack of 
Co-ordination among government departments. 

ASTHETIC & CULTURAL ASPECTS 

28. Manipitr has its own traditional house type and 
planned locality layout with proper orientation. These 
houses are constructed with locally available materials 
like boulders, wood, bamboo, thatch & straw etc. But 
few of them have been replaced by R.C.C. construc¬ 
tion with the arrival of modern building materials. Yet 
it is proposed to retain shape and design of the con- 
cal & slope roof in order to retain traditional unity of 
expression of the city as a whole. 

LEGAL & PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

29. The Manipur Town & Country Planning Act 
1975 and the Manipur Town & Country Planning 
Rules 1976 are the comprehensive Planning Act ope¬ 
rated in Manipur State. Besides this the Manipur 
Land Revenue k Land Reforms Act 1961, the Urban 
Land Ceiling Act, Manipur Municipalities Act 1976 
and the Manipur Highways Act 1979 etc. are in cor- 
porated in planning proposals, planning implementa¬ 
tion and urban administration. Regarding the deve¬ 
lopment control in urban areas, the Master Plan 
Zoning Regulation, Imphal Municipality Building 
Bye-Law 1969 etc. are in operation. 

URBAN PROBLEMS & STRATEGY 

30. Though the towns of Manipur quality from the 
angle of urban population but the level of urban in¬ 
frastructure and facilities available are very low and 
lagged, behind the level of the other towns of India. 
Only the urban poulation of Imphal City being capi¬ 
tal city of the State is provided with better facilities 
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and amenities. But the urban population of other 
towns are provided with poor educational, medical faci¬ 
lities inadequate water and power supply, poor drain¬ 
age system and deficiency in housing etc. 

31. So the valley region especially Imphal City be¬ 
cause of its geographical advantage and better facili¬ 
ties & amenities attracts people from all parts of Mani¬ 
pur such turbulent influx of migration leads to the 
haphazard growth of Imphal City which is now deve¬ 
loping as primate city. 

32. In order to channelise check the haphazard and 
unbalanced grcfvth of the towns and to prepare Master 
Plans for guiding the growth a Town Planning Cell 
was established in the latter part of 3rd Five Year Plan 
period. For the purpose the Manipur Town and 
Country Planning Act 1975 was introduced in 1976. 
According to the State urbanisation Policy/Strategy 
it was taken up to prepare Master Plans for Imbhal 
Capital City, then District Headquarter towns and 
Municipal towns where urban problems are accute. In 
order to counteract the rapid rural-urban migration to 
valley region specially in Imphal city, Small & Medium 
Towms are proposed to develop with better facilities & 
amenities. 

PREPARATION OF MASTER PLAN 

33. In pursuance of the Manipur Town & Country 
Planning Act 1975 preparation of Master Plan for 
Greater Imphal was completed in 1976 and is now in 
the implementation stage. Under the Manipur Towm 
& Country Planning Act 1975, the Manipur Planning 
and Development Authority was constituted to imple¬ 
ment the Master Plan proposals. Besides the Master 
Plan for Greater Tmnhal. Master Plan for District H.O. 
towns of Cl) Chandcl. 12) Tamenglong, 13) Churach- 
andnur f4) ITkhrnl. f5) Bishmmur and Mnmcipal 
towns of f6) Kakching and (7) Nambol towns have 
been nrepared and thev are now in the different pro¬ 
cess of getting approval and publication in the govern¬ 
ment gazette. 

PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT FOR SMALL Sc 
MEDIUM TOWNS 

34. Most of the Master Plans prepared during 5th 
and Five Year Plan period remain practically in im¬ 
plemented. In order to implement some of the Master 
Plans Integrated Development Schemes for Small and 
Medium size towns were taken up under Centrally 
Sponsored ^hcnie. Earlier under this scheme Gov¬ 
ernment of India agreed to cover one town i.c. Chandel 
only which was dropped later on. But on request of 
the State Government, the Central Government agreed 
to cover two towns of kakching and Jiribam on the 
condhion sharing the Central Assistance of Rs. 40.00 
lakhs bv the two towns. However recently Central 
Government has increased the additional share of to 
Ps. 40.00 lakhs for each town. Accordingly State 
Government had prepared rewsed Proi'cct Reports for 
these two towns. The programing components arc 
In) Acouisition and development of land for housing 
colony fb) construction of internal rpad fo siib-serve 


tlie housing colony and other schemes and construc¬ 
tions of Bus terminal (c) Development of markets/ 
mandis. 

35. The implementing agency is Manipur Planning 
& Development Authority in Co-ordination with 
P.W.D., Electricity & P.H.E. Department. But due 
to lack and co-ordination at the local and state level 
and delay in procedure of land acquisition etc. some 
of the schemes can not be implemented in time. 

PROBLEMS/DIFFICULTIES OF PLAN IMPLE¬ 
MENTATION 

36. Urban Development plans/schemes are prepared 
by the State d'own Planning Department and the ap¬ 
proved Master Plan/Developinent Plans are imple¬ 
mented by Planning & Development Authority, P.W.D. 
and P.H.E.D. The Housing Programmes are imple¬ 
mented by P.D.A-, P.W.D. and State Finance Depart¬ 
ment. 

37. The Town Planning Department is taking up 
works/schemes of slum improvement of 20 Point 
Programme for Deulahland and Integrated Develop¬ 
ment for Small & Medium Towns Projects (IDSMT) 
for Kakching & Jiribam towns under the Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme. Out of these two schemes the 
slum improvement scheme is executed by the Public 
Health Engineering Department whereas the works 
under IDSMT are executed by the Manipur Planning 
& Development Authority. 

38. The difficulties faced by the Department regard¬ 
ing the implementation of slum improvement under 20 
Point Programme are shortage of fund and execution 
of the vv-orks by different Departments on deposit 
works thereby resulting lack of coordination and slow 
progress of the works. The original amount for slum 
Improvement of Deulahland cannot meet the all the 
components of the scheme. Hence a revised estimate 
of Rs. 2.50 lakhs was submitted for Technical sanction 
and administral approval by the P.H.E.D., Manipur. 

39. Regarding the IDSMT Projects, delay in getting 
technical appraisal; administrative approval of the 
centre and lack of co-ordination among the implement¬ 
ing agencies are some of the major problems for slow 
progress of the Project. Previously the two towns of 
Kakching and Jiribam were sharing the single project 
cost of Rs, 40.00 lakhs only- Now on request of the 
State Government the Ministry of Urban Development 
has agreed to enhance the Central Assistance to 
Rs. 40.00 lakh eacli. Accordingly the Revised Project 
Reports for these two towns have been submitted to 
the Ministry of Urban Development vide Government 
letter No. 9/:l/81-LSG(UD) dated 7th May 1986. 

40. Regarding development of Housing colony and 
comraercia! complex, the Planning Si Development 
Authority is facing problem due fo shortage of fund 
and lack of expertise hand since the Authority is in the 
infant stage. Other problems are non-availability of 
scheme site due to encroachment at the scheme site 
etc. The proposed Housing Colony of Lamphel oppo¬ 
site to the Lamphelpat Commercial complex could not 
be taken up due to non-availability of the site as the 
area was occupied by encroachers, 



MEGHALAYA 


NOTE FOR NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
URBANISATION 


J. Urbanisation profile in Meghalaya 

In the State of Maghalaya, the pattern of urbanisation 
has been unique. With 18% of the total population 
of the State being urbanites, and with the existence 
of seven urban areas, only one viz., Shillong Agglo¬ 
meration has emerged as a Class I city with a popula¬ 
tion of 1,73,064 persons, while the others have 
remained between Class III and Class VI towns with 
population ranging from 3,876 in Nongstoin to 35, 
131 in Tura as per the 1981 Census yet, an analysis 
of the Census data reveals the rapid pace at which 
the smaller towns are growing in relation to Shillong 
Urban area. The pattern clearly indicates the wide 
variation of urban population distribution in the State 
and their highly ununiform growth. Of the seven 
towns five are District Headquarters while the other 
two are Sub-Divisional towns. 

Although the growth of urban population has been 
quite fast in Meghalaya, an increase of about 62.74% 
during 1971-81, yet, the other attendant problems of 
urbanisation have still remained in an embryonic 
form and have not shown their ugly heads as acutely 
as they have in some other states with metropolitan 
cities. It has now become necessary to give sufficient 
thought to the problem and make adequate investment 
so that the problem could be checked right at this 
stage. Already, increasing movemejit of people and 
growth of the urban centres in the State, has lcd_ to 
an overburdening of urban services and facilities, 
shortage of housing stock, high demand for urban 
buildable land and skyrocketing of urban land prices 
etc. 

Absence of proper planning legislation, building bye¬ 
laws and a general absence of the perception of the 
emerging urbanisation pattern in the State has resulted 
in haphazard growth, mushrooming of structures and 
descrating of the urban landscape and the environ¬ 
mental conditions. Moreover, in the absence of ade¬ 
quate investments on urban development programmes, 
the urban facilities and services have also tended to 
suffer. 

Considering the above problems, it is being felt that 
the following steps need to be taken immediatel>- :— 

(a) Need to give priority in the form of invest¬ 
ments for urban development in the Five 
Year Plans of the State. 


(b) Need to set up a cell, of any institute con¬ 
cerned with urban development, in the 
region — 

(i) to analyse the urban growth pattern 
in the State; and 

(ii) to evolve urban polieies unique to the 
State or the region. 

(c) Need for special fund assistance for urban 
development schemes in the State. 

(d) Need to extend Centrally Sponsored Scheme 
like Integrated Development of Small and 
Medium Towns to cover more number of 
smaller towns and considering the peculiar 
situation that exists in the State, in the form 
of non-feasibility of remunerative schemes, 
loans extended by the Government of India 
needs to be converted into grants. 

(e) Need for setting up Development Authori¬ 
ties for Co-ordinating all development 
works in the urban areas of the State. 

(f) Need for establishing a common forum for 
formulating urban planning strategies and 
regulating development works in inter-Statc 
problem areas or region. 

2. The agencies working for urbanisation programmes 
in the Slate 

In the State, the schemes or programmes for Urban 
development are taken up by the concerned depart¬ 
ments of the Government like the Public Works 
Department, Public Health Engineering Department, 
Town and Country Planning Department etc. 

3. Whether on-going programmes fit in with the States 
Perception of Urbanisation 

Of late, urban development programmes in the State 
are being undertaken after consideration of future 
needs/demands etc., yet. the programmes tend to 
suffer during implementation. Apart from the above, 
prograrnmes also suffer due to the absence of co¬ 
ordination among the various Departments concerned 
with urban development and as such programmes are 
identified implemented without an overall perspective 
of urbanisation. 
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4. Probletns of metropolitan cities, small and medium 
towns and growth centres with special form on new 
towns. 

In the State, there are seven urban areas of which 
Shillong exists as the only Class I Town with a 


population of 1,73,064 persons as per the 1981 
census, apart from Shillong, there are three Class VI 
Town and one each of Class V, I\' and III town. 
The towns of Meghalaya along with their status and 
size are indicated below. 


SI. Town/City 
No. 

1. Shillong 


Class 


Population Remarks 

1,73,064 Consisting of the Shillong Mu¬ 
nicipality, Cantonment and 
the townships of Nongthymmai. 
Mawlai, Pynthor-Umkhrah and 
Madanrting. 


2. 

Tura 

in 

35,131 


3. 

Jowai 

IV 

12,900 


4. 

Cherra 

V 

6,104 

Identified as per 

5. 

Williamnagar 

VI 

4,290 

Do. 

6. 

Baghmara 

VI 

4,128 

Do. 

7. 

Nongstoin 

VI 

3,876 

Do. 


Source : Census of India, 1981 (Provisional) 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE INDICATE THE DECADAL GROWTH OF TOWNS IN MEGHALAYA 


DECADAL GROTH OF TOWNS IN MEGHALAYA 


Particulars 

1 

1971 

2 

1981 

.. 3 ' 

Growth rate 

4 

1. Shillong Municipality. 

87,659 

1,07,673 

+22.83 

2. Shillong Cantonment. 

4,730 

6,653 

+40.66 

3. Madanrting . 


6,160 


4. Mawlai . 

14.260 

20,280 

+42.22 

5. Nongthymmai . 

16,103 

21,563 

+33 .91 

6. Pynthor Umkhrah. 


10,735 

— 

Shillong Agglomeration (1—6) .... 

1,22,752 

1.73,064 

+40.99 

7. Sohra ..... 


6,104 


8. Nongstoin . 

— 

3,876 

— 

9. Jowai . 

8,929 

12,908 

+44.56 

10. Tura . 

15,489 

35,131 

+ 126.81 

11. Baghmara . 

— 

4.128 

.... 

12. Williamnagar . 

-- 

4,290 


Total . 

1,47,170 

2,39,501 

-f 62.74 


♦Provisional 

Source : Census of India, 1971. 1981 General Population Tables, Meghalaya. 


indicated below is the urban POPULATION BY CLASS OF TOWNS IN MEGHALAYA 
URBAN POPULATION BY CLASS OF TOWNS 1981* 


Class 

No. of 
Towns 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Growth 

(1971-81) 

Percent 

Sex ratio 
F/IOOOM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Class I 

. 1-UA 

90,978 

82,086 

1,73,064 

+40.99 

9o; 

Class II 

. ™ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Class III 

. 1 

18,648 

16,483 

35,131 

+ 126.81 

884 

Class IV 

. 1 

6,479 

6,429 

12,908 

+44.56 

992 

Class V 

. 1 

3,071 

3,033 

6,1.04 


988 

Class VI 

3 

6,709 

5,585 

12,294 


832 

All classes 

. 7 

1,25,885 

1,13,616 

2,39,501 

+62 .74 

903 


• Provisional 

Source : Census of India, 1981. 















The Shillong urban area has been one of the oldest, 
largest and fastest growing hill areas in the Country. 
Initially developed to sustain a few thousand popula¬ 
tion, Shillong has grown to nearly tow lakhs of people 
today. Characterised by a decadal urban growth of 
about 40.99% in the standard urban Area, Shillong 
has acted as a State Capital, a District Headquarter 
as well as a centre of Regional importance. Hven 
today, numerous regional institution have their head¬ 
quarter in Shillong and although the above organisa¬ 
tions have been expanding over the last few year, 
there has been no attempt to effectively decentrative 
them away from the town and as a consequence has 
led to the emergence of numerous problems. Apart 
from the administrative function, Shillong has also 
acted as a Regional commercial centre and a gateway 
of commercial products for the remote and for lying 
states of North Eastern India. 

Shillong urban Area is not only fast growing but it 
has already grown in its magnitude and size which 
invites the immediate attention of planners. The 
growth of the area has not being uniform in all direc¬ 
tion. Being a regional centre and in the absence of 
well defined frameworks for physical development and 
inadequate investments on development works, the 
area has grown in a haphazard way, resulting in 
congestion, over crowding, over burdened utilities and 
services and such other related problems. 

Tura and Jowai the Class III and IV towns have 
also shown a high decadal growth rate of 126.81% 
and 44.56% respectively and have been facing prob¬ 
lems similar to Shillong. Apart from the above, as 
per 1981 census four more towns have been identified 
of which one is a Class V and the other three Class VI 
Towns. 

Although the above are comparatively newer and 
smaller towns yet they exhibit all the potentials of 
emerging as any of the large, problem towns of the 
Country. 

5. Role of Local Bodies in Urbanisation. 

In the State, there are three urban local bodies namely, 
Shillong Municipality. Tura Municipality and Jowai 
Town Conunittee. The functions of the above bodies 
are to promote the proper development of the urban 
centres and to provide and maintain civic amenities 
in such areas. 

Some of the problems faced by the above bodies 
are as follows :— 

(i) Shortage of technical manpower; 

(ii) Shortage of funds; 

(iii) Maintenance of, over-burdened services. 


6. The problems thrown up by the multiplicity of 
agencies in urban areas and solution thereof. 

In the State of Meghalaya, urban development schemes 
are taken up and executed by various Government 
agencies and local bodies. In the absence of any co¬ 
ordinating agency, there are overlapping and compli¬ 
city of functions as a result of which schemes lack 
an urban perspective and tend to suffer. There is 
a need, therefore, for setting up of an umbrella body 
which can channelise the development functions of the 
various agencies whereby arrest further haphazard 
growth and deterioration of the urban environment. 
As such, it is felt that there is a need for setting 
up of an autonomous Development Authority under 
the overall supervision and control of the State 
Government which can regulate the growth for orderly 
development of the urban areas in a planned and 
co-ordinated manner. 

7. Status of preparation of Master Plans for the cities 
and towns. 

The State of Meghalaya has adopted the Assam Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1959, but being a Sixth 
Schedule area under the Constitution of India the 
Act is applicable only in a limited area in the town 
of Shillong whereas the remaining areas of the State 
being free of any planning legislation. As such, the 
Master Plans that have fcen prepared for some of 
the towns of Meghalaya have stiU remained in a 
draft stage pending either the extension of the Act to 
larger areas or framing of new legislation suitable for 
the area. 

8. Impact of Urban Ceiling Act on Urbanisation. 

The Urban Ceiling Act has not been adopted in the 
State. 

9. Urbanisation prospects in the context of 2001-2025 

With increase in activities and movement of people, 
it is anticipated that the urban areas/towns of 
Meghalaya will expand very rapidly in the next few 
decades. Growth is expected both in the larger and 
smaller towns. The eight Sub-divisional headquarters 
which are rural at present are likely to become urban 
centres. That is by 2001 it is expected that the State 
may have nearly 15-20 urban centres compared to 
seven. In the above context, it is felt that apart from 
the short term development schemes which needs to 
be taken up on a priority basis for the larger towns, 
long terms measures for decentralisation of activities 
and people also needs to be examined. It is also 
felt that additional investment on urban development 
schemes both of short and long term perspective also 
needs to be made for the smaller towns which can 
considerably check the influx to the larger towns, as 
is taking place now. 
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MIZORAM 


COMPREHENSIVE MEMORANDUM ON 
URBANIZATION IN MIZORAM 


INTRODUCTION 

Mizoram, situated in the North Eastern border of the 
country, attained Union Territory status on January 
21, 1972. Prior to this, various schemes of develop¬ 
ment of other parts of the country have little or no 
impact in this strategically located area and people 
remained economically and socially isolated from the 
rest of the country 

With the elevation of Mizor 2 im to the status of Union 
territory the Central Government accelerated its policy 
of bringing in the tribals to the mainstream of National 
life which gave impetus to all Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Programmes. 

The people inhabiting the state are known as “Mizo 
Tribe” with the exception of few immigrants. Chris¬ 
tianity is the predominant religion. 

The State of Mizoram covers an area of 21,081 Sq. 
Kms. comprising the three districts of Aizawl, Lungiei 
and Chhimtuipui Districts. In 1981, it had a popula¬ 
tion of 493,757, the density of population being 23 
persons per square Kilometre. Literacy rate accord¬ 
ing to 1981 census is 59.88 as against the previous 
census record of 53.79. 

Topography of the area is characterised by rugged 
mountainous terrain. A succession of steep hills are 
intercepted by deep ravines and Nullahs. The Western 
sides of the hill ranges are usually steep sloped whereas 
the eastern side slope relatively gentler and that 
accounts for the maximum number of settlements 
thereon. The altitude varies from 3000 ft. to nearly 
7,162 ft. above Mean Sea Level. 

Climatic condition of the area is cool, high relative 
humidities nearly all the year round and with abundant 
rainfall. The average rainfall recorded in a particular 
year in the state capital, i.e. Aizawl is 2263.8 mm 
and the maximum and minimum temperature at Aizawl 
recorded are 30.9” and 6.8° respectively. The maxi¬ 
mum rainfall being received during May to September 


with a heavy down pours with the result that heavy 
Landslides do occur during those days. 

Unfortunately, basic data on natural Vegetations, 
Soil condition. Geology, Mining, Land use, and various 
Economic activities like investment inputs, Income 
and Expenditure pattern etc. are not available. 

Road transportation is the only mode of communica¬ 
tion presently available in the State since there is no 
Water and Railway transport System to link the area 
with other parts of the country. The Existing Com¬ 
munication infrastructure hardly permits smooth trade 
and Commerce on account of the fact that the roads 
are full of Stains and Hazards. 

1. TREND OF URBANISATION IN MIZORAM 

Prior to 1971 Census there was only one Town, i.e. 
Aizawl in the whole of the then Mizo District with 
less than thirty thousand persons. The 1971 Census 
identified one more Town in Mizoram, i.e., Lunglei. 
Mass migration from rural to Urban areas resulting 
from the 1966 disturbances is the main factor for ihe 
growth of Urban areas in Mizoram. 

With the formation of Union territory in Mizoram 
the two leading Towns and various Administrative 
Centres of the State experienced a prety high rate of 
growth. In subsequent years, due to puU factor that 
available within Urban areas in terms of Education, 
Employment and other service facilities, Census figure 
of 1981, thus, shows a steep rise in the growth of the 
two Towns of Aizawl and Lunglei and the number 
of Census Towns of the State increased to six, uptill 
now, the number of Towns as recorded by the State 
Government may be as high as ten. 

1.1. Distributional Pattern of Urban Centres :— 

Distribution of Urban Centres in the three districts of 
the State is not uniform as can be seen in Table I 
below one of the reasons behind this unequal distri¬ 
bution of Urban Centres in Mizoram was the fact that 
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till recently due consideration has not been made 
by the Government to achieve the goal of balanced 
Re^onal Development due to difficulties of communi¬ 
cation and remoteness of location. 

TABLE-I 


Source : Census of India, 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 
Mizoram Government continuing expansion trends in 
Population, the state is anticipated to have an urban 
population of 2,39,900 m 1991 and 4,09,200 by 2001 
as is shown in the following table 3. 


Different size classes of Towns as norms and standard 
as per 7th Five Year Plan 1985-90 Vol-II Planning 
Commissiofa Govt, of India. 


SI. Classification 

No. 


1 2 


1. Class I 

2. Class n 

3. Class m 

4. Class rv 

5. Class V 

6. Class VI 


(I lakh and above population) 
. (50,000 to 99,099 „) 

. (20,000 to 49,999 „) 

. (10,000 to 19,999 „) 

(5,000 to 9,999 „) 

. (Less than 5,000 „) 


TABLE —2 

DISTRIBUTION OF TOWN IN MIZORAM 1981 


SI. Name of Town Class Name of District 

No. 


1 2 


3 4 


1. Aizawl 

2. Lunglei 

3. Saiha 

4. Champhai 

5. Serchhip 

6. Kolosib 

Source ; Census of India, 


II Aizawl District 

IV Lunglei District 

V ChhimtuipuiDistrict 

V Aizawl District 

V Aizawl District 

V Aizawl District 

, Series—il, Mizoram 


1.2. Demographic trends of Urbanisation 

Mizoram showed a very fast rate of growth of urban 
population during the last three decades. The 1951 
census indicated that the then Mizo District had an 
Urban population of merely 6,950. Its urban popula¬ 
tion had grown to 14,257 by 1961 which accounts 
for 5.3 per cent of the total population. The increase 
in the percentage of urban population to the total 
population during the following two decades i.e. 1971 
and 1981 are respectively 11.3 and 24.6. Nearly 
62 percent of the total urban Population in the State 
of Mizoram was covered by Aizawl town alone in 
1981. Table 2 below shows the trends of urban 
population in Mizoram since 1951. 

TABLE — 3 


trends of Urban population in mizoram 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

Year 

No. of 

Total 

No. of %decade 

%of urban 


Town 

Popu- 

urban Varia- 

popin. to 



lation 

popin. tion 

total popin. 

1951 

1 

158787 

6,950 


1961 

1 

266063 

14,257 105.1 

5.3 

1971 

2 

332390 

37,759 164.8 

11.3 

1981 

6 

493700 

1,21,814 222-6 

24.6 


TABLE — 4 


PROJEDTED urban population in MIZORAM 
UPTO 2001 


Year 

Urban 

Population 

P.C.to 

total 

Population 

1 

2 

3 

1981. 

1,21,814 

24.6 

1986*. 

1,75,400 

29.20 

1991*. 

. . . 2,39,900 

33.73 

1996*. 

3,18,300 

38 .26 

2001*. 

4,09,200 

42.79 


•OflSce of the Registrar General of India—Report of the 
Expert Committee on population Projection. 


TABLE — 5 


INFLUENCE OF URBANISATION TO RURAL POPU¬ 
LATION IN MIZORAM SINCE 1951 TO 1981 WITH 
projected rural TOPULATION UPTO 2001 


Year 

Rural 

Population 

P. C, 
to total 
Population 

1 ■ 

2 

3 

1951 . 

151837 

96% 

1961 . 

251807 

95% 

1971 . 

299631 

87.19% 

1981 . 

371900 

75 .33% 

1986*. 

425300 

70.80% 

1991*. 

471300 

66 .72% 

1996*. 

513700 

61 .21 % 

2001*. 

547000 

57.21 % 


♦Office of the Registrar General of India.^—Report of the 
export Committee an population projection. 


1. 3(a) Occupational Structure & Trend of Working 
Force. 

The state of Mizoram is characterised by its Predomi¬ 
nant nature of Agricultural Economy. However, the 
present practice of jhuming is primitive, uneconomic, 
and base with certain disadvantages. As a result, 
percentage of workers engaged in jhum cultivation 
decreased from 83.90 percent in 1971 to 73.11 per¬ 
cent in 1981. Meanwhile, percentage of workers 
under service sector has been increasing substantially. 
Most of the towns in Mizoram are agriculture towns 
enga^ng majority of the working population in Pri¬ 
mary sector. Some major towns have so far developed 
mainly as an administrative and service centres where 
government service is the main source of Employment 
due to the absence of any planned programmes for 
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diversification and intensification of Economic activi¬ 
ties. Following table 4 indicates trend of urban 
working force under various Economic activities. 
TABLE — 6 


trend of p. c. of urban workers to the 

TOTAL URBAN WORKING POPULATION 


1971 

1981 

Cultivators .... 

46.69 

25.81 

Agricultural Labourers 

1.86 

9.88 

Industry, Manufacturing, Process¬ 
ing, Servicing and repairs v(a) 

2.22 

2.48 


Other Workers, HI, IV, V (b), VI to IX 

: Census of ladia, 1971, 1981 Mizoram. 


1. 3(b) An appraisal of Employment situation in 
urban areas of Mizoram. 

As stated earlier, goveiument service is the main 
source of Employment in urban areas of the state. 


Availability of manpower in sectors like Medicine, 
Education, Industry, Agriculture, Power & Electricity 
etc. has increased remarkably during the last decade. 
However, there is acute shortage of manpower in 
core-sectors involving high-technology due, mainly^ to 
lack of infrastructure and adequate training facilities. 

It has been observed that the available skilled human 
resources are not properly utilised since there is no 
intake avenues of these resources in Private sector 
undertaking of any worth has been set up so far. 

Labour force of the state is only nominal due to 
sparse population. The available labour force engaged 
in road and construction works is mostly of inter¬ 
state migrant labour. Apiculture being the mainstay 
of the local population its share of labour force is 
generally seasonal lasting for about four to five months 
a year. 


TABLE 7—HUMAN RESOURCE IN THE STATE OF MIZORAM AS PER THE LIVE—REGISTER MAINTAINED IN THE 

employment EXCHANGES UPTO DECEMBER 1986. 


S. Specification 

No. 


Post 

Graduate 

Graduate 

PUC 

HSLC 

(Matric) 

Ex-TT 

Under 

Matric 

1 2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Arts 



129 

1,130 

1,607 

7,266 

1,697 

13,809 

2. Science . . . 


• 

9 

31 





3. Commerce 



1 

15 





4. Education . , , 

• 


1 

18 





5. M.B.A. 

• 


1 






6. Vety . 

« 

• 


2 





7. Engineering , 

• 

, 


16 





8. Agriculture . . , 

• 

* 


4 





9. Medical . .. . 

t 



3 





TOTAL 


• 

141 

1,220 

1,607 

7,266 

1,697 

13,809 


Source : Director, Labour & Employment Department, Mizoram, Aizawl. 


2. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MIZORAM 

As stated earlier, Mizoram is characterised by the 
predominant nature of agricultural economy and al¬ 
most 70% of the total population is depending an 
Agriculture. However, the number of workers en¬ 
gaged in jhum cultivation has been decreasing fast 
due to certain dis-advantages of jhuming method of 
cultivation. Meanwhile percentage of workers under 
tertiary section increases substantially. 

The entire state of Mizoram is a notified backward 
area under the definition of “No Industry District.” 
The type of Industries which have been set up under 
small scale and tiny sector are found operating al¬ 
most in all parts of Mizoram. A bit of sophisticated 
Industries like manufactumg of Electrical Cables and 
Ccjpductors, Timber seasowing Plants, T.V. assembly 
units are coming up. Size of most of the industries 
are small and most of the investments are within the 
Kmit of 10 lakhs. Due toi weak infrastructural 
development like transport network, Power, Sater. 


Technical Manpower communication etc. no medium 
or large scale industry could be set up so far. Thus 
emphasis is laid mainly on the developni/it of small 
scale, tiny, village and Cottage Industries at the level 
of Private Enterpreneurs. 

Industries requiring power are mainly located in 
urban areas. The main Industrial growth Centres are 
Aizawl, Kolasib, Champhai, Lunglei and Saiha. Steps 
have been taken to avail the incentive offered by the 
Government of India for the development of infras¬ 
tructure in the state. The state Government has al¬ 
ready earmarked areas for devlopment of Industries 
in Aizawl, Sairang, Golasib, Lun^ei. Champhai etc. 

3. EXISTING URBAN COMMUNITY FACI¬ 
LITIES 

3.1 Educational facilities & Infrastructure 

Detailed analysis of the growth of Edneation and its 
infrastructure in urban areas of the state has not yet 
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been done. However, the growth of Edueation and An assessment of Existing Infrastruetural faciliti^ in 

its infrastructure in relation with the growth of ur- the two major Towns of Aizawl and Lungjei is illus- 

banisation is highly satisfactory. trated in the following table 6— 

table 8—EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION IN AIZAWL & LINGLEI TOWNS 198^6 

No. of Institution 

Enrolment 

Teacher-Pupil Ratio 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Primary School Aizawal 


103 

13.530 

1—22.85 

Lunglei. 


33 

3.495 

1—17.84 

Middle School Aizawl 


21 

2,874 

1—19.03 

Lunglei, 


18 

1,792 

1—14.11 

Hi^ School Aizawl 


4 

5,316 

1—23 .41 

Lunglei 


7 

1.190 

1—11.31 

University Aizawl 


1 

14 

1—1 (due to swichover of 
Degree Course by 

3 yrs. no new enrolment 
durii% 1985-86 

Polytechnic Institute Lunglei 


1 

187 

1—17 

B.Ed. College Aizawl 


1 

100 

1—10 


Sources —Under Secretary to the Government of Mizo¬ 
ram, Education Department, Aizawl. 

Policies and Programmes currently adopted by the 
state Government for meeting the Educational needs 
in Urban areas are— 

(a) Extension of Existing Educational Institu¬ 
tions to accommodate the growing demands 
for admission. 

(b) As the influx rate to the urban areas is 
rather hig h Government has also adopted a 
policy and programme of opening more 
Educational Institutions at ^ levels at 
different localities except technical and 
Training Institutes. 

(c) Rather ambitious policies and programmes 
for initiating allied wings such as Sports 
Councils, Arts and Culture, Physical Edu¬ 
cation etc. are being undertaken. 

(d) Infrastructural facilities like construction of 
playgrounds. Indoor Stadium etc. are being 
prepared for proper development of Sports 
and Games. 

Lack of adequate space, shortage of finance and av^- 
ability of trained manpower are the main constraints 
in the implementation of the policies , A national 
Policy of Education 1986 which is already accepted 
by Government of India, has been taken as the Pro¬ 
jected scenerio of the State’s Education system for 
the year 2001, 2025. 

3.2 Health and Medical Facilities 

The general overview on the health and medical 
facilities in the urban areas of the state can be gene¬ 
ralised as under— 


Education Department, Aizawl. 


No. of Hospitals . 

No. of Dispensary 
No. of Health Centres . 

No. of Doctors . 

No. of Technical Personnel . 
Incident of Desease 

Incident of Accident . 
Incident of Malaria 

Incident of T. B. 

Death Rate 

Death Rate. . . . 

Infant mortality . 
Bed-Population Ratio . 

Bed : Doctor Ratio 
Specialisation 


9 

Nil 

46 (Main & Sub-Centre 
73 
292 

64737 Cases from 1st 
Januaryto June 1986 
576— 

8556 from Jan-June, 
1986 

1.5 per Thousand 

10 per 1000 parsons 

per year. 

35 per 1000 persons 
per year. 

80 per 1000 Live Birth 
1 :6000 
20 :1 

Gynaecologist, Surgery 
Medicine Paediatric, 
Opthalmology, Ortho¬ 
paedic. 

One ISM & H clinic is 
functioning and attach¬ 
ed to Civil Hospital, 
Aizawl (Homoeopathy) 
and Ayurvedic) only. 

Aizawl.lLunglei, Cham- 
phai, Saiha, Tlabung, 
Kolasib and Serchhip 


Indigeneous System of Health Care 


Location of Major Hospitals/Health 
care Centres .... 
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ill Mizoram, various heaitli Pro^ammes have been 
formulate in every Annual Plan with a view to achieve 
the global target of Health for all by 2000 AD which 
includes estabhshmcnt of PHC to remote arcus and 
sending medicine to all medical Centres. Effort is 
also being made to improve the existing infrastructu¬ 
ral facilities. 

The main problems on financial, manpower and in¬ 
frastructural are mainly due to inadequecy of fund, 
lack of technical manpower and bad communication 

etc. 

3.3 Post and Telegraph 

There is only one telegraph Office in the state capital 
i.e. Aizawl and half a dozen of Post Offices are scat¬ 
tered in the District headquarters which are more or 
less adequate as far as the present demand is con¬ 
cerned. A number of sub-post Offices are located 
in various town of the state. 

One telephone Exchange Centre is located in Aizawl 
town which is far from satisfactory. Provision of two 
or three more telephone exchanges in the major towns 
of the state is necessary to meet the ever-incre^ing 
demand. 

3.4 Recreational Facilities 

Almost all the urban Centres of the state are deficient 
in recreational facilities due, mainly, to non-availabi¬ 
lity of suitable sites. Por instance, not a single orga¬ 
nised park has been constructed in the whole of the 
state. There is no maintain open space in the urban 
Centres. However, there are a few patches of open 
spaces, sometimes used as play lots. 

The Existing Small number of Playgrounds are too 
small in size to meet even the present demand. I’he 
available social and cultural institutions are inade¬ 
quate. Due consideration, therefore, should be given 
to the special distribution of these activities in the 
urban areas, 

4. UTILITIES AND SERVICES 

4.1 Water Supply 

Water supply in urban Centres of the state is a serious 
problem though the area receives heavy participation. 
Present supply in most of the towns are mostly by 
gravity system after taping the water from the stream 
or rivers. Shortage of Electric power supply hin¬ 
drances effective water supply in the whole state. 
Radial system of water supply is also popular in some 
parts of the state. In dry season, almost all of the 
towns are provided with Truck loads of water from 
nearby streams and rivers. 

4.2 Power Supply 

Power supply in the State is from the bulk purchase 
made by the State Government from neighbouring 
States. Another source of power is from diesel gene¬ 
ration and the 1000 kw from Serlui ‘A’ Micro Hydel 
Station. Street lightning point or station is located 
by the Local Administration Department (L.A.D.) 
but it’s management is carried out by the Power and 
Electricity Department. 


Grid supply from 66KV Assam line via DuUavethefd 
is the main source of power in the state. The Diesel 
stations supply only during peak load hours and when 
there is grid power failure. 


The present power demand in 
the state is as follows : 

the urban Centres of 

(a) Indusurial/Commercial 

. 1780 KW 

(b) Domestic 

5915 KW 

(c) Communication 

, 540KW 

(d) Others .... 

604 KW 

As regard to scauting of new 

sources of energy 


2x20 KW W.E.C. and solar water heating system 
at Langlei Civil Hospital, 5000 Lpd Solar water heat¬ 
ing system at Saiba etc. are in the stage of comifietien. 
Investigation of three Hydel Projects Viz. Tuitlawk, 
Tuisumpui and Chawngte are at full swing. 

At present due to limitations of transformer capacity at 
Duliavchera, Power supply to Mizoram cannot extent 
beyond 6 KW and hence power supply is extremely in¬ 
adequate to all major towns in Mizoram. Construc¬ 
tion of 132 KV transmission system is the main energy 
Programme taken up by the State Government. Fur¬ 
ther, a number of hydel project are going on in the 
State. 

4.3 Drainage and Sewerage 

The rugged terrain and the steep slope gives advantage 
to follow piatural. But unfortunately due to abseae© 
of comprehensive Development Plan, not a single 
towns has proper drainage and Sewerage system. 
There is no sewerage system for disposal is by inde¬ 
pendent Setic Tanks for each house. 

Storm drainage is mostly through nallahs and gullies 
along the road towards the hiil side. Storm water 
through these gullies are collected and drained off 
towards the valley side through crossdrains. Mainte¬ 
nance of these drains is extremely difficult. In most 
areas of the towns these drains are filled up with mud, 
soil etc. which prevents the flow of water through 
them, as a result water flows over the road. 

Lack of proper drainage system m urban Centres of 
the state is the result of complete negligence of sys¬ 
tematic physical Development for such urban Centres. 
Sludge and used water from the houses are not pro¬ 
perly drained out and the discharge is thrown toward 
the Mlosving areas immediately near the houses 
Sometimes tiie discharge from the individual houses 
meet fresh water in spring or streams and also con¬ 
taminates them. 

In most of the private residential building units sani¬ 
tary latrines are not provided and people use pit lat¬ 
rines constructed outside the main houses. Mainte¬ 
nance of such latrines is very poor. Provision of 
community Septic Tanks in cmnnKrcial and other 
public places is necessary in order to improve the 
environmental condition ^ the towns. 

4.4 Waste Disposal 

Garbage is collected from the individual houses anJ 
from the dustbins constructed in the Market Centres, 
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The State’s Local Administration Department is res¬ 
ponsible for collection and disposal of garbage. In 
most of the towns the regular collecting units are in¬ 
adequate in number. Disposal of garbage is done 
by means of Trucks to the dumping ground beyond 
the town limit. 

In most of the towns Butchery and Slaughtering of 
animals are done in the premises of the main market 
deteriorating the environment of the towns. 

5. TRAFFIC &. TRANSPORTATION 

The Road system Prevailing in the urban centres of 
the state is extremely in adequate to the present kind 
and intensity of tralBc. There is mixed traffic of 
vehicles and pedestrians in the town roads. Roads 
also serve a dual purpose of access to abating build¬ 
ing and as thoroughfares, parking of vehicles lotiding 
and unloading operations along the Kerbs. Moreover, 
various types of encroachments on the roads, inade¬ 
quate enforcement of traffic control further reduces 
the road spaces and obstructs the smooth flow of 
traffic. 

The average width of major town roads is 6 to 8 
metres but due to heavy pedestrian flow and kerb 
parking only two third of the road width can be ac¬ 
tually used for movement of traffic. Minor roads are 
the access roads within the housing areas, they are 
single lane roads with an average road width of 5 
metre. Roads have developed to connect different 
areas of urban activities without giving any considera¬ 
tion to the hierarch of roads resulting abrubt changes 
in road width, acute curves and blind turning are 
frequently met while negotiating the town roads. An 
organised parking areas is seldom found in the urban 
centres of the state. 

Mizoram state transport Buses and same Private 
Buses are plying both intra and inter-cides. Besides, 
Taxi service have been introduced in the loa ding 
town. Trucks, Jeeps and cars are other means of 
transportation in urban areas of Mizoram. 

Further development of roads and linking them with 
National Highways and rail roads have been the main 
policy of the State Public Works Department, More¬ 
over, development of the existing airfield located near 
Aizawl Town for landing bigger transport aircrafts 
is the ensuing programme of the state government. 

6. HOUSING 

Till recently housing in Mizoram had never been a 
serious problem so long as it could provide all the 
three fundamental necessities namley food, cloth and 
shelter. Mizos were traditionally equipped to pre¬ 
pare shelters for their own use using indigenous raw 
materials. 

At the end of 60s Aizawl and some other urban cen¬ 
tres experienced a heavy influx of population due to 
the 1966 disturbance inducing a huge demand for 
housing. Since then the probelm of housing has 
been continued unabated. However, neither clear- 
cut policy nor serious efforts has been made to im¬ 
prove the lot. The state government is contemplat¬ 
ing to formulate housing policy and the first step 
taken has been le^slation of the Mizoram (Housing 


& Development) Act where under a statutory Board 
will be established. 

Presently, two types of government Housing Schemes 
arc operating in lire state namely—(a) Government 
Housing under various departments of the State Gov¬ 
ernment, and (b) Housing loans (LIGH & MIGH) 
and House Building Advances. In both cases, an¬ 
nual demand and shirtfalls are very high. Most of 
the urban housing units are provided with a very 
meagre unit of basic amenties. 

Scarcity of building material, non-availability of land, 
scarcity of skilled labour and lack of finance are the 
main problem faced by the people. The Housing 
and Development Board is supposed to initiate 
housing policies and programmes and to devise 
means of finances from the financial corporation. 

7. URBAN LAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

7.1 Slate Ownership oi Urban Land 

(a) Municipal Nil 

(b) State State Ownership 

(c) Area of Urban Land under 

illegal occupation 20% 

The state Land Revenue & Settlement Department 
issues Land Settlement Certificate or periodic patta 
or Land Lease to individual/Collective/Govemment, 
Department etc. according to their purposes. Regis¬ 
tration was done in all types of land holdings and 
transfer of land to non-tribals is prohibited. 

7.2 Classification of Urban Land 

Under land are classified under Agricultural land and 
non-Agricultural land. There are vast area under 
Agricultural land within the specified area. This are 
mainly due to newly extension of Town Area. The 
Non-Agricultural Lands are house site. Shop site. 
Stall site and other public and semi-public building 
sites. 

Town lands are classified into 3 to 5 grades and valu¬ 
ations are fixed for each grade. The classification is 
doqe mainly on the basis of Existing Communication, 
market value and other public amenities. No orga¬ 
nised open spaces or Green belts have been deve¬ 
loped owing to the absence of Physical Development 
plans for the towns. 

7.3 Problems on Urban Land Management 

(a) Absence of Town and Country Planning Act and 
absence of plan for scientific proper land management 
in Mizoram land use development is the greatest con¬ 
straint faced by the State Government. In the ab¬ 
sence of land use Development Plan land manage¬ 
ment and house site allotment is being carried out 
by the Land Revenue and Settlement Department. 

(b) Besides, Land Acquisition is done mainly by 
way of negotiation with the owner of the property. 
The cost of compensation are always too high as 
compensation is paid mainly on the basis of negotia¬ 
tion. 





(c) Land Acquisition is done by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner his District, Laud Records is the responsi- 
bihty of the land Revenue & Settlement Department. 

(d) Absence of land ceiling Act in the State is one 
of the crucial problems faced by the State Govern¬ 
ment. 

(e) No proper Act has been framed in regard to 
lease holdings and free holdings. 

(f) No method has yet been adopted to eheck in¬ 
crease value of the land. 

(g) Absence of suitable land for public and semi¬ 
public. 

(h) So far, there is no proposal of examination of 
land needs in the near future for development from 
the concerned Department. 

(i) Expansion of the Towns has been done by the 
Revenue & Land Records Department without giving 
due consideration for Systematic Physical Develop¬ 
ment Planning. 

(j) Absence of Appropriate Department i.e. Town 
and Country Planning Department or Planning and 
Development Department to prepare Physical land 
use Development Plan for Urban Centres to guide 
scientific and Diplomatic Urban Land Management 
economically. 

8. URBAN PLANNING & ADMINISTRATION 
SYSTEM IN MIZORAM 

So far, there has been no proper Urban Planning and 
administration system in Mizoram. Any type of 
Development is in a piece meal manner and a sepa¬ 
rate Town and Country Planning Deptt. or Authority 
or Municipahty has never existed. 

As a result, the State’s local administration, is taking 
up part of Urban Development Schemes such as con¬ 
struction of retaining wall. Steps, Nallahs, Bridge, 
Water Points, Town beautification, Slums and En¬ 
vironments, Parks etc. etc. Construction of town 
roads and its maintenance etc. 

And the State capital extension Project is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the State’s PubUc Works Department. 

Moreover, Revenue & Land Records Department is 
responsible for allotment of Urban land for various 
uses, Town Expansion planning and Land Records. 

Absence of Town and Country Planning Act for 
Mizoram, and regulations relating to Town and Coun¬ 
try Planning has permitted haphazardous growth of 
the Towns. For instance the existing land Revenue 


& Settlement Act which operates misuse of Urban 
land relating to Urban Development and controlling 
are out of date and no urban land can be managed 
systematically through these Act. 

However, the Town and Country Planning Branch 
under Local Administration and Town Planning De¬ 
partment is initiating systematic and scientific physi¬ 
cal Planning Development for Urban Centres in the 
State. The Mizoram Town and Country Planning 
BiU, 1986 framed by the Department is about to ope¬ 
rate in the State which will take up the pioneering 
works of proper Urban comprehensive P lannin g and 
Development Management to aU Urban and Rural 
Centres in Mizoram. 

9. PROBLEMS OF URBANISATION IN MIZO¬ 
RAM 

Urbanisation problems prevailing in the State of 
Mizoram can be highhghted as under :— 

(1) Absence of Comprehensive Town and 
Country Planning Act, Law, Rules and 
Regulations pertaining to Urban and Rural 
Planning and Development Management. 

(2) Absence of Physical Development plan for 
the Town and Rural Centres, 

(3) Haphazardous growth of the towns due to 
dual functions of various departments. 

(4) Shortage of fund. 

(5) Asence of clear-out distribution of Urban 
Development Schemes among the various 
Departments. 

(6) In effective exercise of the existing Rules 
and Regulations relating to Urban Deve¬ 
lopment. 

(7) Scarcity of suitable land for various uses. 

(8) Absence of Town and Country Planning 
Department to prepare Land Use Develop¬ 
ment Plan for Towns and managing Urban 
Land systematically. 

10. SUGGESTION FOR FUTURE URBAN DE¬ 
VELOPMENT MANAGEMENT 

Urban Centres are the main focal point where all 
types of Physical-Socio-Economic Development take 
place. Therefore, whatever departments may be 
which spend a fund for Urban Development and im¬ 
plementation Development Plans should be however 
operated' under the Physical Development Plans pre¬ 
pared by the State, Town and Country Planning De¬ 
partment as advised by the State Government under 
the same Ministry concerned. 
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NAGALAND 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON URBANISATION 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT 

December 1986. 


INTRODUCTION 

The State of Nagalajpd was inaugurated on 1st 
December 1963 as the Sixteenth State of Indian Union. 
It lies between 25.6' and 27.4' latitude and between 
93.20' longitude. It is bounded by Burma on the 
East, Assam in the West, Arunachal Pradesh in the 
North and Manipur in the South. Except for a small 
stretch of land alojtig the foot-hills adjoining Assam, 
the whole State is hilly and mountaneous ranging bet¬ 
ween 900 metres and 3000 metres above sea level. 
The topography is severe and full of hill ranges 
which breaks into a wide chaos of spurs and ridges 
making development more difficult specially construc¬ 
tion of roads and their maintenajnce. It is very typical 
of the Nagas to build their houses on the hill-tops and 
at higher elevations. None of the rivers in the State 
is navigable except a few Kilometers near Assam on 
the Doyang river. The highest peak in the State is 
Saramati in Tuensang District which is 3,840m. high. 

There are Seven Districts in the State with Kohima 
as the State Capital. Altogether there are 14’ih major 
Tribes havijUg their own culture and costomsy 
speaking their own dialects yet united into one 


brother-hood by the word NAG A. The Nagas have 
beautiful cultural heritage which is an added asset to 
tourist attraction. The climate is temperate through¬ 
out the year but cold from November to Feb. Naga¬ 
land has a healthy climate and rich in flora and founa 
which the nature has endowed to the people. The 
annual raifaU varies between 200 cms to 250 cms. 
The State covers an area of 16,579 sq. Kms. 

DEMOGRAPHIC PATTERN 

According to 1981 Census the total population of 
Nagaland is 7,74,930. Out of this 84.49 per cent is 
rural. The percentage of growth of population from 
1971 to 1981 is 50% which is the highest in the coun¬ 
try. The average density of population is 47 per 
square kilometer. Workers constitute 45.79 per¬ 
cent of the total population. As per the 1981 
Census tire literary percentage of the State is 41.99. 
The tribal population constitute 89% oply. 

The total urban population is 120,234 which consti¬ 
tute 15.54% of the total population. Nagaland shows 
a very high urban growth rate of 133.84% which is 
one of the highest in India. 


table-1 

DISTRIBUTION OF URLAN POPULATION 1981 


51. ■ District 

Mo. 

Town 


Male’s 

Female’s 

Total 

1 2 

3' 


4 

5 

6 

1. Kohima. 

HI Kohima 


19,772 

14,568 

34,340 

2. Phek . 

III Dimapur 


20,344 

12,534 

32,878 

3. Mokokchung. 

IV Mokokchung 


10,031 

8,029 

18,060 

4. Tuensang. 

IV Tuensang 


7.357 

4,843 

12,200 

5. Wokha. 

V Wokha 


4,860 

3,320 

8,180 

6 Mon. 

V Mon 


4,373 

2.525 

6,898 

7. Zunheboto. 

V Zunheboto 


4,474 

3,204 

7,678 

Total . . . . 



71,211 

49,023 

120,234 


Source : Statistical Hand Book of Nagaland 1984 

The above table does not include Phek District as 
in 1981 there was not recognised town as per Census 
defijiiition. It is evident from the above table that the 


Urban population is increasing at a high rate. Out of 
the total urban population 34.5% are fulltime workers 
and 0.3% are marginal workers. Interestingly 65.2% 
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ar6 lion-Workers. lius may be due to die reason liiaL 
m luosi oi me laniuies mere is a large numoer or 
ennurc^i anu nepenuants. 

Most ot Uie pieople in the Urban areas are Govern' 
niciii employees, inis is uue lo me reason mar 
rnuusinaiisiaion m me snare is at me iinant stage ana 
me wnoie iiiaie is under-developed. 

The most important aetivity in the State is Agricul' 
tuie wnicn eonstiiuie //.oo'-yo percent ot me total 
workmg loree. Ine percentage ot workers m me 
tertiary Sector is pegugrble. 

URBAN HOUSING 

With the rapid expansion of Government activities 
me prooiem or acconimodauon lor Govt, stalt has 
necoaie very acute. In some ueparmieuts me accom¬ 
modation satisiaction level is beiow tOye. As such 
lor some Govt, siaii it nas become dimeult to work 
in the tar-hung interior and ditncuit areas with compe¬ 
tence and conndcnce as mey are lackmg in ope ot me 
basic necessities of life. During the 6th Plan period 
tne total requirement ot buuuuigs of diiterent cate¬ 
gories in the no using depurmieut alone was Siyi umts. 
Against this the S’tate Govemmept could construct 
only 438 buildings with an expenditure of Rs. 530 
lakhs which is less than 10% of the requirement. 

At present, the total housing stock in the State is 
around 15,000. Ihere is a shortage of about 9883 
houses. By the year 1991 there wtU be shortage 
of around 23,684 housing units. During the 7th 
Plan period, the Govt, aims to provide atieast 20% 
accommodation satisfactiop to the Govt, servants for 
which an amount of Rs. 200U.00 lakhs has been esti¬ 
mated. Housing loans are given to people belonging to 
low income and middle income groups. 

INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL & 
MEDIUM TOWNS 

In a developing State like Nagaland where there has 
been rapid expansion of existing towps and a number 
of new Townships coming up, the role to be played by 
the Urban Development Department is very important. 
The Department is actively involved in the prepara¬ 
tion of Master Plans and other Development Schemes. 
The Department has so far completed preparatiop of 
Master Plans upto the District Headquarters and the 
Project Report on the New Kohiraa Township. Inte¬ 
grated Development of Small and Medium Towns 
scheme was introduced in the State during the year 
1983-84. Actual implementation started by the end 
of the 6th Five Year Plan. Under this scheme only 
Kohima Town has beep taken up at the beginning. 
The scheme has been extended to other towns like 
Mokokchung and Tuensang d.uring 1985-86. T^e 
scheme will continue which will cover all the major 
towns. 

Under the above scheme the Department has cons¬ 
tructed 2850 meters of foot-path, 13 Nos. of Passen¬ 
ger Bus Shelter and 3 Nos. of Markets have been 
completed. Out of this, 36 shops are opened and now 
functioning properly. Besides this a number of exist¬ 
ing market have been improved and some are under 


construction. The total expenditure incurred for the 
above works upto 1985-86 is around Rs. 70.32 lakhs, 
in the Seventh Plan more emphasis has been given on 
Civic Amenities and construction of Daily Markets. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

The isolation of Nagaland from the rest pf the 
Country is a fact of histcuy. This is due to its very 
nature of the land and its people. Even aft^ tiie 
Independence when the rest of the Country was making 
peaceful economic transformation through successive 
Five Year Plans, Nagaland could not avail the oppor¬ 
tunity of socio-economic development. For full two 
decades from 1955 to 1975 there was political unrest, 
continued insurgency and social upheavals. This is 
the reason why the State Government could not give 
attention to all the development work, 

Nagaland is totally depend^! on road transport. 
However, due to diffi cult terrain and geological insta¬ 
bility together with heavy rainfuU, construction of 
roads and their maintenance becomes extremely diffi¬ 
cult and more costly. The State is endowed with 
abundance of raw materials which can sustain feasible 
industrial projects. However, the cost of transporta¬ 
tion for essential building materials and also of sending 
of finished products to the market becomes unecono¬ 
mical. This is farther accentuated for long-road dis¬ 
tances to bring materials as well as finished products 
to the markets. This hampers the economic develop¬ 
ment. In fact, infrastructural development may be 
regarded as one of the most important stages of in¬ 
dustrialisation which promotes restructuring of the 
economy of the Stale. Nagaland transition from 
traditional subsistance economy to market economy 
would, therefore, need larger investments for infra¬ 
structural development as the development in the 
State’s economy is dependent mostly on the availability 
of infrastructural facilities in various fields like road 
Communication, Agriculture, Power, Market develop¬ 
ment etc. 

With the advancement in education, Nagaland is no 
longer free from the problem of unemployment. As a 
matter of fact, the number of educated unemployed is 
growing very fast. Till December 1984, there were 
11,917 persons on the live registers of employment ex¬ 
changes in the State. The State Government has 
therefore, decided to establish a net-work of Industrial 
Training Institutes in the State for promotion or self- 
employment programmes among the educated youth. 

The people are changing their way of life and atti¬ 
tudes from traditional tribal society to modem way of 
life. Tire average per capita income increased from 
Rs. 508/- in 1970-71 to Rs. 1438/- in 1980-81. Now 
broadly, the problem is to bring the people of the 
State in the main stream of National life both politically 
and economically. This can be done by enlisting their 
active participation in the greater National effort for 
speedy economic development as well as to bring about 
unity and emotional integration of the people to the 
rest of the country for no area can be develop in isola¬ 
tion. If Nagaland is to go alongwith the rest of the 
country in its economic development, then it requires 
large PLAN investment to. build up its ipfrastmeture 
for quick transformation and industrialisation. 
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TABL&2 


ANNEXURE-I 


DECENNIAL GROWTH OF POPULATION 1971 TO 1981 


State/District 

Total population 

Decenial 

growth 

Sex Ratio 

Population 
in 1971 

(and rank) 

Population 
in 1981 
(and rank) 

rates (percentages) 

1961-71 1971-81 

(Females per 1000 Males) 

1971 1981 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

NAGALAND 

516,449 

774,930 

39.88 

50.05 

871 

863 

1. Kohima 

130,610 

250.105 

40.97 

91.49 

771 

790 


(1) 

(1) 





2. Phek 

44,594 

70.618 

32.50 

58.36 

907 

873 


(6) 

(5) 





3. Wokha 

38,297 

57,583 

30.40 

50.36 

980 

913 


(7) 

(7) 





4. ^unhoboto 

47,093 

61,161 

23.62 

29.87 

982 

964 


(5) 

(6) 





5. Mokokchung 

82,852 

104,193 

28.02 

25.76 

935 

907 


(3) 

(3) 





6 . Tueosang 

108,863 

152,332 

30.37 

39.93 

922 

892 

(2) 

(2) 





7. Mon 

64,140 

78.938 

26,32 

23.07 

884 

870 

(4) 

(4) 

-- . - 





Sourc* : Population Census, 1981. 
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table-3. 


ANNEXURE H 


DISTfttBariON OF WORKING POPULATION BY AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER WORKS 


State/District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Percentage of Agricultural and other workers 'o total population 


Cultivators 

Agricultural 

Labourers 


Other 

workers 

Non-Workers 

1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nagaland 

T 

39.37 

34.36 

0.74 

0.38 

10.64 

13.49 

49.25 

51.77 


R 

43.52 

40-29 

0.76 

0.39 

6.51 

9.99 

49.21 

49.33 


U 

1.84 

2.07 

0.46 

0.35 

48.08 

32.55 

49.62 

65.03 

Kohima 

T 

34.93 

25.09 

0.77 

0.80 

15.25 

20.06 

49.06 

54.05 


R 

42.89 

33.77 

0.88 

1.02 

7.68 

14.44 

48.55 

50.78 


U 

1.89 

1.48 

0.03 

0.32 

46.71 

35.37 

51.10 

62.93 

Phek .... 

T 

— 

42.04 


0.09 


10.69 


47.18 


R 

V 

— 

42.04 

— 

0.09 

I 

10.69 


47.18 

Wokha .... 

T 

_ 

32.72 


0.08 

_ 

10-08 


54.72 


R 

— 

37.92 

— 

0.10 

— 

7.26 

— 

53-72 


U 

— 

1.33 

— 

— 

— 

27.08 

— 

71.59 

Zuoheboto . 

T 

— 

35.45 

— 

1.16 

— 

10.62 


53.77 


R 

— 

39.77 

— 

0.11 

— 

7.97 

— 

52.15 


U 

~ 

5.37 

— 

0.48 

— 

29.12 

— 

65.03 

Mokokchung 

T 

34.74 

28.31 

0.09 

0.27 

10.80 

12.90 

53.37 

58.53 


R 

38.55 

33.91 

1.14 

0.16 

6.18 

10.10 

54.13 

55.82 


U 

1.74 

1.59 

0.79 

0.76 

50.75 

26.21 

46.72 

71.44 

Tuensang 

T 

48.37 

43.02 

0.35 

0.12 

5.84 

8.73 

45.44 

48*11 


R 

48.37 

46.46 

0.35 

0.07 

5.84 

6.93 

45.44 

46.53 


U 

— 

3.65 

— 

0.67 

— 

29.42 

— 

66.26 

Mon .... 

T 


48.43 

— 

0.38 


9.84 


41.34 


R 

— 

52.75 

— 

0.38 

— 

7.20 

— 

39.67 


U 

— 

3.41 

— 

0.30 

— 

37.46 

— 

58.83 


Source : Population Census, 1981. 
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ORISSA 


MEMORANDUM 

NATIONAl. COMMISSION ON URBANISATION 
November, 1987 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Government of India have set up a National Com¬ 
mission on Urbanisation, under the Chairmanship of 
Sri Charles Correa, to examine the problems of urbapi- 
sation from the smallest towns to largest metro¬ 
polises and to evolve an integrated Policy for urban 
development, suggest a suitable direction to carry out 
future programme and determine a meaningful na¬ 
tional urbanisation policy. State Government, ipte- 
rested individuals and Organisations were earlier re¬ 
quested to furnish informations and other factual data 
relating to demographic, employment, physical, fiscal, 
shelter, aesthetic and cultural aspects of urbanisation 
in the couptry. 

1.1 The Commission was given the following terms 
of reference; 

To examine the state of urbanisation in the coun¬ 
try with reference to the present demographic, 
economic infrastructural, environmental, physical, 
shelter, energy, communication, land, poverty, 
aesthetic and cultural aspects; 

To identify priority action areas, make projections 
of future needs and estimate available resources; 
To formulate and recommend basic guidelines for 
the specific action plan in each of the identified 
priority action areas; 

To evolve and recommend policy frames and 
suggest basic approaches for the encouragement 
of manageable urbanisation; 

To recommend an institutional framework for 
monitoring the effective implementation of the 
Commission’s recommendations; and 

To consider any other matter having a bearipg on 
urb^isation and make suitable recommendations 
thereon. 

1.2 Various Departments connected with urbanisa¬ 
tion were requested to furnish factual information on 
various aspects of urbapisation as per model format 
circulated by the Commission, abstracts of which 
forms parts of this memorandum. Government in 
Housine & Urban Development Department in their 
letter No. 43727/HUD., dt. 3-11-1986 have forwarded 
an Interim Memorandum to the N.C.U, The above 


interim memorandum incorporated in situational ana¬ 
lysis of urbanisation outlining international, national 
and State urban scenarios, analysed the unmanageable 
trends of urban groswih, particularly noticed in the 
proceeding decade, worked out the urban perspectives 
of Orissa by 2001, indicating requirement of funds 
etc. A conceptual frame-work towards spatial-secto¬ 
ral integration, systematic developmept of a hierarchy 
of human settlements as channels, into which a hie¬ 
rarchy of socio-economic inputs, services and necessary 
institutions to be channalised were suggested to help 
promote balanced economic growth of the State. Be¬ 
sides, outlines of the human settlemept development 
policy and other related aspects of urbanisation were 
incorporated in the above Memorandum. 

1.3 FIRST INTERIM REPORT BY NCU 

The NCU in January, 1987 have submitted their 
first interim report to the Government of India. It 
advocated that urban places be treated as part of our 
national resources, deserving attentiop similar to other 
resources like agricultural land, forest, river and mine¬ 
ral wealth etc. The recommendations include amend¬ 
ments to the Urban Land Ceiling (Regulation and 
Control, Act, 1976 and also rationalisation of various 
state Rent Control Acts to remove the legal impedi¬ 
ments to promote development in the housing sector. 
Besides, constitution of a rehabilitation fund to pro¬ 
mote housing activities through self-help, incremental 
housing, declaring the four leading metropolitan cen¬ 
tres of Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay as Na¬ 
tional Cities and creation of a fund of Rs. 1000 crs. 
for development of these cities were recommended. 

1.4 The Commission have identified 17 metropolises 
and large size cities and about 538 fa^ growing towns 
within a population range of 50,000 to 5 lakhs, having 
growth rate exceeding the national average of 46.02% 
to be planned as regional growth centres. The Com¬ 
mission have also called for a fundamental change in 
our conventional attitude to urbanisation and the pro¬ 
cess that generates in indicating that our present policy 
has lot of adhocism. promising further to examine in 
detail other policy formulations of Government on 
industrialisation, land, housing, land use and waste 
land development, human settlements, energy epd en¬ 
vironment etc. 
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1.5 The State Government in their comments with 
respect of the above 3 broad recommendations, incor¬ 
porated in the first interim report of the NCU, gene¬ 
rally welcomed the proposed amendments to the above 
two Acts indicating that the imposition of a tax on the 
vacant land should exclude the Government lands. 
Creation of a fund for development of national cities, 
however, required a critical review, in the light of the 
present urbanisation policy of deliberate development 
of small and medium towns for balanced growth. The 
decrease in the coverage of IDSMT towns in the 6th 
and 7th plan is viewed with concern by the State Go¬ 
vernment. 

1.6 The NCU had constituted various working 
groups to study in detail the related aspects of urbani¬ 
sation. Secretary, Housing & Urban Development, 
Orissa was a member of the Working Group on Re¬ 
sources fOT urbanisation. 

2. STATE’S PERCEPTION OF URBANISATION 

Urban India, with a population of about 160 million 
living in 3245 urban settlements that account for less 
than 2% of the land mass of the country accommodat¬ 
ing about a fourth of India’s population, is one of the 
most populated entities in the world. Rural India 
accounts for remaining 75% of the population livi,ng 
in some six lakh settlements of various sizes, with an 
annual average growth varying between 0.8 to 1.8%, 
with large settlements growing faster. RuralfUrban 
Settlements as such, cannot be perceived in isolation 
from o,ne another. Natural resources like water and 
energy have to be apportioned for meeting the require¬ 
ments of the population as a whole. In India, the 
rapid rate of urbanisation is catching us at a galloping 
speed, triggered off by the process of development. 
Our urban scene indicates a metropolitan centred ur¬ 
banisation, as distinct from the decentralised urban 
growth. The alarming concentration of population in 
flow, particularly to the megacities has been very lop 
sided and our premature metropolises, similar to most 
developing third world countries, have arrived rather 
too soon, in the absence of a clear cut policy for 
development of a human settlement system in general, 
which is causing a crisis situation. 

2.1 Having regard to the finite natural resources and 
other environmental issues, it is imperative that carry¬ 
ing capacities (optimum population sizes) of human 
settlements of various sizes and fupctions arc worked 
out of accommodate, only such a auantum and mix of 
developmental activities which can be sustained through 
optimum utilisation of natural resources. Develop¬ 
ment of man essentially depends on environment, insti¬ 
tution, energy and technology as a package. Unfortu¬ 
nately, over the years, our attitude towards develop¬ 
ment of human settlements has been somewhat con¬ 
fused. There is an improper understanding of the 
change process that effects our human settlement sys¬ 
tem. The four giant metropolises and the megacities 
represent the emerging industrial era and the large 
number of <!man p,nd medium towns and numerous 
villages of different sizes and functions, that are rapidiv 
declining, represent the agricultural era. The present 


confusion can be explained in the words of C.A, Doxi- 
dise as under ;— 

“We have to deal with one problem, the problem 
of human settlement. We capnot break this 
overall problem into many partial ones and try 
to solve them separately”. 

2-2 Alvin Toffler, in his book “The Third Wave” 
clearly describes three great waves of changes—agri¬ 
cultural, industrial and now super-industrial civilisa¬ 
tions, that are taking place, simultaneously, in many 
countries, at different speed, having an impact on the 
quality of life, environment, energy, production me¬ 
thods and settlement of man. Agricultural revolution 
brought the villages as dispersed settlements based on 
renewable energy. The industrial revolution brought 
concentration of work at the metropolises, and ;aow 
the super industrial revolution, with its technological 
refinement aims at dispersal of work. In a nut-shell, 
an approach towards reversal of flow of concentration 
to dispersed locations-a de-urbanisation which is 
somewhat akip to the agricultural society.. Any policy 
thrust for future development of human settlements of 
the country must be based on the above dynamic con¬ 
cept. Toffler describes our present efforts :— 

“We stumble from crisis to crash programme, 
lurching into future without plan, without hope 
and without visition”. 

2.3 THE URBAN CHALLENGE; ENVIRONMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

The World Commission on Environment and Deve¬ 
lopment. chaired by the Prime Minister of Norway 
Mrs. Grow Herlam Brundthant, in their report titled 
OUR COMMON FUTURE have rightly called for 
urgent and decisive political action for managing better 
environmental resources. It calls for ^oew approaches 
for dwelopment, concerning areas of population, food 
ecuritv, energy, industries and human settlements. To 
meet the urban challenge, it had called upon Govern¬ 
ments to develop explicit settlement strategies, to miide 
the process of urbanisation, taking the pressure off 
largest centres and build up smaller towns and cities, 
very closely integrating them with their rural hinter¬ 
land. This naturally requires examining and makinn 
such changes ip policies of nopulation growth and 
their development, land, housing transportation, 
health and sanitation and industrialisation 'which at 
times work against the goals of settlement develop¬ 
ment. 

3. URBAN SCENARTO-INDIA 

There has been a spectacular increase of India’s 
urban nopulation from a mere 62 million in 1951 to 
159 million in 1981. Analysis of the urban distribu¬ 
tion of the urban oopulation in various size of the 
urban settlements is equally disturbing. The 276 Nos. 
of Class-I towns, including the 12 metropolises, ac¬ 
counted for 60.18% of Tn(fla’s Urban Population. 
These together had a growth rate of 55.5% accom¬ 
modated 60.96% of net urban increase in the last 
decade. Existin<r system of settlements at the na¬ 
tional and state levels indicates that most of the sys¬ 
tems Ia<?k in rank-size distribution, There are twelve 
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metropolises, 28 cities within the range of 5 to 10 
lakhs, 62 cities within the range of 2 to 5 lakh apd 
114 urban settlements of 1 lakh (+) category. Be¬ 
sides, there are 270 class-II Medium Town of 50,000 
(+) group and 739 Class-Ill Small towns of 20,000 
(+) category. The last group and 1048 Nos. of Class- 
IV, 742 Class-V and 230 Class-VI towns are all 
rapidly declining hardly discharging their role as growth 
centres for their hinterland. 

3.1 The NCU have identified some 555 settlement, 
(agaip within the broad population range of 50,000 
to 5 lakh under one category), having growth rate 
exceeding the national average of 46.02% as potential 
growth centres, whose economic and infrastructural 
base is to be strengthened to attract migrational shifts 
for balanced redistribution of future population. The 
norms of accessibility apd the physical distance bet¬ 
ween various she class of settlements (both urban 
and rural) should be incorporated in tlie policy for 
human settlement development. 

3.2 The rural settlement in India generally shows a 
static picture. More than 50% of over 6 iakh rural 
setdemems of the size of less than 500 have a growth 
rate of 0.8% per anpum. The growth rate of some 
1358 large rural settlements over 10,000 size is at a 
nearly static level of 1.8% per annum. Policy formu¬ 
lation for rural setdements should consider the com¬ 
pulsion of providing basic services and amenities con¬ 
cerning energy, water supply, sanitation and shelter ip 
all settlements. However, for a balanced and dispersed 
growth, formulation of a perspective plan for develop¬ 
ment of a hierarchy of human settlements namely, the 
Central villages, service centres, growth pojpts, growth 
centres, and growth poles appears desirable into which 
a hierarchy of socio-econom'c inputs and services and 
institutions for delivery of such services are to be 
suitably channellised. A perception of above con¬ 
ceptual spatial-sectoral integration was earlier indicated 
in the Ipterim Memorandum of Government of Orissa 
to the NCU. 

3.3 Obviously, the present hyper-urbanisadon is 
attributable to the mal-distribution of economic growth 
over space-absence of proper spatial-sectoral integra¬ 
tion. In the words of Prof. P. R. Dubhasis; “Per¬ 
haps as a result of the neglect of the spatial aspect of 
planning, it has been now realised that it has led to 
apoplexy at the centre and anaemia at the periphery”, 

4. URBAN SCENARIO IN ORISSA 

Orissa, the eleventh populous State in India, account¬ 
ed for nearly 4% of India’s population and about 2% 
of its Urban Population in 1981. It is still one of the 
least urbanised States of the Country with 11.82% 
urbanisation (less than half of the national average). 
The urban population of the State at 31.06 lakh in 
1981, however, registered a growth rate of 68.92%. 
The six Class-I towns of the State accounted for 
41.64% of the State’s total urban population register¬ 
ing a grow'th rate exceeding 133%. The share of 8 
CJass-II towns is another 12.76% that had a growth 
rate of 169.41% and accommodated _ a fifth of the 
net increase of urban population during the last de¬ 
cade. 26 Class-m towns had a static growth of 


15.81%. Similarly 28 small towns each with less 
than 10,000 population are either static or declining. 
Oply 40 Class-IV towns within the range of 10-20,0(^ 
have an impressive growth rate of 67%. 

Fortunately for Orissa, the primacy of Class-I town 
is relatively less pronounced and through a deliberate 
policy of settlement developments particularly of the 
small and medium towns, they can be made to effec¬ 
tively discharge their functions as market towns in the 
coastal districts and at Sambalpur and within the 
Command Area of major Irrigation Projects. These 
small and medium towns need be developed to func¬ 
tion effectively as growth centres. 

4.1 The extent of rural urban continium is less 
pronounced in the Central and north western parts and 
within the tribal area Sub Plan^ The mineral rich 
north and south western parts of Orissa have contri¬ 
buted to the establishment of a series of new industrial 
towns which are transplanted settlements in the Tribal 
area Sub-Plan with no functional interlinkage with the 
surrounding rural hinterland. 

4.2 Orissa Urbanisation Perspective by 2001 

To fully integrate developmient of Urban Settlements 
within ne.xt 15 years in Orissa, a spatial plan for deve¬ 
lopment of the existing 108 Urban Centres and 113 
settlements expected to acquire urban characteristics 
by 2001 have been attempted,. Though subjective, the 
above identification is made crudely i,n consideration 
of their accessibility, population base, linkages with 
hinter land, proximity with other towns, likely estab¬ 
lishment of proposed industries, project towns and 
their administrative and service importance. The en¬ 
visaged urbanisation scenario of Orissa by 2001 is 
depicted in A,nnexure-I and the drawing enclosed. 

5. NEED FOR CENTRAL SCHEME FOR DEVE¬ 
LOPMENT OF TRIBAI. TOWS 

The tribal area sub-plan of Orissa accommodates 
26 towns out of a total of 108. The State Govern¬ 
ment had earlier forwarded a short project report to 
Government of India envisaging an investment of 
Rs. 25.79 crores for strengthening their economic and 
infrastructural base to effectively fu,nction as growth 
centres. Admittedly, the v<;ry low coverage of towns 
under IDSMT can hardly make such funds available 
for their developments. Considering the inbuilt prob¬ 
lems of backwardness, both economic and social, of 
these areas, there is a need for formulation of a new 
Ceptral Scheme for these and other rural growth cen¬ 
tres. This has to be dovetailed into the National Plan 
through judicious relocation of funds under the Minis¬ 
tries of Rural Development, Urban Development and 
Welfare. 

6. IMPLEMENTATION OF SCHEMES 

The Directorate of Town Planning through its 9 
field establishments have prepared the Master Plans 
of 52 towns of which 34 Master Plans have so far been 
finalised. 



6.1 Planning Authorities and Enforcement 

The State has three types of set up of Planning 
Authorities, viz ;—Development Authorities, Improve¬ 
ment Trusts & Special Planning Authorities. Two 
Development Authorities for the premier cities of 
Cuttack and Bhubaneswar have been constituted under 
the provisions of the Orissa Developmcjvt Authorities 
Act, 1982. Five Regional Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted for the other Class-I towns and sur¬ 
rounding 2 Otown groups of their respective regional 
hinderlands, under the provisions of the Orissa Town 
Planning and Improvement Trust Act, 1956. 23 

Special Planning Authorities have also hence constitu¬ 
ted under the O.T.P.T. Act for development of the 
-isolated towns which are mostly district and Sub-Divi¬ 
sional headquarters. 

6.2 IDSMT in Orissa 

During the 6th Plan period Government of India had 
allotted only six tow,ns for Orissa under the Centrally 
sponsored scheme of IDSMT, though project reports 
for eight towns were submitted to them. In these six 
towns of Sambalpur, Puri, Balasore, Rourkela (CT), 
Jeypore & Dhenkanal covered under the IDSMT in 
the 6th plan, for implementation of various sites and 
services, traffic and transportation and commercial 
schemes, central assistance to the tune of Rs. 237.50 
lakhs were released and with a combijned expenditure 
of Rs. 429.59 lakhs 1090 developed house sites, 423 
shops, improvement of 15.46 Kms of road, bus stand 
and truck terminal etc. have been constructed. 

6.3 IDSMT in the 1th Plan 

The State Government for the 7th Plan initially 
fixed an ambitious target for coverage of 20 towns in 
Orissa which was subsequently slashed down to 10. 
So far, three Projects of Baripada, Keonjhar and 
Balangir have been sanctioned for execution and cent¬ 
ral assistance of Rs. 60.00 lakhs alongwith State 
Government matching grant of Rs. 27.36 lakhs have 
been released so far. Projects of Bhawanipatna, 
Athagarh, Jagatsinghpur and Khurda await clearance 
from Government of India. 

6.4 Impact of IDSMT 

The Central Scheme of IDSMT. not to mention the 
reduced priority given to it for the 7th Plan in terms 
of coverace, essentially boils down to investment to 
the tune of Rs. 1.04 crore per town for infrastructural 
development on equal matching participation basis by 
the State Government and implementing agencies. 
Notwithstanding the laudable objective to promote 
systematic development of small and medium towns, 
the present scheme of IDSMT can make Very margi¬ 
nal system integration or can supplement the rural 
development programme. 

6.5 Shifting Policies and Investment Disparities 

Initiated with certain vigour from the 3rd five year 
plan with full financial assistance given by the Central 
Government, Master Plans for some 575 towns could 


be prepared. The 4th five year plan recommended re¬ 
gional approach to the problems of urban development. 
However, preparation of master plan was brought to 
the state sector, which was given the responsibility for 
their implementation. Because of chronic resource 
constraints, allocation for infrastructure and housing 
continued to receive least priority. A scheme for inte¬ 
grated development of towns known as lUDP was 
introduced in 31 cities within the range of 1-3 lakhs 
during 1974—79, which were provided assistance of 
Rs. 136 crores. The Sixth plan started with integrated 
development of small and medium towns (IDSMT) as 
the policy for settlement development under which 
Rs. 96.00 crores could be spent in 236 towns. When 
execution of IDSMT was picking up and becoming 
popular with each State clamouring for more towns, 
the coverage in the 7th Plan has been reduced to a 
mere 100 additional towns. 

6.6 It is suggested that the conceptual short com¬ 
ings in the framing of IDSMT be remoVed, compo¬ 
nents of the programme be increased and the coverage 
under IDSMT be consistently increased in successive 
plans, with increased Central Government participa¬ 
tion to 75%. (50% as loan and 25% as grant). As 
reiterated earlier formulation of a new central scheme 
for development of towns within the tribal area sub 
plan and other rural growth centres should also be 
considered. 

7.0 REQUIREMENT OF FUNDS FOR URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

As indicated in the State Government’s interim 
memorandum, requirement of funds under various 
schemes of rural and urban water supply and sanita¬ 
tion, water supply and sewerage for Capital adminis¬ 
tration, shelter and housing, IDSMT, State Urban 
Development Finance Corporation, Urban basic ser¬ 
vices, grants to Urban Local Bodies and Planning 
Authorities, strengthening of the Municipal Engineer¬ 
ing Cell and for financing Capital Administration Pro¬ 
ject, by the turn of the century, have been worked out 
which is placed in Annexure-II, 

8. HOUSING 

Various housing schemes are under operation with 
a view to bridging the gap between an expanding de¬ 
mand and supply^ The programmes and policies are 
particularly aimed at providing affordable shelter to 
the weaker sections, slum dwellers, low income groups, 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes. The program¬ 
mes also embrace provision of serviced plots. The 
.schemes are operated through the District Collectors, 
D.R.D.As, G.A. Department of the State Government, 
Housing Board, Development Authorities, Imprdve- 
ment Trust, Planning Authorities and Co-operative 
Housing Corporation. 

2. Low Income Group Housing Scheme 

Persons whose annual income is Rs. 7,200 or less 
are eliaible to avail of maximum loan assistance of 
Rs. 14,500/- being limited to 80% of the cost of house 
including land to construct houses recoverable in 25 
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or smaller number of equal annual instalments of 
Principal and interest. The repayment shall commence 
one year after the disbursement of the first instalment 
of loan amount. The Collectors and the Director of 
iisfates, G.A. Department are the executing agencies, 
rhe accommodation to be provided in each house 
under this scheme should not be less than 232 sft. 
iloor area and normally not more than 1200 sft. 

3, Middle Income Group Housing Scheme 

Under this scheme persons vrhose annual income is 
l^etween Rs. 7,201/- to Rs. 18,000/- are given maxi- 
imim loan assistance of Rs. 27,500/- being 80% of 
I fie estimated cost of house including the cost of deve¬ 
loped land recoverable in 25 annual instalments. The 
lecoraraodation to be provided in each house should 
ifiii ordinarily be less than 400 sft. and more than 
'iiuo sft. Collectors and Director of Estates, G.A. 
i department are executing the schemes. 

1 Village Housing Project 

Ui s scheme was originally meant for building fire- 
pmof houses in rural areas. Under the scheme maxi- 
: um loan assistance of Rs. 5,000/- being 80% of 
(I, estimated cost of a house including cost of the land 
IS given to bonafide residents of village having home- 
sired land, recoverable in 20 annual instalments. The 
srhrmc was operated through Collectors of the Dist- 

I'l, 

Bill from the year 1986-87 this scheme has been 
coiivL-rted as Rural Housing Scheme to be operated 
till ugh Orissa State Housing Board and Orissa Co- 
o{«. ruiive Housing Corporation. The estimated cost 
of I ic.h house is Rs. 6,000/-. A person belonging to 
Etriiioniically Weaker Sections i.e. whose monthly 
hoi, ritold income is within Rs. 350/- and haVing a 
hoii ' site free from encroachment and encumbrances, 
is rl; ’iblc to avail of this loan. The plinth area is 
itu) ..n. Tills loan will be recovered from beneficia- 
ricr luurlerly within a period of nine years with inte¬ 
rest ' 1 an average rate taking into account interest on 
HI ■' O loan and loan of State Government. 

5. U !f<d Housing Scheme 

The heme is meant for construction of different 
type m! cjuarters for Government Employees in diffe¬ 
rent t'laccs of State through Orissa State Housing 
Board Development Authorities and Works Depart- 
mem. The houses are constructed as per the plans 
and Iicdule of rates decided by the Govt, from 
time i i time. 

6. Bin; Workers Housing Scheme 

Undei lite scheme Govt, of India give subsidy of 
Rs. 3.'lilt)/- for construction of houses for Bidi 
Worker of the State and the State Govt, provides a 
loan o! !?s. 3,000/- for each beneficiary. The Orissa 
State llniising Board is executing the Scheme. 

7. Den , nstration Housing Scheme 

Under duv scheme houses are constructed for 
econonili My weaker sections of community. One 
third oi Mu' total cost of each house is released by 


N.B.O. as grant and balance 2/3rd is sanctioned by 
the State Govt, as loan. Environmental develop¬ 
ment expenditure is also borne by the N.B.O. The 
Scheme is executed through the Executive Engineer, 
Rural Housing Cell of the State Government, 

8. Slum Dwellers Housing Scheme 

There was about 5 lakhs slum population in slum 
areas of Urban Local Bodies by 1981. But a sut^vey 
was conducted to assess the number of slum dwellers 
in 20 towns of the State. The result indicated that 
slum dwellers constitute 17.49% of the total popula¬ 
tion of those towns. On the basis of this survey it 
can be roughly estimated that there are about 7.30 
lakhs slum dwellers in the State who require dwelling 
units. Houses are also being constructed for the 
slum dwellers through the Orissa State Housing 
Board. 

9. Integrated Housing Scheme 

Under the scheme low cost housc.s are provided to 
the home steadless labourers who are weaker section of 
the community. House-site is provided by the Re¬ 
venue Department free of cost. Originally the scheme 
envisaged payment of construction assistance to the 
beneficiaries and the B.D.Os were executing agencies 
under the direct supervision of Collectors. Previously 
the estimated cost of the house was Rs. 2,000/- out 
of which Govt, releases grant of Rs. 1,500/- as assis¬ 
tance per each house and the balance Rs. 500/- is 
borne by the beneficiaries in shape of labour or build¬ 
ing materials. 

But from the year 1986-87 this scheme has been 
revised. The estimated cost of each unit is Rs. 
7,500/- out of which State Govt, gives a grant of 
Rs. 3,000/-, Rs. 3,000/' is brou^t from HUDCO as 
loan and the balance Rs. 1,500/- is borne by the bene¬ 
ficiary in shape of labour oi' building materials. The 
scheme is meant for construction of houses for non- 
tribals and non-harijans with the house site alloted by 
Revenue Deptt. Cost of infrastructure is met out of 
N.R.E.P. funds. The Orissa State Housing Board is 
executing the scheme. 

10. Indira Awas Yojana and houses constructed under 
H.R.E.P. 

Besides the schemes as explained above, houses 
under Indira Awas Yojana and under N.R.E.P, are 
constructed by the C.D. & R.R. Deptt. for the SCs and 
STs in the State at an estimated cost of Rs. 6,500/- 
(there is a provision of Rs. 1,000/- for difficult terrain 
and black cotton soil) per unit. Besides Govt, of 
India have authorised to invest another sum of Rs. 
3,000/- for development of infrastructure facility. 
Govt, of India have meanwhile revised the estimated 
cost of Rs. 6,500/- to Rs. 9,000/- per unit without 
any change so far as infrastructure cost is concerned. 

11. The Orissa Co-operative Housing Corporation 

The Orissa Co-operative Housing Corporation is 
also extending loans for housing activities through 63 
Primary' House Building Co-operative Societies, 
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12. Schemes operated in urban areas 

Composite housing schemes for E.W.S., L.I.G., 

M.I.G., H.I.G. category and schemes intended for pro¬ 
vision of serviced plots are under operation through 
the Housing Board, Development Auhoriies, Planning 
Authorities, mostly with HUDCO assistance. 

13. Shortage of Housing in Orissa 

It is estimated by National Building Organisation 
that by 1985 there were 7.41 lakh people in rural 
area and 1.01 lakh people in Urban area, totalling 
8.42 lakh people in the State homeless. However, 
these figures do not include houses which are mere 
excuses for dwelling units and which pass for human 
habitation. Real shortage would be much more. It 
is estimated that the total short-fall of dwelling units 
by 1991 would be 1.21 million and by turn of the 
century it would be 1.41 million. The total require¬ 
ment of funds to meet the shortage would be of the 
order of Rs, 536 crorcs by 1991 and Rs. 878 crores 
during tlic dccado 1991 to 2001. 

14. A Draft National Housing Policy has been 
prepared by the Government of India. The Housing 
Ministers’ Conference at Srinagar also passed certain 
resolutions pertaining to future course of action on 
vital matters and issues. Some of the basic points 
which were emphasised upon the Conference are as 
follows and need serious consideration. 

(a) Government and its agencies will play the 
role of promotors and facilitators of housing 
activity rather than builders. This can be 
done by providing serviced plot, credit and 
building materials. There is absolute need 
for individual and private efforts in the pro¬ 
vision of housing. 

fb) The disadvantaged section should specifi¬ 
cally include the physically and mentally 
handicapped persons. 

(c) The objective should be to provide shelter 
to every houseless by 2001 A.D. 

fd) Provision of shelter should be conceived in 
terms of improvising the over-all quality of 
life by providing health, hygiene and sani¬ 
tation and improving the internal and exter¬ 
nal environment. 

fe) There should be promotion of the use of 
non-conVentional sources of energy in the 
housing activity in a wider and increasing 
scale. 

(f) The low cost technology should be applied 
generally. 

(g) Higher priority be accorded for housing the 
poor in the hilly and inaccessible areas by 
evolving appropriate designs and techno¬ 
logy. 

15. For the rural poor different Housing Schemes 
are under operation. Wherever possible local mate¬ 
rials are being used for building construction. It is 


also desirable to develop low cost technology. Build¬ 
ing centres have been instituted in Kerala for develop¬ 
ment of low cost technology by using local materials. 
This is imder consideration of Government. 

16. There is need for mobilisation of additional 
resources to bridge the gap between demand and sup¬ 
ply of housing. An increase in demand calls for re¬ 
sources of a very high magnitude and unless the pro¬ 
blems of finance are effectively tackled the aspiration 
of providing shelter to every homeless person by end 
of century would not be fulfilled. The State Govern¬ 
ment finds it extremely difficult to allocate limited 
resources among the priority sectors. Special central 
assistance may be available for housing for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to the State Governments 
with higher Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe con¬ 
centration. 

9. ENERGY : 

(1) An appraisal of the availability of energy in 
Urban areas from various sources of : — Conven¬ 
tional and Non-conventional, Production and distri¬ 
bution pattern. 

Most significant commercial energy sources are coal, oil and 
electricity. 

Total requirement in 1989-90 is . 10552 MW Addition to 

the capacity 

Likely to be available . . . 6745 MW to cover the 

shortfall has 

Shortfall. 3807 MW not yet been 

finalised. 

Various generation options tor new starts of 7th & 
8th Plan should be settled and percentage of State 
share from Central Generating Stauons by 2000 should 
be spelt out to assess the surplus/deficit. 

O.S.E.B. at present is not able to generate internal 
surplus to finance the plan funds for mounting higher 
system improvement schemes required for transmission 
and distribution of power at proper voltage and with¬ 
out line constraint. Additional funds of Rs. 56.00 
crores would be required in each of the 7th & 8th 
Five Year Plan for T & D infrastructural development 
to transport power to both urban and rural areas. 

(2) An assessment of demand and supply of energy 
in the context of urbanisation 

For lighting cooking and utilisation of appliances in 
the household sector certain normative level of energy 
requirement has to be fixed. Variety of fuels utilised 
as household energy are soft coal, kerosene, LPG, 
firewood, animal dung, electricity and vegitable waste 
which vary as per income, agro-climatic conditions, 
availability, sale price of energy etc. 

Energy consumption for portable drinking wafer 
supply, street light and other general purposes like 
market supply centre etc. on account of urbanisation 
has to be separately assessed. 

Demand of electricity changes with the improve¬ 
ment in efficiency in utilisation and industrial mix. 
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Source-wise share of energy in the industrial sector, 
i.e. electricity, coal, oil etc. also needs to be assessed. 

In the transport sector on account of urbanisation, 
movement of coal, cement, food-grains, iron and steel, 
diesel and petroi, etc. will rise. Its impact on rail 
and road has to be estimated with reference to produc¬ 
tion level of all these commodities. The utilisation 
of steem, electric traction or diesel cil transport has 
to be estimated to assess the need of energy. 

It is difficult to make forecast on energy demand 
due to impact of urbanisation for the reasons men¬ 
tioned above. 


Tlie 13 th Power Survey Committee has been formed 
oil 4th February, 1986 to determine demand upto 
2004—05. Assessment of demand and supply of 
energy for domestic, industrial transport sector etc. 
can be made after the study of the Power SurVey Com¬ 
mittee is completed. 

The 12th Power Survey Committee made micro¬ 
level forecast using end-use technique and made assess¬ 
ment of energy requirement and availability for Orissa 
upto 3989-90. Keeping the 12th Power Survey re¬ 
sults in view requirement of energy for various sectors 
has been worked out as mentioned below. 


pattern of utilisation of electrical energy in ORISSA 


SI. Category 

No. 

1989-90 


1999-;!000 


Remarks 

Energy 

% to 

Energy 

%to 



consumption 

total 

consumption 

total 



MKWH 


MKWH 



1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I. Domestic ... 

765 

8.84 

3390 

11 .06 


2. Public lighting & public watoc works 

112 

1.30 

450 

! .47 

Due to ajntinuous 
power shortage de¬ 
mand pattern in gettin g 
distributed. 

3. Irrigation dewatering etc. . . . . 

180 

2.08 

825 

2.69 


4. Railway traction . 

310 

3.59 

980 

3.20 


5. Commercial & Non-industrial . 

788 

9.11 

3373 

11.00 


a. Industria! . 

6495 

75.08 

21642 

70 .58 


Total :. 

8650 

100.00 

30660 

100,00 


Energy requirement at power Stn. bus bar of 
utility as per i2th PS. 


10552 


37385 


Additional requirement out of captive generation 
as per 12th PS. . . . . . 


4551 


N.A. 



(3)a. Scouting of new sources of energy 

Solar-Utilisation of solar thermal energy as solar 
cookers is possible. In case of Photo Voltaic 
system the cost is about Rs. 100/- per peak watt. 
This is to be reduced 1/4 to make econo¬ 
mically viable. Solar pumps, for drinking water, 
irrigation and photo voltaic street light in villages 
can be considered. 

Wmd :—Large scale wing electric generation is yet 
to take shape. Experiment on wind enery by es¬ 
tablishing wind farm in coastal belt has been 
started. 

Biogas : —Target of 7.5 lakh plants for 7th Plan has 
been fixed under National Project on Bio-gas deve¬ 
lopment (family size plants). Gas generation in 
hill area during winter months is poor. 

Bio-mass :—This is in research stage and its utili¬ 
sation in future depends on bio-mass based wood- 
gassifier engine for irrigation and drinking water 
purposes. 


Urban waste : —Energy recovery and sewerage 
treatment plants near big cities has to be plann^ 
for inclusion in the 7th and 8th Plan. 

In order to make up the shortfall of energy require¬ 
ment of 1989-90 new energy resources of coal 
thermal is required. It is difficult to forecast the 
new addition of thermal, hydro and oil-based 
generating units by 1999-2000. 

(3) b. Energy conservation measure : 

Conservation jlbtential . 25 % in Industrial sector 

20% in transport 
30% in Agricultural sec¬ 
tor Limited in domestic 
& Commercial sector. 

An erergy conservation fund has been proposed to 
carry out conservation measures. 

OSEB has to take up time bound programme for 
the following works :— 

(i) Energy Audit : 

(a) Installation of metering arrangement 
at various stages of transmission to 
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moBitor EHT transmission loss, sub¬ 
transmission loss and distribution loss. 

(b) To monitor energy consumption in 
units consumping 1 MW or more. 

(ii) Reduction of T&D loss by expediting exe¬ 
cution of system improvement scheme. 

(iii) Power factor improvement to reduce the 
loss and improve the capacity by installing 
shunt capacitors near load centre. 

(iv) Reduction of several transmission stages to 
minimise energy loss. 

(v) Conservation in auxiUiary consumption of 
thermal power station. 

(vi) Educating public on energy conservation. 

(vii) Implementation of trafRc schedule enco¬ 
uraging conservation attitude and in pro¬ 
viding penal provision to curb wastage in 
utilisation. 

(4) Constraint in implementation of energy pro¬ 
growth of urbanisation in 2001—2025. 

The generation expansion programme, transmission 
and distribution development activities are being de¬ 
cided at the planning commission level before 5 Year 
Plan, and annual plan. 

Power cuts and load-shedding have been resorted to 
because of non-expanding power system in a desired 
way. 

requirement of funds for generation/ 

TRANSMfSSlON/DlSTRIBUnON SECTORS 

(Rs. in crores) 

Generation ...... 678.65 

(As per draft 7th Plan) 
Transmission & Distribution. . . 445.00 

1123.65 

Reduced while finalising 7th Plan fund : 

Generation ...... 432.84 

Transmission & Distribution. . . . 222.00 

654 .84 

(5) Future energy programme to keep pace with the 
growth of urbanisation in 2000—.2025. 

Without detail study/survey a realistic assessment in 
this regard is not possible. 

10. ENVIRONMENT . . There is a growing con¬ 

cern for environmental 
awareness in the present 
day world. The harmony 
between mankind and 
nature must be main¬ 
tained. Various measures 
are taken for environ¬ 
mental awareness among 
the Focal groups and 
General Public. 


(«) Measures suggested for Focal Groups 

(i) For legislators and Peoples, Environmental Confe- 

representatives. rences. 

(ii) Administrators, decision Seminars 

makers, professionals & Orientation Programmes 
E.xecutives. Guided tours to places 

where signs of environ¬ 
mental degradation are 
visible. 

Kept informed about 
emerging environmental 
issues. 

Can be made aware of 
their social responsibili¬ 
ties through radio and 
T. V. talk and newspaper 
articles. 

(b) For Youth & Children . Environmental education 

“Environment” should 
form a part of curriculum 
in various levels of insti¬ 
tutional education. 

(c) For students . . . Competitions 

Nature treks and camps 
Nature clubs 
Eco-developnient camps 
to be organised by N.S.S, 
and N.C.C. units of School 
and Colleges. 

(d) For the non-student Adult education classes, 

youths. N.y. Kendra can organise Eco- 

development camps for 
youths involving youth hos¬ 
tel association and N.G.Os. 

(e) For tribals Organisation of Peoples’ 

Workshop in tribal belts. 

Cultural programmes by 
tribals in tribal dialect. 

Discussion, dialogues with 
tribal community leaders. 

(f ) For General Public An extensive information 

dissemination system should 
be organised. 

Media men’s convention 
involving the radio-men 
T.V. men and Pressmen. 

Production and screening of 
good feature films. 

Paintings, placards and pos¬ 
ters for environmental 
awareness. 

Cultural programmes like 
mela, yatra, puppet, dances, 
poems, workshops, plays, 
street corner plays. 

Pada Yatra and Cycle March. 
Publication of magazines and 
news letters, 

The programmes must cover both rural and urban 
areas. 
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11. EMPLOYMENT ; An appraisal of Employment 
situation in Urban Areas. 


Tlie number of unemployed in the live registers of 

employment exchanges in the State as on 

31-12-1985 

was 9,00,498. 


Category-wise Break-up 


A-General 


Below Matric, Matriculates, intermediates. 

7,46,755 

Graduates. 

. 1,01,869 

Post Graduates 

6.731 

B-Technical 


Diploma Holders. 

4,960 

I.T.I. passed. 

18,777 

C.T. Trained. 

19,472 

Technical Graduates including Engineering 

Graduates 

1,907 

Post Graduates (Technical) 

27 


9,00,498 


The Statistics of the past three years indicate that— 
20,000 vacancies are notified every year. 15,000 
candidates are able to get jobs. 20,000 unemployed 
youths enrolled them,selves in the employment ex¬ 
change every year. 

(2) Characteristics of Labour Force 
(a) Under the migrated Labour Force. 

Orissa is a labour surplus State. 

Thousands of labourers migrate from Orissa to Uttar 
Pradesh, Haryana, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Rajasthan and North Eastern State for 
work. 

Around 50,000 workmen migrate every year from 
Orissa to different states and alter December and 
come back by May-June every year. 

(3) State of the absorbing employment capacity of 
the Urban Areas vis-a-vis the Urbanisation 

The scope of employment offered by Government or¬ 
ganisations and industries in Private Sector is very 
limited. 

12. TRANSPORT : Available means of Transport 

The inter-city link between all the 108 towns are 
mainly operated by bus services. 

In 6 big cities have both railway and bus service 
facilities. 

18 towns have both railways and bus service facilities. 
Transport system in almost all towns are operated 
by mannual process. 

In 3 big cities namely, Cuttack, Bhubaneswar and 
Rourkela and two small towns Bolangir and Bargarh 
manually driven conveyance are the main means of 
transport. 


City Transport System 

Cycle rickshaw is the chief means of intra-city con¬ 
veyance in Orissa. 

Except 3 big cities namely Rourkela, Bhubanes¬ 
war and Cuttack and two small towns namely 
Bargarh and Balangir which have town bus facilities. 
Manually driven coveyances are the main means of 
transport in aU the towns of Orissa. 

Auto Rickshaw and Tempo services operate in 
Cuttack and Rourkela. 

Present Transport Requirement 

As per 1981 Census dccinial growth rate of 7 towns 
namely Bhubaneswar, Jalcswar, Dhenkanal, Anugul, 
Anandpur, malkangiri, Jharsuguda and Rourkela 
is above 80%. Bhubaneswar, Anandpur, Malkangiri. 
Jharsuguda and Rourkela civil towmhip have 100% 
growth rate. Rourela is having small conveyance 
facilities like auto-rickshaw and tempo services for 
its intra-city transport. 

The rickshaw operators have a monopoly of pas¬ 
senger traffic in intra-city roads in cities like 
Cuttack and Bhubaneswar. 

Cuttack city is mostly covered by narrow roads 
It is desirable that more aulo-rickshows and 
tempos should run to meet the demand of the 
people. In view of the wide roads more number of 
twonbuses should run in both the cities of 
Bhubaneswar and Rourkela. 

Transport Requirement in the context of Urbani¬ 
sation 

Passenger traffic and goods traffic is increasing day 
by day due to rapid urbanisation. Future re¬ 
quirements will certamly grow with subsequent 
growth of urban areas. Specific demand for trans¬ 
port facilities can be computed after exhaustive 
study. 

Road Condition & Shortage facilities 

The intra-city road condition in all the towns of 
Orissa except Bhubaneswar and Rourkela are not 
good. 

Cuttak, Puri and Sambailpur have the most congested 
roads which are unsuitable for mechanical trans¬ 
port operation. 

None of the towns except Cuttack & Rourkela 
have adequate terminal and storage facilities. 

Difficulties faced by the Transporters 

As far as Transport Administration is concerned 
there is no bottleneck for issue of licenses and 
renewal of the same and plying of vehicles m 
Orissa. The Bankers and Financial Corporations 
are financially operators for purchase of vehicles 
very liberally. 
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13. TOURISM 

There are 148 centres in Orissa. 
16 are in urban area such as 
Puri, Bhubaneswar, Konark, 
Cuttack, Jaipur, Town, Chan- 
dipur, Remuna, Talcher, 
Rourkela, Sambalpur, Hira- 
kud, Sonepur, Patnagarh, 
Sunabeda, Gopatpur & 
Chilika. 

Since the centres are located 
in the urban areas and urban 
population is growing fast, 
infrastructural facilities should 
be provided to the tourist as 
well as people, providing 
drainage system, public toilet, 
bathing complexes and drinking 
water facilities. The Urban 
Areas should be properly plan¬ 
ned to attract more tourists 
to the Centres. 

(2) Injrastructiiral Facilities 

(Statement Enclosed)—Annexure-lII 

(3) Development of Tourism alongwiih 
Urbanisation 

Development of urban areas will definitely develop 
the tourist centres. 

Adequate infrastructural facilities like accommoda¬ 
tion, transport, water and power supply, local trans¬ 
port, restaurants and other tourist facilities will 
have to be created in urban areas to attract 
tourists. This would indirectly improve our econo¬ 
mic problems and generate more employment. 

N. B 

I.B. : Inspection Bungalow' 

G. H, : Guest House 

C. H. : Circuit House 

H. R. : Hotel Report 

D. V. ; Day Visitor 
H.H. ; Holiday Homss. 

14. INDUSTRIES 

1. Industrial Profile Etc. 

Prior to Independence, inspite of richness in natural 
resources, the economy of the State was totally 
agricultural and there was no scope for deve¬ 
lopment of industry due to lack of power, financial 
resources, entrepreneurship and trained personnel. 
•Inflow of power was possible in 1950s after com¬ 
missioning of Hirakud Multipurpose Project and, 
Machkund Hydro-Electric Project. FoUowing the 


same and introduction of Five Year Plans, the 
Industrial Development Corporation was estabhshed 
in 1962 as ihe State agency to estabhsh in¬ 

dustry. Over the years, other promotional agencies 
like Industrial Promotion and Investment Corpora¬ 
tion of Orissa Ltd. (IPICOL), Orissa Small Industries 
Corporation Ltd. (OSIC), Industrial Development 
Corporation of Orissa Ltd. (IDCO), Orissa State 
Electronic Development Corporation (ELCO) etc, 
were established and steps were dso taken to 
accelerate technical education and spread entrepre¬ 
neurship. The overall effiect till the end of 

1986-87 has been establishment of 180 large and 
medium industries, 29,526 small scale industrial units 
(SSI) and 6.25 lakh artisan units in State sectors 
and 9 large apd medium xmits in tlie Central 
Sectors. But the richness of natural resources 
and the infrastructure now available have the 
potential for a higher leap in industrialisation. 
'The State has only 6 cities and the largest among 
them viz., Cuttack has a population of only 
3.26 lakhs, Prirnujacie therefore it would be 

scon that industrialisation has not clashed with 
growth of cities as the stage is one of under- 

industrialisation. 


1.2 The approximate percentage of different types 
of industry in large and medium sector and in SSI 
sector are as follows: 


SI. 

No. Type of Industry 

Largo & 
medium 
% 

S.S.l. 

Units 

O/T 

/o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Agro-forest 

18 18 

34 40 

2 . 

Chemical .... 

19 59 

7 60 

3. 

Engineering 

1818 

12-60 

4. 

Electrical & Electionics 

2 72 

1-18 

5. 

Metallurgical 

16 60 

— 

6 . 

Textiles .... 

5.55 

11-90 

7. 

Marine .... 

3-38 

4 64 

8 . 

Glass & Ceramics 

055 

10 08 

9. 

Livestock & I-eather 

— 

0 90 

10 . 

Hotel..... 

15-25 

— 

11 . 

Miscellaneous & Servicing . 

— 

16 70 

In 

ges, 

the Central sector the units 
engineering and chemical. 

are mainly metallur- 

1.3 

The bulk of the industrial 

units are 

in SSI 


sector i.e. units where investment in plant & ma¬ 
chinery is not more than Rs. 35.00 lakh. In the 
large and medium sector 150 units or say about 
83% are in medium sector where the cost of 
the project does not exceed Rs. 5.00 crores. 
The remaining 30 units or about 17% are in large 
sector where the cost exceeds Rs. 5.00 crores. The 
artisan units are mostly household industries. In the 
Central sector, out of 9 units, 4 units are in 
medium sector and the remaining 5 units are 
large units. 


(1) (i) Existing State of 
tourist centres in 
the State. 


(ii) Its relation with 
trends in urbanisation 
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1.4 The contribution of manufacturing industries 
to tlie domestic, product of the State for the year 
1985-86 at current prices was Rs. 379.39 crores 
or about 1%. This excludes product of artisan 
units which are not amenable to easy statistical 
compilation. 

1.5 Excepting Bhubaneswar which will be primarily 
developed as a pollution free electronic soft-ware 
city, there is no other pre-condition regarding 
specific location of mdustrial units. The location 
IS decided taking into consideration various factors 
like communication, power, proximity to raw-material 
and marketing complexes, availability of es¬ 
sential services and amenities for workers and 
above aU, the recognised financial paramenters 
like internal rale of return, pay back period etc. 
The State Government provides a maximum subsidy 
of Rs. 10.00 lakh for installation of anti-pollu¬ 
tion measures in all areas to prevent poUutiou. 

2. Discussion on Industrial Location etc. 

In keeping with the national strategy of dispersal 
of industries, the general pohey is to encourage 
even dispersal of industries in all areas with pre¬ 
ference for rural and backward areas where there 
are no cities. 

2.2 Admittedly the infrastructure availabiUty in cities 
are relatively better than suburban areas. Therefore, 
in case of SSI units, there is a tendency to locate the 
units near urban areas. But in keeping with the policy 
of dispersal of industries, since 1960 Govt, of Orissa 
are developing industrial estates/areas/growth centres 
in non-city areas for location of SSI and medium in¬ 
dustries. These areas are developed taking mto con¬ 
sideration availability of land, social infrastructure for 
education of children and communication etc. In 
these areas either sheds or developed land with in¬ 
frastructure facilities, like road, power and water are 
made available to the entrepreneurs by sale/hire-pur¬ 
chase as die case may be. So far 53 industrial es¬ 
tates/areas/growth centres have been developed in all 
13 districts of the State. 

Large industries are however, located on the basis of 
economics of the unit and in some cases as for exam¬ 
ple, Rourkela Steel Plant, urban areas grow around 
such units. 

2.3 In the context of Orissa, urban areas are not 
necessarily lucrative sources of availability of raw- 
material. The large industrial units are generally 
located near sources of raw-material subject to feasi¬ 
bility. However, this is not always so in case of SSI 
units. For easy availlability of raw-materials to SSI 
units, the State Government have a Corporation 
namely Orissa Small Industries Corporation Ltd. 
(OSIC) whose primary function is to supply raw- 
materials to SSI units. This Corporation has 10 
branches through out the State to provide raw-mate¬ 
rials to SSI units. This facility acts as a disincentive 
for location of SSI units only in the urban areas. 

2.4 The State being predominently agricultural there 
is always available surplus man-power in agriculture 


for diversion to industrial sector. In fact, at the pre¬ 
sent stage of development of the State, the scope of 
avaiiablliiy of man-power in suburban areas is greater 
than in urban areas. For development of technical 
man-power, Industrial Training Institute (IT!) have 
been opened in ail the districts of Orissa. Besides, 
two such Institutes have been opened for exclusively 
Women also. In addition to the ITIS, the Stale has 
4 Engineering Colleges, 11 Polytechnics ior Men and 
3 Polytechnics for Vv'omen. 'i rained man power are 
thus likely to be dispersed ihrough-out the State. 

3. Infentives for Dispersal of Industries etc. 

The pohey of the Govt, of India as well as the 
State Govt, has been to provide incentives for 
establishment of industries in rural and backward 
areas. Nearly 88% of the population live in rural 
area which are industrially backward. In Orissa 
out of 13 districts, 8 districts viz. Balasore, 
Bolangir, Phulbani, Kalahandi, Konjhar, Mayur- 
bhanj, Dhenkanal, .Koraput are notified as backward 
areas out of which the first 3 districts are “No 
Industry Districts”. The State Government in its 
Industrial Policy R.esolulion-1986 have also extend¬ 
ed facilities of “No Industry District” to Kalahandi 
and “Backward district” to Ganjam district. The 
facilities extended to backward areas include over 
and above, the normal facihties for all areas, addi¬ 
tional subsidy, concessional finance, development of 
industrial estates/areas/growth centres and additional 
subsidy for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe en¬ 
trepreneurs, 

3.2 Industrial estaies/areas/growth centres are deve¬ 
loped in backward areas to facilitate setting up of 
industries. Out of 53 industrial estates/areas/growth 
centres, 29 have been set up m backward areas 
including Ganjam District. Besides in rural areas, 
land is made available to industrial units at Rs. 
5,000/- per acre whereas, in case of developed urban 
areas, the rate per acre varies from Rs. 10,000/- to 
Rs. 50,000/-. 

3.3 To encourage location of industry in rural 
areas, capital investment subsidy varying from 15% 
to 25% is paid iin these areas whereas in other 
cases, it is only’10%. Concessional finance in 
backward areas is available at a rate of interest 
of 12.5% whereas, for other areas it is 
14%. About 37% of the total population of the 
State belong to Sch. Caste and Sch. Tribe and 
are mostly concentrated in backward districts. 5% 
extra additional ctipital investment subsidy is paid to 
Sch. Caste and Sch. Tribe entrepreneurs. Besides 
other incentives as envisaged in the Industrial 
Policy Resolutiori-1986 of the State, like Sales Tax 
exemption, incentives for anti-pollution measures, 
incentive for generator sets and captive power plant, 
concession on power, hire purchase of industrial shed, 
subsidy for preparation of feasibility report, sub¬ 
sidy for technical know-how fee, exemption of 
Octroi Duty, exemption of registration and stamp 
duty etc. are also allowed in these areas. 

3.4. Infrastructure facilities provided in these areas 
have already been mentioned earlier. 
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3.5 As meulioiicd earlier, iTls and Polytechnics have 
been opened in all areas to provide necessary man¬ 
power. 

Problems oj Industrialisation 

At the current stale ol development, the State is 
facing the problem under industrialisation and, no 
serious problem excepting occasional labour pro¬ 
blems are faced due to industrialisation. 

5. hulustrial Growth Pattern in 2001—2025 

I'he State has adopted a dynamic and progressive 
pohcy of industrial development from time to time 
and tiiis policy will continue with due regard to 
environmental and ecological balance, employment, 
updated technology and unabated growth. In pur¬ 
suance of these objectives, functional industrial 
areas, development of industries based on available 
entrepreneurship, raw-materials like iron and steel, 
electronic industries, consumer durables, engineer¬ 
ing, marine and drugs and pharmaceuticals are Mkely 
to lake place in the 21st century. 

5.2 It has been proposed to promote ancillary and 
down stream industries for major industrial projects 
in the State in the public joint and private sectors. 
Process of identification of some of the down stream 
and ancillary industries out of the by-products of 
NALCO, Paradeep Phosphats etc. has already been 
undertaken by IPICOL and activities in this direction 
might multiply with the advent of new mother indus¬ 
tries which are likely to come up at the beginning ol 
21st century. 

5.3 The programme enumerated above are likely to 
generate employment for urban and rurtd mass as the 
industrial activity will multiply in rural areas by the 
oeginning of the next century. 

5.4 Reconnaissance of industrial areas has been done 
only in a limited manner for estates and growth centres 
as mentioned above. It may however, be said that in 
keeping with the present policy, in coming years, 
dispersal of industries will be more in rural and back¬ 
ward areas. 

5.5 Government intend to provide low cost industrial 
housing through IDCO and other agencies by taking 
help of institutional finance. 

15. REVENUE & LAND RECORDS 

State of ownership of Urban Land 
Municipal 

Urban area according to Orissa Government Land 
Settlement Rules, 1983 means an area constituted 
into a Municipality or a Notified area under the Orissa 
Municipal Act 1950 and includes such other areas hav¬ 
ing urban characteristics and notified u/s 2(h) of the 
OGLS Rules. 

State {Nazul, Non-Nazul) 

Nazul lands are mostly urban lands and managed 
by Government direct. Such lands are leased out as 
homestead and for purposes ancillary thereto. 


Area Under illegal occupation 

About 3,24,000 acres of Government land are 
under unautnorised occupation in the btate by the 
end of 1986. 

Maintenance of land records 

Maintenance of land records is done under the 
Orissa Survey and settlement Act and Rules through 
the lahasiidars. 

Land tides, registrations and transfers 

In urban areas there are lease-holds as well as tree- 
noids, lease deed is required to be registered in case 
ol lease hold for tlie purposes of right title and inte¬ 
rest. In case of tree-holds right, tide and interest 
IS derived irom the Stnitiban status enshrined in the 
record-of-riglits such rights are permanent, heritable 
and transferrable. Transfer of lease hold is subject 
to permission by the lessor. Free holds are not fettered 
with any such restriction. 

Problems of Land Acquisition 

Land acquisition proceduie is time consuming. 
About 80% of the cost of land acquisition is required 
to be deposited with tiic Land Acquisition Uificcr 
under beetioii-b of the Act. 'the awards of compen¬ 
sation are opened retrospectively thereby afiecting very 
badly the hnancial arrangement. One such example is 
the Sikharpur housing accommodatiori Scheme in 
Cuttack city executed by the Cuttack Development 
Authority. 

The recommendations in the State Housing Minis¬ 
ter’s Conference at Srinagar needs serious considera¬ 
tion. They are ; 

(a) Land Acquisition proceedings should not be 
opened retrospectively. 

(b) They should be beyond the purview of the 
civil Court. 

(c) The Divisional Commissioner or a Tribunal 
can be declared as the Competent Authority 
for deciding all disputes and claims. 

(d) Government guarantee or mortgage of im¬ 
movable properties of the acquiring agencies 
can be considered as sufficient security for 
acquiring land in the public interest. 

Implementation of the Urban Land 
iCeiling and Regulation Act) 1976 

In Orissa the Act has been extended only to 
Cuttack Urban Agglomeration which is a ‘D’ category 
town. 

In the initial stage 571 returns were filed volun¬ 
tarily. 115 Suo-motu cases have been also 
started. 659 returns have been scrutinised by 
the Competent Authority and are under different 
stages of operation. 

* Although 110.383 acres of land have been ac¬ 
quired u/s 10(3). Ac. 73.012 of land have 
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been taken possession of. Ac. 47.229 acres of 
land have been distributed among various agen¬ 
cies for construction of houses and staff quarters. 

Ongoing Schemes of the Govt, for providing land 
for urbanisation programme. 

Orissa Govt. Land Settlement Act provides for 
reservation of house-sites for tlie poor class 
people having annual family income or less than 
Rs. 7200/-. 

* In case of allotment of land for housing for 
E.W.S. Slum-dwellers and L.I.C. categories in 
favour of Improvement Trusts/Special Planning 
Authorities/Urban Local Bodies/Orissa State 
Housing Board concession in land value is being 
allowed- 

Land is also allotted in tiieir favour for remune¬ 
rative senemes on payment or 10% of the 
Salami at the time of transter of land m their 
ravour and the balance 90% within 3 years of 
the transier failmg which tiiey should pay inte¬ 
rest on the balance amount as would be deter- 
nnned by Government. 

xhe Developiucnt authorities are not required 
to pay premium in respect of laud allotted to 
them and required for public uiihty services 
such as laying of roads, site for schools, col¬ 
leges, hospitals, parks, play ground, community 
centres and the like. 

* I'he Development Authorities shall however pay 
premium in respect of Govt, land allotted to 
them and required for use as house sites and 
other commercial purposes with a moratorium 
of three years and then in 5 annual instalments 
from the fourth year. Further moratorium of 
2 years can be allowed on payment of interest 
at 9% per annum. 

* in case of transfer of land to Bhubaneswar 
Development Authority for house sites and 
other commercial purposes within Bhubaneswar- 
Municipal area one-tenth of the premium will 
be paid at the time of execution of the lease 
deed and the balance premium will Ire paid in 
three annual equal instalments, payment of 
which shall commence from the date of expiry 
of two years from the date of execution of lease 
land. 

Land needs for urbanisation in 2001—2005 

Not assessed. 

16. SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION BY 
THE COMMISSION 

(a) Formulation of National Perspective Plan cover¬ 
ing all the human settlements on the basis of 
hierarchical system starting from the growth 
nodal level to the National level. 

Such plan should identify the functions to be per¬ 
formed by each level of settlement and the required 
facilities to perform such functions should be identified 
and provided in a phased manner. 


(bf Special Resource allocation not only for four 
National Cities, but also for the State Capitals 
and such other Urban Centres which serve as 
service towns for the National cities. 

Pumping resources to the National City should not 
be at the cost of other towns in tire vicinity which 
in many ways help and serve the parent city. As per 
example, Balasore is a district which was identified as 
a ‘No'industry District’ and as such those industries 
which would have gone to Calcutta and added to its 
problem have been diverted to Balasore and thereby 
helping the interests of Calcutta. Similarly the State 
Capitals in the hinter-land of Calcutta like Bhubanes¬ 
war helps in reducing the pressure on Calcutta. It is, 
therefore, suggested diat certain special resource allo¬ 
cations should be made for the State Capitals as well 
as those towns which lies within the immediate in¬ 
fluence zone of tire National Cities. 

(c) Reducing subsidies on infrastructural develop¬ 
ments and curbing investments in employment 
generating ventures in big cities. 

Problems prevailing in various metropolises are 
mainly due to tixeir attractions in providing jobs and 
laciinics wiiicn result, in tne rural poor migratmg to 
the urban centres, there is need for curbing further 
increase in employment opportunities and also in mak¬ 
ing luirastrueiures un-apractivc. It would be proper 
to lay more emphasis on development of small and 
medium towns so that the rural poor can go to the 
nearby towns rather than going to the far off metrppoli- 
tan towns. 

(d) Recognising slum dwellers as an essential input 
and reserving land, near work centre, for their 
temporary stay on rental basis still permanent 
rehabilitation. 

Urban poverty is an extension of rural poverty, 
lill rural economy improves to an extent as to make 
all facilities available locally, the rural poor will conti¬ 
nue to migrate to urban centres. These immigrants 
perform an important f unction in urban centres. They 
provide services and constitute bulk of labour force 
especially in constructional activities. They occupy 
mostly Government lands wherever available, pre¬ 
ferably near work centres. The objective should be 
to contain them at certain pre-identified locations 
rather than allowing them to put their hutments any¬ 
where and every-where they like. It is, therefore, sug¬ 
gested that land should be reserved for them near 
work centres for their temporary stay on rentral basis 
till they are permanently rehabilitated either by pro¬ 
viding service and sites or housing. 

(e) Making available institutional finance to the urban 
poor for self employment. 

There are a number of schemes for extending 
financial help to the rural poor for self employment. 
Similar approach is required for the urban poor. As 
such, schemes may be formulated for providing finan¬ 
cial assistance to the urban poor for self employment 
and for uplifting their economy. 
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(.i) ksmblishinenl of flowing and infrastructural 
development financing institution at the State 
level 

At the national level UUDCO Is making instituionai 
finance available tor urban development scheme, iis- 
tabhshment ol a national inlrastructural Development 
Corporation is in the pipe line. Constitution of a 
National Housing BanK is also contemplated. Some 
State Governments have established financial institu¬ 
tion at the State level to fund urban development pro¬ 
jects. Kerala and Madhya Pradesh are examples. It 
is suggested that the Commission recommend estab¬ 
lishment of similar institution at the State level with 
the financial assistance of Central Government. 

(g) Increase in rehabilitation assistance and facilities 
for training and employment for people uprooted 
consequent upon establishment of large scale in¬ 
dustries and projects 

Consequent upon establishment of mdustries, reha¬ 
bilitation of people uprooted, is taken up. Rehabilita- 
lion assistance is mostly in the form of providing 
a house site and some construction assistance. In- 
veriably majority of the people uprooted are agricultu¬ 
rists and rehabilitation programme does not envisage 
for giving them agricultural land. They arc required 
to change their occupation from agriculture to non¬ 
agriculture for which they do not have the skill’- As 
such a change in the policy of rehabilitation assistance 
is required. Such assistance should consist of the 
following ; 

(a) A service and site in the rehabilitation town¬ 
ship for constructing a house, 

(b) A construction grant of Rs. 9,000/- for 
economically weaker sections (on the lines 
of Indira Awas Yojana). 

(c) Provision of job to atleast one member of 
the house-hold in the industry and provision 
of training facilities to make them suitable 
for the job. 

(h) Central Assistance for Urban Water Supply 

There is a centrally sponsored scheme for providing 
water supply in the rural areas. Necessity is felt for 
initiating a central scheme for providing water supply 
in the urban area especially in small and medium 
towns. The urban scene in most of the small and 
medium towns in Orissa exhibit rural characteristics. 
The inhabitants in their culture and style of life are 
practically rural. As such, the same norms of central 
assistance is required to be extended for providing 
water supply in such urban areas. The concerned 
Urban Local Bodies are not financially in a position to 
meet the cost. 

(i) Need for central assistance for development of 
tourist pilgrim centres. 

Konark is known as one of the World’s heritage. 
Thousands of foreign tourists visit Puri, Konark and 
Bhubaneswar (the golden triangle) every year. Lot of 
foreign exchange is earned. Unfortunately for lack of 


resources, infrastructural development cannot be 
undertaken on an adequate scale. It is, therefore sug¬ 
gested tnat part of tne foreign exchange earnings 
may be made available to the State Government tor 
unuer taking infrastructural development in towns like 
Puri, Gopaipur, Bhubaneswar and Konark etc. 

(j) Resources for preparation of development Plans 
for newly emerging townships. 

Establishment of large scale industries, increased 
mining activities and estabhsliment of power genera¬ 
tion plant etc. create lot of activities in the vicinity. 
Damanjodi and Talcher-Angul complexes are exam¬ 
ples. these areas are growing at a faster rate and 
unless the development are channalised on planned 
lines, events may overtake us. Due to lack of finan¬ 
cial resources the State is not in a position to provide 
funds for preparation of development plans for such 
newly emerging urban centres. During the 3rd and 
4tli plans the Centre was providing 100% central 
assistance for establishing machinery for preparation 
ot development plan. It is felt tliat such a scheme 
should be reintroduced for preparation of develop¬ 
ment plans for newly emerging industrial areas. 

(k) Making agencies putting up large scale industries 
and projects responsible to reserve certain per¬ 
centage of land meant for industrial housing ex¬ 
clusively for the supporting population. 

It is the common experience that in the vicinity of 
large scale projects unplanned townships mostly in 
the form of sub-standard structures, without adequate 
facilities, emerge. These are mostly inhabited by 
supporting population which provide services to the 
workers of the project/industries. The industrial 
undertakings do not bother for providing required 
housing and amenities to the supporting population 
though they are essential inputs. It is suggested that 
the concerned agencies may be made responsible to 
reserve certain percentage of land in their project areas 
exclusively for the supporting population and the land 
so reserved should be made over to the Planning 
Authorities or the Urban Local Bodies for utilisation 
to provide house sites, housing and other amenities to 
the supporting population. 

(l) Evolving a system by which large scale industries 
in new areas should contribute partly towards the 
cost of providing infrastructure to the supporting 
population. 

In addition to earmarking land for the supporting 
population, necessity is felt that the concerned indus¬ 
tries should contribute towards cost of providing 
infrastructure in the area so reserved. The said 
contribution may be added to the project cost and 
consideration may be given for full tax benefit for 
such investment. 

(ra) Continuation of Centrally Sponsored IDSMT 
Scheme with increased coverage. 

During the 6th Plan period the Government of India 
had allotted 6 towns to Orissa for execution of IDSMT 
Schemes, Project reports for 8 towns were submitted 
to the Central Government, out of which 6 projects 
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namely—Sambalpur, Puri, Balasore, Rourkela (CT), 
Jeypore and Dhenkanal were approved. During 7th 
Plan however, only 3 towns have been allotted and 
projects of Baripada, Balasore and Keonjhar have been 
approved. Project reports of Bhawanipatna, Athagarh, 
Khurdu and jagatsinghpuv which were forwarded to 
Government of India have not yet been cleared on 
account of reduced allocation during the 7th Plan. 
This scheme is a popular one and it has been success¬ 
fully implemented in Orissa. It is suggested that the 
scheme should be continued during the future plan 
periods with increased coverage. 

(n) Need for increase in the IDSMT outlay on account 
oj depleted value of rupee 

The monetary ceiling limit of IDSMT scheme was 
Rs. 80.00 lakhs per town. This has been recently 
increased to Rs. 104.00 lakhs with the inclusion of 
low cost sanitation component. Over the years the 
cost of construction has gone up on account of infla¬ 
tion. It is, therefore, suggested that the ceiling, on 
outlay should be suitably increased to compensate for 
the depleted value of the rupee. 

(o) Preferentially increased allocation for IDSMT 
schemes, partly as grants for the States having 
per capita income less than national average 

Under the IDSMT Scheme 50% of the total outlay 
is made available to the implementing agencies as 
loan. The economic returns from remunerative 
schemes are not uniform throughout the country. In 
the econbmically backward states the retmns are less 
than economically forward States. It is, dierefore, 
suggested that these states whose per capita income is 
less than the national average may be given increased 
allocation, partly as grant. 


(p) Necessity for providing central assistance for main¬ 
tenance of assets created under the IDSMT 
Scheme 

Under the IDSMT Scheme remunerative as weU as 
non-remuuerative projects are being implemented. 
The implementing agencies find it difficult to maintain 
the assets created, especially those under non-remunc- 
rative sector like roads, drains etc. It is, therefore, 
suggested that some central assistance may be made 
available for maintenance of assets created under this 
Scheme. 

(q) Need for central assistance for establishment of 
Urban and Regional Informaion System (URIS) 
to improve the data base 

The Ministry of Urban Development, Government of 
India has been pressing upon the State Government 
to create a cell under the style of “Urban and Regional 
Information System” (URIS) in order to collect, store 
and update all types of data on human settlements. 
Due to financial constraints this cell has not yet been 
created. It is suggested that Central assistance may 
be made available to the State Government to meet 
the expenditure towards creation of such a cell. 

(r) Evolving a national urban land policy 

Urban lands are getting scarce. The stock of avail¬ 
able Govt, land in urban areas is getting depleted 
gradually on account of its use for various schemes. 
Lack of resources do not permit acquisition of land 
for replenishment of the lost stock. Necessity is felt 
to formulate an urban land policy at the national level 
to meet the future requirement of urban land including 
finance, utilisation etc. 



ANNEJtURE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN POPULATION OF ORISSA TOWNS DURING 1981-"2001 


Class 
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rate bution 
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in 
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1991-2001 

Distri¬ 
bution 
of net 
increase 
in 

total 

urban 

popu¬ 

lation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Cities 













Class—I 

6 

12.93 
(41 .64) 

133 .23 

58.60 

8 

19.82 
(38.68) 

53 .29 

34.14 

15 

37.28 
(47.12) 

88.09 

47 .59 

Medium towns 

34 

10.34 
(34.58) 

46.72 

27.12 

51 

21.19 
(41.36) 

97.30 

51 .78 

59 

25 .33 
(32.01) 

19.54 

20.83 

Class- II - 

8 

3.96 

(12.76) 

169 .41 

19.78 

15 

10.58 

(20.65) 

167.17 

32.80 

20 

13.15 

(16.62) 

24.29 

19.92 

Class--in . 

26 

6.78 
(21.82) 

15.81 

7,34 

36 

10.61 
(20.71) 

57 .49 

18.98 

39 

12.18 

(15.39) 

14.80 

7.91 

Small Towns 

68 

70.39 
(33 .77) 

14.52 

14.27 

93 

10.23 
(19 .96) 

38 .43 

14.08 

147 

16.51 
(20.87) 

61 .39 

31.58 

Class—IV . 

40 

3.29 
(17 .02) 

67 .29 

16.87 

44 

6.21 

(12.12) 

171 .39 

3.87 

82 

11.22 

(14.18) 

80 .68 

25.20 

Class ■ -V 

25 

1.96 (-)16.32 
(6.31) 

(-)3.03 

49 

4.02 
(7.84) 

101 .00 

10.21 

65 

5,29 

(6.69) 

31 ,59 

6.38 

Class—VI . 

3 

0.14 

(0.44) 

65.11 

0.43 

— 


’- 

— 

-- 



— 

Orissa Urban 

108 

31.06 

68 .29 

100.00 

152 

51.24 
(16.19) 

64.76 

100.00 

221 

74.12 
(21.55) 

54.41 

100.00 

Orissa Total 


263 .70 

20.16 



316.44 

20.00 



367.07 

16.00 
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ANNEXURE U 


REQUIREMENT OF FUNDS FOR URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN ORISSA. 2001 


Name of the Scheme 


Proposed outlay 
1991 2001 


12 3 4 

(Rs. in crores) 

1. Rural Water Supply. 398 .12 379 .00 

For installation of new tube-wells and piped water supply 

2. Urban Water Supply. 83 .07 38 .25 

For installation of new tube-wells and for piped water supply 

•1. Rural Sanitation. 105.00 140.00 

(a) Health Education 

(b) Sanitary latrine 

(c) Garbage disposal 

(d) Waste water drainage 


4. Urban Sanitation. 76.09 1480.84 

for all towns/cities 

5. Water supply and sewerage work for Capital Administration. 15.00 25.00 

For internal water and sewerage line 

6. Shelter and Housing . 555.90 878 10 

(a) Urban Housing. 396.90 705.60 

(b) Rural Housing. 159.00 172.50 

7. Town Planning and Urban Development. 127.77 435 9o 

(a Town Planning. 3.51 10 40 

(b) Grants to Dev. Authority/Improvement Trusts/SPAs,. 32.00 90.00 

(c) Integrated Development of Small & Medium towns. 20.25 60.00 

(d) State Urban Development Finance Corporation. 5 ,00 10.00 

(e) Environmental Improvement of slums. 10.00 30 00 

(f) Remunerative grants to Urban Local Bodies. 5 .00 18 00 

(g) Non-remunerative grants to Urban Local Bodies. 1.00 3 50 

(h) Road Improvement .... . 2.50 7 00 

(i) Municipal Engg. Cell . . .. 25.00 108.00 

(j) Capital Administration Projects. 23 .51 93.00 

Grand Total:. 1360.95 3T77.09' 
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STATEMENT 

2. INFRASTRUCTURAL FAaLITIES 


ANNEXURE III 


SI. Name of the 

No. town 

Tourist Centre/ 
Pilgrim Centre. 

Hotel 

1 2 

3 

4 

1. Puri . 

Tourist as well as 
Pilgrim centre 

76 

2. Bhubaneswar 

Do. 

42 

3. Konark 

4. Kendrapara 

Tourist Centre 

Pilgrim Centre 

1 Panthnivas 
1 travelling 
lodge 

4 Codging 

5. Paradeep 

Tourist Centre 

1 

6 . Cuttack 

Do. 

34 

7. Jaipur town 

Pilgrim Centre 

4 

8 . Banki 

Do. 

— 

9. Talcher 

Tourist Centre 

3 

10. Chandipur . 

Tourist Centre 

5 

11. Remuna 

Pil. Centre 

11 

12. Sambalpur . 

Do. 

14 

13, Hirakud 

Tourist Centre 

— 

14. Rourkela 

Do, 

15 

15. Sonepur 

Pilgrim Centre 

— 

16. Patnagarh . 

Do. 

— 

17. Sunabeda . 

Tourist Centre 

— 

18. Gopalpur . 

Do. 

10 

19. Chilika 

Do. 

2 Panthanivas 


2 Hotels 


Dharma- I.B.s/CH 
sala O.H. 

H.H. 

Travel No. of Tourist arrival 


trans- Domes- 
port tic 

arrange¬ 
ment 

Foreign Re¬ 
marks 

5 6 

7 

8 ,9 

10 

11 

9 2 IB 

1 CH 

1 Mun. G.H. 

ISO 

19 294663 
23 

12225 

N.R. 

4 9 IB 

1 GH 


— 162931 

10174 

Do. 

— 9 

„ 

— 1020742 

9174 

D.V. 

1 4 TB 


— 80553 

— 

Do. 

— I PWD IB 

2 G. House 


— 26820 

40 

Do. 

2 I IB 

2 CH 

— 

— 106044 

160 

N.R. 

2 1 IB 

— 

— 63470 

— 

D.V. 

— 1 PWD IB 

1 IB (Revenue) 

— 

— 32045 

— 

Do. 

— 2 IB 

3 GH 

— 

— 28164 

20 

Do. 

— 2 IBs. 

— 

— 14698 

20 

D.V. 

1 2 IBs. 

1 CH 

— 

- 149010 

03 

Do. 

1 3 IBs 

1 CH 

— 

■— 104740 

59 

Do. 

— 1 GH 

2 IBs. 

~ 

— 107970 

26 

Do, 

2 10 IBs. 

GH 1 

— 

— 75203 

22 

H.R. 

I 1 PWD IB 

— 

— 37976 

17 

D.V. 

1 1 PWD IB 

— 

— 28786 

02 

Do. 

— !_2 GH 


— 59706 

30 

Do. 

— 2 IBs 

1 GH 

— 

— 117576 

736 

Do. 

— 2 TBs 

— 

— 82832 

280 

Do. 
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PUNJAB 


CHIEF CO-ORDINATOR AND PLANNER 
DEPARTIVIENT OF TOWN & COUNTRY 
PLANNING 
December, 1986 

PREFACE 


Punjab with a population of 16.66 million (1981 
census) covers a total area of 50,376 sq. kms. com¬ 
prising 12,162 villages and 134 towns. It is pre¬ 
dominantly an agricultural State and is striving to 
mark its position on the Industrial Map of India. 
The process of rapid urbanisation during last 3 decades 
1951—81 was confined to Egricultural marketing and 
industry. The urban population in the State grew 
by 44.5% during the 1971—81 decade in comparison 
with national figure of 23% and this trend is likely 
to continue in the coming years. This urban growth 
has been a natural consequence of various socio¬ 
economic factors and is mainly concentrated in the 
fast growing central corridor of Ludhiana-Amritsar. 

2. Since State’s predominant economic base is agri¬ 
culture, the market torvns and the industrial towns 
in the central corridor along the major transport 
routes have shown tremendous growth resulting in 
heavy demand of land for residential, commercial and 
industrial activities. Due to economic constraints, the 
local agencies have not been able to meet the growing 
demand for urban land which has led to mushroom 
growth of industries along the highways and im- 


authorised residential colonies without basic services 
and amenities. Life and living conditions of people 
are fast deteriorating. Local bodies are faced with a 
diflacult challenge to meet the infrastructural require¬ 
ments of the new areas being urbanised besides meet¬ 
ing the existing short-falls. Meagre financial resources 
of local bodies call for adequate State and Central 
assistance in order to provide the basic civic amenities 
and healthier livng urban environment for the people. 

3. As the National Commission on Urbanisation set 
up by the Government of India xmder the chairman¬ 
ship of Charles Correa would be examining the prob¬ 
lems of urbanisation in the various regions of the 
country for evolving an Integrated Policy for Urban 
Development, a comprehensive memorandum giving 
perspective of urbanisation in the State of Punjab 
has been prepared. The memorandum highlights the 
existing situation, the growth perspective and the State 
Government’s views on urbanisation and urban 
development. It is hoped that the memorandum 
would be useful to the Commission while framing 
the urbanisation policies for the different regions in 
the country. 


Chandigarh the, 
December 12, 1986. 


HARDIAL SINGH, IAS, 
Secretary to Govt. Punjab, 
Local Govt., Housing & 
Urban Development Deptts. 
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PUNJAB ; URBANISATION PERSPECTIVE 


I. PHYSICAL SETTING OF PUNJAB 

1.1 Location : 

The Punjab is in North India and occupies portion 
of the Sutlej-Ganga Plain between river Ghaggar and 
Ravi. It is bounded at its Northern next point by 
Jammu & Kashmir State, in the N.E. by Himachal 
Pradesh, in the South-East by Haryana, in the South 
by Rjasthan, in the West and East-West by Pakistan. 
In latitude, the State extends between 29.30' N to 
32.30' N and in terms of longitude, it extends from 
74°E to 77°E. The State is divided in 12 adminis¬ 
trative units (districts) i.e. Gurdaspur, Faridkot, 
Bathinda, Sangrur, Patiala, Ludhiana, Jalandhar, 
Kapurthala, Hoshiarpur, Ferozepur, Amritsar and 
Ropar. 

1.2 Physiography : 

The physical features of Punjab are not very much 
varied. Primarily, it is a plain extending from the 
Shivalik foot-hills in the east to the desert wastes 
of the great India desert, the Thar desert. The plain 
slopes gently south-west wards. The elevation varies 
from 275 metres in the North to 213 metres in the 
South and 176 metres near Fazilka in the South- 
West. The general monotony of the surface relief is 
broken by the valleys of the rivers—Sutlej, Beas and 
Ravi which drain afleast 1/4 of the total surface area 
in the North. The North-East, South-West running 
rivers divide the whole region in valleys and the inter- 
flunes. There are no hill features on vast water bodies 
except for the rivers in the interior. On the desert 
borders, the surface relief is dotted with sand dunes 
which in some places are upto 100 ft. in elevation. 
The river courses earmarked by broad valleys with 
extensive marshy areas that are separated from the 
interflunes by abandoned high river banks. In addi¬ 
tion, a large number of seasonal hill terrents flow- 
down from the Shivalik Hills region and got lost in 
the plain below spreading sand and gravel in their 
courses. The mighty seasonal stream Ghaggar flows 
on the Southern and Eastern borders of Punjab, 

1.3 Climate : 

The Punjab lies in the North-Western bank of the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain. Its climate is affected by its 
location viz-a-viz. the Himalayan ranges, the Thar 
desert and its distance from the sea. The Himalayas 
ranges in the east and the west of the region shut this 
region up from the free flow of major winds, as a 
result of that the temperatures in these regions are 
higher by 8° for their latitudes. Latitude-wise and 
longitude-wise Punjab is located in a transitional zone 
of climate. 

Generally speaking Punjab’s climate has two seasons. 
Monsoon character as found in the rest of the country 
but with variations in the intensity of rainfall and 
temperature. With the hotting up of the continental 
interior of Asian land mass the summer monsoon 
invades the continent and the Bay of Bengal and 
Arabian Sea branches of monsoon directed and 


deflected by the Himalayas invade Punjab and give 
margin measures of rainfall and varies from 75 cm, 
in the foot hills to 20 cm. on the desert from July 
to September. In the winter the process of wind 
circulation is reversed where by the winds of the high 
pressure regions of Asia’s Interior blow out causing 
dry and cold conditions in the Punjab. However, 
during winters, western disturbances in the form of 
cyclones cross from the west and ^ve rainfall that 
varies in amount from S" at y^mritsar to 6" at 
Chandigarh, In between these major seasons area 
experience the seasonal climatic spans. From April 
to June is a period of dry summers with very high 
temperatures and very low rainfall and low atmos¬ 
pheric humidity. Between the rainy seasons from 
Sept, to Nov. is autumn with moderate temperature 
and low rainfall which is erratic. Between winter 
and the spell of dry summer is a short spring season 
from March to April with moderate temperatures and 
occassional rains from the western disturbances. The 
peculiar features of location and other factors produce 
a type of climate in Punjab that has great accentricity 
in a general monsoonal character. 

1.4 Division into Three Zones ; 

On the basis of five criteria i.e. (a) Physiography 
(b) Existing Administrative boundaries (c) Present 
level of Physio-Economic Development (taking block 
as a basic Unit) (d) Potential of development (e) 
Influence zone of major centres. The State can be 
divided into following three broad zones :— 

(i) NORTH ZONE ; 

It includes the sub-mountaineous and back¬ 
ward areas in the North i.e. the whole of 
Hoshiarpur district, part of Gurdaspur dis¬ 
trict (Pathankot and Gurdaspur tehsils) 
including Sri Hargovindpur and Dera Baba 
Nanak blocks of Batala tehsil and part of 
Ropar district (Anandpur Sahib and part 
of Ropar tehsils). In this zone, the human 
settlements would vary in size from 500 to 
maximum of 3 lac population. This zone 
is devoid of sub-soil and potable water, 
agriculture and forests. 

(ii) CENTRAL ZONE : 

It is comparatively more urbanised and 
industrialised zone where not only 5 class-I 
cities are located but important infra¬ 
structural facilities of higher order such as 
Universities, major medical and engineering 
institutions, Radio and Television centres 
are located. This zone includes the whole 
of the districts of Amritsar, Jalandhar, 
Ludhiana, Kapurthala, Batala and Fateh- 
garh Churian blocks of Gurdaspur district 
and part of Sangrur district (some villages 
of Ahmedgarh and Malerkotla blocks), part 
of Patiala district (Sirhind Rajpura and 
Patiala tehsils) and part of Ropar district 
(tehsil Kharar). The human settlements 
vary in size from 1000 to a maximum of 
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10 lac population. This zone has abundance 
of sub-soil and potable water. 

(iu) SOUTH ZONE ; 

This is predominantly and agricultural zone 
with low level of urbanisation and indus¬ 
trialization having semi-arid conditions and 
comprises of whole of the districts of 
Bathinda, Ferozepur, Faridkot and part of 
Sangrur district (Barnala, Sunam, Sangrur 
tehsils and Dhuri block including some 
villages of Abmedgarh and Malerkotia 
blocks) and part of Patiala (Samana tehsils). 
The human settlements vary in size from 
1500 to 3 lac population. This zone is 
dependent primarily on canal water both 
for irrigation and domestic purposes. The 
sub-soil water in the zone is injurious to 
health go it. 


II. GROWTH OF POPULATION : 

2.1 A Historical Perspective : 

The Punjab State covers a total area of 50,376 Sq. 
Kms. comprising of 12,162 villages and 134 towns 
and had a population of 168 lac as per 1981-census. 
The population of Punjab at the beginning of the 
century was 75,44,790 persons which rose to 
1,67,88,915 persons by 1981. Thus there has been a 
growth of 122.50% from 1901 to 1981. During the 
same period, the urban population of the State which 
is the beginning of the century was 9,34,766 (12.4%) 
spread in 76 towns, rose to 46,47,757 (27.7%) by 
1981. Thus showing a growth rate of 397.21% 
from 1901 to 1981. During the same period, the 
number of towns went up from 76 in 1901 to 134 
in 1981. Decadal variations in population since 
1901 has been as under :— 


Tear Total population No. of Urban Population 


1 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


The growth rate of urban population for 1971-81 is 
unprecedented 44.5%. A similar high growth rate 
of 47.85% was experienced during 1931-41 also. 

2.2 Behaviour of Proportion and Number of Towns 
in each Class : 

Class-l Towns/Cities : 

As against a solitary city of Amritsar, in the beginning 
of the century, we now have as many as seven 
cities, three having been added only in 1981. The 
urban population living in cities has been consistently 
on the rise except during the decade 1941-51, when 
the country and State experienced the partition. The 
transition from 1931-41 saw an addition of 2 more 
cities and a phenominal rise of population living in 
them from 265 thousands to 638 thousands. In 
terms of percentages, while 22.67% of the urban 
population lived in cities in 1931, the said percentage 
rose to 38.49 in 1941. By 1981, nearly 21.6 lakhs 
people i.e. 46.38% of urban population lived in these 
towns. 


Persons 
in lacs 

>-, 

Decadal 

variations 

towns r 

Urban 
popu. in 
lacs 

■■ , Aw 

%age 
of total 
popu. 

i 

Decadal 

varia¬ 

tion 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

75-44 

— 

76 

9-34 

12-38 

—13-0 

67-31 

—10 78 

62 

8-13 

12 07 

—13-0 

71-52 

-46-26 

59 

8 69 

12-15 

+ 16-92 

80-12 

+ 12-02 

66 

11-68 

14-58 

+34-37 

96-00 

+19-82 

75 

16-57 

17-26 

+41-85 

91-60 

—4-58 

112 

19 89 

21-71 

+20-02 

111-35 

+21-56 

109 

25-67 

23-05 

+29-06 

135-51 

+21-70 

108 

32-16 

23-73 

+25-27 

167 88 

+23-89 

134 

46-47 

27-63 

+44-51 

... _ 

__ _ . - 


_ 

--... 



Class-H Towns : 

Jalandhar and Patiala were the only two Class-II 
towns in the beginning of the present century. We 
now have ten urban settlements in the category of 
Class-II towns. 

In 1911, Patiala lost its Class-II status to be relegated 
to Class-Ill and in its place Ferozepur ascended to 
Ciass-II status. In 1921, l..udhif!,na became a new 
entrant to this class. In 1931, Patiala re-entered this 
class after 20 years. In 1941, Jalandhar and Ludhiana 
ascended to the status of the city leaving once again 
only two towns viz. Ferozepur and Patiala Class-II 
status. In 1951, apparently on account of partition 
of the country Ferozepur was relegated to lov/er class 
while Batala entered Class-II. In 1961, Patiala 
ascended to the status of the city and four towns 
viz, Hoshiarpur, Bathinda, Pathankot and Ferozepur 
entered the Class-II statues. 

In 1971, witnessed the entry of other three towns 
viz. Moga, Aboher and Phagwara raising the number 
of towns in CIass-1 to 8, as the five Class-II towns of 
1961 continued to stay in the same class. 


22—464NCU/89 
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1981, the status of Pathankot, Batala and Bhatinda 
was raised to that of a city. To the remaining five 
towns of this class other five were added as they as¬ 
cended from lower class. The new enterant to Class- 
11 status in 1981 arc Malerkotla, Rajpura, Khanna, 
Muktsar and Kapurthala. 

Reverting to the proportion of the urban popula¬ 
tion living in Class-TI towns, the statement reveals 
that there was a consistent and substantial rise during 
every decade right from 1901 to 1931. The propor¬ 
tion fell sharply from 23.47% in 1931 to 9.19%' in 
1914 and to 7.73% in 1951. Thereafter once again 
picked up to 14.39% in 1981. 

Class-in Towns 

There were four towns viz. Ludhiana, Batala, 
Ferozepur and Malerkotla in this class in the begin¬ 
ning of the century. Their number rose to 6 in 
1931 (in 30 yrs.) Since then the number of towns 
in this class has been rising to be 27 in 1981. The 
maximum number of tow,ns (7) were added in decade 
1931-41. 

The proportion of urban population in this class 
of towns has remained almost stationary (and erratic 
in between) varying between 15.67% in 1901 to 
20.24% in 1981 with a maximum at 28.11%) 1961) 
and minimum at 13.29% (1931). 

Class-IV Towns 

There was not much of the change in the number 
of towns in this class in the first sixty years as 20 
towns were recorded in 1961 as against 14 in 1901. 
From 1961 to 1971 the number rose from 20 to 31 
to be 36 at 1981 census. 

The proportion of urban population in this class 
has declined from 20.45% in 1901 to ll.28%>^ in 
1981. There were (during this era) two distinct 
period 1911-31 apd 1961-71 when the proportion 
rose, though only mildly. 

Class-V Towns 

This class had 38 towns in 1901 and now in 1981, 
it has 40 towns. During the intervening period no 
particular trend is discernible. Further this is the 
only class which has shown a consiste,nt and almost 
regular declipe in urban proportion of population 
living in this class. This proportion feel from 
27.47% in 1901 to 6.50% in 1981. 

Clas-VI Towns 

This class had 17 towns in the beginning of the 
century but the number fell to a more 5 in 1941. 
From 5 the number of towns jumped to 32 in 1951 
and then fell i,n the successive decades to be 14 in 
1981. 

Though the proportion oi urban population living 
in this class of towns fell from 6.06% in 1901 to 
1.21% in 1981 the decline has not been as smooth 
as in the case of Class-V towns. In fact, there was 
a distinct rise in proportions dur?,ng 1901-11 and 
1941 - 51 , None-thc-less. if bold stens are not taken 
to improve economic base of these towns, this class 
seems more on the way to elimination then V. 


ITT. POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN PUNJAB 

3.1 Area and Settlements 

Punjab covers a total area of 50,376 Sq. kms. com¬ 
prising of 12,162 villages. As per 1981-census, the 
State has a population of 168 lacs. The rural and 
urban distribution is as given below ;— 


No. of settlements 




Popula¬ 

%age of 



tion in 

total 



millions 

popula¬ 




tion 

RURAL 

12.162 

12 04 

72-32 

URBAN 

134 

4 64 

27-68 


3.2 Extent of Urbanisation 

The extent of urbanisation in Punjab i.e. 27.68% 
though higher than all India figure of 23.73% yet 
other states like Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat 
and Karnataka are much more urbanised as com¬ 
pared to Punjab. As against 23.73% population 
living in urban areas in 1971 census count (1981) 
has revealed an urban compositions of 27.68%. As 
against a decadal growth rate of 23.01 percent re¬ 
corded for the state as a whole, urban areas returned 
a growth rate of 43.66% and the rural areas 16.59%. 
The corresponding decadal growth rates for 1961-71 
for rural and urban areas were 20.63% and 25.27% 
respectively. Obviously, there has been a shift in the 
growth pattern of urban and rural population in the 
State. The urban growth has increased by 18.30% 
points and for rural areas, it declined by 4.04% 
points. 

3.3 Di.ftribution of Urban Population 


The percentage distribution of urban population by 
class of towns according to 1981-census is :— 


Cl.ass of towns 

r 

Population 

size 

No. of 
towns 

%agc of urban po' 
pulation 

rC!ass-T 

1,00,000 
& above 

7 

197) 

1981 



40 62 

46-40 

Class-Il 

50.000— 

99,999 

9 

15-68 

13-28 

Class-ITI- . 

20,000— 

49,999^ 

28 

21-74 

21 -31 

Class-tv 

10,000— 
19,999 S 

35 

13-78 

11 07 

Class-V 

5,000— 

9,999 

41 

7-00 

6-77 

Class-lV 

below— 

5,000 

14 

1-18 

T22 

Total 


134 




3.4 The largest sized towns class-I, referred to as 
cities, account for 46.40% of the total urban popu¬ 
lation in the state as compared to 40.62% in 1971. 
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Location of industries and concentration of trade and 
commerce, which create potential for employment 
seems to be the main factors that continue to draw 
migrants. The decrease in the proportion of urban 
population in class-ll towns (by 2.40% points) may 
be atributed to the fact that thIP three towns of 
Pathankot, Batala and Bathinda have qualified to be 
treated as a Class-1 cities and this crossed the class. 


The substantial decrease in the growth of Class-IV 
towns appears to be due to upgrading of the medium 
sized towns to higher class. 

3.5 Population Distribution Zone-wise 

The present population, tiie projected population and 
the proposed population m three different zones is 
the proposed population in three different zones is 


S. No. Zone 

Urban Popu. 

Projected 

Proposed 


—s 

popu. 

popu. 



1971 

1981 

2001 

2001 


1. North-Eastern Zone 

. 3 70 

4 68 

7-55 

9 61 



(It 5%) 

(10-13%) 

(7-74%) 

+ 1-00 

For proposed 
(10-68%) 

2. Central Zone .... 

. 20-35 

(63-5%) 

29-38 

(63-58%) 

63-90 
(.65 54%) 


59-42 

(40-94%) 

3. Southern -Western Zone 

.8 02 

12 15 

26 05 

24-15 



(25 0%) 

(26 29%) 

(26-72%) 

+3-32 

For proposed new 
towns 

27-74% 

(28-18%) 

Total'. 

. 32-07 

46-21 

97-50 


97-50 


IV. GROWTH OF URBAN POPULATION- 
TRENDS 

4.1 Growth Perspective 

Urban population of India increased from 62.44 mil¬ 
lions in 1951 to 156.19 millions in 1981 indicating 
a growth rate of 3.10% per annum as compared to 
2.15 percent growth rate of the total population in 
the country during the same period. Amongst the 
states in India, Punjab is fairly urbanised. The per¬ 
centage of the urban population in the state was 
23.01 in 1961, 23.7 in 1971 and 27.7 in 1981 as 
compared to the respective figures of 18.00, 19.09 
and 23.07 for the country as a whole. The state 
ranked fifth in the country in terms of urbanisation as 
per 1961 census, sixth as per 1971 census and again 
fifth as per 1981 census. The states of Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and Karnataka are more ur¬ 
banised than Punjab. The rate of urbanisation in the 
State in the recent decade has been slightly above the 
national average whereas the national urban popula¬ 
tion during the decade 1971-81 increased by 23.73% 
The urban population of Punjab state during the cor¬ 
responding period increased by 43.7 %. 

S. 'No. Decade 


1. 1971—81 

2. 1981—91 

3. 1991—2001 


4.2 As per 1981-census, the state had a population 
of 168 lac persons. This is expected to increase to 
200 lacs by 1991 and 250 lacs by 2001. As per 1981- 
census 27.68% of the total population i.e. 46.47 lacs 
persons live in 134 urban settlements. It is estimated 
that the proportion of urban population would in¬ 
crease to 33.3% (66.60 lacs persons) in 1991, 
39% (97.50 lacs persons) in 2001. The decennial 
growth of urban population from 1971-81 has been 
43.66%. It is expected that this trend will continue 
and growth of urban population during 1981—91 
and 1991-2001 will be 44,1% and 47.0% respec¬ 
tively. The annual increase of urban population will 
be 2.00 lacs persons during 1981-91 decade and 3.00 
lacs persons during 1991-2001 decade. The number 
of settlements would, therefore, require to be doubled 
or alternatively, there will be two fold expansion of 
the existing cities and towns by 2001. 

Population Projection at State Level ; 

National Growth rate 1971-81=^24.75 


State growth rate ; 1971-81—23.01 


Total 

Stat'.- 

Total 

Urb-.in 

Total 

Rural 

popu. in 

growth 

urban 

growth 

rural 

growth 

2.lacs 

rate 

popu. in 

rate 

popu. in 

rate 


lags 


lacs 


166 00 

23 01 % 

46 20 

43 -66 % ' 

110 00 ’ 

'l6 59% 

200 00 

21 02% 

66 06 

44 01 % 

133-04 

U-96% 

250 00 

25 00% 

97-50 

47 00% 

152 05 

14-00 % 


The above table is analysis of the growth rate of ur¬ 
ban and rural population in 1981 and in the subse¬ 
quent decades of 1981—91 and 1991—2001. The 
outcome of this analysis reveals that the urban popu¬ 
lation shall be increased by 11.8% in 2001 i.e. from 
27.7% in 1981 to 39.0%) in 2001 which means the 
establishment of an additional more urban centres in 
2001 against 134 urban centres in 1981. In this 
way, a befitting proportion of urban and rural work¬ 


ing force shall be established for attaining and sus¬ 
taining the balanced growth of development both in 
physical as well as in economic terms. 


Punjab State 

Year 

Urban 

Rural 


1981—censos 

27 6S% 

72 32% 


2001 —projected 

39 00% 

6'. 00% 
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4.3 Growth of Population District-wise 

As brought out in 4.1 the Pb. State has a urban popu¬ 
lation of 27.7%, but this population is not evenly 
distributed in aU the districts. The distribution of 
urban population district-wise is given in the table 
below :— 

percent of urban population to total 

POPULATION DISTRICT-WISE. 


District 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

Gurdaspur . 

18-91 

19-27 

20-26 

21 72 

Amritsar 

29 05 

30-25 

29-17 

32-92 

Kapurthala. 

20-43 

21-79 

23-21 

29 70 

Jalandhar . 

26-04 

28-14 

30 06 

35 41 

Hoshiarpur. 

10 92 

10-86 

12 09 

14 60 

Rup Nagar 

7-97 

17-39 

15 04 

21 98 

Ludhiana 

24-46 

28 84 

34 81 

42-10 

Ferozepur . 

21-84 

23-68 

22-16 

22-51 

Faridkot 

15-54 

19 73 

19-75 

24 10 

Bathinda 

15-21 

17-78 

17-78 

22-82 

Saugrur 

17-83 

19-28 

20-31 

22 91 

Patiala 

28-27 

26-23 

26-12 

29-63 

PUNJAB . 

21 01 

22 92 

23-75 

27-68 

SOURCE 

STATISTICAL ; 

ABSTRACT OF PUNJAB 


DECADAL GROWTH RATES OF URBAN 


4.4 From the above table, it is observed that five 
districts i.e, Amritsar, Patiala, Jalandhar, Ludhiana 
and Ferozepur had higher proportion of urban popu- 
laiton that the State average in 1951. In 1981, also 
Ludhiana, Jalandhar, Amritsar and Patiala district 
had higher proportion of urban population. During 
the period 1951-81, while Ferozepur district moved 
to position below state average, Kapurthala district 
moved to a position above the state average. In 1951, 
Amritsar district had the highest proportion of urban 
population (29.05%) but in 1981, Ludhiana ranked 
at number one position with 42.10% of urban popu¬ 
lation. The districts of Hoshiarpur, Rupnagar, 
Bhthinda, Sangrur, Faridkot and Gurdaspur conti¬ 
nued to have lower proportion of urban population 
during 1951-81 though Rupnagar improved signifi¬ 
cantly over this period. 

4.5 Growth of Urban Population Class-wise (1951- 
81) 

The growth of urban population during 1951-81 
was not the same in all the six classes of urban 
centres. Large urban centres experienced higher 
growth rate than the smaller ones during 1951-81. 
POPULATION BY SIZE CLASS 1951-88 


Decade/class 


' ’ I 

n ~ 

" 'in ' 

IV - 

V 

VI 

1951—61 . 


29-74 

"’24”06 ” 

'"’39-46 

~2A46' 

'2r3"8” 

" ‘ 2042 

1961—71 . 


32-54 

29-73 

13-94 

27-06 

23-55 

1-67 

1971—81 . 

. 

40-46 

35-56 

48-89 

27-64 

38-35 

8-46 


SOURCE VCENSUS OF INDIA : PUNJAB : 195L 1961. 1971 & 1981. 


The table shows growth of Class-I and Class-Ill 
towns in 1951-81, was higher than the average 
growth rate of urban population i.e. 29.06 percent. 
The exceptionally higher growth rate of class-III 
urban centres can be explained by the fact that three 
new townships were established in this category by 
the Government i.e. Rajpura townships and Nangal 
group of towns to accommodate the refugee from 
Pakistan and necessary work force for Bhakhra Dam. 
Malout town classified for the first time was also 
added to this class. 

4.6 In 1961-71, class-I urban centres registered the 
highest growth rate. Other categories of the towns 
with growth rate higher than the average urban 
growth rate were Class-1 and Class IV. There was 
industrial increase in these two classes during this 
period. Moreover, a new town of Talwara was added 
during this time to Class-I. 

Class-III towns, where growth rate was highest dur¬ 
ing the previous decade, experienced a very low 
growth rate ie. 13.94% in this period because the 
tempo of setting up of emergence of new towns like 
in 1951-61 was not there during the decade and 
secondly many contonment and other service towns of 
this class lost not out migration. In many class-VI 
towns there was not out flow of people to other areas. 


4.7 During 1971-81, in all the urban classes except 
Class-VI population growth was higher than the 
average growth of total population. However, like 
in the previous decades Class-I & Class-III towns 
registered comparatively higher rates that may be ex¬ 
plained in terms of better infrastructure in class-I 
cities and increased industrial activities in class-III 
towns particularly the market towns. The overall 
performance (growth) of all the urban classes was 
better during this decade than the previous ones. 
Comparatively higher and lower growth rates of 
larger and smaller urban centres during 1951—81 are 
mainly the outcome of (1) the presence of external 
economics resulting from the agglomeration of the 
activities due to better location and other factors and 
resulting into cost minimisation for entrepreneurs 
(2). Availability of qualitatively better facilities in 
larger urban centres and their absence in smaller 
urban centres. 

4.8 Growth of Urban Population — Function-wise 
1951-81 

To examine the urbanisation process, urban centres 
are classified taking their major function at the end of 
the decade, as the basis. Table below indicates that 
the process of urbanisation in the State during 1951- 
81 remained oriented towards industrial towns, the 
proportion of urban population in industrial towns 
remaiijed quite high. The population proportion in 
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market and services towns to total urban population 
was of moderate order, while primary towns had 
population of only marginal order. The table also 
shows that during the period percentage of popula¬ 
tion in industrial and market (except 1971-81) towns 
has increased continuously and in service towns the 
situation was the reverse, however, this percentage in 
case of primary towns remained the same. 

distribution of urban population in towns— 

FUNCTION-WISE (l9Sl—8l) 


Year 

Primary 

towns 

Market 

towns 

Industrial 

towns 

Service 

towns 

1951 . 

4-51 

18-75 

42-82 

33 -92 

(15) 

(39) 

(25) 

(26) 

1961 . 

4-41 

20-38 

42-66 

32(.54 

(15) 

(42) 

(25) 

(26) 

1971 . 

5-73 

21-35 

56 98 

17-40 

(72) 

(47) 

(25) 

(20) 

1981 . 

4-27 

21-35 

56 98 

17-40 

(22) 

(47) 

(25) 

(20) 


4.9 Conclusions 

The class-I towns have shown a tremendous growth 
because they have been located all along the most 
important communication lines of the State, offer 
better job opportunities because of their diversified 
economic base with industry, trade and commerce. 
This is evident from the fact that the industrial towns 
have shown higher growth rates as compared to pri¬ 
mary towns, market towns and service towns. Most 
of the industrially advanced towns having class-I of 
status are located in the central zone of the state. 

4.10 Proposed Distribution of Urban Population 

(Zone-Wise) by 2001 

Keeping the above trends in view, the distribution of 
urban population in the north-eastern zone (sub- 
montanus) central zone (industrial corridor) and 
south-western (arid zone) by 200 is give below :— 


TOTAL URBAN CENTRES AND POPULATION RANGES IN : 



North-eastern Zone (sub- 
montanus) 

Central zone 
(industrial corridor) 

South-Western zone. 

Metropolitan . 

. 1 


10,00,000 — 


Regional towns .... 

12 

50,000 — 

2,50,000 — 

1,00,000 — 


2,50,000 

10,00,000 — 

3.0^,000 



(4) 

(3) 

(S) 

Sub-regional town .... 

16 

25,000 — 

50,000 — 

30,000 — 



50,000 

2,50,000 

1,00,000 



(2) 

(12) 

(12) 

Growth centres ..... 

37 

10,000 — 

20,000 — 

15,000 — 



25,000 

50.000 

30,000 



(10) 

(15) 

(12) 

Service centres. 

121 

5,000 — 

5,000 ~ 

5,000 



10,000 

20,000 

15,000 



(17) 

(54) 

(50) 

Total. 

197 

33 

85 

79 


The studies show that the urban population in the 
State of Punjab is likely to be distributed amongst the 
major urban complexes i.e. in Ludhiana, the fast 
growing industrial corridor, 12 regional cities/towns, 
26 sub regional towns which will serve as a counter 
magnet to the fast growing cities/towns, 37 growth 
centres and 121 service/marketing centres. The dis¬ 
tribution of urban population in these 197 urban 
centres by 2001 reveals that the total urban popula¬ 
tion of these urban areas will be approximately 80 
lacs as against 97.5 lacs projected urban population 
of the State by 2001. In order to accommodate the 
additional projected urban population of about 17.5 
lac persons, six to seven new towns like S.A.S. Nagar, 
Ranjitgarh, Goindwal Sahib would require to be set 
up in phases by the turn of the century at appropriate 
sites and locations for future urbanisation, visualis¬ 
ing a major shift in concentration of urban population 
from fast growing cities/towns to medium and small 
size towns for balanced re^onal development requir¬ 
ing consistant efforts for dispersal of socio-economic 
activities to the stagnant and declining towns. 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE SET UP : 

Secretary, Local Govt, and Urban Developmeht 
Departments, Punjab is the Administrative Head at 
the Government level. The urban development in 
the state is dealt by the following departments directly 
under the charge of Secretary, Local Govt, and Urban 
Development Departments :— 

1. Town & Country Planning Deptt., Punjab. 

2. Housing & Urban Development Deptt. 

3. Local Govt. Department, Punjab. 

4. State Housing Board. 

5. State Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 

Besides the above departments, two other state Govt, 
departments i.e. Director, Consolidation and Land 
Acquisition & State Small Industries & Export Corpora¬ 
tion also contribute to the urban development related 
to their respective fields. 
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5.1 Town & Country Planning Deptt. 

Town & Country Planning Department is the State 
Agency for environmental & physical planning, pro¬ 
gramming and monitoring of projects/schemes in urban 
as well as rural sectors. The Town & Country Plan¬ 
ning Deptt. is a service agency for all State Govt. 
Deptts./Local Agencies viz. Town Improvement 
Trusts, Municipal Corporations and Municipal Com¬ 
mittees. In the Urban Sector, the activities of the 
department include planning of New Towns, prepara¬ 
tion of Master Plans for important cities, towns and 
places of historical/religious/tourist importance, 
preparation of Integrated Development Projects for 
major cities, preparation of layout plans and schemes 
of Improvement Trusts, Municipal Corporations, 
Municipal Committees and Urban Estates Depart¬ 
ment. In the rural sector, the activities of the deptt. 
include surveys and studies of Community Develop¬ 
ment Blocks for the preparation of Integrated 
Development Plans at various levels like state, district 
and black, preparation of development plans for 
villages selected under the I.R.D.P. The department 
has prepared Master Plans for 55 settlements covering 
75% of urban population, Integrated Urban Develop¬ 
ment Projects for 26 towns and block plans for 92 
development blocks. 

5.2 Housing and Urban Development Deptt. 

Due to the rapid urbanisation during the last two 
decade, there has been tremendous demand for the 
plaimed house sites in the urban areas. The Director 
Housing and Urban Development Deptt. is the State 
Level Agency, which has taken up the task of making 
available developed residential sites with all modern 
amenities by setting up residential urban estates in 
different parts of the State. The department has 
already set up 9 Urban Estates in the towns of S. A. S. 
Nagar, Patiala, Rajpura, Jalandhar, Ludhiana, Batala, 
Bathinda, Barnala and Phagwara. The department has 
acquire approx, 7,000 acres area and has made avail¬ 
able 27,000 residential sites in different Urban Estates. 
The department is also responsible for checking un¬ 
authorised constructions under the various provisions 
of Punjab Schedule Roads and Controlled Areas Act 
and Punjab Regulation of Colonies Act. 

5.3 Local Government Department 

Heavy influx of people to the urban areas and inability 
of effectively organise economic development led to 
haphazard and sub-standard physical growth of cities 
and towns. The State Govt, deptts. and agencies are 
not in a position to meet both financial and physical 
requirements of civic amenities to the urban residents 
at the settlement level. The State at present has 3 
Municipal Corporations, 28 Improvement Trusts and 
126 Municipal Committees/Notified Area Committees. 
Provision of civic facilities like water supply and 
sewarage, drains, construction and maintenance of 
Public streets, environmental improvement of urban 
slums, recreational facilities etc. are the areas where 
Municipal Corps./Committces are exclusively devoting 
their attention. The Improvement Trust are actively 
participating in Urban Development Progi'ammes. 


Plots for residential, commercial uses etc. in the plan¬ 
ned residential estates with all modem amenities are 
being provided by the Trusts. Special emphasis is 
being given to give plots to the EWS/LIG categories. 

The department is successfully implementing the 
lUDP/IDP of Small and Medium Towns and Envi¬ 
ronmental Improvement of Urban Slums Programme 
in the Urban centres of the State. A sum of 
Rs. 1087.50 lacs, Rs. 780.00 lacs and Rs. 2400.00 
lacs have been respectively spent on these programmes. 
Also 25% budget of the local bodies is exclusively 
earmarked for water supply and sewerage schemes 
and the same percentage is earmarked for environ¬ 
mental Improvement of Urban Slums. 

The department has also participated in UNICEF 
sponsored Urban Basic Services Programme. The 
main thrust of the programme is to extend basic 
seiwices to the urban poor with focus on children and 
women who need the greatest care. It also aims to 
increase earning capacity of the women, thereby 
increasing their family income. Local Govt, Deptt. 
is also participating in international year of Shelter 
for the homeless. Ludhiana has been selected as a 
Pilot Project. The objective of the programme is to 
assist the urban poor to have his shelter. 

5.4 Punjab Housing Development Board 

Keeping in view the fact that the State Govt. Deptts. 
autonomous local bodies and Improvement Trusts 
connected with improvement of housing stock were 
not in a position to ensure continuing construction 
activities and spare adequate funds for housing in 
their budget, Punjab Housing Development Board was 
created in 1975. The major task of the Board is to 
construct houses especially for weaker sections of the 
society, which arc not in a position to construct 
houses from their own resources. In order to promote 
private construction, the State Govt, had decided to 
allot residential plots at reserve price so that lower, 
middle class people may have the houses of their ow'n. 
In the urban areas the board has constructed 7600 
houses out of which 50% are for the lower income 
group and economically weaker section of society. 

5.5 Punjab Water Supply and Sewerage Board 

Punjab Water Supply and Sewerage Board (PWSSB) 
was set up in Nov. 1976 for planning, design and 
execution of water supply and sewerage schemes in 
urban areas of the State. It is administratively con¬ 
trolled by Local Govt. Deptt. of the State. The Board 
is responsible for raising finances from National and 
International Financial Institutions in addition to the 
State Govt, loans and contributions by M.C’s. Since 
its inception about 9 years ago, the Board has executed 
water supply and sanitation schemes amounting to 
Rs. 120.00 crores and has provided water supply 
to 26 lacs persons and sewerage to 21 lacs urban 
population of the State. The Board has plans to 
cover 100% urban population with water supply & 
80% with sewerage facilities at a cost of Rs. 302.00 
crores under the ‘International Drinking Water Supply 
and Sanitation Decade (1971-81). 
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5.6 Director, Colonization and Land Acquisition 

In the wake of agricultural revolution in Punjab 
legislation known as “New Mandi Townships Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation Act, 1960” was introduced 
to meet the need for developed sites for marketing 
of agricultural produce residential and other require¬ 
ments. New Mandi Townships were set up in selected 
villages which eventually emerged as small marketing 
towns. The department looks after the setting up of 
new mandies in the State. It has established 90 
mandis in the various towns of the State. 

5.7 Punjab Small Industries and Export Corporation 

Corporation is providing industrial sites in various 
towns of the State. Land is acquired by the Indus¬ 
tries Department and transferred to P.S.I.E.C. for 
development. The sites are being fully developed 
with infrastructure, such as water supply, sewerage 
and land scaping etc. planning is conceived in a com¬ 
prehensive manner and industrial focal points arc 
planned as a self-contained unit, providing physical 
infrastructure, such as fire station, dispensaries, com¬ 
mercial shops etc. The Corporation has set up 16 
focal points in the State making available 2200 
industrial plots of different sizes. The Corporation 
has taken up self-financing schemes to provide indus¬ 
trial plots in the urban areas. Seed money of Rs. 50.00 
lacs has been provided for this purpose by the 
State Govt. 

5.8 Planning and Urban Development Authority 

Presently Punjab does not have any comprehensive 
law on Town Planning and Developrnent Authority. 
Accordingly urban development is being carried out 
by the different State Govt. Departments in a piece¬ 
meal manner resulting sometime into gaps and some¬ 
time into overlapping of functions. For comprehensive 
planning and regulated development of urban areas, 
constituting of a State Level Urban Planning and 
Development Authority, is under the active considera¬ 
tion of the State Govt. 

The authority shall be a body Corporate by the name 
of Punjab Planning and Urban Development Authority 
having perpetual succession and a common seal with 
the objective to promote and secure development 
of urban and urbanisable areas in Punjab. For this 
purpose the Authority shall have power to acquire, 
hold, manage and dispose of land and property to carry 
out building, engineering mining and other operations 
to execute works in connection with water supply, 
disposal of sewage and do anything necessary or 
expedient for purposes of such development and for 
purposes incidental thereto. 


VI. URBAN INFRASTRUCTURE & FINANCES 
6.1 Housing 

Expansion and improvement of housing remains the 
most difficult problem. The present deficiency is large 
and the gap is growing rapidly. The costs of expan¬ 
sion of housing are very high in comparison with the 
incomes of the great majority of the urban residents. 


There has been a rapid increase in housing stock 
in the urban areas of the State during the 1971-81 
decade. In 1971, there was a shortage of 1,10,000 
houses. During 1971-81, 2,96,000 new houses were 
added to the existing stock and shortage of houses 
was of the order of 21,000 houses. However, this 
does not take into account the qualitative aspect of 
the housing. Inner areas of cities/towns are too old 
and require remodeUing/replanning. Besides a large 
population live in slum areas in un-hygienic conditions. 
Housing programmes for this population need to be 
taken up keeping in view the rising expectations of the 
people. Housing progiamraes shall also jieed to be 
taken up for the expected 20 lacs new entrants in the 
urban areas during 1981-91 decade. As such additional 
5.00 lacs housing units would be required by 1991. 

6.2 Water Supply and Sewerage 

There are three major perennial rivers in the State 
viz. Satluj, the Beas and the Ravi and a well developed 
net work of irrigation canals. The ground water 
table is generally high and abundant and is also the 
main source for domestic water supply. In four 
southern districts of the State, however, the incidence 
of dental and skeletal fluorosis is severe because ot 
the use of the ground water with high flouride con¬ 
tent. In recent years Punjab has done quite a lot 
for providing piped water supply to its main urban 
centres. Total urban population served with water 
supply increased from 17 lacs m 1976 to 43 lacs in 
1985, covering 88 towns although, some of the towns 
are partially covered. People wtihout access to piped 
water supply rely mainly on hand pumps and shallow 
weUs. Industries are either connected to the public 
system or have their own water supply. 

Partial underground sewerage system was in existence 
in only 46 towns in 1976 covering a population of 
6.50 lacs. A total of 61 towns have access to partial 
sewerage system in 1984 covering a population of 
27 lac persons (52%). Remaining population not 
connected to sewerage system has septic tanks and 
uses conservancy system/defecates in open or in the 
fields. In areas where underground water table is 
low, a beginning has been made to introduce low 
cost sanitation schejues. Under the U.N.D.P. project, 
low cost flush latrines are being installed in 6 towns 
of the State at a cost of Rs. 350.00 lacs, benefitting 
15,000 persons. Low cost sanitation has also been 
provided under centrally sponsored scheme of 
l.D.S.M.T. at a cost of Rs. 231.00 lacs in 8 towns. 
The expenditure incurred for water supply and sanita¬ 
tion schemes in the State is as under :— 


Year 

Expenditure incurred 


(Rs. in crorei) 

Upto 1976 

14 00 

1977-78 

9-20 

1978-79 

8-65 

1979-80 

14-69 

1980-81 

20-81 

1981-82 

21-34 

1982-83 

19-34 

1983-84 

17-35 

Total 

Rs. 125-37 crores. 
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The United Nations has declared the decade 1981-91 
as the International Drinking Water Supply and 
Sanitation decade. The following objectives are 
proposed to be achieved by 1991 :— 


(i) Urban Water Supply 

(ii) Urban sewerage & 
Sanitation. 


(hi) Rural water sappiy 
(iv) Rural Sanitation 


100 % 

100% in respect of Class-l 
cities, 50% in the leipecl of 
Cl ass-11 and other cities with 
an over all 80% coverages in 
the State. Treatment of se¬ 
werage for Class-1 towns. 

100% population to be co¬ 
vered witli basic minimum needs 
of safe water supply. 

25% of the population to be 
covered with sanitary toilets. 


As per the decadal programme 1981-91 financial 
outlays amounting to Rs. 206.27 crores have been 
made as follows :— 

New Augmen- Total 

schemes ration (Rs. 

(Rs. in (Rs.in in 

crores) crores) crores) 

Water-supply • • 78-44 25-69 104-13 

Sanitation . . . . 88 61 13-53 102 14 


6.3 Industries 

There has been a rapid growth of industries though 
their growth pattern has not been uniform. In 1980, 
the State had 7374 industrial units which employed 
2,01,735 persons. In 1984, their number rose to 
9539 industrial units employing 2,73,732 persons. 
There was thus an increase of approximately 30% 
in the man-power employed in the industrial sector 
of the State. This pertains to registered industrial 
units. 

As per industrial survey conducted by Economic and 
Statistical Organisation of the State, there were 65,466 
un-registered units in the State. They were employ¬ 
ing 1,61,720 persons. The un-registered iiidustiial 
units are normally service and repair units. The rapid 
pace of industrialisation in the State indicates that 
in post-1977 penoci, Lhci; iianibcr might have increased 
to approximately 1,00,000 units employing approxi¬ 
mately 2,10,000 persons, 

6.4 Health Services 

State has well developed system of medical services 
in the urban areas. In 1971, there were 111 hospi¬ 
tals, 14 primary health centres and 103 dispensaries 
in urban areas. In 1985 the State had 146 hospitals, 
19 primary health centres and 221 dispensaries to 
serve 134 urban centres in the State. There was 
thus an increase of 31% in case of hospitals, 36% 
in case of primary health centres and 115% in case 
of dispensaries over the period 1971-85. 

Besides this, the health services are also maintained 
by Police Deptt., Canal Deptt. Railways etc. In 1971, 
there were 80 hospitals, whereas in 1985 their number 
rose to 135 units. 

Special steps have been taken for family welfare and 
family control programmes to check rapid growth of 
population to guide women in various family planning 


measures. In 1971, there were 42 family welfare 
dunes in urban areas. These clinics were provided 
by State Govt, and other local bodies. In 1985, their 
number rose to 64. 

These efforts on the part of me State have consider- 
aoty reduced the birth rate, death rate and infant 
mortality rate in urban areas of the State came down 
from 29.2 per 1000 in 1975 to 28.6 per 1000 in 
1984. lire death rate come down from 9.2 per 1000 
to 5.8 per 1000. Similarly mortality rate came down 
from 60 per 1000 to 33.8 per 1000. 

6.5 Education 

No specific details of educational facilities in urban 
areas js available. Data, both for urban areas indi¬ 
cates tliat state is well served with various types of 
schools. In 1984, there were 12,333 primary schools, 
1,430 middle schools, 2,265 high schools and 260 
higher secondary schools. For higher education, the 
state has a well developed network of three Universi¬ 
ties (one Agricultural University, 163 coUeges, 9 
medical colleges, 18 teach training colleges, 3 Engi¬ 
neering colleges and number of other types of educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

During the period 1980-84, the number of higji 
schools students increased from 2,93,000 to 3,36,(X)0 
middle school students increased from 70,000 to 
7,06,000 and primary school students decreased from 
20,68,000 to 19,85,000. The fall in number of pri¬ 
mary school students may be attributed to private un¬ 
recognised public schools in the state. They cater the 
demands of those people who wish to send their wards 
for public schools. 

6.6 Employment 

In 1971, urban population in the State was 
32,16,179 persons. Total urban workers were 
9,03,895. Percentage of workers to total population 
was 28.10. Ill 1981, urban population of the State 
increased to 46,47,757 persons. Of the total urban 
population 13,71,334 persons were gainfully em¬ 
ployed. The employment rate during 1981, therefore, 
was 29.51 percent. There was thus an increase of 
1.41 pejccnt in the workers of various categories and 
4,67,439 persons got employment opportunities in one 
or other sector of employment. 

6.7 Finances for Urban Development 

During the seventh Five Year Plan (1985-90) an 
outlay of Rs. 4,057-00 lacs has been proposed for 
various schemes of urban development. This alloca¬ 
tion sJiall be further augmented from institutional, 
municipal and other sources. The amount to be 
utilised on development of integrated urban develop¬ 
ment of large towns, Rs. 69.00 lacs and environmental 
improvement of urban slums Rs. 500/- lacs. 

Under water supply and sewerage, a provision of 
Rs. 5800/- lacs has been made in Seventh Five Year 
Plan. Out of tliis, Rs. 2950/- lacs has been provided 
for sewerage treatment plants, an outlay of Rs. 87.00 
lacs is provided for U.N.D.P. project for low cost 
sanitation and for setting up of mechanical compost 
plant at Amritsar, Jalandhar and Ludhiana Rs. 70.00 
iac.s has been provided under urban solid waste dis¬ 
posal scheme. 
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VII. LEGISLATION 

7.1 Present Situation 

Enactment of legislation for Integrated and compre¬ 
hensive development of towns has been under the 
active consideration of the State Govt. However, in 
the absence of comprehensive legislation development 
by various agencies is carried out under the provision 
of following acts ; — 

(i) The Punjab Municipal Act, 1911. 

(ii) The Punjab Town Improvement Act, 1922. 

(iii) The Punjab Development of Damaged Area 
Act, 1952. 

(iv) Punjab Slum Areas (Improvement & clear¬ 
ance) Act, 1961. 

(v) Punjab Sciicduled Roads and Controlled 
Areas Act, 1963. 

(vi) Punjab Urban Estates Development and 
Regulation Act, 1964. 

(vii) Punjab Housing Development Boar^l Act, 
1972. 

(viii) Punjab State Board for Prevention and 
Control of Water Pollution Act, 1974. 

(ix) Punjab Regulation of Colonies Act, 1975. 

(x) Punjab Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
Act, 1975. 

7.2 Deficiencies in the Acts 

None of the above Acts deals with problems of urban 
development in a comprehensive manner nor do any 
of these has adequate provisions for the regulation 
of land use in the absence of “Prescribed Master 
Plans” of the cities/tovvns. Therefore, it has not been 
possible to check unauthorised, unplanned, haphazard 
and substandard development. Some of the deficien¬ 
cies in these Acts are as under :— 

(i) At the city level, there is no single agency 
to implement various programmes of deve¬ 
lopment to cater to the needs of the urban 
population, 

(ii) There are no restrictions on the sale/trans- 
fer of land within the controlled Areas re¬ 
citing in sub-divi.sion of agricultural lands 
into urban uses. 

(iii) There are no provisions to recover better¬ 
ment charges resulting from the change of 
land use and provision of urban infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

(iv) Lack of adequate machinery of proper en¬ 
forcement of the provisions of the Acts. 

(v) Lack of inter-agency coordination to check 
haphazard utilisation of land in and around 
the cities, 

(vi) Absence of clear urban land use policy in¬ 
cluding preservation/conservation for physi¬ 
cal planning and development at local/ 
regional/state levels. 


As a result of multiplicity of legislations, there is 
multiplicity of organisations in the same area i^e. im¬ 
provement irust. Housing Board, Urban Estates 
Deptt. etc, dealing witli dinerent aspects of planning, 
sometimes having overlapping functions and jurisdic¬ 
tions. This muiuplicity ot authorities coupled with 
elaborate procedure for each of these organisations 
and without establishing proper linkage among them, 
often creates problems in the planning process^ both 
at the formulation and implementation states. 

Urban problems are not to be viewed merely as 
local problems but must be viewed in the regional/ 
state context. Planning and development authorities 
for major cities, new towns, scheduled roads etc. must 
be set up. Therefore, there is an urgent need for en¬ 
actment of comprehensive legisaltion. Such as enact¬ 
ment should provide for preparation of Regional 
Plans at state level and setting up of city level agen¬ 
cies with powers for preparation of plans, coordinat¬ 
ing, implementing, funding and supervising the work of 
developments within a particular city. In nutshell such 
an agency shall be responsible for the future develop¬ 
ment, improvement of the existing situation and exer¬ 
cise control over haphazard growth in and around the 
city. 

VIII, PROBLEMS FACED IN URBAN DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

8.1 Inadequate Infrastructure 

The rapid growth of urban population in the last 
two decades has created wide gaps in the provision of 
infrastructural facilities in terms of housing, water 
supply, sewerage etc. In addition these facilities needs 
to be provided for additional 2.00 lacs persons per 
annum till 1991 and at a rate of 3 lacs persons per 
annually during 1991-2001 requiring very heavy 
investment. 

One of the major problems faced in the urban deve¬ 
lopment in the State of Punjab is inadequate urban 
and regional transport infrastructure. Major road 
and rail infrastructure is far too inadequate to cope 
up with the ever increasing traffic in the urban and 
rural areas. Further more, this has badly effected 
balanced urban and regional development. Bigger 
cities/towns have continued to grow causing heavy 
stress on the urban infrastructure. If the major road 
and rail infrastructure is developed adequately, it will 
take care of the grjowing urban population and there 
will be tendency of the people to stay in the rural areas 
and go for work in the urban areas thereby lessening 
the stress on the urban infrastructure. Punjab being 
lhe_ agricultural economy, the development of the 
major transport infrastructure is therefore very essen¬ 
tial. 

Due to shortage of funds with the local bodies urban 
infrastructure has not kept pace with the increase in 
population. As a result, a substantial population is 
devoid of the basic needs of piped water supply and 
underground sewerage svstem. Treatment plants for 
disposal of sewage have not been provided in any of 
the towns. There is shortage of houses and the hous¬ 
ing stock is generally of poor quality. Solid waste 
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disposal is not being done properly in a hygienic 
manner. 

Presently, 82% and 52% of the urban population 
is covered with water supply and sewerage tacilitics 
respeciivcly. lo meet tiic uceadal programme 
yi; VIZ. covering iU0% urban population with water 
supply and lOO'/o with sewerage m Class-1 towns ano 
5u% in Class-11 towns including provision of treat¬ 
ment plants lor sewage and compost plants for Class-1 
towns, a sum of Rs. 200/- crores approx, would be 
required. It may not be possible for the local bodies 
or the State Govt, to provide funds at the rate of 
Rs. 40/- crores for each year to meet the decadal 
programme. As such Govt, of India in collaboration 
in international liiiancial institutions should help the 
State Govt, to overcome this collosal problem. 

8.2 Concentration oj Urban Population 

65% of the urban population is concentrated in 
central /one and a major proportion i.e. 46% lives in 
Class-1 towns. This has resulted in haphazard growth 
of these towns thereby creating congestion and slums 
in central areas, unauthorised constructions along the 
roads, encroachment of Govt- lands, water and air 
pollution etc. Due to horizontal growth of these 
towns, the cost of providing amenities and facilities is 
very high as compared to cost of providing these to 
small and medium towns. 

8.3 Absence of siiitahie Management in Smaller Settle¬ 

ments 

The developmental activities in the larger towns and 
cities specifically with regard to urban infrastructure 
for residential, educational, medical and health etc. are 
being supplemented by the State Govt, departments 
and Local Agencies. The largest number of urban 
settlements fall in Class-IV, V & VI category having 
population of 20,000 and below. These towns are en¬ 
tirely dependent on agricultural marketing and the 
allied agro based service industries. These small urban 
settlements have been subjected to a gradual reduction 
in their scope of the development to marketing centres 
only and the other activities are growing haphazardly 
without the requisite amenities and services i.e. roads. 
Water-supply, sewerage, sanitation etc. Tn the absence 
of any development agency at the small town level for 
meeting the requirements of developed sites for resi¬ 
dential and other purposes the existing local municipal 
agencies with their limited financial resources are be¬ 
ing further burdened to provide the amenities and 
services in the haphazardly growing pocket in the 
small town settlements. 

8.4 Inadequate funds for Urban Development 

A very high priority has been given to the urban 
development in the State Plan and a provision of 
Rs. 1169.00 lacs has been made for urban develop¬ 
ment. Yet these allocations are highly inadequate, 
keepine in view the gigantic task. It is estimated that 
by 1991, there will be an additional requirement of 
Rs. 5.00 lacs housin? units in urban areas of the State. 
The State Govt-, voluntary organisations and private 
individuals will have to provide Rs. 4.00.000 millions 
to the minimum for housing sector. Thus the existing 


allocation of funds of Rs. 1169.00 lacs provided in 
the state Plan is, therefore, all, negligible amount. 

8.5 Lack of Comprehensive Legislation 

Ihe state does not have a comprehensive law on 
town planning and development activities. Piecemeal 
legislation and sectoral planning strategies have re¬ 
sulted in iiaphazard, uncoordinated and un-planned 
growth ot uroan areas causing undue strain on tlie 
municipal resources. 

Moreover as a result of multiplicity of legislation, 
there is multiplicits of orgimisation in same area, i.e. 
Improvement trust. Housing Board, Urban Estates 
Deptts. etc. dealing with difterent aspects of planning, 
sometimes having over-lapping functions and jurisdic¬ 
tions. This multipUcity of authorities coupled with 
elaborate procedure for each of tliese organisations and 
without establishing proper linkage among them, often 
creates problems in the planning process, both at tire 
formulation and implementation stage. 

8.6 Difficulties in Land Acquisition 

For any urban development programme the land 
is first pre-requisite. Ihe State being primarily agri¬ 
cultural, it is very difficult to acquire land for urban 
purposes. The acquisition of land takes very long 
time and is very expensive. As a result, it has not 
been possible to acquire large chunks of land for urban 
purposes and most of the urbanisable land continues 
to remain in the private hands, often for speculation. 

8.7 Absence of Comprehensive Industrial Policy 

The present system of selective industrial location 
has created not only economic imbalanced but has also 
led to many problems for urban system- Industrial 
Focal Points invariably are located in urban areas, 
while selecting these sites no thought has been given 
to break-gap in urban infrastructure, which are to be 
created with the incoming of additional industrial 
force. Also environmental requirements have not 
been strictly followed in determining the location of 
industrial estates. The situation has further worsened 
with licensing of any type of industry viz. polluting or 
otherwise near human settlements. These industries 
have spread along the corridors of major cities and 
towns indiscriminately. It has created the problems 
of traffic and transportation and of various controls. 

8.8 Urban Management System 

Urban management system in the state was created 
to meet the needs of slow population growth. They 
were designed for a limited number of managerid 
functions, which did not include planning for rapid 
population growth or changes in physical development. 
The new comers make demands on the city’s meagre 
resources but make no contribution to the City’s in¬ 
come. There is a shortage of houses, schools, health 
centres, drainage, sewerage, shopping facilities, water 
supoly, inadequate roads, refuse collection system, 
lack of administrative and professional staff and other 
community works and most important of all is the 
shortage of funds to meet the recurring costs and in¬ 
vestment needs. The result is that the urban life is 
facing chaos. 
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IX. PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT STRATE¬ 
GIES 

9.1 The long term urbainisaiion perspective envisages 
development of small and mediumJowns, in the urba^n 
sectors, area planning, development and improvement 
of village settlements in tiie rural sector by providing 
basic infrastructural services and improving the quality 
of human enviromnent. The urbanisation perspective 
envisages a settlement pattern and structure plan for 
the future planning and development of integrating the 
spatial distribution of socio-economic activities at the 
settlement level and check rural migration to towns. 
Development policies/strategies have been identified 
for balanced spatial distribution of economic activi¬ 
ties, generating large scale employment in the urban 
sector, improving the quality of life and living condi¬ 
tions of the people in the urban and rural settlements. 

1. SETTLEMENT PATTERN ; 

(i) A settlement pattern and structure plan be 
evolved at the State level for spatial distri¬ 
bution of the socio-economic activities and 
their integration with the physical and en¬ 
vironmental coordination. 

(iij The major portion of the future urban popu¬ 
lation needs to be accommodated in the 
existing cities and towns keeping in view the 
inbuilt characteristics of such settlements. 
The economic status viz- marketing, industry 
etc. in the existing settlements may be up¬ 
graded wherever necessary and new areas 
identified for meeting the projected require¬ 
ments of land etc. in the city/town master 
plans. 

(iii) As all the Class-I towns in the central corri¬ 
dor have shown a very fast growth rate and 
the three corporation cities i.c. Amritsar, 
Jalandhar and Ludhiana have already be¬ 
come unmanagable, further growth of these 
corporation cities be discouraged. No new 
activities other than these which supplement 
the existing infrastructural facilities may be 
provided in these towns. No new medium 
or large scale industry be permitted in these 
three towns. 

(iv) Taking note of the physico-graphic and 
socio-economic conditions in the Slate and 
inbuilt capacity of the local areas to not 
only sustain but physically support higher 
population, large settlements be developed 
in the central zones, whereas smaller settle¬ 
ments be developed in the south zone and 
the north zone. The setting up of new 
cities/towns in these zones would require 
improving the existing regional infrastruc¬ 
ture i.e. rail road and intake of surface water 
for domestic purpose. Steps need to be 
taken fo strengthen these infrastructure in 
these zones. 

fv) All the small & medium towns should be 
covered under the Integrated Development 
Programmes which will ensure integrated 


planning and development of urban settle¬ 
ments maXmg availaole aeveloped sites lor 
uinerent uses i.e. industrial, commercial, 
residential and housing sites for all sections 
ot tne society and tlie infrastructure ameni¬ 
ties and services, in order to achieve maxi¬ 
mum growth of small and medium towns 
and to induce tne desired population in these 
areas, socio-economic activities need to be 
distributed in these areas. For this purpose 
industry and new whole sale market areas 
be encouraged to be set up in these towns. 

(vi) Efforts may continue to be made to check 
and minimise rural urban migration. A 
higlier order of infrastructure services may 
be provided in the rural settlements. To 
achieve this objective, it is also recommend¬ 
ed liiat the earlier scheme for making avail¬ 
able infrastructure and .services in five growth 
centres, each serving 20 to 25 villages in the 
community development block may be re¬ 
vived- This scheme be completed by 1991. 
In the 2nd phase upto 2001, focal villages 
to serve 5 to 8 villages may be developed 
and a package of activities specifically relat¬ 
ing to balwaris, craft centres, mahila man- 
dals etc. may be provided. 

(vii) Employment opportunities in the rural settle¬ 
ments may be generated through incentives 
for new cottage industries in the focal vil¬ 
lages and a strong marketing net work be 
created for the marketing of the produce. 
Agro based industries for processing of agri¬ 
cultural produce, cold storage facilities, 
schemes for environmental improvement and 
community centres-cum-library with com¬ 
munity television and radio may be intro¬ 
duced. 

(viii) New grain markets being set up by the Colo¬ 
nisation Deptt. and the Punjab State Agricul¬ 
tural Marketing Board, in the smaller settle¬ 
ments may also provide the basic infrastruc¬ 
ture facilities for residential, institutional 
and other community needs. The rural 
settlements and the smaller urban settle¬ 
ments where these mandis are being set up 
also do not have any development agency to 
provide for the basic infrastructure for resi¬ 
dential institutional and other community 
needs. Whenever new grain markets are set 
up in small settlements viz. less than 20,009 
population, the provision of other infrastruc¬ 
ture may also be taken up by the Colonisa¬ 
tion Deptt. and adequate provision made for 
acquiring land and its development as a 
township. 

(ix) The future poliev of utilisation and develop¬ 
ment of urban land in the State should be 
on the principle of a proper mix of high den¬ 
sity. high rise and medium density develop¬ 
ment in order to save as much agricultural 
areas as possible. Schemes for rc-develoo- 
ment of core areas in all the major cities and 
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selected towns need to be identified for in¬ 
tensive utilisation witli multi-level high rise 
structure. 

2. INVESTMENT PRIORITIES 

(i) Urban land policy aiming at setting up oi 
urban land bank need to be cvolvea and in 
turn will require higher allocations in the 
urban sector in the State Plan. 

(ii) Ihe scheme of setting up of “New lowns/ 
Cities” m the Punjab introduced in the 
sixth Five Year Plan needs to be contmued 
in order to provide for a bulk of new acti¬ 
vities and cnannelisation of the additional 
urban population. The establishment of 
New Towns aims at generating large scale 
employment, rejuvenating stagnant and dec¬ 
lining urban settlements, improving the 
quality of urban life and services and act as 
a potential course of economic development 
and utilisation of modern technology for 
harnessing and conserving solar energy for 
domestic, industrial and business require¬ 
ments. 

(hi) The State Plan outlay in the Industrie and 
urban sectors (including housing, public 
health and sanitation) is 16% of the total 
which is grossly inadequate for meeting the 
projected requirements. The long_ term 
urban perspective plan should also aim at 
integrating socio-economic development acti¬ 
vities at the State and local level with the 
physical and environmental requirements and 
calls for adequate representation of this sec¬ 
tor on the State Planning Board. 

(iv) The industrial growth in the State should 
keep in view tire socio-economic conditions 
of the State. The State is highly suitable 
for agro-based backward and forward link¬ 
ages industries which are capable of em¬ 
ploying large section of rural and semi-rural 
population. With a view to check the con¬ 
centration of population in urban areas, the 
present policy of export of agricultural pro¬ 
duction to other states may be replaced by 


setting up of agro-based industries in ^ndi 
towns, purchase centres and smaller towns 
of tne oiate. Location ot obnoxious and 
envuonmental mdustries should be deter- 
rruned with reference to urban and rural 
settlements within the regional context, the 
industrial policy of the State should also en¬ 
sure that tnere is a proper management of 
industrial waste before they are chscharged 
or dumped in publie places. The Govt, of 
India be requested to grant liberal licences 
for settling up agro-based industries in the 
State. 

3. LEGISLATION 

(i) Comprehensive legislation to provide for 
setting up of Plaiming and Development 
Authority i.e. Apex Body at State level and 
single development agencies to look after all 
the functions of development at the city 
level. At first instance, these should be set 
up at Corporation cities, namely Jalandhar, 
Amritsar and Ludhiana. 

(ii) A consolidated urban development fund 
needs to be created. It is essential that all 
investments in the urban centres for the 
purposes of providing infrastructural facili¬ 
ties such as housing, roads, water supply, 
drainage, parks, and play fields etc. should 
be channelled through this fund instead of 
independent agencies operating funds for 
different purposes. Only such a coordinated 
financing should ensure proper and systema¬ 
tic development of urban areas. 
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RAJASTHAN 


MEMORANDUM TO THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON URBANISATION 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 
DEPARTMENT 

December, 1986 


Urban Profile of Rajasthan 

The growth of urban population in Rajasthan got 
impetus only after independence on account of various 
development activities in the State under Five Year 
Plans. The growth in urban population during 
1971-81 decade was 58.71while that for the coun¬ 
try as a whole was 46.4%. In 1981 out of the total 
population of 342.62 lacs of the State, about of 72.10 
lacs i.e. 21.05% lived in urban areas of the State. 
In 1981, as per the census, there were 201 urban 
centres. Out of these 6 towns of smaller size, located 
near big urban centres were also integrated as a part 
of the main city urban agglomeration. Thus, there 
were 195 towns in 1981. The details of the urban 
structure in 1981 is given in Table-1 below ; 

table ! 1—URBAN STRUCTURE OF RAJASTHAN—1981 


S* No. Class of 
town 

No. of 
towns. 

Populat- 
tion in 
ijkhs 

%age of %age of 
total Growth 

urban Rate 

population 1971—81 

1 . Class— I 
10,000 & 
above) 

11 

33 .76 

46 .80 

77 .45 

2. Class-II 
(50,000 — 
1,00,000) 

11 

7.21 

10.00 

44,75 

3. Class-in 
(20,000— 
50,000) 

52 

15.74 

21 .80 

69.25 

4. Class-IV 
(10,000— 
20,000) 

98 

13 .49 

18.74 

50.22 

5. Class V & VI 

23 

1 .90 

2.66 

38.38 


195 

72.10 

100.00% 

58,71% 


The main features of urban structure in Rajasthan 
as is evident from the above Table are :— 

1. The urban structure is mainly dominated by 
small and medium towns. There are only 11 
towns with population of over one lac persons, 
while 173 towns are of below 50,000 popu¬ 
lation and out of these 121 are of small size 
with population 20,000 and below. 


2. Only Jaipur has i population more than 10 
lacs. The population of Jodhpur is 5.06 lacs 
and the rest of the class-I towns are of size 
between 1 to 5 lacs population. 

3. The problem of urban concentration has now 
started in Rajasthan, and about 47% of the 
urban population is residing in 11 class I 
towns. 

4. The growth of big cities is high in comparision 
to small and medium towns. This trend is 
mainly because or the fact that these large 
cities have well developed infrastructure and 
consequently are more attractive places for 
investment and employment. 

5. Thus, there is heavy migration from villages 
and smaller towns to cities due to lack of 
enough employment opportunities and facili¬ 
ties which ‘push’ people to look for better 
opportunities in large cities. 

6. The role of small and medium towns in urban 
structure of the State is very significant, as 
these towns act as services centres for the 
hinterland. Due to backwardness and varia¬ 
tion in physicai character and landscape in 
different parts of the State, the spatial distri¬ 
bution of towns ils not even. In western 
Rajasthan and south-eastern tribal region the 
service area of the towns is very large. In 
Jaisalmcr district tlhere are only 2 towns and 
the service area per town comes to 19,200 
sq. kilometers while in Barmer the service 
area comes to about 9,500 sq. km. Most 
of the developmeht activities and facilities 
like wholesale markets. Industrial area. Ware¬ 
housing, Retail rriarkets. Truck Terminals, 
Offices, Banks, Schools, Hospitals etc. are 
located in the towns only. Thus small towns 
in the state have gteat significance in over all 
growth in the regions and consequently of the 
State as a whole. 

Future Urbanisation Prospects 

Rajasthan is stilJ in the transformation stage of 
techno-economic development and various steps are 
being taken to explore the potential natural re¬ 
sources in different parts of State, Hence the existing 
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trend of urbanisation is likely to continue in next two 
decades also. While more Industrial units shall be 
located in the towns, the natural resources of the 
state shall be developed further. The potential natu¬ 
ral resources areas of south-east, Indira Gandhi Canal 
Irrigation in the west and Mahi-Bajaj Project in 
south, and certain other development projects shall 
promote agriculture, Industry, trade and commerce, 
transportation etc. in different parts. 

Under the above conditions it is expected that by 
2001 AD the urban population of State shall increase 
to about 160 lakhs, which will be about 29 percent 
of State’s population. The number of towns is 
expected to rise to about 350, out of which only 25 
shall be Class I. Thus urban structure of Rajasthan 
shall continue, to be dominated by small and medium 
towns. By 2025, the urban population is expected 
to reach to 360 lakhs. The expected urban struc¬ 
ture for 2001 is given in TabIe-2 below : 

TABLE-2 



urb.an perspective— 

2001 


Category 


Estimated population No. of 
200J towns. 

Population %age 
in lakh. 

Class-I 


75 .00 

46.9 

25 

Class-Il 

. 

26.00 

16.2 

35 

Class-tn 


.52 .00 

20.00 

110 

Class IV and below 

27 .00 

16.9 

180 


total 

160 .00 

100 .00% 

350 

Urban Planning and 

Administration 




The planning and implementation in urban sector is 
the responsibility of the State Goverment. The follow¬ 
ing main agencies are engaged in urban development 
programme in Rajasthan : 

1. Town Planning Organisation 

2. Directorate of Local Bodies 

3. Jaipur Development Authority 

4. Urban Improvement Trusts 

5. Municipal Bodies 

6. Other agencies. 

1. Town Planning Organisation 

The State Town Planning Organisation is headed by 
the Chief Town Planner. The department is the 
main agency for preparation of regional development 
plans, master plans, sector plans, schemes etc. for 
various regions and urban areas throughout the 
State. The department prepares schemes for various 
local bodies and provides necessary technical assis¬ 
tance in this regard. The head office of the depart¬ 
ment is located in Jaipur and its field offices are in 
Ajmer, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Kota, Alwar and Bikaner. 
Each of these field offices look after the work of 3 to 


6 districts. Some of the officers of the Town Plan¬ 
ning Department arc also posted in UlTs, Municipa¬ 
lities, Jaipur Development Authority, Community 
Development Department, Environment Department, 
Housing Board, Urban Land Ceiling Department, 
Rajasthan Industrial & Investment Corporation etc. 
The department also assists the State Government in 
formulation, building by-laws and architectural con¬ 
trol measures etc. 

2. Director, Local Bodies, Rajasthan 

The Director, Local Bodies, Rajasthan is the con¬ 
trolling officer for all the municipal bodies in the State. 
The Director supervises the various activities of all 
the municipal bodies and provides necessary admi¬ 
nistrative and financial control. The office of the 
Director is located in Jaipur. 

3. Jaipur Development Authority 

Jaipur Development Authority was constituted for 
planning and integrated development of Jaipur metro¬ 
politan area and a region around it. This authority 
was established in 1982 under a special act. The 
Chief Executive of the authority is the Commissioner. 
It has three Directors from Engineering, Town Plan¬ 
ning and Accounts Services of the rank of Chief 
Engineer, Chief Town Planner and Chief Accounts 
Officer respectively. It is the planning and imple¬ 
mentation agency for urban development projects 
within its jurisdiction and the Act provides ample 
powers to JDA for such purpose. 

4. Urban Improvement Trusts 

For planned urban development of important towns 
mostly of more than one lack populations, UITs have 
been constituted under the Rajasthan Urban Improve¬ 
ment Act, 1959. Such Trusts arc functioning at pre¬ 
sent in 9 towns viz. Jodhpur, Udaipur, Kota, Ajmer, 
Bikaner, Bhilwaia, Sri Ganganagar, Alwar and 
Bharatpur. Thus, UITs are functioning in the State 
for the last 27 years. The Urban Improvement Act 
also preparation of Master Plans and Development 
schemes in various towns. 

5. Municipal Bodies 

In Rajasthan, Municipalities are established under 
Rajasthan Municipalities Act, 1959. There are 196 
municipal bodies in the State out of which 19 are 
municipal councils, other arc municipal boards and 
two are Notified Area Committees. 

The Municipal Councils have Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners and Municipal Boards have Executive Officers 
as the officers in-charge of their respective offices. 
The elected municipalities are headed by the Chair¬ 
man while in some others, for the time being, admi¬ 
nistrators have been appointed by the Government. 
As in the general pattern elsewhere in Rajasthan also 
the Municipal bodies are, in general, rather weak 
financially and in the availability of technical per¬ 
sonnel in their offices. Therefore, most of these local 
bodies are engaged in maintenance of municipal ser¬ 
vices only and have not been able to take up urban 
development programmes in an appreciable manner, 
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6, Other Agencies 

Besides the above mentioned agencies which are 
directly responsible for urban development in the 
State, there are a number of other agencies like. 
Housing Board, Rajasthan Industrial and Investment 
Corporation, Public Health Engineering Department, 
State Electricity Board, Department of Medical & 
Health etc. which are also involved in the urban 
development in their respective fields of activities. 

(i) Rajasthan Housing Board 

The Rajasthan Housing Board was constituted in 
1970. The Board is constructing houses of all the 
categories of income group in number of towns. 
Presently the Board’s construction activity is going 
on in 32 towns including all the major towns. The 
Housing Board propose to extend its activities to 16 
more towns. Nearly 75% of the total housing are 
meant for L.I.G. and Economically Weaker Section. 
The Housing Board has so far constructed nearly 
55,000 houses in various towns out of which posses¬ 
sion of nearly 32,000 have been handed over to the 
beneficiaries. Future programme of Rajasthan Hous¬ 
ing Board is quite ambitious. During the year 1986- 
87 the Board proposes to complete nearly 11,000 
houses. 

(ii) Rajasthan Industrial & Investment Corporation 

RIICO is developing industrial areas in the various 
parts of the State. The industrial areas are located 
near urban centres, RIICO acquires land and deve- 
lopes it providing necessary infrastructural facilities 
and allot it to the prospective industrialists. In al¬ 
most all major towns, industrial areas have been 
developed by RIICO. 

(iii) Rajasthan State Agriculture Marketing Board 

This Board is responsible for the development of 
whole-sale markets for agricultural produce, the 
marketing of which is regulated by this Board. This 
Board acquires sizeable chunks of land and deve- 
lopes these for wholesale markets and constructs 
shops and godowns and facility buildings in these 
markets, 

(iv) Rajasthan Road Transport Corporation 

This Corporation develops bus stands in the various 
centres and maintains and manages these. As there 
is no uniform policy, the bus stands are also being 
constructed in many towns by the Local Bodies such 
as UITs and Municipalities. 

(v) The Rajasthan State Electricity Board. Public 
Health Engineer Department, Department of Medical 
and Education etc. are responsible for electricity. 
Water supply, provision of medical and health facilities 
and educational institutions respectively in the urban 
areas. 


On-Going Development Programme 

A. Preparation of Regional Plans 

The Town Planning Department has prepared a 
regional development plan for Indira Gandhi Canal 


Region. The settlement pattern and road net work 
in the region is being developed as per the regional 
plan. A similar regional development plan for 
Rajasthan Sub Region of National Capital Region is 
under preparation. 

B. Preparation of Master Plans 

Master Plans for 25 towns have been prepared. Out 
of these 5 have been approved by the Government and 
the remaining 20 Draft Plans have been notified for 
inviting public objections and suggestions. The work 
on preparation of Master Plans for and the 13 towns 
is in progress. 

C. Town Planning Schemes 

For most of the towns, schemes for residential, com¬ 
mercial, road improvement, bus and truck terminals 
etc. have been prepared by Town Planning Depart¬ 
ment. Many of the schemes have been implemented 
or arc under implementation. During the last five 
years about 1350 schemes have been prepared. The 
implementation of these schemes is through the local 
bodies. Due to paucity of funds and lack of techni¬ 
cal personnel in the local bodies, the implementation 
of these development schemes gets a set-back. 

D. Katchi Basties 

It is estimated that abput 12 lacs persons Uve in 
various katchi basties (slums). The improvement 
works in katchi bastieS are being taken up under 
Environmental Iraprovelment Programme, which in¬ 
cludes construction ot roads, pavements, water 
supply, drainage, elecWicity, latrine blocks etc, So 
far about one third of the total slum population has 
been covered in this programme. 

E. Integrated Developn,ent Programme of Small and 
Medium Towns 

Under the centrally sponsored schemes for integrated 
development of small and medium towns, 16 towns 
have been covered. The work under this scheme has 
been quite satisfactory. In Rajasthan, 11 towns were 
sanctioned by the Govarnment of India under this 
programme during the VI Five Year Plan period. 
This work is nearing completion and full central 
assistance has been availed of. About 14,000 resi¬ 
dential plots shall be made available in these 11 
towns. 1750 Retail Shops have been provided out 
of which 550 have been constnicted or are under 
construction. This programme has acted as a booster 
for taking up other urban development projects in 
small & medium towns. This otherwise would not 
have been possible due to meagre financial resources 
of the local bodies. 

F. State Urbanisation Programme 

All these on-going programmes are being taken up 
independently as the overall state urbanisation plan 
has not been worked out so far. Town Planning 
Department has taken up the programme for the pre¬ 
paration of state physical plan which shall indicate 
the size and spatial distubution of urban centres in 
the State and regional transportation network, The 
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Plan shall also identify various resource regions. The 
Master Plans are prepared on priority basis depend¬ 
ing upon population and importance of various towns. 
The schemes are prepared in view of the overall 
development programme of the city. But many other 
developments like selection of sites for Mandies, 
Industrial areas, conversion of agricultural land to 
various urban uses etc. which are done by different 
agencies, lack the overall perception of integrated 
town development due to the non existence of an 
overall coordinating agency. 


Problems of Urban Development 

(i) Problems of Metropolitan and Class-l towns 

The growth rate in bigger towns in much higher than 
other towns. During ] 971-81, the growth rate of 
Glass-I towns was 77.45 percent as against overall 
urban growth rate of 58.7%. Jaipur City with a 
population of over 10 lakhs in 1981 has attained 
metropolitan status. Its growth of population during 
the decade 1971-81 was 59.42%. Many other_towns 
such as Jodhpur, Ajmer, Kota, Bikaner, Bhilwara, 
Alwar, Sri Ganganagar etc. are also developing fast. 
Due to the rapid growth in big towns a number of 
problems are being faced. 

There is housing shortage in most of the towns as 40 
to 50 percent of the families in these towns are living 
in one room tenaments while about 15% of the 
houses are made up of mud wall and thatched roof. 
The housing board/UITs and municipal bodies are 
constructing houses or developing plots to cope up 
with the housing shortage. Still a number of Katchi 
Basties & unplanned colonies are coming up. Be¬ 
cause of the limitation of HUDCO norms the EWS 
and LIG houses which comprise of 70% of total 
houses being constructed by the RHB are one room 
tenaments only, with provision for one more room to 
be added subseciuently and practically no open space 
in the plot. So’ this addition to housing stock is not 
of minimum desirable standards. The encroachment 
on roads are restricting the efficiency of city roads. 
There is lack of facilities for truck/stand/bus stand 
etc. The organised parking places are almost missing. 
There is also lack of efficient mass transporation faci¬ 
lities for movement of people from one place to other. 
Unrelated land uses generate undesirable traffic move¬ 
ments leading to accidents, traffic jams etc. Emis¬ 
sions from motor vehicle are causing pollution. Be¬ 
sides the above problem, in most of the towns there 
is no sewerage system. Thus, unhygenic environ¬ 
ment prevails, specially in congested old city areas. 
There are also problems of drainage, water supply, 
street lighting etc. Gommunity facilities like schools, 
dispen.saries, parks and open spaces are also lacking 
in cities. In old localities, there are practically no 
open spaces. 

(ii) Problems of Small and Medium Towns 

As majority of towns in Rajasthan are of small and 
medium size, the urbanisation pattern in the state 
very much depends on their growth and development. 


These towns with vast hinter land to serve, act as 
catalyst for promoting overall development around 
them. It is through these urban centres that various 
technological development programmes can be success¬ 
fully implemented and transmitted into the hinterland. 

However, the condition of most of these towns is not 
satisfactory. These towns lack in proper infrastruc¬ 
ture facilities like transportation and power & water 
supply, severage & drainage, warehousing and market¬ 
ing facilities, housing colonies as well as rail and road 
links with important centres. The financial position 
of the local bodies is very weak and they are unable 
even to meet the expenditure needed for maintenance 
of services. There is no central agency to provide 
financial assistance and technical knowhow/guidance 
to enable them to take up proper urban development 
projects. 

(iii) Problems of New Towns 

In Rajasthan 44 new towns were added in 1981 cen¬ 
sus. Most of these towns arc out grow villages and 
physical condition there, is very bad, with mud streets, 
lack of facilities like drainage, street, light, commu¬ 
nity facilities and services. Some new towns are also 
coming up due to development of economic activities 
like mandi towns in command area and new indus¬ 
trial centres, in potential resources regions. It is 
necessary that proper care is taken to ensure planned 
development of these new towns so that the problems 
may be solved in the initial states of development 
otherwise these may become acute afterward. 

(iv) Problem of multiplicity of Agencies in urban 
areas 

There are a number of agencies engaged in various 
development works in urban areas. Urban Improve¬ 
ment Trust, undertake development works within 
their schemes areas. The development and regula¬ 
tory activities of municipal bodies is restricted to the 
Municipal areas only. There are other agencies like 
Public Works Department, Public Health Engineer¬ 
ing Development, State Electricity Board, State Market¬ 
ing Board, Industrial & Investment Corporation, Rail¬ 
ways etc. which undertake development in the areas 
under their jurisdiction, but according to their own 
rules, regulations and standards and these are not 
fully integrated and coordinated. This multiplicity 
of agencies create problems of proper coordination in 
development, which is so vital for the successful im¬ 
plementation of any plan. The fragmented approach 
creates serious problem.s in regulating development, 
coordination and proper enforcement. This leads to 
isolated and haphazard development and defects the 
very purpose of an integrated and overall planned deve¬ 
lopment of the towns. It is, therefore, necessary that 
one unified authority be entrusted to plan, imple¬ 
ment, regulate and coordinate all development works 
in the town. Such an Authority has already been 
established for Jaipur City namely Jaipur Develop¬ 
ment Authority. 

Under the Draft Rajasthan Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Act, which is under the consideration of the 
Government, the provision for establishment of such 
urban development authorities in any town has been 
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made. The main objective of these authorities shall 
be to promote and secure planned development in 
accordance with well prepared plans. The authority 
shall be fully empowered to take up any development 
work in the town which it deems beneficial to the 
town and shall be regulatory, supervisory and enforce¬ 
ment powers. 

(v) Problems of implementation of Master Plan 

Rajasthan Urban Improvement Act, 1959 provides 
for preparation of Master Plan only; but does not 
specify the implementation part of detailing, like 
zoning regulations, sector plans etc. with the result 
most of the Master Plans, though prepared under 
the Act, remains only of academic interest. In the 
absence of provisions for enforcement and imple¬ 
mentation of the Master Plans no forceful attempt is 
made to translate these plans into action. Though 
about 25 plans have been prepared, none of them have 
been successfully implemented. Thus present legal 
provisions are insufficient for implementation of Master 
Plans. In view of this the detailed provisions have 
been made in the Draft Rajasthan Town and Country 
Planning Bill so that plans are more effective and are 
implemented. It also provides for zoning reflations 
preparation of sector plans etc. It also provides for 
machinery to implement the plan by constitution of 
Development Authorities or by suitably strengthening 
the present local authorities. 

(vi) The role of Urban Land Cealing Act in UrhanU 
sation 

Urban Land Ceiling Act was enacted in Rajasthan on 
17th February, 1976. This Act has faded to achieve 
the desire results due to certain problems and flaws 
in it. The final possession of land under the act is 
a lengthy process because before the Notification 
under Section 8 to 10, a number of formalities have 
to be followed. The effected parties approach the 
courts for the grant of stay. Thus it takes years to 
get the possession of land. A large number of hous¬ 
ing cooperative societies have sought exemptions under 
section 20 of the Act. The agricultural land owners 
in the fear that their lands shall be acquired by 
the Government on a low price under this act, trans¬ 
ferred these lands to the so called cooperative societies. 
Thus almost all the land proposed in the Master 
Plan for urbanisation, and covered under ULCAR 
Act got transferred like this and was not available 
to the Government or the Development Authority for 
planned urban development as per the Master Plan. 
The provision in the Act for construction of houses 
for low income people has also been misused, because, 
people submit the plans and get the exemptions, but 
do not actually construct the houses and go on apply¬ 
ing for exemption. 

fvii) Architectural Control and Urban Conservation 

Rajasthan is fortunate to have a treasure of traditional 
architectural heritage in many of its towns. Almost 
every town has some special architectural feature of 
appeal. The forts, ramparts, places, parks, havelies, 
citygates etc, are some of the features that exist in 
many towns. The towns like Jaipur, Jaisalmer, Sikar. 
Sawai Madhopur, Nokha etc, which were planned and 


built on the prevailing silp sastra, speak of their ancient 
grandeour. But due to rapid urban growth during 
recent post haphazard and unplanned development is 
taking place. Thus, the beauty and glamour of 
these architectural monuments is in danger. The 
massive walls which were once so magnificent and 
symbolic of the mighty Rajput Rulers of the medieval 
periods are crumbling down at places. In some of 
the towns the row of shops have over shadowed the 
cityvvall. The overhead telephone and electric lines 
spoil the character of many magnificent buildings. 
The State Governmetit has passed the act namely 
RMASA (Rajasthan Maintenance of Archaeological 
Sites Act, 1961) for preservation of monuments but 
the preservation and maintenance requires huge 
expenditure as well as high degree of supervision. The 
Government of India may, therefore, adopt some of 
the monuments for betier preservation. 

Planning Policies for future urbanisation in Rajasthan 

At present there is no definite urbanisation policy 
for state as a whole. Decisions are taken in isolation 
for various towns to deal with the current problems. 
An integrated and oveirall urbanisation pattern for 
the state is yet to be worked out, so that every 
town/settlement is planned in the overall context of 
the state as a whole. This will obviously, lead to 
the balanced development of different areas and will 
also control the urban sprawl of big cities. In view 
of this the work for preparation of State Physical Plan 
has been initiated. 

Rajasthan Town & Country Planning Act 

There is no statutory provision for the preparation 
of State Physical Plan and Regional Plans in the 
State. Urban Improvement Act, 1959, only provides 
for preparation of Mstei Plans for the towns and 
schemes for urban development. It does not provide 
for plan implementation and preparation of zoning 
regulations, sector plans, resource mobilisation. In 
view of the above, the State Town & Country Planning 
Act, is under consideration of the Government. A 
number of States have already enacted such an act. 
Draft Town Planning Legislation is comprehensive 
covering almost all the aspects of urbanisation. The 
main features of the act are as follows ; 

(i) For balanced urban development throughout 
the State; state Physical Plan shall be pre¬ 
pared which shall state the future 
urbanisation policy and population distribu¬ 
tion in relation to investment pattern and 
resource utilisation. 

(ii) Re^onal Plans for weU delineated planning 
re^ons shall be prepared, stating the 
regional settlement development programme 
in relation to its resources, alongwith trans¬ 
port network, public facilities, industrial and 
other economic activities alongwith their 
locations. 

(iii) Master Plan for various towns shall be 
prepared which will include land use zoning, 
transportation net work, public facilities, re¬ 
development areas, preservation areas, 
ecological development, bousing and other 
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related sectors. It will also have zoning 
regulations. 

(iv) The draft act provides for microlevel plan¬ 
ning. The sector plans shall be prepared for 
various land use zones/sectors proposed in 
the Master Plans, detailed plans for various 
uses, road network and location of various 
public utilities and community facilities. 

(v) For small areas, development schemes shall 
be prepared for residential, commercial and 
other purposes as required. The local 
authorities shall be fully empowered to 
acquire, develop and dispose off the land 
taken up for the scheme. 

(vi) The draft Act also provides for preparation 
of \'illage development plans for village Abadi 
areas. This will thus, be the major break 
through the urbanisation policy, because 
so far village planning has been totally neg¬ 
lected. The plan shall provide for various 
use zones, public facilities, transport net¬ 
work and improvement programme to be 
taken-up for the growth of the villages. 

(vii) In order to have successful planning, the 
draft of the Act emphasises on enforcernent 
and implementation mechanism. It provides 
for establishment of regional development 
authority for coordination at regional level 
and urban development authorities at town 
level. 

(viii) Finance is the key factor in any development. 
Urban development to a great extent is self 
financing. However, the draft Act provides 
for the creation of ‘Rajasthan Urban 
Development Finance Corporation’ which 
may borrow money from any agency and 
float loans & provide financial assistance to 
local bodies for development schemes. It 
may also take up urban development scheme 
at its own. In light of above points, it 
may be inferred that the enactment of 
Rajasthan Town & Country Planning 
Legislation shall definitely provide a rational 
urbanisation policy in the State and promote 
planned urban growth. 

ENERGY 

In Rajasthan, at present generation of electricity is 
through conventional sources of energy. The avail¬ 
ability of energy for urban area of different categories 
in 1984-85 has been as follows :— 


No. Category 

Energy in MU 

1 2 

3 

1. Domestic 

319.587 

2. Non-Domestic (Commen-cial) 

194.528 

3. Industries 

1335.827 

4. St. Light 

22.310 

5. Agriculture 

146.580 

6. Public Water Works 

150.013 

7. Sale to licences 

9.900 

8. Mise. 

91.046 

Total 

2290.091 


The installed/shared/allocated capacity of generating 
station as on 31-3-86 was 1797.86 MW, out of which 
857.75 MW is Hydro, 550.11 is Thermal and 440.00 
MW is Nuclear. 

Separate assessment of demand for urban areas are 
not made. Demand is projected for the State as a 
whole. The year-wise demand projected for VII Five 
Year Plan is as under :— 


Year 

M. W. 

M. U. 

1985--86 . 

1738 

9133 

1986—87 

1934 

10164 

1987—88 . 

2139 

11245 

1988- 89 . 

2357 

12391 

1989- 90 . 

2590 

13613 


Presently there is a shortfall of 28.99%. This is 
likely to go up to 38.67% by the end of VII Five 
Year Plan. 

Future Programme 

A number of new projects are contemplated in the 
State to meet the demand. These include Hydel, 
Thermal and Nuclear. 

Hydro power stations include Mahi Project Power 
House No. 2 with a planned capacity of 2 x 45 M.W. 
and a number of mini-micro hydel schemes namely 
Anoopgarh (9 M.W.), Suratgarh (4 M.W.), R.M.C., 
Mangrol (6 M.W.), Jakham (9 M.W.), Charanwala 
(1.2 M.W.) and Pugal (2.15 M.W.). In addition, 
eight mini-micro hydel schemes have been cleared 
by CEA and are awaiting investment sanction of P/C. 
Eight more mini-micro Hydel schemes are at various 
stages of examination/investigation in the Board. 

Thermal Power Stations include Kota Thermal Power 
Station Stage-II with a planned capacity of 2 X 210 
M.W. In addition 2 X 60 MW Palana Lignite mining 
and thermal power station has been cleared recently 
by CEA and Planning Commission. Two gas-based 
thermal power stations one at Ramgarh, (Jaisalmer) 
(3 M.W.) and another at Anta, Kota (430 M.W.) 
are also coming up in the state. Anta Gas Tharmjfl 
Project is in the Central Sector, Apart from this, 
project reports of five major Thermal power Stations, 
namely KTPS stage-III (1 x 210 MW), Suratgarh 
(420 MW), Dholpur (420 MW), Chittorgarh (420 
MW) and Mandalgarh (630 MW) have been submitted 
to the CEA for Techno-economic sanction. 

Government of India has also approved expansion of 
existing RAPP (440 MW) by adding 2 units of 
235 M.W. each. 


FINANCE 

Finance is the key factor in any urban development 
programme. It is rather difficult to expect from the 
small local bodies in these towns that these wiU take 
up comprehensive urban development programmes 
with their non meagre financial resources. No special 
or separate financial assessment is made for various 
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development activities in urban areas. The expendi¬ 
ture is incurred by respective departments under their 
individual programme. Thus there are many agencies 
engaged in development activities in the town and 
making investments thereon. Though the local body 
is the main agency for town development, it is mostly 
engaged in maintenance of services like city roads, 
street lights, drainage, conservancy etc. The industrial 
development is done by industries department. .Simi¬ 
larly electricity, water supply, educational and medical 
facilities, mandi, yards etc. are looked after by respec¬ 
tive departments. 

However the State Government is providing loan 
assistance for housing for L.I.G. and Middle income 
category to a limited extent. Government also pro¬ 
vides loan assistance to local bodies for urban develop¬ 
ment schemes sponsored by Government of India 
under TDSMT programme including schemes in 
National Capital Region. Provision is also made in 
the State Plan for preparation of Master Plans, 
modernisation of municipal sanitation. Environment 
Improvement Programme in Katchi Basties and Deve¬ 
lopment of Mandi towns. For the 7th Five Year 
Plan expected provision for such urban development 
programme is nearly Rs. 1500 lakhs. 

ENVIRONMENT 

State of Urban environment in Rajasthan is far from 
satisfactory. It’s towns are ridden with almost all those 
problems which Urban environment in India as a 
whole suffers—degraded housing environment, inade¬ 
quate basic amenities i.e. facilities of pure drinking 
water, proper sanitation, open spaces, transportation 
& so on. 

These sets of problems have lowered down the quality 
of Urban Environment in Rajasthan. The resources 
available with the Government Department are insuffi¬ 
cient to stem environraental degradation in the State. 

A casual survey of the approval master plan towns 
would reveal that the growth of these towns has hardly 
respected the plans. Industries and residences, for 
example, have come in the green belt areas, hazards 
and shopping Centres in places designated for some 
other uses, indiscriminate mining of hiU systems pro¬ 
posed to be preserved and Vandalism in areas of 
historic importance has taken place. Set backs pres¬ 
cribed in residential schemes have been covered, open 
spaces encroached upon and other building byelaws 
hardly complied. Visual landscapes of bigger and 
smaller towns are aesthetically dull and ugly. Thus 
non-implementation of Master Plans aggravated the 
situation created by shortage of supply of land, hous¬ 
ing, infrastructure and other amenities and facilities 
of urban life. Deep mining in Makrana, Jodhpur and 
other towns has created a whole set of problems, 
hazardous industries in the State pose nroblems of 
safety and menace of air, water, noise and land pollu¬ 
tion has increased to alarming proportions. 

Gut of 158 large and medium scale water polluting 
industries 61 industries have installed effluent treat¬ 
ment plans (33 need modification) and remaining indus¬ 
tries have been asked to make arrangements for such 


treatment plants. Rajasthan also has 7056 small scale 
industries which are water polluting ones. As per 
Water Act 1974 the industries which arc not taking 
action for providing treatment plants, legal action is 
being taken against them. A total of 110 cases have 
been registered in various courts. Out of 16 cases 
decided, decision in all 11 cases was given in favour 
of Board. Action was also initiated under Section 133 
of Cr. P.C, against 44 Industrial Units. 

Out of 134 large and medium air polluting industries, 
50 industries have installed treatment units. Rest of 
the industries are being persuaded. As a result of 
constant persuation M/s Udaipur Cement Works, 
Udaipur and M/s. Laxmi Cement Works at Sirohi 
have commissioned the electrostatic precipitators at 
the kilns to arrest air emissions. 

The State Board has also set up 5 Air monitoring 
station at Kota with the assistance of Central Pollution 
Control Board. 


Problems cities from pollution angle are 


City 

Nature of Pollution 

Soui'ce of Pollu- 



tiori 

1, Kota 

Air & Water 

Tharma! Power Plant 



Industrial Units 

2. Udaipur Pollut- 



ing lakes 

Water 

City Sewerage Wa.stc 

3. Bhilwara 

Water & Air 

Industrial Units 

4. Mount Abu , 

Water. 

City Waste 

5. Beawar 

Water & Air 

Industrial 

6. Pali 

Water 

Industrial 

7. Balotra 

Water 

Industrial 

8. Jaipur 

Air 

Transportation 

9. Alwar 

Water 

Industrial 

10. Bhiwadi 

Water 

Industrial 


First step towards remedy could be :— 

(a) Survey of these areas. 

(b) Provision of waste water recycling. 

Dejorestation 

Master Plans have been prepared for five cities i.e. 
Jaipur (1971-91), Ajmer (1971-91), Jodhpur 
(1971-91), Kota (1971-91 )i. Bikaner (1971-91). 
Draft Master Plans have been prepared for another 
20 towns. 

Cities have a very high energy demand. Fuel wood 
requirement, largely for urban poor and fodder for 
livestock are two major reasons of denudations of 
surrounding greens. 

We need to encourage and ensure green belts around 
cities through proper legislative and fiscal measures. 
Conservation areas and open spa-fes in the towns need 
to be conserved and developed. 

Sanitation 

Inadequate facilities for disposal of human wastes and 
night soil are the main causes of urban environmental 
pollution, 
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In the State of Rajsthan there is only one sewerage 
treatment plant at Jaipur which treats city waste water 
for half the city and was commissioned in 1979 to 
treat waste of northern half of the city. P.H.E.D. 
is working on laying down the sewerage system in 
5 major cities of the State—^Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, 
Udaipm and Kota. There is no arrangement for 
collection and treatment of waste water in other 
cities/towns or villages. 

From the available technical options for sanitation 
in urban towns :— 

(i) low cost pour flush water seal latrines, 

(ii) septic tanks, 

(iii) small bore sewerage system, 

(iv) Community latrines, a choice has to be made. 

A programme of conversion of dry latrines to water 
pour flush type latrines is being implemented by the 
State Government in nearly 20 towns. 

Another acute problem of city administration is in¬ 
effectiveness of mimicipal bodies. Despite an army of 
sanitation staff, roads, lawns, public places are unclean 
and very often unswept. 

In big cities workers unions are a source of problem. 
Open Space/Greens 

As a rough estimate approximately more than 80% 
of the open space, if provided for at all; in the form 
of neighbourhood parks, city parks, green strips, etc., 
in urban Rajasthan have either been used for some 
other purpose or remain unutilized/unmaintained. 

They fail miserably in their recreational/purification 
function. 

Main reasons of these have been — 

(i) resource constraint 

(ii) lack of orientation in public. 

Public A warenesx/Participation 

This is gradually picking up; Udaipur leads this move¬ 
ment. Department of Environment through its 
various programmes seeks to undertake this work. 
Forest Department undertakes massive plantation work 
every year. 

Waste Recycling 

This has not been taken up anywhere in the State 
except northern part of the city of Jaipur. Main 
problem has been resource constraint. 

Priority!Special Problem of the State 

(i) Drinking water sources in Udaipur, Kota, 
Mount Abu & Pusbkar are being contami¬ 
nated by city waste. An effective sewerage 
system is immediately needed here. 

(ii) Industrial pollution in Kota, Pali, Balotra 
and Jodhpur need immediate attention. 

(iii) Improving resource position of cities admi¬ 
nistration and improving cleaning facilities. 


2. Legislative measures for environment planning— 
Following major enactment exist for environmental 
control:— 

(i) The Water (Preservation & Control of 
Pollution) Act, 1977. 

(ii) The Air (Prevention & Control of Pollution) 
Act, 1981. 

(iii) The Rajasthan Municipality Act, 1959. 

(iv) The Rajasthan Soil and Water Consen’ation 
Act, 1964. 

(v) The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. 

(vi) The Indian Explosives Act 1984. 

(vii) The Industries (Development & Regulation) 
Act, 1957. 

(viii) The Indian Forests Act, 1927. 

(ix) The Rajasthan Forest Act, 1953. 

Meeting is being held by the Department of Environ¬ 
ment with concerned officers to find out effectiveness 
of these legislative provisions in accordance with 
recommendations of Tiwari Committee. 

3. Scope and dimensions of environmental protection 
vis-a-vis the urbanisation—to be discussed. 

4. Projecting Policies/Programmes for environmental 
planning for 2001-2025—^To be discussed. 


HOUSING 

The policy of the State is to meet the housing demand 
in full in the urban areas of the State. As per the esti¬ 
mate of Rajasthan Housing Board, there is a shortage 
of 1,5 lacs dwelling units in the urban areas. It is 
estimated that by 2001 nearly 15 lac additional houses 
will be required to meet the demand of the increased 
population of urban areas. Concerted efforts shall be 
necessary to achieve this target. Presently the main 
agencies that are engaged in the efforts to meet bousing 
demands are Rajasthan Housing Board. Urban Im¬ 
provement Trusts and municipalities. In addition to 
these main agencies. State Government, Centrd Gov¬ 
ernment Departments, Government undertakings and 
some private agencies are also providing bousing to 
some extent to their employees. Housing Board is con¬ 
structing houses in 32 towns of the State which cover 
all the major urban centres. Housing Board proposes 
to extend these activities in 16 more towns in the 
near future. Rajasthan Housing Board has so far 
constructed nearly 50,000 houses out of which 32,000 
have been completed and handed over to the benefi¬ 
ciaries. The remaining are in the process of comple¬ 
tion and handing over of the possession. 

Urban Improvement Trusts and municipalities are also 
constructing houses mainly for the LIG and economi¬ 
cally weaker section. These agencies mainly develop 
residential areas and allot plots for construction of 
houses. Nearly 80,000 plots have so far been pro¬ 
vided and 20,000 dwelling units have been constructed 
by these agencies. Government has provided loan 
assistance for another nearly 21,000 houses to indivi¬ 
duals in low and middle income category, 
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Table below gives the position of plots allotted and 
houses constructed by these agencies. 


The index number of growth of small scale industry 
in the State is given below ; 


JDA & D. L. B. Housing Distt. 
Units Board Collec¬ 

tors 


1. No. of plots 
allotted 

(General Schemes) 57645 

2. No. of plots 
allotted under- 

I. D. S. M. T. 4987 

3. No. of plots 
allotted in 

Katehi Basties. 53706 25457 

4. No. of Houses 
allotted construc¬ 
ted . . 18982 474 50000 

5. No. of Houses 
constructed 
under:— 

(i) Low Income 
Groups 
Housing 
schemes 

(ii) Middle In¬ 
come Group 
Housing 
Schemes . 


Non-availability of suitable land is one of the major 
constraints in speedy construction of bouses by the 
Rajasthan Housmg Board or UlTs and Muuicip^ties. 
To meet the future increasing demand of housing, 
efforts shall be necessary to develop new residentim 
areas alon^ith appropriate community facilities and 
utility services. Relationship of these areas with the 
places of work and over all development of the towns 
shall be very necessary. Emphasis will be laid on 
2 and 3 storeyed housing blocks to check urban 
sprawl and save precious agricultural land. 


384 

(JDA) 


16130 


4538 


INDUSTRY 

Rajasthan is at the threshold of industrial develop¬ 
ment as major industrial development programmes 
have been initiated in the state only during the past 
independence period. A number of industrial units 
have been established in various towns. The RIICO 
also developed planned industrial Estates in major 
towns to promote organised industrial development. 

Small Scale Industries 

At the end of 1985-86, there were 1-25 lakhs regis¬ 
tered small scale industries in Rajasthan with an 
aggregate employment of 4.68 lakh workers and an 
aggregate investment of Rs. 48.782 lakhs. 

It will be observed that the average size of the unit is 
rather small, the average investment being Rs. 0.39 
lakhs and average employment 3.76 persons. 


1977-78-100 


Year 


Units Employ-2 Invest- 

(Nos.) ment ment 

(Persons) (Lakhs Rs 

1977-78 . 

• 

100 

100 

100 

1980-81 


181 

151 

213 

1981-82 


266 

182 

271 

1982-83 

1 

335 

207 

335 

1983-84 


384 

226 

384 

1984-85 

• . . 

430 

244 

440 


The major types of indiijstry in the small scale sector 
assisted by the State Financial Corporation are chemi¬ 
cals and chemicals products, textiles, food manufac¬ 
ture, non-metallic mineral products, metallic products 
etc. 

Districts with more than five thousand registered 
small scale units are Jaiipur, Ajmer, Alwar, Bhilwara, 
Jodhpur, Kota, Udaipur and Nagaur. In other words, 
only about one-third of the districts in the State account 
for more than half. 

Large and Medium Iruiusiries 

The State has about 250 large and medium indus¬ 
tries. The tempo has picked up only during the last 
ten years or so. From 1976 to 1985, the State re¬ 
ceived 319 letters of indent and 164 licences. The 
categorywise licences and letters of indent are shown 
below :— 


LETTER OF IDENT/UCENCES DURING 1976—85. 

(Nos.) 



Letters of Licences 
indent. 

1. Textile. 

26 

25 

2. Cement. . ... 

38 

9 

3. Metallurgical & Engineering 

64 

48 

4. Electronics. 

47 

21 

S. Chemicals and Fertilisers 

57 

26 

6. Others. . . . . 

77 

35 

Total . . . . 

. 319 

164 


The major areas where large and medium industry 
has grown are Kota, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur. Bhil¬ 
wara, Alwar, etc. During the last decade, industrial 
production in the State ha.s not only increased but 
diversified considerably. The State now is a major 
producer of synthetic yam, cement, TV picture tubes, 
chemicals and fertilisers, iiyres and tubes, electronic 
instruments, Zinc, Copper. Chopper Foils and lami¬ 
nates and a host of other products. 

10.2 INDUSTRIAL LOCATION POLICY 

Left to itself, industry generally tends to gravitate to 
urban areas- However, there are some industries 
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whicJi must pcrfoice locate Liicuibcivcs near the raw 
malciiais, hKc cement metailurgical smeiters etc. in 
tne case ot Rajasthan, tor exampie, tne Zme and 
chopper sineltcLS naU to be located at Uabari (Udaipur 
tnsuict) and ixiictri (jiliunjhunu district) respectively. 
J3nt the instrumentation complex was located at Kota 
which was an upcoming uidustrial town at that time. 

The policy ot laiaaez faire in industrial location leads 
to uncoutrollabie m Daiiisation and the attendant prob¬ 
lems ot social and economic strain. In the process, 
rural or semi-urban areas are either left out or swallow¬ 
ed by the march ot industrial and urban growth. 
Hence is the need for strategic intervention on tne part 
of the government to divert industrial investment to 
lesser developed areas, ihis could be of two kinds 
(i) persuasive and (ii) mandatory. However, if any 
sigmlicant dent is to be made on the problem, both 
carrot as well as stick have to be used effectively. 

Rajasthan, like ail other states has provided a package 
of incentives which acts as a strong persuasive force 
to attract industry to lesser, declared as “hJo Industry 
Districts” (NlDsj by the Central Government and are 
eligible for Central subsidy of 25 percent while some 
others are eligible lor 15 percent and 10 percent Cent¬ 
ral subsidy. The State government on its own has also 
introduced a scheme of State subsidy on capital invest¬ 
ment. Some details of the districts covered by these 
various subsidies are given below : (All subsidies are 
subject to ceilings and blocks to where investment on 
ground has exceeded Rs. 30 crore arc excluded). 


SUBSIDY DISTRICTS 


S. No. Seals of Subsidy 

No. of 
districts 

Total % to 

Ajreas State areas 

(Sq. kra.) 

1. 25% Central Subsidy . 

4 

87809 

25.91 

2. 15% Central Subsidy. . 

5 

77028 

22.50 

3 , to Central Subsidy. 

7 

47674 

14.06 

4. State subsidy. 

11 

130066 

38 .38 


The State subsidy ranges from 10 to 25 percent and 
distributed to large and medium industries (10 percent). 
Small industries (15 percent), small scale units of 
entrepreneurs from selieduled castes and tribes (20 
percent) and tiny units (25%). 

As a result of the promotional efforts and the package 
of incentives, industry has now started looking towards 
backward areas, although existence of an urban centre 
nearby is still a big attraction. Thus, out of tlie four 
NIDs, only one has become popular, while a majority 
of 13 percent subsidy districts are fairly popular. 

About 20 units have also been established by RIICO 
in tribal areas (an area of 42046 sq. km. has been 
declared by State Government as Tribal Sub-Plan 
Area which coiistitutes 12.28 percent of the total area 


ot the State). The following Table shows the num¬ 
ber of units sanctioned by the State Financial Corpo¬ 
ration during the last five years ; 

SANCTIONS IN BACKWARD AREAS 



Backward 

Areas. 

(No. of 
Units.) 
other 
Areas 

1981-82 . 

1786 

1854 

1982-83 

2259 

2089 

1983-84 .... 

2439 

2704 

1984-85 .... 

2195 

2533 

1985-86 .... 

2038 

1999 


By way of infrastructure, RllCO wiiich develops in¬ 
dustrial areas in the State has developed 138 such 
areas which cover alt the 27 districts. In addition, 37 
areas which had previously been developed by the 
State Governmem have also been transferred to the 
Corporalion. In order to attract industry to smaller 
places, die charges lor land at some places have been 
Kept as low as Ks. 5 per square meter. 

The Stale Government allots scarce raw materials to 
small scale industries, these are Cement, Steel, Coal, 
non-ferrous petroleum products and chemicals. 

The State has four engineering colleges, 11 polytech¬ 
nics and 30 industrial training institutes. The in¬ 
dustry generally gets tltc required number and type of 
manpower. 

PROBLEMS FACED BY INDUSTRIALISATION 
IN THE STATE 

There is a perceptible deterioration of environment at 
some places, hke Pali and Balotra where even subsoil 
water has got contaminated due to effluents of textile 
units. Similar problems are being faced at places 
which have chemicals units. Incorrect location of 
industries or industrial areas with respect to a town, 
such as on windward side, or near clear water stream 
or reservoh, or not in relation to other land uses of 
the town create obvious problems of air and water 
pollution or generation of hazardous traffic movement, 
in the town, or adverse effect on the environment of 
certain important areas in or around a town. 


REVENUE & LAND RECORDS 

Land is an important input in Urban Development. 
Many of the urban development programmes remain 
unimplcmented because of non-availability of land. 
In Rajasthan, the Revenue Department has recently 
transferred almost all revenue lands (Government 
lands) situated in the municipal Umits to the respec¬ 
tive municipal bodies. Still acquisition of private or 
agricultural land is ncce.ssary for compact and planned 
development of towns. It is essential that land should 
be acquired in bulk to meet the requirement of urban 
development for a foreseeable future. Acquisition of 
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land as per phased programme is a necessary pre¬ 
requisite foe planned development. 

Public lands inside or adjacent to town are prone to 
unautlioriscd occupation and construction. Tbe Gov¬ 
ernment and the local autliorities do take action to 
remove these unauthorised occupation but by and large 
the problem iias defied solution. 

Land records of agricultural land are maintained by 
the Revenue Department of the State Government 
and is available at the Tehsil office level. However 
the record of other public lands within municipal 
limits are being kept with by the respective local 
bodies. 

Problem of land acquisition 

As mentioned earlier the land acquisition programme 
is an essential ingradient of any urban development 
programme. Presently the action for land acquisition 
is being initiated by respective department and autho¬ 
rities who may require land for various urban develop¬ 
ment programme. Thus there is no ready availability 
of land. As and when a development or construction 
is decided to be taken up the land acquisition proceed¬ 
ings are initiated- Such land acquisition activities are 
disjointed and not interrelated with each other. This 
can only be possible if there is an unified agency for 
acquisition of land as per the phased programme to 
meet the various possible land requirement of a town- 
The acquisition of land for urban development is pre¬ 
sently being done under the Rajasthan Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act, Rajasthan Urban Improvement Act and now 
for Jaipur under Jaipur Development Authority Act. 
It is now under consideration to adopt central land 


acquisition Act for all land acquisition proceedings. 
As per past experience the land acquisition process 
takes a long time. During the proceedings problems 
are faced such as dispute about the land to be acquired, 
encroachment on such lland, stay orders of the Courts 
in connection with disputes between parties about 
ownership of the land. Such dispute also delay the 
compensation. 

Provision of land for urban development programme 
is being made by maktue available Government lands 
wherever these are avail&le at suitable locations. The 
preference is always given to the Housing schemes 
meant for Low Income Group and Economically 
Weaker Section. However, availabUity of Govern¬ 
ment land is not very substantial as compared to the 
need for urban development in the urban areas in the 
state as a whole. Therefore land acquisition has to 
be resorted to as mentioned earlier presently the land 
acquisition is being done at the initiative of the con¬ 
cerned development agency and departments. 

Land Requirement for Utbanisation by 2001 

It is expected that by 2001 the total urban population 
of the State shall increase to 160 lacs against 72.01 
lacs in 1981. The land rftquirement for various urban 
uses such as residential, commercial industrial. Gov¬ 
ernment offices, public facilities etc. is worked out on 
the basis of accepted plahning norms with the objec¬ 
tive of providing healthy living environment in the 
town. It has been estimated that land requirement 
for urban development by 2001. A.D. in the State 
shall be 70,000 hectares. This land is proposed to be 
put to intensive urban use 


TABLE 1 

GROWTH trends IN URBAN POPULATION 1901—81. 


Year 

Total 

Population 
(in lakhs) 

^Growth 

Rate 

Total 

Urban 

Pop, 

(Lakh) 

%Growth 
Rate in 
Urban 
Pop. 

No. of 
Towns 
in 
State 

% of 
urban 
population 
to total 
population 

1901. 

102-94 


15-51 


99 

15-11 

1911. 

109-83 

// J-7 

14-76 

—4-8 

102 

13-4 

1921. 

102 93 

-6-3 

14-75 

—0-3 

110 

14-3 

1931. 

117-4 

14-15 

17-29 

+ 17-2 

113 

14-7 

1941. 

138 64 

+ 18 0 

21-17 

+22-4 

118 

15-3 

1951. 

159-71 

+ 15-2 

29-55 

+ 39-6 

142 

18-5 

1961. 

201.56 

+28-2 

32-81 

+ 11-0 

145 

16 3 

1971. 

257-66 

+27-8 

45-44 

+ 38-5 

151 

17-6 

1981 ... ... 

342-62 

+32-97 

72-10 

+ 58 7 

195 

21 -0 
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TABLE' 1 


lilsr;tl3 UtlON of Orban population into different sizes,of towns. 


Cateogry of towns 

1971 

No, of 
towns 

Population 
in lakhs. 

% of Pop. 

No. of 
towns. 

1981 

Population % of 

in lakhs. total 

Urban pop. 

Class I (100,000 & above). 

7 

19 02 

41-87 

11 

33-76 

46 80 

Class n (50,000—100,000). 

7 

4-88 

10-75 

11 

7-21 

10-00 

Class ni (20,000—50,000). 

31 

9-30 

20-47 

[52 

15-74 

21-80 

Class IV (10,000—20,000'!) .... 

64 

8-98 

19-77 

98 

13-49 

18-74 

Class V & VI (10,000 & below) , . . . 

42 

3-26 

7-14 

23 

1-90 

2-66 

Total . 

l5l 

.45 44 

100 00 

195 

72-10 

100 00 


Table 3 


P RCENTAGE distribution of urban population into different sizes of towns—RAJASTHAN. 


Category 

I 

II . 

III . 

IV . 

V 

VI . 


j Rajasthan 
District 


Ajmer 

Alwar 

Banswara ■ 

Barmer ■ 

Bharatpur 

Bhtlwara . 

Bikaner • 

Bundi 

Chittorgarh 

Churu 

Dungarpur 

Ganganagar 

Jaipur 

Jaisalmer ■ 

Jalore 

Jhaiawar • 

Jhuojhunu 

Jodhpur . 

Kota 

Nagpur . 

Pali 

Swaimadhopur 
Sikar 
Sirohi 
Tonk 
Udaipur, . 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

10 53 

9 29 

15-84 

15 25 

27 26 

26 58 

37 84 

41 97 

46-80 

15-74 

12 64 

9 69 

10 45 

5-38 

3 42 

19 33 

10 75 

10 05 

16-21 

17 68 

14-82 

16 99 

17 69 

19 11 

20 34 

20 47 

21-80 

21 88 

21 60 

18 26 

20 83 

18-30 

15 93 

21 06 

19-77 

18 80 

27 77 

26 97 

26 77 

26-20 

25 01 

21-74 

11 87 

6 78 

2 46 

8 07 

10 82 

14 62 

10 28 

6-36 

7 72 

1-04 

0-36 

0 05 


TABLE 4 

URBAN profile—1988 


'341-8 

PofHjlation 

(000) 

'"7210508 

Urban Pop. 

58-59 

% Growth Rate No. 
of Urban Pop. 

1971 —81 

201 

of towns 

21 '" 14, 

% of urban 
Pop. of total 
Population 

1432 

616406 

+42-65 

8 

43 05 

1759 

196201 

+54-63 

5 

11-16 

886 

55187 

+684 13 

2 

6 23 

1114 

98229 

+74-71 

3 

8 82 

1879 

321700 

+56-85 

12 

17-12 

1308 

188563 

+62-13 

6 

14-42 

840 

335085 

+41-30 

6 

39-90 

586 

99829 

+319 20 

5 

17 04 

1231 

162421 

+415-08 

8 

13-20 

1176 

344659 

+33-26 

11 

29.31 

681 

44126 

+624-09 

2 

6-48 

2014 

418299 

+82-05 

16 

20-77 

3406 

1250532 

+67-66 

18 

36-72 

239 

32927 

+35-24 

2 

13-78 

903 

72796 

+ 146-51 

4 

9-07 

785 

91516 

+198-14 

6 

11-66 

1193 

251267 

+55-07 

14 

21 07 

1651 

579846 

+ 57-46 

4 

35-12 

1547 

498094 

+761-78 

11 

32 20 

1624 

237077 

+53-00 

10 

14-60 

1272 

234765 

+ 116-51 

12 

18 46 

1533 

206090 

+45-05 

7 

13-45 

1373 

278936 

+57-10 

9 

20 32 

540 

97001 

+28-U 

5 

17 97 

784 

143844 

+31-73 

6 

18-35 

2352 

355109 

+386-42 

9 

15 10 
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SIKKIM 


MEMORANDUM OF URBANISATION 

PREPARED AND SUBMITTED TO NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON URBANISATION BY LOCAL 
SELF GOVERNMENT AND HOUSING 
DEPARTMENT 


1. SIKKIM—A background 

Silfirim the 22nd State of the Indian Union, is 
bounded by Bhutan in the East, Tibet in the North, 
Nepal in the West and the State of West Bengal in 
the South. It lies between 27°— 5: and 28°—10' 
North latitudes and 88°—4: and 88°—58' East longi¬ 
tudes. It stretches about 112 Kms from North to 
South and 64 Kms East to West, having a total area 
of 7096 Sq. Kms. Sikim is a mountaneous State 
having wide topographical contrasts such as dense 
forests, hills and dales, deep gorges and snow clad 
peaks, torrential streams and meandering rivers. Be¬ 
cause of varying altitudes and elevations and the 
quantum of rainfall averaging about 140 per annum, 
the climate varies from humid in the South and artic 
in the North. The State is divided into four district 
and four sub-divisions. There is no water, rail or air 
transport system to link the State with other States of 


India, thus the only means of communication is road 
transport. The National Highway 31 ‘A’ connecting 
West Bengal with Sikkim is the life line of the State. 


Administratively the State is divided into four Dis¬ 
tricts. East, West, North and South. Gangtok the 
Capital being located in East District. There are eight 
notified Bazars in Si ckim and fifty five Rural Market¬ 
ing Centres (Rural Bazars). The only existing Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation of Gangtok Town had been dis¬ 
solved along with the Bazar Committees i.e. the local 
Bodies of the eight notified Bazars have also been dis¬ 
solved with the enactment of the Sikkim (Repeal and 
Miscellaneous Provision) Act of 1985. 


2. Demographic pattern and Urban Population growth 

The following statement will give a picture of dis¬ 
tribution of 100 persons living in the Rural and Urban 
Areas of the Districts 1951—1981. 


Districts 1951 1961 1971 1981 


North District . 


• 

. 

• 


. 

. Rural 

100 

100 

97 

97 








Urban 

— 

— 

3 

3 

East District 

. 




• 


. Rural 

95 

88 

80 

69 








Urban 

5 

12 

20 

31 

South District . 






• * 

. Rural 

100 

100 

98 

93 








Urban 

— 

— 

2 

7 

West District . 

. 




. 

« « 

, Rural 

100 

100 

98 

98 








Urban 

— 

— 

2 

2 


As regards districtwise rural and urban composition 
of population is concerned, it may be mentioned here 
than East District is the only District having some 
Urban population since 1951. The other Districts are 
having urban population only since 1971. North 2.54% 
South 2.30% and West 1.89%. North and West Dis¬ 
tricts recorded very negligible increase of 2.96% and 
8.28% in Urban proportion of population in the year 


1981 over the level of 1971. In South District, due 
to development of Jorethang Town and increase in area 
of Namchi Town, the people living in urban area has 
shown an increase. The growth of urban population 
in the East District is mainly due to the development 
and increase in area of Gangtok the Capital town of 
Sikkim. 
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RURAL AND URBAN COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 1981 CENSUS 


SI. State/Districts 

No. 


Population 1981 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Sikkim 

3,14,999 

2,63,889 

51,110 

1. North District 

26,390 

25,610 

780 

2. East District 

1,38,105 

94,843 

43,262 

3. South District . 

75,691 

70,325 

5,366 

4. West District 

74,813 

73,111 

1,702 


(Provisional figures) 


Percentage of urban 
to total population 

Decennial growth rate 1971-81 

1971 

1981 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9-37 

16 -23 

50.11 

38.76 

159.80 

2-54 . 

2-96 

102.78 

101.92 

135.65 

19-88 

31-33 

61.30 

38.25 

154.20 

2-30 

7-09 

42.32 

35.34 

339.13 

1-89 

2-28 

28.94 

28.43 

55.29 


There are altogether eight, towns in, Sikkim. Out 
of these eight towns, Gangtok is the only recognised 
town since 1951. AU the remaining seven towns are 
taken as urban areas only since 1971. Though they 
are not fulfilling the prescribed population criteria, 
they possess other necessary urban characteristics and 
are notified bazars. 

Mangan : Mangan town was classified as Urban 
area in 1971. The present population is almost and 
half times that of 1971. The increase is mainly due 
to development of the town, as the district head¬ 
quarter and increase of Government activity. 

Gangtok : The growth of Gangtok has been very 
rapid since 1951. The population increase for every 
lOOO persons was 1496 in the decade 1951-61. In 
the suDsequent decades 1961-71 and 1971-81, the 
number of persons living in urban areas increased at 
the rate of 943 persons and 1763 persons for every 
1000 population respectively. This substantial in¬ 
crease in the town was the result of rapid develop¬ 
ment of the town, due to factors like opening of new 
Government offices, increase in industrial activities, 
development of tourism, increase of commercial activi¬ 
ties, etc. 

Singtam ; The population of this town has also doubled 
during the last ten years. The reason behind is due 
to its strategic location for transaction of business 
amongst the surrounding areas of east, north and south 
districts. 

Rangpo : This is the only town where the popula¬ 
tion growth is not substantial like the other towns. 

Nanichi : The area of this town has increased and 
the town has been developed as the district head¬ 
quarter, and thus the population has increased three 
times than the 1971 level. 

Jorethang : The population of Jorethang town has 
increased five times from the 1971 level. The main 
reason lor this increase is its strategic location for 
business transaction/planned development of the town/ 
provision of basic urban facilities etc. 

Gyalshing ; The population of this town has not in¬ 
creased like the other towns, in spite of being the dis¬ 


trict headquarter of the West District. The main 
reason being its unstrategic location as far as business 
transaction is concerned. 

Naya Bazar : This town too. has not shown any sub¬ 
stantial increase in population, though it is contiguous 
to Joretliang town. Jorethang town has r-eplaced the 
importance of this town. 

3. Strategy process and plan for Urban Development 
in Sikkim 

The growth rate of Urban population is ever in the 
increase and in the wake of exodus of rural popu¬ 
lation to the Urban centres, the problem of slums, 
squatter settlements in insanitation, non existence of 
services like water, health, education, electricity are 
on the increase. These and other related social wel¬ 
fare service need to be provided along with shelter and 
employment opportunities. Satisfaction of these re¬ 
lated needs of all the members of the Urban Commu¬ 
nity may not be the prerogative of a single organisa¬ 
tion. It has to be done by roping in all the functional 
and development agencies. These agencies at the 
moment are operating in the functional domain accord¬ 
ing to their own objectives. These have, therefore, to 
be integrated into a concentrated plan of urban deve¬ 
lopment. The development of small and medium 
towns should be planned with respect to its hinterland 
where it may haye a number of villages with different 
patterns and economic activities. The development of 
small towns has conceived interms of the services both 
economic and social which the town can render to the 
surrounding area and the population living therein. It 
win not be adequate, if a development plan only for 
the town is conceived, it is necessary to draw up a plan 
for the development of the town in relation to the 
projected development of its entire hinterland. 

In Sikkim, Urban Development is handled by the 
Local Self Government and Housing Department in 
the absence of local bodies. Other Government de¬ 
partments are also involved for urban development 
through their own programmes. The authorities that 
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are directly iavolved in the development of the urban 
centres are ; 

I. Local Self Government & Housing Department 
This department implements ;— 

(a) The Sikkim Allotment of House Sites and 
Construction of Building (Regulation & Con¬ 
trol) Act, 1985; 

(b) Sikkim (Repeal and Miscellaneous Provi¬ 
sions) Act 1985; 

(c) The Cinematograph Act 1952; 

(d) The Sikkim Housing and Development Board 
Act, 1974. 

Various rules and notifications framed under the 
above Acts like Trade Licence Rules, Declaration of 
green belt area, sanitation rules. Building Bye-laws, 
etc. are enforced thereby. 

The Government of Sikkim has made it a policy to 
prepare a master plan for all towns and urban agglo¬ 
merations. Therein provisions have been made for 
community centres, parking places; public utility ser¬ 
vices like toilets, bathing ghats, dustbins etc. 

An integrated plan (Project) for Gangtok is under 
preparation by Gilcon Project Services t^td., Delhi. In 
this plan, the main emphasis will be laid on urban 
structuring and traffic planning and a perspective view 
for the horizen year 2000 A.D. shall be taken. 

The State of Sikkim has also taken up two township 
Jorcthang and Namchi under the Integrated Develop¬ 
ment of Small and Medium Townships Programmes. 
All aspects of developmental projects are being pump¬ 
ed in as Package Programme—-Road, Drinking Water 
Supply, Low cost Sanitation, Electricity, Health Edu¬ 
cation etc. The Jorethang project under IDSMT has 
made a discernible impact. At Namchi District head¬ 
quarter South additional ai'ca have been acquired for 
Bazar eAtension and development of Township. 

II. The State Housing Board 

This Board was constituted under the Sikkim Hous¬ 
ing Development Board Act, 1974. The main func¬ 
tions of this board are :— 

(a) Farming and execution of Housing schemes, 

(b) Acquisition and disposal of land. 

The board has taken up housing schemes for 
the Middle Income Group and Low Income 
Group at Gangtok and Jorethang. 

(c) Even commercial complexes i.e. Shopping 
Arcade and super Market at Gangtok have 
been constructed. 

III. State P.W.D. {Building, Water Supply, Sewerage) 

This is the agency for constructing all Government 
buildings, provide sewerage and Water Supply to the 
notify Towns of Sikkim. Sewerage system for the 
capital town Gangtok is being implemented and it is 
in the completion stage. 


IV. State P.W.D. {Roads & Bridges) 

Most of the internal roads within the town limits 
are constructed and maintained by the L.S.G. & Hous¬ 
ing Department. However, the major roads passing 
through the towns and forming the transport arteries 
are maintained by the state P.W.D. Roads. 

V. State Industries Department 

The primary job of thjs department is to look after 
the development of industries within the State. How¬ 
ever, it is also developing industrial estates, within the 
pheriphery of the towns, which provides employment 
and economic base to these towns. Keeping in mind, 
the recent policy of the (Central Government, regarding 
pollution, health hazard, traffic congestion this depart¬ 
ment is not encouraging industries that cause such 
hazards, to be set up within the town limits. Most 
of the industries are located along the national highway 
within a safe, distance from the major towns. Indus¬ 
trial estates have been developed at South and East 
Districts in view of their strategic location's. 

VI. Health and Education Department 

This department provide the Urban centres with 
needed social infrastructure like health centres, hospi¬ 
tals, dispensaries, Schools and Colleges. 

VII. State Power Department 

This Department provides power supply to the 
various urban areas. Most of the towns of Sikkim 
have been provided with proper street lights. Within 
Gangtok town, the everhaad power cables have been 
removed and this has been replaced by underground 
cables. 

4. Environmental Sanitation and Solid Waste Manage^ 
ment 

The Government of Sikkim is endeavouring to solve 
the sanitation problems of the Urban Areas, and in 
doing so, the following services listed below have been 
given priority. 

I. Supply of pure and wholesome water, 

II. Provision for sanitary disposal of human 
excreta, 

III. Disposal of garbages, 

IV. Proper Housing. 

Pure and wholesome water is an essential require¬ 
ment of any town and at present most of the towns 
of Sikkim have been provided with drinking water 
facilities. 

Public toilets have been provided in most of the 
towns of Sikkim and these toilets are cleaned and 
looked after Safai Karmacharies, appointed by the 
Government for various towns. The tfrban people are 
also being motivated in the use of sanitary latrines 
connected with underground Septic tanks. 
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The solid waste materials arising from domestic, 
trade, commercial, industrial, agricultural and from 
public services are being, collected manually and trans¬ 
ported to the disposal sites by Government trucks. 
A scheme for the acquisition of land and construc¬ 
tion of compost pits is under preparation. To tackle 
the problem of solid waste management emphasis is 
being laid on proper educational programmes and 
public campaigns for keeping the towns clean, and for 
having bold legislation and effective implementation of 
this legislation. 

5. Issues and Suggestions 

The key issue in regards to the programme of deve¬ 
lopment of towns is not the availability of financial re¬ 
sources, but that of providing and developing manage¬ 
ment capabilities which should be able : 

(a) to plan and develop basic economic and 
social infrastructure within the town and its 
linkage with the hinterland in an appropriate 
manner; 

(b) to promote and support development of 
employment oriented activities with special 
attention to building up of entrepreneurship 
both in the town and hinterland as well. 

(c) to manage efificiently and equitably the 
development process, providing guidance and 
regulating it in a positive manner. 

(d) to make such actions a success social educa¬ 
tion amongst the people deserve priority. 


For the proper development of a town the installa¬ 
tion of a capable executive organisation must be taken 
up with urgency and with all seriousness. 

As regards the operational part of the programme 
of development of towns is that tradition^ planning 
process of preparing a long-term plan will not work 
and will defeat the very purpose of the programme 
which is to anticipate development and provide for it. 
It takes too long, is too much involved and is likely 
to lag continually behind the development tempo. It 
is necessary to adopt a modified methodology which 
may quicldy provide guide lines for the development 
of infrastructure base as well as lay down directions 
along with which growth could take place. It should 
allow growth to be promoted in an orderly manner as 
and when it takes place without being slowed down or 
hindered. Such a methodology should be evolved in 
detail and the executive wing of the town should be 
fully trained in regards to promotional and regulative 
aspects of this approach. 

6. Public participation in plans 

The main objective of urban development is to 
provide a heilthy, efficient, and convenient living en¬ 
vironment for the people and hence it is not only 
imperative to plan for them but also to involve them 
in all stages of planning and implementation. The 
people should be educated on laws related to urban 
development, health and hygience, civic sense and all 
aspects of the effects of environmental degradation and 
make them involved in all such development process 
until involvement of people and sense of partnership 
is developed. 
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GOVERNMENT OF SIKKIM 

LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT & HOUSING DEPARTMENT 
GANGTOK 

ANNEXURE-A 


RURAL MARKETING CENTRE 


Si. Name of the RMCs 










District 

Population as 

Population as 

No. 












per 1971 

per 1981 

1, Ranipool 











East 

900 

1332 

2. Pakyond 











Do. 

900 

1332 

3. Rhenock 











Do. 

1653 

2447 

4. Rongli 











Do. 

950 

1406 

5. Song 











Do. 

— 

— 

6. Pachekhani . 











Do. 

530 

785 

7. Rorathang 











Do. 

— 

— 

8, Middle Camp 











Do. 

— 

— 

9. Machong 









• 


Do. 

592 

976 

10. Makha 











Do. 

— 

— 

11, Rumtek 











Do. 

500 

740 

12. Duga 











Do. 

232 

343 

13. Sherathang 











Do- 

571 

845 

14. Aritar 











Do 

1564 

2315 

15. Samdong 











Do. 

1402 

2075 

16. Lingdok 




• 







Do. 

662 

980 

17. Penlong 











Do. 

269 

398 

18. Melli 








• 



South 

1853 

2878 

19. Rabongla 









. 


Do. 

552 

857 

20. Damthang 








, 



Do. 

231 

359 

21. Temi 

• 

• 


. • 







Do. 

507 

787 

22. Majitar 











Do. 

— 

— 

23. Sumbuk 


« 









Do. 

252 

394 

24. Aitabarey 










, 

Do. 

522 

811 

25. Kitam 











Do. 

306 

475 

26. Kewzing 



. 

. 







Do. 

411 

638 

27. Yangyang 











Do. 

713 

1107 

28. Namthang 







, 


, 

, 

Do. 

_ 

— 

29. Chidam 











Do, 

503 

781 

30. Maniram 











Do. 

365 

567 

31. Chungthang 


. 









North 

580 

945 

32. Dikchu 




. , 







Do. 

— 


33. Phodong 











Do. 

230 

37 

34. Phensong 











Do. 

346 

563 

35. HsC'Gyathang 

• 



, , 







Do. 

541 

881 

36. Lacben 











Do. 

803 

1308 

37. Lachung 











Do. 

1071 

1743 

38. New Dikchu . 











Do. 

— 

— 

39, Chakung 











West 

883 

1187 

40. Legship 











Do. 

— 

— 

41. Sombarey 











Do. 

— 

— 

42. Dentam 











Do. 

282 

379 

43. Kaluk 

• 










Do. 

— 

— 

44. Soreng 

• 










Do. 

1383 

1859 

45. Hee 

• 










Do. 

990 

1330 

46. Bermiok 

• 










Do. 

922 

1239 

47, Sribadam 











Do. 

650 

874 

48. Rinchenpong 











Do. 

797 

1071 

49. Utteray 




, 

, 

, 





Do. 

— 


50. Tashiding 











Do. 

714 

960 

51. Reshi 











Do. 

878 

1180 

52, Rothak 











Do. 

285 

383 

53. Yoksom 











Do. 

— 

— 

54. Daramdin 











Do. 

— 

— 

55. Darap 











Do. 

506 

680 

Population of 41 

RMCs Average—28806 




42482 






Population of 41 

RMCs Projected, 
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ANNEXURE—B 


Si. 

No. 

Declared Bazar 

District 

1. 

Mangan 

. North 

2- 

Gangtok ■ 

East 

3. 

Singtam 

. East 

4. 

Hangpo 

. East 

5. 

Namchi 

. South 

6. 

Jokethang . 

. South 

7. 

Gyalshing . 

. West 

8. 

Naya Bazar 

. West 





TAMIL NADU 


A MEMORANDUM TO THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON URBANISATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Tamil Nadu, the second highest urbanised State in 
the Country with its 434 urban centres is poised for 
further accelerated urban growth and may perhaps be¬ 
come the highest urbanised State soon. The State has 
no scope for expansion of agricultural and other related 
primary activities in rural areas. Good transportation 
links, industrial development, geographically well locat¬ 
ed major urban centres, resourceful enterpreneurs and 
abundant skilled manpower, coupled with the lack of 
opportunities in rural areas for the increasing popula¬ 
tion are all factors leading to accelerated urban growth. 

A. Urban Population Growth 

2. The population of India, as per the 1981 Census, is 
685.18 million, of which 48.41 million live in Tamil 
Nadu, Vv'hich constitute 7.06 percent of the total popu¬ 
lation of the country. But the area of the State, viz. 
130,058 Sq. Km. forms only 3,96 percent of the total 
area of the country. In population the State ranks 
seventh following Uttar Pradesh Bihar, Maharashtra, 
West Bengal, Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 
In area, however, it ranks eleventh. Tamil Nadu is 
therefore more densely populated when compared to 
many other States. It has 372 persons per Sq.Km. as 
against 216 persons per Sq. Km. for the country as a 
whole. There are only four States which have a 
higher density than Tamil Nadu and they are Kerala 


(655), West Bengal (615), Bihar (402) and Uttar 
Pradesh (377). 

Population distribution—Rural and Urban 

3. Tamil Nadu accounts for 6.18 percent of India’s 
rural population and 9.99 percent of its urban popula¬ 
tion. This shows that the »hare of rural population 
in Tamil Nadu is less and thlat of urban population is 
more compared to the counti y as a whole. Out of the 
total population of 48.41 million, 32.46 million live in 
15,831 Villages and 15.95 million live in 434 urban 
settlements. In other words one third of the State 
population live in urban settlements. The percentage 
increase of rural population during the decade 1971- 
81 is 12.95 while the corresponding rate of increase of 
urban population is 27.98'% , The rural population 
of the State has nearly doubled during the past 80 
years. But the urban population has increased nearly 
five times during the same period, i.e. 1901-1981. 
These figures reveal the high rate of urbanisation taking 
place in Tamil Nadu. 

4. The urban population content is 33% of the total 
population as against 23.78% for the country. Table 
2.1 gives the percentage of urban population and num¬ 
ber of urban agglomerations and towns in some of the 
more urbanised States of the Country. It may be 
seen that Tamil Nadu ranks second among the highly 
urbanised States of the Country next only to Maha¬ 
rashtra. 


TABLE—2.1 

number of urban agglomerations, other towns and percentage of urban population 

TO total population in selected states 


SI. Name of State 

No. 

Urban Agglo¬ 
meration 

Class I to III 

Glass IV to VI 

Percentage of 
Urban popula¬ 
tion to total 
population 

1. Maharashtra ...... 

14 

113 

149 

3503 

2. Tamil Nadu ....... 

34 

90 

121 

33.00 

3. Gujarat ....... 

30 

54 

136 

31-08 

4. Karnataka . .. 

7 

85 

156 

28-91 

5. Punjab . 

19 

35 

80 

27-72 

6, West Bengal. 


_ 


26-55 

7. Andhra Pradesh .. 

4 

134 

96 

23.25 

8. Haryana. 

. . 4 

25 

48 

21.96 

9. Rajasthan . .. 

12 

64 

119 

21.00 

10. Madhya Pradesh. 

51 

52 

202 

20.31 

Source : Census of India—1981. 
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5. Table 2.2 shows the growth of urban population 
and increase in the number of towns in Tamil Nadu, 
over the past five decades. It may be seen that the 
nunaber of towns has nearly doubled from 222 to 434 
and the urban population has nearly increased four 
times from 4.23 milion to 15.95 million. The percen¬ 
tage of urban population to total population has in¬ 
creased from 18% to 33% during the same period. 

TABLE—2.2 

Growth OF TOWNS and urban population 
DURING THE PAST FIVE DECADES 


Year 



Number of 
Towns 

Population 
in million 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

1931 



222 

4.23 

18.30 

1941 

• 


257 

5.17 

19.70 

19S1 



297 

7.33 

24.30 

1961 



339 

8.99 

26.70 

1971 



439 

12.46 

30.30 

1981 



434 

15.95 

33.00 


Note : The sli^t reduction in the number of towns during 
1971—81 is mainly due to merger of 23 towns with the 
neighbouring cities or towns. 

Source : Census of India—1981 

6. The distribution of Urban Population in different 
classes of towns shows that 62.22% of the total urban 
population is concentrated in 21 Oass I towns. Class 
II and Qass III Towns account for 28.48% of the 
total urban population. It may thus be seen that 
90.7% of the total urban population of the State is 
concentrated in the first three categories of towns' 
which number 151, the balance of 9.3% is distributed 
in 283 smaller urban settlements. 

7. It is noticed that the number of towns has increased 
in all classes of towns in 1981, except in Oass V and 
VI where it has decreased from 92 to 90 and 99 to 70 
respectively. The highest increase is in Class II Towns 
where the number has increased from 27 to 41. In 
Oass III, the number of towns has increased from 78 
to 89. Class I and IV towns have recorded an increase 
of 4 and 7 respectively. The fact that Oass 11 towns! 
have shown the highest increase reveals that middle 
level towns in the population range of 20,000 to 
49,999 (Class III) are growing faster than other 
towns and moving into the category of towns with a 
population range stipulated for Class II towns. These 
are the towns which require special attention in 
planning and development. 

8. From the figures given in para 6, it is evident that 
concentration of urban population is in Class I to III 
towns which accounts for 90.7% of the total urban 
population. It is therefore clear that subiect to correc¬ 
tions, if any, required to set right imbalances; in the 
spatial distribution of settlements, higher priority should 
bs bestowed in planning and devdopment of the Oass 
II and III cities and towns, which number 130. This 
strategy is also likely to help to slow dowp the growth 
of Oas? I town?, 


Spatial distribution of Urban Population 

9. 14.35 million (90.7%) of the total urban popula¬ 
tion of 15.95 live in 151 cities and towns classified as 
Oass I to III towns. The remaining 1.60 million 
population is spread over 283 smaller towns which may 
at best be classified as semi-urban. Madras City Coim¬ 
batore, Madurai, Salem and Tiruchirapalli together ac¬ 
count for nearly 35% of the total population of Class 
I to III towns. Madras City alone accounts for 3.3 
million which is about 20% of the total urban popula¬ 
tion in the first three classes of towns. Coimbatore, 
Madurai, Tiruchirapalli and Salem account for 2.24 
million or about 14% of the urban population in 
Class I to III towns. 

Migration 

10. Migration figures are not available. However it is 
observed that inter-State migration is negligible. Ihe 
migration is mainly from the rural areas to urban cen¬ 
tres and from the smaller urban centres to bigger cities 
and the metropolitan areas within the State. 

Conclusion 

11. A study of urbanisation trends and geographical 
peculiarities of Tamil Nadu highlight the following 
points : 

(a) The State has very little scope for agricul¬ 
tural expansion since most of the available 
lands have already been brought under culti¬ 
vation. Only 2.6% of total geographical 
area is classified as cultivable waste; 

(b) The available surface water sources have 
already been fuUy exploited and underground 
water position is unsatisfactory; 

(c) Mineral and other mining resources are 
scarce. The scope for mining activity is 
also limited; 

(d) With modernisation of agricultural operations 
and innovations leading to intensive use of 
land, fertiliser, water, etc. labour force 
needed for agriculture and other rural eco¬ 
nomic activities will get further reduced; 

(e) The above pointers lead to the conclusion 
that urbanisation is likely to take place at a 
faster rate than observed so far since any in¬ 
crease in the population of the State will 
have to depend on secondary and tertiary 
activities only; 

(f) The conclusion arrived at in point‘e’ above 
has already been proved by the fact that 
33% of the total population of the State is 
in urban centres as per 1981 census; 

(g) 90% of the total urban population of 15.95 
million live in 151 cities and towns classi¬ 
fied as Class I. II and III towns; 

(h) Class III towns in the population range of 
-t-20,000 to 49,999 which are medium size 
towns in the State require immediate atten¬ 
tion. It may be observed that the number 
of Class II towns ha.s increased from 27 
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during the year 1971 to 41 in 1981, 
which means 14 of Class III towps have 
progressed to Class II towns. This trend 
is likely to continue in the future years 
also. It is therefore necessary to bestow 
special attention to the present Class HI 
towns. These towns would require proper 
planning and development on a priority 
basis to facilitate their orderly growth; and 

(i) Tamil Nadu has 7 major and minor identi¬ 
fiable transportation corridors. It accounts 
for 74% of the total urban population of 
the State in Class I to III towns. Of these, 
Madras-Coimbatore, Madurai-Madufai and 
Madurai-Kanyakumari are the more impor¬ 
tant corridors. 

B. Economic Growth 

12. Tamil Nadu is deficient in mineral deposits and 
its forest resources are also meagre to contribute to 
its economic growth in any significant manner. Hydel 
Power Development has reached saturation point. 
Increasing power needs has to be met onlv through 
Thermal/Atomic Power Stations. Poor endownment 
of natural resources in likely to affect its industrial 
expansion in the future unless efforts are made for 
the development of industries which are •foot loose’ 
in character. 

13. A study of the economic growth trends of the 
State brings out the following points ; 

Ca) Agriculture is the most vital constituent and 
the maior factor in overall economic growth 
of the State and has a pivotal role in brine- 
ing about not only marked chaufrc in the 
rural scene but also in the establishment of 
agro-based industries. Faced with the 
constraints in irrigation facilities and very 
little scope for expansion of productive 
areas, the State has been coficentrating on 
increased production throuoh scientific 
technology and modem technioucs. Pro¬ 
grammes such as droucht nrone area pro¬ 
gramme, small farmers develonment pro¬ 
gramme. etc. have been initiated; and 
(b) With the limitation and constraint in the 
development of primary sector ecopomic 
activities like agriculture, mining, forestry, 
etc. industrial development has become pivo¬ 
tal for the State’s economic growth. Signi¬ 
ficant industrial development in the State 
started only after the year 1958, with the 
techno-economic survey conducted by the 
National Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search. The pragmatic approach in creat- 
ipg necessary infrastructure and climate for 
an orderly industrial growth has helped 
considerably the State’s economic growth. 

14. Till about the end of the First Plan the State had 
only a few textiles and engineering Industries. But 
over the two decades 1950 to 1970 industrial licen¬ 
ces were issued to* over 230 Engineering Industries, 
106 fertilizer and chemical Vidustries. 100 agro-based 
industries and 226 other industries like paper, soap, 
timber products, foundary, etc. With about 1500 


medium and large units and about 42,000 small scale 
units, Tamil Nadu is presently ranked as one of the 
leading States both in terms of industrial production 
and by value added ininanufacture. 

15. Cottop Textile Industry, one of the traditional 
industries of the State, has nearly 25% of the coun¬ 
try’s spindle capacity and accounts for 21.6% of 
India’s cotton yarn production. Tamil Nadu pro¬ 
duces nearly 18% of tbe country’s cement and its 
21 sugar mills account for about 10% of sugar pro¬ 
duced in the country. Other industries and their 
approximate share ip rtie country’s production are 
commercial vehicles ('ii4.7%); Automobile tyres 
(15%); Bycycles (10 %); Nitrogen Fertilizers 
(17%); Phospatic Fertilisers (20.8%); Caustic Soda 
(18.5%); Calcium Cafbide (11%); etc. Besides, 
Tamil Nadu produces nearly 60% of the safety 
matches in the country, 77% of finished leather and 
nearly 64% of the country’s leather exports arc 
from Tamil Nadu. 

16. Despite the position occupied by the State in 
Industrial Develpment, as compared with the rest of 
the country, some of the Districts are still industrially 
backward indicating an uneven ipdustrial develop¬ 
ment. With a view to set right the imbalance the 
Government initiated cortain measures for locating 
industries in hackv/ard Districts. Important example 
of such developments are in the towns of Tuticorin ip 
Timnelveli District, Salem and Mettur in Salem Dis¬ 
trict, Ho.sur in Dharmapuri District, Ranipet-Arcot in 
North Arcot District. 

C. Housing 

17. Housing is the most important component in 
Urban Development. Shortage of proper housing is 
the main cause of slum formation and residential blight 
in urban areas. The housing backlog is quite large 
and large scale efforts and investment of resources 
would be required to wipf* out the deficit and also to 
provide for the anticipated increase in urban popula¬ 
tion. No satisfactory housing statistics are available 
for estimatinff the housinsi shortage correctly. It is 
however possible to assess the housing shortage roughly 
by finding out the differeuf-e between the number of 
households and number of houses and adding to it 
the number of Kufeha houses and old pucca and semi- 
pucca houses requiring replacement. 

18. The 1981 census shows that 15.95 million oeople 
live in 3.104.252 houses comprising of 3,239.322 
households. The census has also enumerated 8,166 
households as houseless and 7,677 households as insti¬ 
tutional. Leaving institutional households which are 
mostly hostels, lodges, etc, the tot,al number of house¬ 
holds requiring housing is estimated as follows : 


Total households in Urban Centres . 3,23'),^22 

Total number of houses in Urban Centres . 3,104,252 


Number of households requirin.s houses . 135,070 

Number of households in the uategoryfof 

houseless ... ■ S,I66 

Tot;'.! . • . . 143,236 

or ' 

1,50,000 


24_464NCU/89 
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Kutcha houses requiring replacement 

19. This category will comprise of thatched huts and 
other structures erected by semi-pucca material mainly 
in slum areas. The 1971 census shows that about 
75% of the houses in the State are kutcha which 
is likely to be around 70% in 1981. Taking slum 
population in the maior urban centres as.,aii indicator 
it can roughly be estimated that about 40% of the 
houses (about 1.25 million) in urban areas are likely 
to constitute kutcha houses. If 50% of these houses 
are taken up for replacement before 2001 the number 
of houses required will be 6,25,000. 

Replacement of the existing pucca housing stock 

20. Assuming 60% of the houses in urban centres 
are pucca (1.85 million) and 5% of these houses will 
come up for replacement provision should be made for 
building about 1,00,000 houses under this category. 

21. The shortage of backlog of houses by the year 
2001, taking the existing houses and present popula¬ 
tion (1981) into account, will be as follows : 


Numbe of 
houses 


I, To provide for additional households and 

the houseless. 

1,50.000 

2. Replacement of Kutcha houses 

6,25,000 

3. Replacement of pucca houses coming up for 

renewal. 

1,00,000 

Total shortage of houses 

8,75,000 


Housing for the additional anticipated population 

22. It has been estimated that by 2001 the- urban 
centres will have a total population of 30 million, an 
increase of 14 million over the population of 1981 (16 
million). The 1981 census shows that the size of 
urban household is 4.92. Assuming this will come 
down to 4.5, the number of houses required by 2001 
to house the additional population works out to 3.1 
million. This added to the present shortage estimated 
in the previous para shows that 3.975 million or say, 
4 million houses should be provided by the year 2001. 
This will call for a construction rate of 2,65,000 dwell¬ 
ing units annually during the next 15 years. 

23. Assuming 40% of the households will come under 
the category of economically weaker sections and an¬ 
other 40% under the low income groups, the houses 


to be provided annually under different categories is 
indicated in the following Table : 


HOUSING UNITS NEEDED UNDER DIFFERENT 
CATEGORIES 


SI. Category 

No. 

Percentage 

of 

households 

EUmbar of 
dwelling 
units 

needed 
to clear 
the backlog 

number of 
dwelling 
units 
needed 
for the 
additional 
population 

1. Economically 
Weaker Sections 

40 

3,50,000 

12,40,000 

2. Low Income 
Groups 

40 

3,50,000 

12,40.000 

3. Middle and Higher 
Income Groups 

20 

1,75,000 

6,20,000 

Total 

100 

8,75,000 

31,00,000 


Total Housing Unit needed—3.975 million or say 

4-00 million 


24. The housing backlog and future needs discussed 
in the previous paragraphs are based on a very rough 
assessment and is intended more to focus the magni¬ 
tude of the problem rather than to arrive at accurate 
assessments. Housing and its various facets should 
constitute a subject by itself for a separate and detail¬ 
ed study. 

D. Urban Land—Policies and Concepts 

25. Land-man ratio in India was only 0.48 hectares 
per head in 1981 as against 0.95 in China, 4.07 in 
U.S.A. and 8.37 in the U.S.S.R. The ratio was 0.44 
in U.K. and 0.30 hectares in the Netherlands. By 2001 
the population of India is estimated to reach 950 
minion which will reduce the land-man ratio to 0.32 
hectare per head. 

26. This comparison highlights the fact that land is 
a scarce resource in India than in most other countries. 
This situation is made worse since nearly 14 percent 
of the land is unusable due to high altitudes slopes, 
ravines, swamps, etc. Tins will give an even more 
unfavourable per capita land availability of only 0.26 
hectare by the turn of the century, implying a furious 
competition for land-both urban and rural. 

27. Th situation is more serious in Tamil Nadu than 
the national scenerio. The geographical area of 
Tamil Nadu is 13 million hectares. If this is apportion¬ 
ed for the 1981 population which stood at 48 million, 
the land-man ratio works out to 0.27 hectares. This 
will further get reduced to 0.20 hectares in 2001 for 
the anticipated population of 64 million. By 2001 
the per capita land availability (0.20) will be far be¬ 
low that of Netherlands (0.30), a compact country 
with near zero rate of population growth. The declining 
land-man ratio has serious implications both for the 
urban and rural sectors. The extremely low per capita 
availability of land will reflect on the urban economy, 
its social and economic infrastructure, its quality of 
life, etc. It is therefore clear that there is no time to 
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loose to evolve a land utilisation policy and enforce it 
very strictly. 

28. The following Tables show how land was broadly 
used in India in 1981 and the broad land use break up 
in Tamil Nadu : 

INDIA : AREA UNDER VARIOUS USES 
(1980-81) 


SI. Major Land Uses 

No. 

arear in 
NLillion 
hectares 

Percentage 
in relation 
to total 
geograp¬ 
hical 
area 

1. Forests .... 

67 .32 

20.48 

2. Poiontial Arable Land . 

3. Grassland, bamboo and other 

181 .66 

55.18 

groves .... 

15.39 

4.70 

4. Human habitation and related 



uses. 

19.46 

5.90 

5, Unusable .... 

44.98 

13.74 

Total Geographical Area 

328 .80 

too .00 


Source : Table based on information contained in the report of 
the Committee of Experts to prepare tive draft outline of 
National Landuso Policy. 

Note : 1. Forests include all such lands classed as forest under 
any legal enactment or otherwise such as reserved, protec¬ 
ted, unclassed, private forests, etc. 

2. Potential Arable Lands includes net area sown, fallow and 

cultivable waste land. 

3. Grassland, bamboo and other Groves includes permanent 

pastures and grazing of animals. 

4. Human habitation and related uses includes rural and urban 

human settlements, roads, railways and water 

bodies. 

5. Unusable Land includes steep slopes, swamps and certain 

portions of desert. 


AREA UNDER VARIOUS USES (1980-81) 


SI. Major Land use 

Area in 

Percentage 

No. 

‘000 

to total 


Hectares 

Geographi- 



cal area 

1. Forests .... 

2,022 

15.6 

2. Net area sown and fallow lands 

7,941 

61.0 

3. Cultivable waste lands 

343 

2.6 

4. Permanent pasture, grazing lands 



and lands under tree crops and 



groves .... 

373 

2.8 

5. Lands under non-agricultural 



uses including human settle- 



ments ..... 

1,747 

13.5 

6. Barren and uncultivable waste 



lands ..... 

577 

4.5 

Total Geographical Area 

13,003 

100.0 

Source : B.asic Agricultural Str.tistics- 

- -1983 issued by the De- 


partment of Statistics, Tamil Nadu. 


29. In 1981 urban airea accounted for 5.30 million 
hectares or 1.61% of the total geographical area of 
the country. In 1961 land in urban areas was 3.8 
million hectares which increased to 4.30 million in 
1971; and 5.30 million in 1981. In 1981 the urban 
population which stood at 159 million occupied an 
area of 5.3 million hectares, which works out to about 
34,000 hectares for every million population. Between 
1961 and 1981, there was an increase of 60 million 
people in urban areas occupying an additional area of 
1.5 million hectares. This shows increase of urban 
land at 25.000 hectares for every million population 
added. The decrease in the area added for every mil¬ 
lion population may be due to two reasons, (i) increas¬ 
ing density in urban areas; and (ii) vacant lands 
within the corporate areas of the urban centres might 
have been utilised for development. 

Urban Land Policy 

30. If land on the scale needed is to be made avail¬ 
able for urban development, it is obvious that a well 
thought out urban land policy should be enunciated. 
The aim of such a policy should be 

1. to secure sufficient extent of land quickly and 
at a reasonable cost to meet the social needs 
of the community particularly of the weaker 
sections and the poor; 

2. to evolve suitable measures for land use 
control in order to ensure orderly and planned 
development of urban centres; and 

3. to recommend a set of taxation measures 
which will enable ine authorities to mop up 
the unearned increase in land values for the 
benefit of the community and provide funds 
for urban development. 

Prevailing SHualion 

31. Before evolving such an urban land policy it is 
necessary to survey briefly the prevailing situation 
regarding the powers available for land acquisition, 
land use control and taxation. 

(i) Land Acquisition 

32. Transfer of land lo public ownership to ensure 
release of adequate lands for planned development 
particuiurly for hnu<;-.ng a id Infrastructural needs are 
taken care of by the Central Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, which has now been amended to reduce delays 
in making land available for development and also 
through other reasonable incentives like quick com¬ 
pensation, etc. The application of ‘market value’ 
principle renders laud acquisition costly. Further 
lands, under this legislation, can be acquired only for 
specific purposes and not for the future requirements. 
Many acquisition proceedings have also been quashed 
by the Courts on the ground the acquisition is not 
for a public purpose. 

(ii) Controlling private rights in property without 
compensation 

33. Such powers arc available under the Municipal, 
Corporation, Public Health amn Town and Country 
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Planning Acts. Under the Municipal, Corporation 
and Public Health Acts, lands are zoned for industrial 
and residential uses. Powers have also been pro¬ 
vided under the Municipal and Corporation Acts to 
regulate buildings and street making. But these 
regulations or its enforcement is not satisfactory. The 
Town and Country Planning Act provides for the 
preparation of Master Plans and Detailed Develop¬ 
ment Plans which among other things have provisions 
for regulating land use. Attempts are now being 
made to regulate land use throng Master Plans and 
Detailed Development Plans. This Act also provides 
for reconstruction of plots but this provision has not 
been used in any significant manner so far. 

(iii) Taxation Measures 

34. The taxation measures having a bearing on urban 
land are property tax, land transfer tax, urban land 
tax, wealth tax and development charges. Property 
tax is levied by the Local Bodies on rental value of 
the property. Land transfer tax is levied through 
stamp duty at the time or registration of transfer of 
property. Urban Land Tax is levied on the excess 
land over the minimum prescribed in selected urban 
centres. Development charges are collected at the 
time of issue of planning permission for the develop¬ 
ment of a property or change of use under the Town 
and Country Planning Act 1971. 

Measures suggested for an effective Urban Land 
Policy 

35. It has been estimated that the annual requirement 
of urban land will be in the order of 20,000 hectares. 
Most of these lands will be inside or on the periphery 
of the large towns. If urban areas are to be properly 
planned and developed, and housing in the scale 
required is to be provided, land should be made 
available at required locations at the appropriate time 
at a reasonable cost. If urbanisation on the scale 
envisaged should take place in an orderly manner the 
statutory instruments now available for land acquisi¬ 
tion, land use control and land taxation should be 
updated suitably to render them more effective and 
to meet the social needs and aspirations of the people. 

(i) Land Acquisition 

36. Out of the total land required for urban develop¬ 
ment and urban expansion housing will require^ a sig¬ 
nificant portion of the land. In fact housing is the 
largest consumer of land in any urban area. The 
obligation of providing proper housing for low income 
families, economically weaker sections, slum dwellers 
and pavement dwellers rests with the state in a wel¬ 
fare society. These classes of housing will have 
necessarily an element of subsidy. Consequently 
acquisition and development of land has to be resort¬ 
ed to in a big way to achieve the objectives. As such 
land acquisition is the most important aspect of the 
Urban Land Policy. With the sky recketing prices of 
urban land, acquisition on the principle of 'Market 
Value’ and the complicated legal formalities of the 
present legislation is not likely to help the objective 
of acquiring land quickly and at a reasonable cost. 
It is therefore necessary to amend this statute. The 


amended land acquisition statute should provide for 
the following ; 

(a) Land Banking 

37. Land Banking usually refers either to advance 
acquisition of sites for Government use or to large 
scale public ownership of undeveloped land planned 
for future urban use. Land banking provides not 
only for future public use but also facilitate capturing 
the betterment it creates. It should be made possi¬ 
ble to purchase land to be converted from rural to 
urban use and pay compensation at agricultural value 
or present use value, which will facilitate acquisition 
of land at a cheaper price to provide housing for the 
weaker sections of the community and other infra¬ 
structural facilities needed for urban expansion. 

(b) Land Readjustment 

38. Land readjustment is a temporary form of public 
ownership. In this method a site plan for the entire 
area is prepared providing private building sites, plots 
for public uses and all expensive urban infrastructure, 
such as paved roads, sewers, electricity and water 
supply. The market value of the new building sites 
are estimated and just enough sites are retained by 
the Government for auction to repay the cost of public 
planning and provision of infrastructure. The origi¬ 
nal owners then get back the remaining sites in pro¬ 
portion to their initial contributions—usually from 
their original holdings. Land readjustment is the pro¬ 
cess of bartering raw land for serviced and laid out 
plots and is suited where Government finds it diffi¬ 
cult to finance public infrastructure investment. This 
method has also the advantage of getting over the 
problem of irregular property boundaries. This 
method of converting rural land to urban sites has 
been found to be promising in Republic of Korea, 
Japan and Taiwan. Yet another modification to this 
procedure which is required to meet the problem of 
providing house sites for the weaker sections of the 
society is to provide for a certain percentage of plots 
at a subsidised cost specifically for housing weaker 
sections. Although this is a departure from the basic 
barter principle of readjustment, it would ensure more 
equitable distribution of urban land to meet social 
needs. A procedure can be evolved to compensate 
land owners by cash for the land taken for weaker 
section housing. This system of urban land develop¬ 
ment has the twin advantage of developing urban 
land with necessary infrastructure without the cons¬ 
traints of property boundaries while at the same time 
requiring less resources compared to total land acqui¬ 
sition since readjustment of land is based on barter 
principle. 

39. The above two approaches for public ownership 
and development of urban land would require com¬ 
prehensive amendments to the existing land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act or a complete new piece of legislation may 
have to be brought about. This should be taken up 
on a priority basis. 

(ii) Land Use Regulation 

40. The five most common forms of land use regula¬ 
tion and control are : zoning, sub-division regulations, 
building regulations approval by Government Agencies 



and urban planning. The first three provide a hierar¬ 
chy of regulating techniques. 

41. The first applies to the general structure of the 
whole city and is usually the least detailed. Zoning 
is the control employed to regulate the use of land. 
In its most traditional form its purpose is to ensure 
a proper amount of land for ail the activities of a 
community, to fix the best location for each and to 
avoid the encroachment of incompatible uses. This 
is achieved by ailocathig areas for industrial, com¬ 
mercial, residential, agricultural and other purposes— 
example : Master Plans prepared for urban areas. 

42. The second governs development of a raw land 
for residential or other purposes. They prescribe 
standards for plot sizes and layout, street improve¬ 
ments, providing private land for public purposes and 
other requirements in greater detail than in the zoning 
plan—example : Detailed Land Sub-Division Plan or 
Layout Plan. 

43. Building regulations limit or define the way struc¬ 
tures are to be built, rebuilt, or added and the mate¬ 
rials to be used, the position of the building on the 
plot, its distance from the street, its height and depth, 
the use to which the building may be put to and the 
minimum conditions which dwellings must meet to be 
fit for human habitation—example : Building Rules, 
Layout Conditions, etc. 

44. Approval of Government Agencies is the main 
way in which controls over development rights, sub¬ 
division and building are enforced. Building permits 
are issued after examining designs prepared in line 
with zoning, sub-division and building regulations. 
Government agencies also have the power to refuse 
permission to build. These powers are delegated to 
the Local Authorities. 

45. The fifth of the land use regulation is the prepara¬ 
tion and enforcement of plans for urban development. 
These plans are then put into operation with the use 
of the regulatory instruments discussed above. The 
plans used are ; Master Plans, Detailed Development 
Plans and Sub-Division Plans, 

46. All the land use regulations and controls dis¬ 
cussed above are in force in the State in one form or 
the other. But from the experience of enforcing 
these regulations what seem to be required urgently 
is a review oj all the regulations and rules in jorce 
to simplify both the rules and the procedures to render 
them more effectively and generally aid development 
to take place speedily. The two areas which require 
immediate attention are the following ; 

(a) Priority Zoning : 

47. Large extent of vacant lands in the periphery of 
urban areas have been plotted out and sold in advance 
of provision of public infrastructure while undeve¬ 
loped land exist between the cities and such peripheral 
areas. This has contributed to urban sprawl. Pro¬ 
vision of infrastructure to such sprawling develop¬ 
ment is not only uneconomical but would also result 
in boosting the cost of land nearer the city which 
remain still undeveloped. It is therefore necessary 


to incorporate in the Master Plans areas designated 
as priority zones for development which should be 
developed first before development in any other part 
can take place or permitted. Such priority zoning 
should include provision of prohibition of develop¬ 
ment in the other areas tiU they are designated at a 
later date as priority zones. In order to enforce 
priority zoning it is necessary to deny infrastructural 
facilities outside such areas if developments take place 
unauthorisedly. If the Master Plans are modified to 
incorporate priority zoning and prohibition of deve¬ 
lopment in other areas systematic expansion of urban 
areas and prevention of urban sprawl can be achieved. 

(b) Structure Planning 

48. Structure Planninig highlights the critical issues, 
identifies the priority investments for infrastructure, 
and thereby establishes the area in which growth and 
change should occur. The structure plan provides 
a framework for decision making, both in map form 
and in a written statement of the policies and main 
proposals for change. These policies, programmes 
and priorities for action are related to a set of desired 
objectives and include the arrangement and character 
of services, spaces and structures having an important 
bearing on the city expansion. Most significantly, 
a structure plan specifies the practical actions neces¬ 
sary to influence events towards these defined objec¬ 
tive. Such structure plans should identify invest¬ 
ment priorities and efliective landuse control policies. 
This will mean establishment of a framework for 
ordering public investrnent priorities, focussing on pro¬ 
grammes to meet specific basic needs and encourage 
generally the planning orocess. Preparation of struc¬ 
ture plans may be for the priority zones discussed 
earlier are for specific common problems of an urban 
community. 

(iil) Taxation 

49. The various taxation measures in force which are 
related to urban development have been discussed 
earlier. It is proposed to discuss here a revised 
approach to property tax and the need to constitute 
a revolving urban devellopment fund. 

50. The present system of property tax is based on 
the improvements made on the land. Land value or 
site value has long been advocated as an alternative 
to total property value for the property tax base. The 
argument in favour of this change is that when taxa¬ 
tion is based on the market value of land, any increase 
in land value automatically, increases the annual tax 
liability, regardless of the cause and when or whether 
the laud changes hands. Therefore, a pure site value 
tax has a broader base than either betterment levies 
or capital gains tax. It is further argued that a high 
tax rate on land encourages rather than discourages 
investment in improvements and should deconcentrate 
land holdings. 

51. After careful consideration of the likely effects 
of the alternatives, it is considered that a system of 
property tax should be evolved to tax both land value 
and improvemenjs made by way of buildings, etc. 
This will mean that the property tax should consist 
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of two components, one on laud value and the other 
on improvements (which includes education cess, 
library cess, etc,). Vacant lands in urban areas 
should be brought under property tax for its land 
value. If land value is ta;;ed it will discourage spe¬ 
culation and encourage development of land already 
provided with infrasuocture. ft is not uncommon to 
see in cities and towns m the State a large number 
of developed plots lying unutilised for years, for 
which infrastructural facilities have already been pro¬ 
vided (like roads, sevveruge, electricity, etc.). Even 
in Madras city, there are laige number of such plots, 
some of them are qunc iarge. A tax on urban land 
will discourage keeping or such plots vacant for long. 
It will also encourage densiiicaiion of urban develop¬ 
ment and discourage lavish and wasteful use of land 
in industries and residences. It will also discourage 
hoarding of urban land with a view to benefit through 
unearned income and speculation. 

Need for a revolving Fund 

52. Urban Development which should constitute a 
priority programme for the Government cannot be 
planned and implemented systematically with piece¬ 
meal budgetary allocations annually. There is need 
to constitute an 'Urban Development Revolving Fund’ 
with a substantial seed capital to begin with. Taxes 
levied which have a beanng on urban development 
should be pooled into this fund and utilised for urban 
development. 

Conclusion 

53. The following are the important recommendations 
discussed in this chapter ; 

(a) Requirement of urban land has been esti¬ 
mated at 20,000 hectares annually in the 
next 15 years; 

(b) Large scale acquisition of land in the peri¬ 
phery or urban centres should be resorted 
to. The p.'esent procedure of acquiring 
land for specific public purpose should be 
replaced by a'quisition of land for urban 
development. Acquisition of land should 
not be based on the principle of market 
value but should be on the basis of the 
present use value. Large scale and acqui¬ 
sition should be supported by land readjust¬ 
ment programme which wiU be cheaper 
from the point of view of public investment 
and may also meet with better response 
from the owners of properly; 

(c) Steps should be taken to amend compre¬ 
hensively the Land Acquisition Act to in¬ 
corporate the above provisions; 

(d) Land Use Control and Regulation should 
make provision for priority zoning and 
structure planning. These will help in pre¬ 
vention o! urban sprawl and identify invest¬ 
ment priorities; 

(e) Property taxation should be broadened to 
include both land value and improvement 
on land. Such a measure will enable levy¬ 
ing a property tax on vacant land also with¬ 
in the urban area. This measure is likely 


to discourage speculation on urban land 
and hasten urban development; and 

(f) Constitution of an Urban Development 
Revolving Fund initially with a seed capital 
provided by the Government and later 
through pooling of tax revenue relating to 
urban development into this fund. 

E. Organisational set up needed 

54. The development and investment strategies 
which have to be formulated for rapid urban develop¬ 
ment calls for the establishment or reorganisation of 
development agencies. The existing situation presents 
a chaotic scenerio. There are a large number of im¬ 
plementing agencies operating in the field of urban 
development (example—housing alone has more than 
ten different agencies implementing different housing 
programmes). Agencies implementing road works 
are not aware of the programmes of water supply and 
drainage agencies. So also is the case with electricity 
and telephones. Provision of non-remunerative faci¬ 
lities such as parks and playfields are nobody’s baby-r- 
particularly since local bodies are financially not in 
a position to provide and maintain such facilities. All 
this confusion coupled with investment getting spread 
very thinly has led to lopsided development and waste¬ 
ful expenditure. It is therefore time to think in terms 
of a centralised urban development agency which 
will be in a position to coordinate urban development 
programmes in the State. 

(i) Urban Development Authority 

55. The functions of such an authority may include 
among other things the items listed below ; 

(a) to formulate Urban Development Policies 
for the State as a whole; 

(b) to select Urban Centres for development on 
a priority basis; 

(c) to coordinate and allocate investments in 
urban areas; 

(d) to coordinate physical and economic plaji- 
ning in so far as it relates to urban deve¬ 
lopment and have a close liaison with the 
planning Commission for deciding invest¬ 
ment priorities and quantum of investments 
needed; 

(e) to control, supervise and give necessary 
policy directions to Metropolitan Develop¬ 
ment Authorities and other Urban Deve¬ 
lopment Authorities; and 

(f) to maintain and operate the State Urban 
Development Fund. 

(ii) Housing Authority 

56. Housing constitute the most important compo¬ 
nent of urban development and would require a more 
effective approach even to achieve a part of the 
housing needs by the year 2001. Two important 
aspects of housing are (1) Provision of land at the 
right places sufficient in extent and at a reasonable 
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cost and (2) reorganisation of the Housing Board to 
function more effectively. The aim of the suggested 
reorganisation is to achieve the following gcrals : 

(a) Bring the entire Urban Housing Pro¬ 
grammes under one apex organisation—a 
reorganised State Housing Authority; 

(b) Establish sufficient number of zonal units 
of the Housing Authority each to look after 
the housing works in the assigned districts; 

(c) Organise research and development works 
to reduce cost of construction, introduce 
new innovations, develop local materials, 
etc.; and 

(d) Establish factories and undertake produc¬ 
tion of prefabricated panels and other mem¬ 
bers required particularly for the economi¬ 
cally weaker section and low income hous¬ 
ing. 

(iii) Land Acquisition 

57. A specialist organisation should be created for 
purposes of large scale land acquisition and land re¬ 
adjustment for urban development. At present land 
acquisition is being undertaken in a piecemeal maimer 
for individual schemes. This procedure has led to 
avoidable delays and repetition of work. If a special 
organisation is created for acquiring land for urban 
development, land can be made available for deve¬ 
lopment faster. This organisation should work under 
the overall control of the Urban Development 
Authority. 


(iv) Legislation 

(a) Land Acquisition Act 

58. The existing legal instrument for land acquisition 
is outdated and requires comprehensive revision. 
Only such a revised enactment will facilitate acquisi¬ 
tion of land for urban detelopment and also for land 
readjustment. Immediate action should be initiated 
to legislate a new Land Acquisition Act. 

(b) Town and Country Planning and Urban Deve¬ 
lopment Act 

59. It is necessary to prepare and enact a new piece 
of legislation for the purpolses of planning and develop¬ 
ment of urban areas. The purpose of this legislation 
is to provide not only for planning of urban areas but 
also implement urban development projects. 

(v) Urban Development Fund 

60. There is need to create a revolving fund called 
‘Urban Development Fund’ with substantial contribu¬ 
tion from the general fund of the State for the pur¬ 
poses of Urban Development and this Fund should 
be operated and maintained by the Urban Develop¬ 
ment Authority. It is essential that aU investments 
in the urban centres foi the purposes of providing 
infrastructural facilities such as housing, roads, water 
supply, drainage, parks and play fields, etc. are 
channelled through this bund instead of independent 
agencies operating funds for different purposes. Only 
such a coordinated financing can ensure proper and 
systematic development or urban areas. 
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TRIPURA 


MEMORANDUM ON PROBLEMS OF 
URBANISATION 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON URBANISATION 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANTVING 
ORGANISATION 


1. TRIPURA—A BACKGROUND 

The state of Tripura is situated almost at the ex¬ 
treme east of the Union of India, and surrounded on 
all sides by Bangladesh except a coriidor in the north¬ 
east comer which connects the state with Assam vis- 
a-vis with rest of India. 

The state is predominantly rural, the urban areas 
being alm ost, confined to the western segment of the 
state. Almost 70 percent of the State’s land area 
are forest and hiUs with different rivers and stream¬ 
lets flowing in between. 

According to Government of India, area of Tripura 
is 10,477 sq. kms. having a border of 839 kms. with 
Bangladesh 53 kms. with Assam and 109 kms. with 
Mizoram. 

The state is land-locked and is m fact a pocket of 
Bangladesh. There is a strip of railway line extend¬ 
ing into Tripura for about 12 km. providing a rail 
head at Dharmanagar at a distance of 200 km. from 
Agartala, the state Headquarters. A further exten¬ 
sion of railway line for 33 kms. upto Kumarghat is 
under implementation. The state is dependent on an 
uncertain railway system in the North East. The situ¬ 
ation is mot likely to improve until an alternative 
railway link from Assam is taken up and completed 
and railway line is extended to Agartala. 

Road transport is thus the only means of commu¬ 
nication. The national highway connecting Megha¬ 
laya and Assam with Tripura is the lifeline of the 
state. The single artery Assam-Agartala road has 
weak bridges with limitations on loads. 

2. DEMOGRAPHIC PATTERN AND GROWTH 
OF URBANISATION 

The following statement wiU give a picture of the 
State’s demographic aspects. 

Population of Tripura (as av the sunrise of 
Isi Mtrch, 1981) 


District Population 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1 

9 

3 

4 

West Tripura . 
North Tripura . 
South Tripura . 

9,76,252 

5,41,248 

5,35,558 

8,26,964 

5,03,816 

4,96,710 

1,49,288 
37,432 
38,848 

Total 

20,53,058 

18,27,490 

2,25,568 


The Population of Tripura witnessed significant in¬ 
crease since the partition of the country. The popu¬ 
lation of the state since 1931 and the rate of increase 


over different 
statement. 

decades are shown 

in the 

following 

Year 

Population 

Variation 

growth 

rate% 

1931 

3,82,450 

— 

— 

1941 

5,13,010 

1,30,560 

34.14 

1951 

6,39,029 

1,26,019 

24.56 

1961 

11,42,005 

5,02,976 

78.71 

1971 

15,56,342 

4,14,337 

36 ,28 

1981 

20,53,058 

4,96,716 

31 .92 


The density of population which was only 61.6 per 
sq. km. in 1951 increased to 198 per sq. km. by 1981. 
The scheduled tribes account for 29% of the total 
population of the state. The scheduled caste popu¬ 
lation constitutes 15.00% of the population. The 
percentage of scheduled tribes to the total population 
is much higher than the national average of 7.9%. 

Tripura is thus a state consisting essentially of re¬ 
fugees and tribals, most of whom are well below the 
poverty line. It is a land of the poor. 

The following table shows the population projec¬ 
tion of Tripura. 

Total and urban from 1981-2001 


Year 

Total 

popuh'.tion 

Urban 

population 

% of urban 
population 

1981 

20,53,058 

2,25,568 

10.99 

1986 

23,25,800 

2,62,400 

11.28 

1991 

25,80,000 

3,63,600 

14.09 

1996 

28,27,900 

4,09,100 

14.46 

2001 

30,63,600 

4,54,500 

14.83 


Taking the decennial growth rate of population into 
consideration the present population of the state con¬ 
sidering the increase during the gap between 1981 
and 1985 and also considering the migration from 
outside the state is assessed approximately over 23 
lakhs which consist of both tribals, the original in¬ 
habitants of this hilly state and the Bengalees, the 
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people most of whom migrated to the state from erst¬ 
while East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). 

TiU 1951 there was no urban area in the state _in 
true sense of the term except Agartala, the capital of 
the princely state and that Agartala too was having 
an area of 2.78 sq. kms. with a population of 6415 
persons in 1901. The following table will give a 
picture of the growth of urban area in the state. 

URBAN POPULATION IN THE STATE OF TRIPURA 
IN DIFFERENT CENSUS YEAR 


Year 

Population 

All urban 

Agartala 

Peroyttage 
population 
of Agartala 


areas 

town 

town to 
total urban 
population 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1901 

6,415 

6,415 

100.00 

1911 

6,831 

6,831 

100.00 

1921 

7,743 

7,743 

100.00 

1931 

9,580 

9,580 

lOo .00 

1941 

17,693 

17,693 

100.00 

1951 

42,595 

42,595 

100.00 

1961 

1,02,997 

54,878 

53.28 

1971 

1,62,360 

1,00,264 

61 .75 

1981 

2,25,568 

1,32,186 

58.60 


It will appear that till 1951 Agartala wtis the only 
urban area in the state. It is because of the fact 
that Agartala was the capital of the princely state. 
After Independence and following partition of Bengal 
and also following merger of Tripura with the Union 
of India, there has been heavy influx of Bengalee re¬ 
fugees to the state during the early fifties. This has 
given sudden rise to both urban population and the 
poplation of the state as a whole as is evident from 
the following statement. 


Year 


i'opulation 


Rural 


Urban 


1951 .... 5,96,434 42,595 

1961 .... 10,39,608 1,02,997 

It is thus seen that during the decade of 1951-61 
the growth of urban and state’s total population has 
been doubled. This increased urban population have 
spread over 10 sub-divisional Headquarters, Agartala 
being one of the sub-divisional Headquarters and also 
state’s capital. Therefore the growth of urban popu¬ 
lation except that of Agartala has been the growth 
of last 30 years. Before that the 9 sub-divisional 
Head quarters were small Gaiija or Mandi having 
one office of the than king, one school, a market with 
few shops. Agartala, the capital town was the only 
urban area in the state before Independence. After 
Independence there was heavy influx of refugees from 
erstwhile East Pakistan who migrated to Tripura for 
shelter. Since most of the these families coming 
from East Pakistan had to resort to activities other 
than Agriculture for earning livelihood, concentration 
of such families were more in Agartala and in other 
areas where process of urbanisation has just started. 
Naturally all on a sudden there was heavy pressure 


on land resulting in abnormal rise in price of land 
especially in the town. Therefore the migrating peo¬ 
ple had to settle in the surrounding areas of the town 
which were predominantly rural in character. All these 
areas had to be brought under the Municipality in 
course of time since there was persistent demand for 
urban services. Thus Urbanisation started in a rural 
base. 

3. PROBLEMS RELATING TO URBANISATION 
OF THE CAPITAL TOWN 

Agartala, owing to its regional location and its being 
the capital town functions as an important Financial 
Commercial and Distribution centre in the State. 
Agartala has continued to gain in importance as a 
nodal centre in its regional background. 

To sum up the present situation of Agartala town, 
haphazard development in the town area is going on 
at a rapid rate specially on the main roads and ffigh- 
ways. Such unbalanced growth has not only stretch¬ 
ed the lines of communication but has also made the 
provision of essential municipal services and other 
facilities difficult for urban living. There is an un¬ 
desirable mixing of land uses almost everywhere in 
the town. There is almost acute shortage of com¬ 
munity facilities in major portions of the town. En¬ 
ormous increase in vehicular traffic and haphazard 
parking of vehicles on roads are causing a serious 
problem to the entire traffic system specially in the 
existing town. 

(a) Housing : 

The population density within the municipal limits 
and in the continguouis built-up areas is quite low and 
population distribution is very sparse as compared to 
the normal standards of urbanised development. The 
main reason for this low density of population hap¬ 
pens to be the abundance of single storey temporary 
and semi-permanent structures and comparatively 
bigger land holdings. The sizes of household go on 
increasing as one goes away fi'om the existing town 
centre. It is also niytable in case of Agartala that a 
vast majority of the residents of the town are land 
owners; and even the refugees settled in Agartala 
after partition have been settled with ‘Khas land’ 
under a regular government procedure but no criteria 
suggesting the maximum size of the households were 
applied. This has resulted in varied sizes of urban 
households all over the town and in the areas conti- 
ous the town. Under these circumstances, it is 
found that although there is dearth of vacant lands 
within the town area, the density per acre is too low. 
The bigger urban households with minimum use 
potential has also resulted in soaringly high land 
prices and low economic gain. This situation needs 
to- be improved by laying down policy to enable the 
government to use the urban lands to its maximum 
potential of urban usage. 

At present Housing is becoming an acute problem 
in the town for the rapid increase of population due 
to migration from rural areas and due to increased 
activities of Busmess, Commerce and Industry. In 
addition to the normal process of fragmentation of 
holding due to inheritance of paternal properties by 
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more than one survivor the problem is becoming acute 
due to high incidences of distressed sale of part of 
their holdings to buyers who offer lucrative prices. 
Thus some areas of the town are getting more and 
more congested day by day due to haphazard deve¬ 
lopment. Some poekets have already been reduced 
to slums in this process. These slums are becoming 
breeding grounds of most of the environmental prob¬ 
lems. Therefore priority is to be attached to the 
improvement of slum areas with the aim to improve 
the living conditions of slum dwellers. 

The scheme of Environmental improvement of slum 
area has already been taken up by the Agartala Muni¬ 
cipality. There are 12 indentified slum areas within 
the Municipality. The benefits extended in the said 
slum areas are mostly community benefits such as 
construction/improvement of roads, Construction/ 
improvement pucca drains, street electrification, 
improvement of house sites, provision of com¬ 
munity latrines, sinking of tubewells, improve¬ 
ment of houses adult education centres etc. Addi¬ 
tional improvement and more benefits will be ex¬ 
tended in the existing 12 slum areas during the next 
two decades. Further some more areas are likely 
to be declared as slums in future. The same benefits 
will be extended to those areas also as and when 
declared as slum. Comprehensive housing schemes 
are also to be prepared for arranging accommodation 
to lower middle class families at reasonable cost. Tri¬ 
pura Housing Board is engaged in preparing housing 
schemes in and around town to meet the housing 
needs of the town populace as well as of the people 
migrating from other parts of the state. 

Till now housing activity has not been taken up 
at a large scale. Main constraint is inadequacy of 
found and Organisation. At present the housing sec¬ 
tor is not properly organised. To meet the challenge 
of providing shelter to every one it is necessary to 
strengthen tho housing sector adequately. It would 
also be necessary to impart training to housing per¬ 
sonnel. Training of technical personnel is necessary 
especially in the field of innovative and cost reducing 
techniques. 

Major problem in building construction is scarcity 
of cement. Though allocation of cement is not very 
low for the state, the movement of cement is very 
poor. Due to such poor supply most of the house 
constructions get delayed. It is necessary to improve 
supply of cement. There is skilled labour force in 
the state for house construction. Though the number 
is not adequate it should be possible to train others 
for taking up massive housing programmes. 

At present sources of finance for housing are Bud¬ 
getary grant. Fund released by General Insurance 
Companies as loans and Fund released by HUDCO/ 
Financial Institutions as loans. It is considered 
necessary to provide interest subsidy for housing loans 
to persons belonging to EWS and LIG categories so 
that rate of interest could be limited to 5% per 
annum, 

The cost of basic building materials for housing 
i.e. cement and steel is very high in this state due 


to virtual absence of Railways. There is provision 
for road subsidy for transportation of cement upto 
District Fleadquarters. But this exists more in paper 
so far as this state is concerned. The matter has 
been brought to the notice of the concerned Authority 
in New Delhi on number of occasions but no result 
has yet been achived. The rate of brick burning 
coal is very high in the state. This increases cost of 
bricks. For rapid urbanisation it is necessary to 
make available the basic materials at comparable 
prices. 

(b) Urban Sanitation 

(i) Due to haphazard growth of Agartala town, 
insanitary conditions developed in certain areas. Exis¬ 
tence of huge number of dry latrines posed a serious 
problem for sanitation and caused health hazards. 
Conversion of these dry latrines into water borne 
latrines is of utmost necessity. Since most of the 
families cannot afford to change over to sanitary 
latrmes, financial assistance in the shape of loan and 
grant is required to be provided. On a rough esti¬ 
mate about ten thousand dry latrines will have to be 
converted to sanitary latrines within a reasonable 
time limit. 

The Agartala Municipality has taken up the scheme 
for conversion of 10,000 dughole katcha latrines 
into pour hush sanitary latrines. The total estimated 
cost of conversion is Rs. 185 lakhs which may very 
due to price escalation. Regarding abolition of sca¬ 
venging system in the town, the government of India 
is very much interested in abolishing this system of 
carrying night soil manually in order to release Hari- 
jan community from this sub-human task and with 
this end in view service latrines numbering 800 have 
been converted into sanitary latrines with 50% central 
government grant. 

(ii) There is hardly any proper drainage system. 
Wherever there is any water logging some sort of a 
drain is constructed for removing the water. AU such 
construction work is taken up on ad hoc basis in 
absence of a master plan for drainage which is an 
urgent necessity. Moreover all the existing drains 
are uncovered. Huge lengths of drain is katcha. Since 
the drains are uncovered these are being used as dust¬ 
bins as domestic wastes are seen being thrown into the 
drains. Due to heavy rainfall there is heavy growth 
of weeds on the sides of katcha drains. All these add 
to the problem of rapid silting up of the drains, nfcces- 
sitating cleaning and de-silting of drains at regular 
intervals. A comprehensive scheme for sewerage 
and drainage system for the town is essential. 

At present there is a total absence of drainage sys¬ 
tem, as such, within the town. The existing central 
storm water drain running from east to west along 
the Akhaura road and draining into Bangladesh, is a 
part of one of the oldest natural tributary to the 
Haora river meeting down-stream. With the advance¬ 
ment of the building activities in the town, this drain¬ 
age channel got filled up and narrowed down to the 
existing size. AU other major town drains have been 
directly connected with this central drainage channel 
without any definite di'ainage plan or study of slope 
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analysis. This has created stagnation of drain water 
in major portions of the town, and the entire drainage 
lines, as such, have become source of unhygienic con¬ 
ditions. To add up the problems the entire drainage 
system of the town gets choked by the back water in 
the river during monsoon due to very little slope along 
the thalweg of the Haora river which reduces the 
flow of water and augments the chances of heavy 
silting along the river beds. 

(iii) Huge quantity of solid waste is being gene¬ 
rated everyday. Collection and disposal of solid waste 
is becoming a problem. The gap between generation 
of Wastes and its collection is posing a threat to the 
cleanliness of the town. The existing strength of 
men and machine will have to be augmented to deal 
with the situation efleclively. A Master plan for solid 
waste management should be prepared. 

The Irrigation flood control and P.H.E. wing 
(PWD) has prepared preliminary project report on 
Sewerage, Drainage and solid waste Management at 
Agartala. The project area for Sewerage and Drai¬ 
nage is limited to the central zone of the town, which 
is the problem area. As per Government of India’s 
policy the capital of each state should have efficient 
sewerage system within International drinking water 
supply and sanitation decade. As per the National 
decade Master plan the central zone of Agartala has 
been considered for Sewerage system along with an 
efficient surface drainage system. The central zone 
mt'asuring 10.487 sq. km. having a population of 
91,866 (as per 1981 census) is a plain area resemb¬ 
ling the shape of a saucer type basin with its poor 
natural drainage into the river towards Bangladesh. 
The sewerage system involves a gravity flow through 
closed conduits. Considering the topography of the 
project area gravity flow can not be adopted for the 
complete sewerage system. The sewarage system of 
Agartala town will require a number of lift pumping 
stations for maintaining standard grade. The per 
capita cost of sewerage at Agartala, central zone, as 
worked out will be around Rs. 900/- and per capita 
cost of sewage treatment plant will be Rs. 300/-. 
With this yardstick and considering the probable ex¬ 
penditure in house connection, lifting station, flushing 
man holes and other sewer apparentuces the total cost 
of complete sewerage system for central zone of 
Agartala town comes to Rs. 15 crores—cost of sewe¬ 
rage system Rs. 11.25 crores and cost of treatment 
plant Rs. 3.75 crores. 

The project area for Drainage system is also the 
central zone of the town which due to its present 
topographical features is facing an acute drainage 
problem during monsoon. The main factors are the 
stoppage of gravity flow due to flottcr gradient apd 
back flow of flood water from Bangladesh side during 
flood time together with inadequate drainage system. 
With the present condition it has become impossible 
to have the storm water discharging into Bangladesh 
by gravity. Based on some standard estimates, a 
cost of Rs. 50,000/- per acre for the drainage scheme 
at Agartala has been worked out. The approximate 
cost of the drainage system worked out to be Rs, 
12.5 crores which includes Rs. 3.75 crores for storm 
water pumping stations including pumping main line 
and Rs. 8.75 crores for re-sectioning and re-grading 


of existing drains including culvert.s and closed con¬ 
duit. 

Present Municipal area generates 130 M.T. of garbage 
daily. 40 M.T. of garbage are collected in dustbins 
at some important locations. For the remaining 90 
M.T. of solid waste there is no arrangement for effi¬ 
cient collection. Municipality could make an arrange¬ 
ment of transporting 40 M.T. garbage daily by trucks 
to a nearly trenching ground at Hapania which is at 
a distance of about 10 k.m. from the central point 
of the town. The approximate garbage generation 
by the end of next 2 decades will be about 250 M.T. 
daUy. The probable cost of solid waste disposal sys¬ 
tem for Agartala Municipal area will be Rs. 4 crores 
which will include collection and transportation of 
garbage which includes construction of collecting plat¬ 
forms, provision of bins, construction of dustbins, 
provision of containers nrc.—Rs. 40 lakhs; provisions 
of Tractors with hydraulic arrangement for lifting the 
containers and himbers- -Rs. 270 lakhs; construction 
of composting plants indluding cost of land and crea¬ 
tion of other infrastruomres like workshop, office 
etc.—Rs. 90 lakhs. 

In summing up it may be mentioned again that total 
cost of Sewerage scheme at central zone of Agartala 
town will be Rs. 15 crores; cost of drainage scheme 
will be Rs. 12.5 crores and cost of solid waste dis¬ 
posal system will be Rs. 4 crores. Thus total cost 
of Sewerage, Drainage and solid waste disposal sys¬ 
tem will be Rs. 31.50 crores for which a massive 
source of Finance is to be sought by the state govern¬ 
ment. 

(c) Water supply 

As regards drinking water supply it has not yet 
been possible to make adequate drinking water sup¬ 
ply arrangement for the entire urban population of 
Agartala town as yet. The existing capacity of the 
water supply treatment plant is 1.5 MGD which is 
quite inadequate in comparison to the demand and 
as such Agartala Municipality has taken up a Master 
plan with total project cost of Rs. 635.84 lakhs for 
improvement of water supply in the present Agartala 
Municipal area and adjacent areas up to the period 
of 2011 A-D. This will be done by optimum utilisa¬ 
tion of surface sources (Haora river) by way of 
modifying the existing treatment plant of 1.5 I^IGD 
and constructing new treatment plant of 4 MGD 
capacity. The phase wise estimated cost of the pro¬ 
ject has been worked out as phase-I (1981-1991) = 
Rs. 286.00 lakhs ; phase-II (1991—2001) =Rs. 
214.24 lakhs and Phase-III (2001-2011) =135.60 
lakhs (Total Rs. 635.84 lakhs). 

The works of phase-I has already been taken up 
and a scheme for construction of a 4 MGD water 
treatment plant with flexibility of extending the same 
for 6 MGD water treatment plant on the south of 
Agartala town at a cost of Rs. 133.00 lakhs has been 
undertaken. So far only Rs. 122.00 lakhs has been 
procured through LlC loan and state government 
grant. The balance amount of Rs. 164 lakhs against 
the phase-I estimated cost, and the costs of phase-II 
and phase-III works totalling to Rs. 513.84 lakhs are 
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proposed to be procured from external financial 
source in view of the precarious financial conditions 
of Agartala Municipality as well as of the State Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(d) Traffic and Transportations 

The rapid development of roads in Tripura resulted 
in shapmg the location of Agartala as a nodal town, 
connected with all the sub-divisional Headquarters 
through all weather roads. Such developmental acti¬ 
vities increased the trade and commerce as well as 
some Industrial and other allied activities at Agartala. 
As a result of rapid development of governmental, 
business and commercial activities in Agartala town, 
heavy traffic on roads have increased enormously and 
thus causing a serious problem to the entire traffic 
system specially in the existing town. To cope up 
the increased volume of traffic it is suggested that 
heavy vehicles should pass through the by-pass roads 
and haphazard parking in the commercial areas 
should be stopped. Vehicles should not be allowed 
to park along side the roads m commercial areas 
shopping centres, heavy traffic roads and such other 
areas. Defined areas lor parking of different vehicles 
should be earmarked in those places. Loading and 
unloading should be allowed in a particular time 
avoiding the peak period. Widening of the roads 
should be done as tar as practicable. Traffic islands 
should be free of temporary structures. Footpath 
stalls should be removed and alternative arrangements 
for their business should be provided by developing 
new hawker’s corner or shopping centre. Agartala 
acts as the distribution centre of consumer goods for 
all the southern sub-divisions of Tripura. I'he bulk 
movement of all such goods to the southern sub¬ 
divisions take place via Agartala town and the trucks 
invariably halt overnight right in the heart of Agar¬ 
tala town creating chaos at the central area of the 
town. The situation is growing serious day by day 
and it requires immediate attention to provide for 
proper terminal facilities for trucks at Agartala and 
possibly even for by passing the goods witnout allow¬ 
ing it to enter the core of Agartala town. 

The expansion of Agartala town on higher lands to¬ 
wards North and South creates the necessity for an 
integrated road circulation for future developments. 
Among the major traffic and Transportation schemes 
involving massive financiai implications proposed 
by State PWD and Municipality are construction of 
a ring around greater Agartala to minimise heavy 
vehicular traffic in central town urea; Development of 
a transport nagar on the eastern outskirt of the town; 
Construction of Bus Terminals—one on the north of 
Katakhal and another on the south of Haora river; 
Improvement and Widening of some important exist¬ 
ing town roads etc. Implementation of these project 
schemes will facilitate integrated development of 
greater Agartala as well as solve some major existing 
problems of the town. A massive hunt for huge 
financial source for this purpose is already on. 

(e) Ecology and Aesthetic 

The surroundings of Agartala town have a big park 
like character. The balanced landscape, existing 


hills, rivers, low areas etc. provide for Agartala one 
of the most picturesque settings. This landscape of 
Agartala needs to be preserved. But earth cutting on 
large scale from the tillas and earth filling on low 
lands for construction of dwelling houses are causing 
a problem such as, topography is being changed, 
natural drainage system is being disturbed, natural 
landscape is being adversely affected. Indiscriminate 
cutting of earth is causing problem to the adjacent 
land owners, dwelling houses, buildings, courtyards, 
gardens, valuable trees on the tilla lands. Above all 
overall aesthetic of the area is being spoilt. Hence 
such works should be allowed with prior permission 
of the competent authority after carefully examining 
the possibility. 

Low land areas may be retained as far as possible as 
green belt, some may be converted into lakes so as 
lo provide scope for tire fighting, natural beauty spots 
etc. 

I'here exist some big ponds and dighis either owned 
by government or private parties in Agartala town, 
Ihese should be well preserved and surrounded by 
government properties on all sides so as to avoid pol¬ 
lution of water by the people of the neighbourhood. 
Banks of the ponds and dighis may be reconstructed 
and elevated wherever necessary. This arrangement 
will provide scope for fire fightmg, recreation, swim¬ 
ming etc. Small ponds, marshy lands etc. which are 
causing nuinance to the city life may be gradually 
filled up, the lands reclaimed thereby and used for 
meetmg the community facilities in which the existing 
residential localities are deficient. These community 
facilities may include parks, chiidren's play area, 
which may also be uiihsed whenever necessary for 
community gatherings, meetings, religious functions 
etc. 

(f) Enforcement of Municipal laws 

Enforcement of municipal laws is becoming a big 
problem. The problem of unauthorised parking of 
vehicles, encroachment on roadside lands, unautho¬ 
rised construction on government and private land 
have assumed menacing proportions. It becomes very 
difficult on the part of municipal employees to stop 
such illegal activities. Even it court cases are insti¬ 
tuted, delay in finalising cases frustrate the purpose. 
The Municipal authority should be armed with more 
stringent laws violation of which will liable to heavy 
punishment to have deterrant effect on potential 
olfenders. For effective enforcement of municipal 
laws a police force may be permanently deployed with 
the municipal authority so that their services can be 
utilised at any time. 

(g) Resource constraint and Administrative problems 

Most of the urban bodies suffer badly due to re¬ 
source constraint. The property tax is the only 
source of income of the Municipality. Non-property 
tax such as licence fees for different trades etc. is 
negligible. Very often the cost of collection of such 
taxes does not favourably compare with the collec¬ 
tion itself. In order to augment the municipal fund 
the Mumcipality should get reasonable share of taxes 
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collected both by the centre and the state from the 
municipal area. Since the Municipality is primarily 
meant for rendering services to the community and 
not for earning revenue, grants should be given libe¬ 
rally so that no development projects aimed for en¬ 
suring better service to the community do not suffer 
for want of fund. 

Since the urban bodies have been constituted under 
acts made under seventh schedule of the constitution 
they have very limited power. They do not have any 
scope to represent their cases before the planning 
commission in getting higher allocations. They should 
find an effective role in the process of planning. More 
autonomy will have to be given to combat the urban 
problems. 

4. SMALL TOWNS OF TRIPURA 

Tripura being geographically located as it is and es¬ 
pecially consequent to the partition of India shows 
certain unique characteristics with respect to its towns. 
Almost all its towns are located at the extreme border 
line with Bangladesh. Secondly, they have shown un¬ 
common demographic patterns due to the influx of 


refugees from time ,to Hmc. The population of the 
towns of Tripura have tfierefore not shown any con¬ 
sistent growth pattern and to-day it is not clear how 
much migration of country people to the towns would 
take place. Besides Agartala, there are 9 other towns 
in the state which are small towns in terms of size, 
population and urban activities. Most of these towns 
are handicapped by locational disadvantage. Almost 
all of these towns are situated on river banks and 
close to International boundary. There exist agricul¬ 
tural paddy fields in and around most of these towns 
which is a striking feature. These agricultural areas 
will have to be gradually utilised for urban develop¬ 
ment for planned expansion of the towns. 

The present government after coming into power in 
1978 has given due attention to the systematic and 
planned urbanisation with the formation of Notified 
Area Authority in all the 9 sub-divisional Headquar¬ 
ters. This is the first step towards planned urbani¬ 
sation of these small towns. 

The following table shows the demographic pattern 
of the Notified area towns. 


Area of town Population 

SI. Name of towns and Notified -- --- 




area 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1. Udaipur ..... 


4.14 sq. kra. 

8,778 

13,924 

16,304 

2. Kailashahar. 

• 

6.19 sq. km. 

8,575 

10,602 

12,938 

3. Dharmanagar. 

• 

7.77 sq. km. 

13,240 

16,858 

20,806 

4. Beloaia . 

■ 

, 4.13 sq. km. 

8,744 

11,374 

12,054 

5. Khowai . 

< 

. 4.40 sq. km. 

8,782 

9,338 

10,722 

6. Amarpur . 

■ 

. 3.57 sq. km. 

Declared as Notified Area in 

1981 

7,150 

7. Sonamura .... 

• 

3 .42 sq. km. 

Declared as Notified Area in 

1981 

6,380 

S. Kamalpur . 

• 

. 2.41 sq. km. 

Declared as Notified Area in 

1981 

3,688 

9. Sabroom . 

• 

2.53 sq. km. 

Declared as Notified Area 
1981 

in 

3,340 


hard to allocate a reasonable amount for the deve¬ 
lopment works of the Notified Areas. 

The Notified Areas are yet to have any source of 
sizable income of their own. As a matter of fact 
they are still dependant On financial support of the 
Government with the very meagre fund made avail¬ 
able to them they cannot meet all ends and cannot 
tackle any problem in a comprehensive way. 

The creation of these Notified Areas was a very much 
welcome decision; but the purpose is not being fuUy 
served even partly due to inadequate financial sup¬ 
port. It is therefore proposed that Central Govern¬ 
ment may be moved to provide a reasonable amount 
for the development functions of the Notified Area 
Authorities as part of Urban Development. 


5. PROBLEMS OF NOTIFIED AREA AUTHO¬ 
RITIES 

All the 9 (nine) Notified Area in Tripura are still 
at their infancy. Naturally problems are very many 
in all the directions. The major drawbacks may be 
identified as ;— 

(a) Dearth of fund. 

(b) Lack of Technical know-how and 

(c) Shortage of personnel and absence of Orga¬ 
nisational set up. 

The above short comings are elaborated below. 

(a) Dearth of fund :—Because of the very tight fin¬ 
ancial position of the State it is becoming increasingly 
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(b) Lack of Technical knmv-how ; A major bottle¬ 
neck in the development functions of the Notified 
Area Authorities is the lack of technical know-how. 
It is the experience so far that often due to this 
drawback the Authorities are facing genuine difficul¬ 
ties even though they are not lacking in initiative. 
The functions of the Notified Areas being primarily 
Urban Development and Municipal in nature, the 
services of well trained technical persons like Muni¬ 
cipal Engineer are essential who can help them in 
the preparation of Engineering schemes and their exe¬ 
cution, Co-ordination etc. This is an important basic 
infrastructure for proper development and operation 
of the Notified Areas. 

This aspect may be given due consideration equally by 
the State and Central Govt. This is becoming increas¬ 
ingly necessary because of the appreciation by the Cen¬ 
tral Govt, that Integrated Urban Development of 
small and medium towns needs greater attention. Fur¬ 
ther, the Tripura Town and Country Planning Act pro¬ 
vides for creation of local Planning Authorities. Once 
equipped with the basic infrastructure, these Noti¬ 
fied Area Authorities can function as Local Planning 
Authorities as well which may bring better results in 
Planning, Development and Planning control opera¬ 
tions. 

fc) Shortage of personnel and absence of Organisa- 
t'onal set up : Primarily due to shortage of fund all 
the Notified Areas are at present having hardly any 
staff of their own. There exists no organisational set 
up as such. Until this is created it is really very 
hard for these Authorities to achieve something out¬ 
standing. It is therefore very much necessary that 
immediate steps are taken for creation of at least the 
bare minimum posts towards the creation of the Orga¬ 
nisational set up for all the Notified areas. The atten¬ 
tion of the Central Government may be drawn for 
providing funds specifically for this purpose. 

6. PROBLEMS FACED BY THE SMALL TOWNS 

(a) Flood Problem 

Most of the Notified area towns are flood affected. 
Almost every vear there is flood and sometimes it is 
devastating. For rescue and relief operations there 
is heavy pressure on state’s exchequer. State Govern¬ 
ment provided embankments in most of the towns. 
As flood level sometimes goes higher than previous 
years, threats are still there. Moreover the embank¬ 
ments are kutcha embankments and heavy flood may 
damage the embankments any time which means a 
massacre within very short time. Therefore the exist¬ 
ing embankments in some towns require to be streng¬ 
thened by use of stone, concrete etc. In some towns 
the levels of approach roads to the town require to 
be made higher for maintaining easy and quick con¬ 
nection with outside so that flow of essential com¬ 
modities during monsoon remains undisturbed. All 
these involve huge financial implications which the 
state’s limited resource cannot meet. 

(b) Drainage 

Drainage is an acute problem in most of the towns. 
Due to haphazard growth of the towns, proper drain¬ 


age system is not there. Existing drainage facilities 
are mostly inadequate to clear water logging during 
monsoon. Kutcha drains which are source of unhy- 
genic conditions out-number pucca drains in many 
of the towns. Adequate number of well maintained 
pucca drains are essential in the entire areas of the 
towns. Comprehensive drainage schemes are to be 
prepared for each town to solve one of the most 
acute problems of the Notified Areas. Huge amount 
of fund are required for implementing these schemes. 

(c) Sanitation 

There is neither any proper sewerage system nor 
scavenger service in the town. The methods of dis¬ 
posal of night soil are septic tank system and pit 
system/Bore hole type through natural process. 
Number of water-seal sanitary latrines in the towns 
are much less compared to insanitary kutcha type of 
latrines. Of all the kutcha type of latrines the night 
soil is disposed through natural process. These kutcha 
Bore Hole/pit latrines are unhygenic and the general 
outlook is slowly changing in favour of replacement 
of the same. The general mass needs to be educated 
to raise the standard of public health of the towns 
and incentives require to be given for construction of 
domestic sanitary latrines and for conversion of 
kutcha type of latrines into sanitary ones. 

(d) Water supply 

The present water supply in the notified area town is 
highly inadequate and protected supply is mostly 
available only from roadside taps. Moreover the 
entire town areas are yet to be covered under pro¬ 
tected supply in many cases. Residential connections 
are inadequate and that too mainly in government 
buildings and quarters. Augmentation of urban water 
supply in the Notified area towns should get top 
priority for meeting the present and future require¬ 
ments. Master plan for augmentation of water supply 
in each of these towns is essential for early imple¬ 
mentation. This will involve huge financial implica¬ 
tions. 

(e) Housing 

The housing conditions in the Notified area towns 
give a clear picture of the socio-economic conditions 
of the people. A vast majority of the residential 
houses are kutcha. The remaining are mostly semi¬ 
permanent and the rest are permanent pucca struc¬ 
tures. The kutcha houses are characterised by walls 
of grass, leaves reeds or bamboos, mud or wood com¬ 
bined with roofs of grass, leaves, reeds bamboo, 
thatch, mud or wood. The high incidence of kutcha 
houses in the towns of Tripura, using the above 
type of materials for the constructions of houses is 
based largely on the tradition of the people. These 
are, in fact, directly linked up with the socio-economic 
conditions of the people. The various factors that 
are usually responsible for the usage of the chief 
materials of constructions also include availability of 
local materials, climate. Rainfall, soil, geology etc. 
The houses of semi-permanent nature v/hich are 
charactrised by walls of bamboo, mud unburnt bricks 
or wood combined with roofs of tiles, corrugated 
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iron, asbestoes etc, are built mostly by lower middle 
income group of people. TTie residential houses of 
pucca or permanent nature are built by well off peo¬ 
ple who can afford to use R.C.C. roofs and walls 
of burnt bricks. Due to overall poor stnictural con¬ 
ditions of residential houses the situation is worst in 
congested slum like areas in poverty pockets where 
people of economically weaker section live in hut¬ 
ments in unhygienic conditions having inadequate 
civic amenities. Schemes for Improvement of such 
existing area should get due attention. Schemes are 
required to be drawn for this purpose. There is also 
shortage of housing in most of the towns. To remove 
this problem immediate housing plan for people of 
different strata of society requires to be taken up. 

Availabihty of land poses serious problems in taking 
up housing schemes. The cost ceiling oi EWS and 
LIG houses is quite low as per HUDCO norms com¬ 
pared to the cost of materials. There is also diffi¬ 
culty in making the cost higher as in such cases the 
houses may be out of reach of most of the families. 
It is, therefore, for consideration if it is possible to 
provide land free of cost or at a nominal cost espe¬ 
cially for EWS and LIG houses. Further, construc¬ 
tion subsidy is considered essential for EWS houses. 

The local building materials are bamboo, thatch 
(sungrass), bricks, jhama chips, clay tiles, locally 
available timber etc. Stone chips are not available 
in sufficient quantities and as such cost is very high. 
Jhama chips are used extensively for different types 
of pucca structures. The quality of brick is quite 
good in the state but availability is not adequate. 
Bricks are manufactured mostly under the private 
sector. The Tripura small Industries Corporation 
and few co-operative societies arc also manufacturing 
bricks. One semi-mechanised brick plant has been 
set up recently by Tripura Small Industries Corpora¬ 
tion. For roofing GCI sheet is generally used in 
better type of constructions. In majority of houses 
in the state sunnrass and bamboo single roofing are 
used the life of which is very low. These are also 
subject to high fire hazards. A substitute of GCI 
sheet could be clay tiles. At present the tile manu¬ 
facturing units are in the tiny sector without proper 
quality control. With proper quality control and 
better manufacturing process the tiles have potential 
to become a cheaper substitute for GCI sheets. For 
improving supply of bricks it is considered essential 
to have more brick manufacturing units under public 
and co-operative sectors. 

If central assistance is available towards transport 
subsidy on the basic construction materials, a scheme 
may be formulated to open Materials B:mk at the 
sub-divisional headquarters especiallv for cement. 
M.S. rods, GCI sheets and coal. Such a scheme 
would act as a catalyst for rapid growth and urbani¬ 
sation. 

For providing durable shelter to the households be¬ 
longing mostly to ST/SC communities and families 
below poverty line it is essential to take up a massive 
housing programme. Which may be achieved by a 
series of measures. Government land may be ear¬ 
marked in and around the towns, the beneficiaries 


may be identified to sit up co-operative societies, 
loans may be given to these societies for house cons¬ 
tructions, developed lapd free of cost may also be 
given, 

(f) Economic activities and Unemployment 

Almost 80% of the State’s population is below poverty 
line. In urban areas the picture is slightly improved. 
Unless there is effective plan to raise the population 
above poverty line, other development will have no 
meaning. As in other parts of the country the un¬ 
employment problem is very much acute in these 
towns. The number df unemployed will go on in¬ 
creasing as the flow of population now-a-days is from 
rural areas to urban areas for employment and better 
living. But the employment avenues in private sec¬ 
tors do not deserve mention. Services, business, 
commerce and agricultural activities are the major 
occupation of the town population. The government 
is the main source of jobs. During past few years 
a sizable number of unemployed have been given em¬ 
ployment by the government. But with the limited 
resource state government is not in a position provide 
employment to all. To cope up with the situation 
there is urgent need to create employment opportu¬ 
nities in private sectors, mainly industrial sector. 
There are plenty of forest and agricultural resources 
in the state. The resouiices will have to be profitably 
exploited for industrial purposes and there will be no 
dearth of market for me finished products. Forest 
based industries have good prospects in Tripura. As 
agriculture forms the most important sector of Tri¬ 
pura’s economy there are bright prospect of Agro 
based industries. Tripura’s pineapple and oranges 
are known for their quality and taste. While there 
are already few pineapple processing units in the state 
there exists definite scope to establish more units. 
Jack fruit which grows in abundance in Tripura has 
not been commercially exploited so far. Not only 
juice extraction but jackfruit wine is also a big possi¬ 
bility. Some demand based industries, which have 
broad possibilities in the state have been identified 
on the basis of survey conducted by department of 
Industries, Tripura and various other professional 
agencies. 

The Government of India has already declared that 
all the districts of Tripura along with some other 
districts in the country are industrially backward and 
therefore incentives and special central fund will be 
made available to promote industrial growth in those 
areas. This is a welcome decision for Tripura. As 
the unemployment problem in the state is very acute 
creation of more employment opportunities in the 
state is much felt. Hence projection on establish¬ 
ment of one more Jute Mill, one paper Mill and gas- 
based industries is to be made to create more em¬ 
ployment opportunities. 

(g) Transport and Communication 

A basic problem of most of the urban areas is the 
communication with the outside world, the state capi¬ 
tal and with the other sub-divisional Headquarters of 
the state. Road communication is the only means 
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of transportation for people and their essential com¬ 
modities. Conditions of regional roads will have to 
be improved. New routes will also have to be built. 
The communication within the urban areas also need 
immediate attention. Development of transport ter¬ 
minals, Improvement and widening of existing roads, 
construction of new roads are to be taken up on 
priority basis to built the basic physical infrastructure 
of an urban area. 


7. GENERAL CONCLUSION 

It may not be possible to solve aU the problems of 
all urban areas within a very short time. Therefore, 
a general policy has to be evolved in fixing field of 
priorities. The capital town should receive top-most 
priorities in matters relating to the development and 
improvement of the existing civic ameneties, traffic 
and transportation schemes for removing present 
problems, strengthening the urban Infrastructure by 
implementing schemes of augmentation of driking 
water supply. Sewerage and Drainage, and Solid waste 
management. Urban Housing is also to be given 
priority for providing housing facilities for the urban 
poor. 

In other towns all the problems cannot be solved 
simultaneously for obvious reasons. Priority has to 
be attached to the improvement of slum ateas and 
to improve the living conditions of slum dwellers. 
The problems of urban poor should receive the maxi¬ 


mum attention. Present tendency shows that people 
come and settle in state capital from other sub-divi¬ 
sional towns and rural areas for better amenities and 
livelihood. If basic amenities and means of liveli¬ 
hood can be made available in the Notified area 
towns, migration to the state capital will be much 
less. To sum up, communication particularly road 
communication with outside areas, communication 
within the urban areas will have to be improved, 
avenues for employment of educated, half educated, 
illiterate unemployed will have be widened by way 
of setting up Industry etc. and by taking up suitable 
self-employment schemes, housing schemes for setting 
up organised housing colonies for people of different 
strata of life will be required. Flood protection mea¬ 
sures will have to be strengthened. Drinking water 
supply and Electric supply will have to be improved, 
adequate Drainage system to be developed and suit¬ 
able schemes for beautification of town and for im¬ 
provement of cultural sphere will have to be drawn 
up. 

Notified Area Authorities are not equipped with the 
required infrastructure and therefore not in a position 
to shoulder these resposibilities. It is also difficult 
for the state government with its limited resources to 
come forward to aid all these requirements. 

It is hoped that an integrated policy of urbanisation 
at national level will be adopted which will meet the 
demand of the present situation and create healthy 
urbanisation. 
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UTTAR PRADESH 

MEMORANDUM TO THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON URBANISATION 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 

March 1986 


INTRODUCTION 

There is clearly a growing realisation at all levels 
about the most appropriate and rational approach to 
the challenge posed by rapid urbanisation. Accelerated 
economic change coupled with rapid urban growth 
have excerbated shortages in housing, public services 
and employment to such an extent that urgent steps 
are needed to control and guide future urban develop¬ 
ments in a balanced way. The mounting urban 
problems are a sequel to a massive population shift 
that has been taking place from the rur^ areas in 
search of employment and facilities. The task of 
accommodating this unprecedented increase in the 
number of urban dwellers and improving their living 
standards poses a major challenge not only for urban 
development but also for national development in 
general. 


DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS OF URBANISATION 
IN UTTAR PRADESH : 

2. The 1981 census indicated that Uttar Pradesh, the 
largest pop^ated State in India had a population of 
110.86 million. Its population has grown from 48.63 


million in 1901 to 1110.86 million by 1981. The 
annual growth rate of population over the preceding 
decade was 2.30% as compared to the all India growth 
rate of 2.24% during the same period. In a similar 
way, the urban population in the State grew from 
5.39 million in 1901 to 19.90 million by 1981. The 
increase in the percentage of urban population during 
the decade ending in 1981 has been from 14.02% 
to 18.01%. The annual rate of growth of urban 
population over the preceding decade was 4.9% as 
compared to the all India growth rate of 3.85% per 
annum. There were a total of 659 urban areas in the 
State (including 26 urban agglomerations) in 1981 
as compared to 293 urban areas (including 22 agglo¬ 
merations) in 1971. I'hus there was an increase of 
124.9% in the number of urban settlements during 
1971-81. 

3. With an increasing rate of population growth a 
greater mobility has been noticed in the urban areas 
absorbing a large proportion of population increase. 
Nearly 51.4% of the total urban population in the 
state was covered by 310 class-I cities in the State in 
1981 in comparison to 57.1% held by 22 urban 
class-I cities in 1971. T^able below shows the distribu¬ 
tion of urban population in the state for 1971 and 
and 1981 by size class of towns : 


TABLE 1 

distribution of population by size class of towns 


Size Class of town 

% Distribution of Population 

No. of Towns 



1971 

1981 

1911 

1981 

Class-I (1 lac and above) , 

57.06 

51.39 

22 

30 

Class-II (50000—99999) 

10.83 

12.43 

20 

36 

Class-Ill (20000—49999) 

16.70 

12.64 

67 

86 

Class-IV (10000—19999) 

10.44 

13.40 

91 

194 

Class-V (5000—9999) 

4.74 

8.70 

8C 

232 

Class-VI (below 5000) 

. 0.23 

1 .44 

13 

81 

Total 

100 .00 

100. 00 

293 

659 

25—464NCU/89 
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4. The State has been divided into five Economic 
Regions viz. Western Central, Eastern, Bundelkhand 
and Hill About 46.9% of the urban population of 
the State was contained by the Western Region 
followed by 22.4% in the Eastern Region and 
20.8% in the Central Region. Of the 30 class I 
cities in the State, 19 cities were located in the 
Western Region, 7 cities in the Eastern Region, 2 
cities (the only metropolitan cities) in the Central 
Region and 1 each in the Bundelkhand and Hill 
regions. Spatially there was one urban centre per 
252 sq. Km. of geographical area in the Western 
region followed by one urban centre per 417 sq. Km., 
477 sq. Km. and 566 sq. Km. for the Central, Eastern, 
Hill and Bundelkhand regions respectively. 

5. Given continuing expansion trends in population, 
the State is anticipated to have an urban population 
of 25.44 million (20.05% of total state population) 
in 1986, 32.42 million (23.34% of State population) 
in 1991 and 52.6 million (30.2% of State Popula¬ 
tion) by 2001. During 1981—1991 an equivalent of 
44.75% of State population growth is anticipated to 
take place in the urban areas. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UTTAR 
PRADESH : 

6. The economy of the State is largely based on 
agriculture. The primary sector accounted for 50.8% 
of State income followed by 18.9% under secondary 
sector during 1980-81, Primary sector accounted for 
78% of the total working force as per 1971 census 
with 14% in tertiary sector «nd about 8% in secon¬ 
dary activities. In the urban areas these percentages 
vyere roughly 10.56%, 60.97% and 28.47% respec¬ 
tively. The total number of main workers in the 
State urban areas increased roughly by 5 million dur¬ 
ing 1971-81. During 1970-82 the industrial produc¬ 
tion index (base 1970-71=100) has risen to 204. 
-^ analysis of the sectoral growth rates between 
1960-80 show that the overall growth rates in the 
sectors were 2.7% for the State as compared to 
3,4% of all India as shown in table No. 2. 

table 2 

sector wise average annual growth rates 

OF NET DOMESTIC PRODUCTS, 1960-61 TO 1980-81 


Sector 


Annual Growth 

rate 



U.P. 

India 

1, Primary 


1 .8 

3 .9 

2, Secondary 


5.7 

4.5 

3. Tertiary 


3.2 

5.2 

Total 


2.7 

3.4 


7. While the State economy has for many decades 
lagged behind the growth of the rest of India, in recent 
years it increased at a slightly faster rate. For 


example, in the V Plan period from 1974-75 to 1978-79 
it was 5.7% p.a. (compared to national average of 
5.2% p.a.) and the target for the Sixth Plan was 
6.0% p.a. (compared to national average of 5.2% 
p.a.). This relative lag in economic development was 
not attributable to poor agriculture or to industrial 
sector performance. It was mainly as a result of 
poor performance in service sectors which are pre¬ 
dominantly urban in their location and characteristics, 
such as storage, communications, banking, public 
administration, transport and other services. More¬ 
over these sectors have continued to lag behind. But 
in most recent times some of the industrial sectors 
which are also urban in location have shown remark¬ 
able growth and this has accounted for the raising 
of overall State growth rate to about the national 
average. These rapidly growth sectors include chemi¬ 
cals, machinery, transport equipment, non-metallic 
products and miscellaneous manufacturing. 

8. The contribution of agricultural sector which 
declined from 60,2% to 59.8% during 1960-80 is 
likely to decline further during the Seventh Five Year 
Plan period and followed by a steady increase in the 
contribution of manufacturing sector. It is anticipated 
that by 1989-90 the State income structure would 
constitute 47.8% from agricultural sector, 16.2% 
from secondary sector and 36% from tertiary sector. 

9. The Western region leads the others in most 
instance and may be regarded as the most economi¬ 
cally advanced of the five. The Central region falls 
behind the Western. The Eastern falls behind the 
Central. The Hills and Bundelkhand are the most 
depressed regions. The reasons for the superior 
economic position of Western U.P. are many, but 
they rely in large measure on the greater agricultural 
productivity of this area which has had two beneficial 
effects. First it has raised local incomes which in 
turn has led to growth in local manufacturing and 
service activities. Second, the greater agricultural 
production has led to developments of agro-industries 
in the region. Another significant advantage of 
Western U.P. is that for parts of the region in the 
west, proximity to Delhi and inclusion within the 
Delhi economy has led to industrialisation opportuni¬ 
ties not available elsewhere, 

10. The economic performance of the different regions 
of U.P. is reflected in the Population growth rates 
of the urban areas in the regions. There has been 
a general shift to urban areas in all regions. But 
over the decade 1971-81, the Western region has the 
fastest rate of growth in urban population at 5.1% 
p.a. (apart from Bundelkhand which was also faster, 
but from an extremely low economic base). 
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TABLE 3 

REGIONAL POPULATION AND LEVEL O F URBANISATION 


Region 


Total population 
(million) 

Urban Population 
(million) 

% of Urban Population 
to total Population 

Annual 
rate of 
Urban 
Growth 
1971—81 



1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

Hill 

. . 

3.82 

4.81 

0.56 

0.89 

14.7 

18.4 

4,68 

Western 


31.31 

39.35 

5.72 

9.33 

18.3 

22.8 

5.05 

Central 


15.74 

19.70 

2.74 

4,15 

17.4 

21.4 

4 41 

Eastern 


33.18 

41.58 

2.74 

4.45 

8 2 

10.7 

4.94 

Bundelkhand 


4.29 

5.44 

0.62 

1.08 

14.7 

19.9 

5.57 

Total 

. 

88 .34 

110.88 

12.38 

19.90 

14.02 

18.01 

4.90 


Source ; Census of India, 1981. 


11. The Western region also has more urban areas 
than the others. Taking class-I, II and III towns and 
cities together, which cover all those urban areas 
in excess of 20,000 population, the Western region 
contains only one of the five largest cities of U.P. 
namely Agra (population 0.77 m. in 1981). The 
other four are located in Central-Kanpur (population 
1.69 m.) and Lucknow (population 1.01 m.) and 
Eastern regions—Allahabad (population 0.64 ra.) 
and Varanasi (population 0.79 m.). Thus, the more 
sustained economic and urban growth of the Western 
region compared with the others has taken place in 
many towns and cities which are of medium size 
principally in the city size range of 50,000 to 2,00,0()0 
population where the absolute population growth in 
each case is less than in the five largest cities. Four 
of the five largest cities where the absolute growth 
rates are largest, are not located in this most economi¬ 
cally promising Western region. 

12. The less developed regions of U.P. do contain 
a few of these medium sized towns which are grow¬ 
ing. These are widely despersed and have special 
features which may account for their growth, for 
example, they act as transport centres, pilgrim places 
or have institutions such as colleges or public admi¬ 
nistration. Unlike most of the Western U.P. medium 
sized towns, their viability does not arise from the 
inherent economic advantages of the regions in which 
they are located. A basic assumption is that, by and 
large, supporting tertiary sector activities to serve the 
rural economy would be dominant in urban areas. 

PERSPECTIVES OF FUTURE URBANISATION 

13. The recent spurt in urbanization reflects a high 
rate of migration which is more than 1.5% per annum. 
Concurrently the fact that the proportion of population 
in class-I cities in 1981 has reduced as compared 
to 1971 suggests that urban growth has been rapid 
in small and medium towns too (population less than 
1 lakh). It is also evident that almost aU the econo¬ 
mic regions of the State have registered a rapid 
urban growth on account of major public investments 


in industry and increased agricultural production. It 
seems apparent that given demand for labour in urban 
areas, rural urban migration is likely to take place 
quite rapidly in both prosperous and lesser developed 
agricultural regions. 

14. It does not appear possible that the rapid rise 
in rural population through demographic growth can 
be fully absorbed in agricultural sector to ensure 
growth in agricultural production. The recent spurt 
in the State’s urbanisation is a reflection of major 
structural changes in the economy. If the moderately 
high growth rates in the claiss-I (above 1 lakh popula¬ 
tion) and class-11 (50,000—1,00,000 population) 
towns are indicative of these as regional nodes, the 
exceptionally high growth rates of class IV to class 
VI towns(below 20,000 population) are indicative of 
great structural changes in basic pattern of the eco¬ 
nomy, which is pushing rural people to urban areas 
and have created 366 new urban centres during 
1971-81. The indications are that with agricultural 
growth, as income increases subsequently and further 
productivity changes occur, the rate of urbanisation 
is expected to accelerate. The evidence particularly 
from the last decade, sugrests that both agricultural 
growth and relative lack of it are likely to contribute 
towards further urbanisation in the foreseeable future. 

15. The implications of this rate of change in urban 
population are very striking for the rise in urban 
labour force. The additions to urban labour force 
would keep increasing to m anticipated 2 to 3 milli on 
by 1996-2001. Despite a lower labour force parti¬ 
cipation rate, during the Seventh Five Year Plan 
(1985-90) itself, over 2.5 lakhs urban jobs may have 
to be created annually. This calls for special attention 
to the problems of urban employment in the next 
15 years. In the context of the agricultural sector’s 
basic response to new technology, therefore, the thrust 
should be on rapid expansion of non-agricultural 
employment assisted programmes through promotion 
of education and technmogical skills at urban and 
semi-urban nodes distributed over a regional or sub. 
regional level 
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16. In view of wide rural urban gaps as well as 
rapid spurt of urbanisation in general, it is apparent 
that efforts at regional diffusion of economic benefits 
must be built around urban-inspired models at 
regional or sub-regional levels. There is a need to 
identify regional economic and urban systems and the 
physical and investment plans dovetailed at the 
regional level and then fed into the State level plans. 
Recognition would, however, have to be given to the 
metropolitan centres, since such cities are not only 
wedded to their regions but they perform national level 
functions too. 

17. For long it has been anticipated that economic 
growth is dependent on the major investment on agri¬ 
culture, irrigation, power development, mining and 
manufacturing, transport and communication. The 
fact that urban development is as much an essential 
infrastructure as power or transport and communica¬ 
tions has not received due attention. Unless the invest¬ 
ments in the key sectors—like agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing are backed up with a build-up of 
adequate urban infrastructure in the form of market 
towns, service towns, transport nodes, warehousing etc, 
the investments may be unable to produce the neces¬ 
sary returns. 

NATURE OF URBAN GROWTH : 

18. The urban growth of U.P. is a consequence of 
rural-to-urban migration. Unfortunately, the 1981 
Census does not provide a statistical account of in- 
migration. The in-migration patterns have to be 
inferred from demographic changes. The most plau¬ 
sible in-migration hypothesis is that population is 
“pushed” from the rural areas by extremely poor 
living conditions and intense pressure on the land. 
The typical process might be for the male head of the 
household to travel to an urban area to seek employ¬ 
ment and, once settled, bringing the remainder of the 
family to join him. It seems evident from what little 
evidence there is that existing immigration patterns 
have an in-built and self-sustaining mechanism derived 
from this kind of socio-economic process of population 
movement. The implication of this process is that 
urban ^eas that have grown efficiently in the recent 
past will continue to do so. Occupations mainly in 
which the migrants get absorbed are petty retail trades, 
domestic services, peddaled transport servicing for 
carrying people, goods or anything and governmental 
administration. The almost daily proliferation of 
retail outlets, petty traders and road side vendors 
carrying on adhoc or free-lance trading to speak, 
occupies a disproportionately large proportion of 
population considering the low productivity attached 
to or accruing from such activities. Much of whole¬ 
sale trade on many edibles, fruit and vegetables is 
also similarly conducted requiring in addition to a 
variety of middle men, a large number of labourers 
for carting, loading and unloading, etc. The ease 
with which entry into such trading pursuits or in 
activities ancillary to these, is obtained is perhaps the 
first and the biggest cushion between uprooted migrants 
and the cities. The choice of urban area in which 
to settle by the first immigrant may have some regard 


to the economic opportunities in that town or city. 
But once installed, the population change consequent 
upon the initial immigration decision need not have 
regard to economic opportunities. The second type 
is that of turn-over migrations which involves influx 
of skilled workers in search of jobs in the organised 
sector ranging from administrative, banking, indus¬ 
trial etc. consequent upon better economic opportuni¬ 
ties from town to town and, therefore, subject to 
mobility. 

19. Another category of urban area growth^ derives 
from the essentially “new” urban area. This arises 
from two main factors. The first is where there _ is 
exploitation of some local economic endowment which 
leads to urban growth, the most notable example of 
which is at Shaktinagar in the south-east corner of 
the State bordering Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, In 
this remote area there is giant coal-field which, by the 
year 2000, may be producing considerable amount 
of coal per annum. The Government is planning a 
number of power stations and other industrial deve¬ 
lopments which require coal and/or electric power. 
The consequential urban growth will be substantial 
and should be properly planned for. The linkage 
between industrialisation and urbanisation becomes 
particularly relevant here to effectuate planned deve¬ 
lopment of settlements springing up due to industrial 
locations. Within the parameters of a rapid shift of 
an agricultural society to an industrial one, there are 
bound to be areas emerging with high physical urbani¬ 
sation but low social urbanisation. A significant part 
of the urbanisation process around such work centres 
really develops into a sort of subsistence form of 
urbanisation. Sporadic or seasonal unemployment at 
very low levels of productivity is the key element 
in such low-income areas and, in the creation and 
maintenance of poor housing and services, around 
industrial locations. 

20. The second instance of new urban growth derives 
from the State’s industrial location policies to place 
certain manufacturing enterprises in backward areas 
in order to create employment opportunities and help 
to arrest the immigration to the urban areas. This 
has been motivated by policy questions not only about 
how to cope up with the rising demand for services 
in major cities and capping city growth by channelis¬ 
ing future growth to other less concentrated areas of 
the State, but also by other .social and political goals 
like greater balance between regions, employment 
opportunities and question of political unity, etc. Strict 
economic efficiency may not be one of its objectives. 
The policy focus is based on the premise that manu¬ 
facturing activity is the driving force behind regional 
development and is in tune with a widely accepted 
theory that the development of certain manufacturing 
activity influences the development of other industries 
in a region and is followed by population growth and 
then by service sector activities. Thus spatial policies 
aimed ^ are based on the belief that influencing these 
activities away from large cities will have two benefi¬ 
cial effects viz., they will slow down the growth of 
large cities thus improving the quality of life there, 
and, they would also stimulate development in other 
areas of the State, creating a more equitable geogra¬ 
phical distribution of economic activities. It has 
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however been experienced that creating industriai 
potentialities in backward locations may result in high 
per job subsidy. It has been found from Rural 
Industrialization Project (RIP) programmes that 
locating capital intensive industries in such regions 
having no inherent economic advantages hare resulted 
in a sort of space islands having low linkages with 
the hinterland. Further although accurate datas are 
not available, whatever meagre evidence is there sug¬ 
gests that site attributes have played a large role in 
the decision of firms to locate or relocate. In view 
of low levels of economic development in general, 
urban agglomerations have played a crucial role in 
the choice of sites or entrepreneurships in view of 
availability of market, skilled labour, infrastructure 
and shorter commuting distances etc. 


URBAN PLANNING, ADMINISTRATION AND 
FINANCE 

21. Responsibility for planning and implementing 
most urban sector policies and programmes is at the 
State level. The Central Government however estab¬ 
lishes the broad principles, and also provides advice, 
loans and grants for various centrally sponsored hous¬ 
ing and urban development projects. In addition, the 
Housing i\nd Urban Development Corporation—an 
autonomous body created at the Centre also provides 
financial assistance to local level agencies for specific 
types of urban projects. 

22. Much of the investments in urban areas are being 
dealt under dillerent departments having fragmented 
responsibilities and in a majority of cases are being 
done under sectoral priorities assigned to them for 
difl'erent implementing agencies. Th^e sources of funds 
for various investing agencies are different such as 
local tax resources for local authorities, State Plan 
allocations for government departments, plan alloca¬ 
tions and institutional finances raised by the functional 
quasi-government agencies, and central resources for 
central government departments. This multiplicity of 
sources of funds makes effective allocation of all 
available resources for a given area difficult to 
achieve. 

23. Resource allocation for State agencies is largely 
done in the five year cycle of State Plan formulation. 
However, actual investments in a given area are based 
on the annual budget followed by the individual agency. 
Although resource allocation takes place in a five year 
cycle (with a short term annual budget sub-set), 
investment in most infrastructure projects requires 
long gestation period. The project formulation itself 
is a time consuming activity to which the actual 
investment are required to be related. In most circum¬ 
stances there is no single agency at the local level 
which could project the demand for infrastructure 
needs, translate it into resource requirements, and set 
up priorities within the local context. 

24. State Government development expenditure in the 
“Urban Development” sector is included mainly in 
the budget of the State Housing and Uiban Develop¬ 
ment Department. The Department allocate funds 
from the State and Central Government sources for 


various urban development schemes to State and Local 
level agencies. Under its administrative control 
responsibility for urban planning, administration and 
finance is shared by a number of agencies viz., the 
Municipal Corporations, the Municipal Board, Town 
Area Committee, Notified Area Committees, the Jal 
Nigam and the Jal Sansihans, the Directorate of Local 
Bodies, the Directorate of Urban Land Ceiling, the 
Town and Country Planning Department, the Develop¬ 
ment Authorities, the U.P. Housing and Development 
Board, and the Prescribed Authorities for Regulated 
Areas. Coordination among all these agencies is 
ensured by the State Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment Department, whieh oversees municipal budgets 
and stafimg and controils urban development pro¬ 
grammes of the diflerem concerned agencies. 

25. The responsibilities tor maintenance and operation 
of urban services mainliy rest with the local bodies, 
i.e., the Municipal Corporations and the Municipal 
Boards. Although the quality and nature of services 
provided by the municipal bodies vary from city to 
city, the level of services have been affected by lack 
of finances. Municipal revenues depend heavily on 
the octroi tax, property tax and revenue grants from 
the State which are utillised for maintenance of local 
services. Revenues generally fall short of providing 
adequate urban servees. In most cities cost of 
producing water is not adequately met. Improve¬ 
ments in services are therefore, desirable for achieving 
higher standards of existing services through improved 
management. So also Housing and Development 
Board and various Development Authorities need to 
improve in operation, accounting and management 
system. 

MECHANISMS OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT ; 

26. At present there has been very little by way of 
an explicit urban policy at the State level. A major 
scheme has been the preparation of master plans for 
a number of large cities, but these have largely re¬ 
mained ineffective because of the lack of linkages 
in the preparation of these plans with investment 
planning at the city or State levels. The main inter¬ 
ventions have been ir. metropolitan cities and State 
capital projects, and under slum improvement schemes. 
In these cases investments have been made either 
in I'esponse to major service deficits which could no 
longer be ignored or in accordance with State level 
priorities of developments investments have been made 
ill the provisions of relatively high level of infra* 
structure. Other investments of a high standard have 
been made in the estaiblishment of new townships for 
large public sector enterprises. 

27. More recently frorn September, 1979, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have launched the scheme of Integrated 
Development of Small and Medium Towns (IDSMT) 
for ihe towns having 1 lac population and below 
as per 1971 census under which 26 towns in the 
State are under implementation. The objective is to 
increase the rate of growth of small and medium 
towns so as to enable them to act as growth and 
service centres for the rural hinterland and to reduce 
the rate of migration to the metropolitan cities. The 
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scheme envisages increased investments on the provi¬ 
sion of infrastructure and other essential facilities. 
The scheme provides central loan assistance for 
selected items of development to the State Govern¬ 
ments and Union Territories on a matching basis 
so as to serve the integrated development of selected 
small and medium towns during the plan period. The 
loan assistance is subjected to a maximum of Rs. 100 
lacs per town with shares of Central, State and Local 
body to the tune of 40, 40 and 20 respectively, 

28. The components eligible for central assistance on 
matching basis are land acquisition and development 
(including development of Sites and Services with or 
without core housing). Traffic and Transportation, to 
sub-serve the shelter and employment projects includ¬ 
ing construction of roads and improvement/upgradation 
of existing roads; development of mandis/markets, 
industrial estates, service and processing facilities for 
the benefit of agricultural and rural development in 
the hinterland. Later on a component of low-cost 
sanitation has also been made eligible for central 
assistance under normal terms and conditions of State 
scheme of low-cost sanitation. The selected compo¬ 
nents for which funds are to be found from the State 
Plans are slum improvement/upgradation, urban 
renewal and small scale employment generation acti¬ 
vity, low cost scheme of water supply, sewerage, 
drainage and sanitation; preventive medical facilities 
and health care; parks and pay grounds and assistance 
for the purpose of making modifications, wherever 
necessary, in city masters plans to permit mixed land 
uses. 

29. The urban development sector of the State consists 
principally of towns and regional planning (preparation 
part only), certain remuneratives (shops) and non- 
remunerative schemes, environmental improvement 
of slums scheme, the IDSMT, the Kanpur Urban 
Development Project (KUDP) and National Capital 
Region (U.P. Sub region). In the IDSMT which is 
centrally sponsored scheme emphasis is more on resi¬ 
dential and commercial schemes and to certain extent 
on road scheme. In the KUDP, which is a World 
Bank assisted project, an integrated approach has been 
adopted covering mainly the component of sites and 
services, slum upgrading envii'onraental sanitation and 
technical assistance and training component. Much 
of the investments in urban housing like ; EWS, 
LIG, MIG and HIG, etc., are covered by the State 
sector plan head "Urban housing” under the Housing 
Department. Works in the field of water supply and 
sewerage for the IDSMT schemes and also in the 
KUDP scheme are largely in the State sector and 
implemented by the U.P. Jal Nigam. For the sector 
a different head has been provided in the State Plan 
under “Urban water supply” and “Urban Sanitation”. 
Urban health and medical facilities and urban trans¬ 
port is largely met under the broad State sector of 
“Medical and Public Health” and “Transport and 
Communication” under different departments. Under 
the latter bus transport is dealt by the U.P.S.R.T.C. 
at the State level. For both the sectors of “Medical 
Health Facilities and Transport” no separate head 
is allocated for urban areas. In a similar way all 
industrial developments are undertaken by the 
department of Industry. 


STATVS OF URBAN SERVICES AND SHELTER : 
A. PHYSICAL 
Land : 

30. There has been no major constraints to urban 
expansion in most of the urban areas of the State. 
However, land availability for development purposes 
has been faced with numerous problems. For public 
authorities, acquisition of land has been usually time 
consuming often blocked in litigations over awards. 
Thus despite access to land prices as determined under 
the provision of Land Acquisition Act, 1894, the pubhc 
authorities are unable to acquire land at a price which 
would allow the development of even minimally ser¬ 
viced sites at costs affordable by the urban poor. They 
are also unable to adopt a continuous process of land 
acquisition and disposition on a scale which matches 
the needs of households quantitatively. For example 
the U.P. Housing and Development Board (since its 
inception in 1965) and the 14 Development Authori¬ 
ties in a combined way could acquire roughly 13,180 
hectares of land and develop about 6,850 hectare of 
land in the whole of the State till 31-12-1985, 

31. The major problem of urban land policy has been 
a serious imblance in the supply of and demand 
for serviced land. Promoting flexibility in land-use 
in response to changes resulting from a growing city 
is recognised as an important step in the State’s urban 
development efforts. Accessibility within the town 
has been affected greatly by unimaginative allocation 
of use and holding of parcels of land by private 
bodies to uses not at its optimum level and by lack 
of appropriate package of credit services for delivering 
land to the poor. The State Government have enacted 
legislation to support planned development of urban 
areas through the U.P. Urban Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Act, 1973. Besides special legislation have been 
enacted and enforced with varying degree of success 
to control land development operations on the periphery 
of city limits. However, beyond limited concern for 
acquisition of land for public purposes supplemented 
in certain cases by betterment levy of development 
charge, substantive aspects of land policy do not yet 
form a part of the State town planning legislations. 
As it turns out, the main thrust of policy action in 
the urban situation has come to be focussed on laud 
acquisition, development and disposal, supplemented 
in various instances by land use controls and regula¬ 
tions. In the absence of any systematic investigations 
very little is known about equity or efficiency effects 
of these measures or for that matter use of land as 
a resource for development. The lack of adequate 
information about urban land—who owns it, how 
it is used, who should be paying taxes on it, is being 
increasingly recognised as a serious obstacle to social 
and economic development of the cities. It has 
created a number of problems from limiting a city’s 
ability to generate revenues, to constructing the urban 
land market and interfering with important development 
projects. Establishing a good up-to-date land record 
or cadastre is recognised as a fundamental necessity 
for managing future growth of cities, 

32. Urban services have been generally inadequate for 
the expanding urban population. Phenomenal growth 
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of urban population together with increasing capital 
and maintenance costs of providing infrastructure and 
services have resulted in deterioration of such services 
particularly in large cities. The problem is aggravated 
by the inequitable distribution of such services among 
different segments of population and area. 

WATER SUPPLY : 

33. Most cities or towns have inadequate levels of 
water supply in terais of limited hours of supply along- 
with low pressures. The supply hours vary from 4 
to 16 hours depending upon availability of water 
and power. The average domestic water supply in 
the urban areas varies from 60 to 100 Ipcd. Consider¬ 
able areas in the urban centres still remain uncovered 
by water supply networks, and a large proportion of 
the urban population (about 40% to 50%) have to 
depend on public standposts and open wells which 
pose serious problems of pollution due to unsatisfactory 
levels of disposal systems of refuse and sullage as 
at present. It is estimated that on an average 30% 
to 35% of water supply is tost through wastage and 
leakage. 

34. Existing distribution networks are generally old, 
and even where augmentation works have been taken 
up, their extensions have been slow, to cope up with 
the general rise in population of cities leading to 
low pressure. The number of individual connections 
are relatively low. Even in larger cities individual 
metered connections are quite low averaging about 
35 —40% of households in the city, while the rest are 
unmetered coimections for which usually a tap rate is 
levied. Debt servicing has been quite severe for most 
of the water supply undertakings and the rising cost 
of production coupled with comparatively inadequate 
tariff has been a cause for financial deficits for most 
of the municipalities in the sector. 

SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE : 

35. Except for a few cities (population more than 
5 lakhs), most urban areas in the State have night- 
soil collection services for bucket latrines. Even in 
the big cities as above large parts remain imserved 
by a sewerage system. The collection services, how¬ 
ever, have inadequate coverage leading to unhygenic 
environmental conditions with risks of contamination 
to water supply. In the new colonies, the problems 
of sewerage disposal is being addressed to some extent 
by the construction of individual soak pits and septic 
tanks. In some cases sewers in new colonies have 
been laid leading to communal septic tanks. The 
various surface water drains generally carry both 
sullage and rainwater which have their outfall either 
to a river or a major watercourse (nala). 

36. The municipalities are mainly responsible for 
sewerage and drainage operation and maintenance of 
sewerage services. Comprehensive schemes to collect 
and dispose of human excreta are generally lacking 
in most urban centres. In large towns and cities 
night-soil is generally transported to a trenching ground 
wh^ere composting is done in combination with domes¬ 
tic refuse. Usually large open drains in the cities 


of towns serve the purpose of disposal foi a large 
propoition of the population. In the smaller urban 
centres refuse disposal is less organised with effluents 
and night-soil often ending in nalas or streams located 
nearby or on the periphery of the urban areas. Sewer¬ 
age systems, wherever they exist are, however, 
operating mostly at deficits, with fuel costs and debt 
servicing forming a significant part of maintenance 
and operation costs. 

37. Drainage outfalls are generally available within 
or near most cities or towns. However, except for a 
few areas in the city these are generally katcha and 
their capacities get seriously affected by accumulated 
soil and refuse, often creating overflowing conditions 
during the rainy season. Another cause for unsatisfac- 
flows are missing links and choking of drains. 

SOLID WASTE ; 

38. Refuse is usually dumped in the open or in bins 
constructed within road reserves. Newer Colonies 
however, have addressed to this problem by construct¬ 
ing bins at organised spaces. These are then transport¬ 
ed by trucks to dumping grounds. Except for a few 
cities, sanitary landfill system is not practiced, and, 
in most cases are dumped in an unsatisfactory manner. 
The daily collection services are also poor, covering 
mainly the major streets with a large share of refuses 
in the interiors remaining unattended for long and 
other periods. The responsibility for street sweeping, 
collection of household refuse and other solid wastes 
rests with the municipalities. However, the existing 
collection and cleaning services are rather disorganised 
and suffer from inadequate equipment to handle the 
total refuse as well as organised chain of depots for 
truck dumping. 

ROADS AND TRAFFIC : 

39. Except for large cities, most other urban centres 
are heavily dependent on one or two highways which 
account for their heavy intensity of use. This aspect 
is further accentuated by the generally high ownership 
of cycles and other slow vehicles which account for 
high density roadside development with narrow side 
streets. Traffic is heterogeneous in character with a 
great mixing of fast and slow vehicles which accounts 
for slow speed for all modes of transport. The 
effectvie road capacities become further limited by 
road encroachments, bad conditions of side walks, 
and undisciplined usage of road space. Proper traffic 
enforcement regulations also lack. Organised parking 
facilities are absent in most cases. There is no 
comprehensive schemes and allocations given to the 
road sector as a policy. These are generally guided 
by State government development funds and road 
grants given on yearly basis. These fall quite short of 
funds required for effective road constructions on 
improvement measures. The meagre allocations made 
to municipal agencies do not permit it to take up 
improvement works in a systematic manner. Because 
of historical growth of most of the large urban centres, 
there is a proportionate deficiency in circulation space 
at city level. Most large urban centres exhibit about 
to—12% of the urban space only towards circulation. 
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40. E.\ceptii)g for KAVAL* cities intra-city bus 
transport is totally absent in other towns. Requirements 
of intra-city transport is mostly met by cycle or pedell- 
ed rickshaws in the small towns and to some extent 
by para-transit system of tempos (3 wheeler shared 
taxis) and auto-rickshaws in Lucknow and Kanpur. 
Bus services often are hampered by factors such as lack 
of investment, limited capacity (especially during peak 
hours), costly operations, street congestion, and 
inadequately paved roads particularly in low-income 
neighbourhoods. The efficiency and financial viability 
of bus operations have been major areas of concern for 
the government which have to bear enoimous subsi¬ 
dies. 

41. The Municipal bodies are responsible for traffic 
engineering and management. However, because of 
paucity of funds and then general weak financail posi¬ 
tion, the road sector occupy low priority in their 
schemes of works. 

POWER AND STREET LIGHTING 

42. Power generation and distribution is done 
through the State Electricity Board. Street lighting and 
its management is mainly the responsibility of the muni¬ 
cipalities. Power supplies to most large cities, are 
generally satisfactory althou^ subject to frequent in¬ 
terruptions. Street lighting is generally poor because 
of inadequate management and coverage. 

SHELTER : 

43. Urban Housing has been not only a problem of 
scarcity, but also of land tenure and affordability. 
Government elforts in this direction has been through 
disbursement of liberal loans. Yet despite concentrat¬ 
ed efforts through various housing schemes, the public 
sector’s role in the total housing construction sector 
constituted only a small part. During 1971—81 out of 
12.77 lakhs new housing stock added, the public sec¬ 
tors contribution was roughly 89,000 i.e. only 7.0% 
from all sources. During the Sixth Five Plan period. 
(1980—8.5) the achievement of the public sector is 
estimated at 1.30 lakh houses from all sources against 
an anticipated requirement of 6.66 lakhs houses. 

44. At the current level of costs, most of the cities can 
be termed -as low income cities consistent with low- 
affordability of the people. Nearly 70% of the urban 
population in the State were in the monthly per capita 
expenditure group of upto Rs. 75 during 1973-74. 
About 45% of the urban population did not liave 
access to a safe water supply, 55% to electricity and 
27% to any latrine facilities. The housing problem 
is affected by low affordability of the people and 
scarcity of serviced land and shelter. There are also 
problems of land tenure. It is estimated that nearly 
30% of the State urban population is residing in 
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slums or slum like condition. In addition a signifi¬ 
cant percentage of the population is in densely popu¬ 
lated built-up areas whose concealed demands for 
appropriate housing is quite significant. The stand¬ 
ards norms and procedures in meeting adequately the 
needs of the Economically Weaker Sections and Low 
Income Groups in the urban areas need focus, in 
the scheme of future urban development. Experience 
in the field of social housing suggests that the cheap¬ 
est new housing, currently being produced is still 
not affordable by the poor. Even under reasonable 
repayment terms and a low interest rate of 10 per¬ 
cent, about one third of urban families still cannot 
afford the cheapest new housing. A minimum plot 
size of 40 Sqmt. after meeting all zoning and mini¬ 
mum standards require a monthly payment of roughly 
Rs. 60 excluding stamp duty and charge for indivi¬ 
dual connection. With these cost indices despite 
concentrated efforts made through various housing 
schemes a large segment of EWS population needs 
remain unfulfilled due to rising cost of dwelling mak¬ 
ing it unaffordable to them. 

45. On the other hand, private sector involvement 
in the land development process has been affected by 
legal measure. For instance, a major affect of the 
Land Ceiling Act has been, to direct the private sector 
away from investment in large scale land development 
programmes. Rent Control legislations have tended 
to make the rents frozen. Housing investment have 
therefore been curtailed and even constructed houses 
have been held off the market in expectation of high 
returns and for fear of tenant protection safeguards 
under the Act. Recently the State Government have 
extended the period of exemption under the Act from 
10 years to 20 years with a view to encourage cons¬ 
tructions in the private sector. There is also a need 
to provide for an institutional structure which permits 
easier investments in housing both in pyhsical and 
financial terms. Further appropriate lending institu¬ 
tions' should be established so as to ensure credit 
facilities to low income groups. Further the mate¬ 
rials programming of increased investments in hous¬ 
ing need to be worked out so that their availablity 
can be assured. 


B. FINANCIAL 

46. Funding Urban development has been a major 
concern for all city administrators. Despite growth 
in urban population, the abilities of cities to raise 
adequate revenue to cope up with demands for urban 
services have proportionally not increased, for pro¬ 
per maintenance and coverage of infrastructure ser¬ 
vices to cover new areas. This has created problems 
of assessments and recovery of charges and the weak 
internal management of cities have made the problems 
more severe. 
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47. Studies on eiglit major towns show that per 
capita tax realisation varies between Rs. 29/— Ra. 
62/-. Taxes generally form 50—56% with income 
from other receipts ranging between 10—15% on an 
average. Government revenue grants represent 
nearly 25% of total revenue receipts. The octroi 
has generally been the principal tax of the internally 
generated revenue accounting for nearly 40—47% of 
total revenue receipts (less grants) followed by 
general tax. However, both these sources have 
not been buoyont enough and their growth have 
generally been marginal. The resulting picture is 
more one of deficit and clearly depicts a fiscal gap 
which is due to the nature of tax sources which have 
tended to be inelastic. Capital finance for utilities 
and services, and building activities to create new 
assets is vested in other specific development agen¬ 
cies like Jal Nigam and the Development Authorities 
and Housing Board. Health services and education 
rely on substantial contribution from state sources and 
is met through Directorate of Medical Health and 
Education services. On the other hand, the ability 
of local bodies to administer and collect local taxes 
and charges have been, generally inadequate leading 
to a deterioration of municipal services. The financ¬ 
ing pattern shows that general local taxes are being 
deviated to subsidize utilities or fund transfers utilised 
to finance local services. Taxes and user charges 
generally fall short of covering general urban 
services, and user charges do not match with public 
utility spending. 

48. In practice, the fiscal arrangement of state local 
package is through plan funds for urban development 
which is spent through a variety of state agencies and 
then, when the assets are created, these are trans¬ 
ferred to the municipal authorities for maintenance. 
However the corresponding non-plan assistance for 
maintenance of these assets is inadequate. This has 
resulted in a maintenance gap for urban public ser¬ 
vices. 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT ISSUES 

49. Provision of appropriate physical and social in¬ 
frastructure is a matter of detailed planning to be 
done at the sectoral and city of town level. At pre- 
seiit a review of urban physical conditions and func¬ 
tions level deficiencies in land management, services 
and housing. Important aspect of urban planning 
and development like traffic and transportation, integ¬ 
rated urban services, solid waste management, have 
not received the desired co-relation and integration in 
the urban context. The financial position of the local 
bodies are generally weak. Although the municipal 
bodies^ have to carry out a large measure of mainten¬ 
ance activities, its financial resources are inadequate 
for taking up developmental and maintenance actipi- 
ties. One of the key issues in urban development, 
therefore, concerns improving urban management, 
finance, and resomue mobilisation through the streng¬ 
thening of key urban institutions in the urban areas 
particularly management and financing of service 
delivery. Another need would be to reduce the serious 
deficits in services through key investments in shelter 


water supply, samtatjon, drainage, solid waste man- 
^ement, maintenance and traffic & transportation. 

50. A large part of urban areas are occupied by 
low income groups. Many urban households have 
such low incomes that they oaiinot afford conventional 
services land or currendy produced conventional 
houses. There is a need, therefore, to adopt appro¬ 
priate and alternative technological choices in order 
to bring a shelter within the affordable limits of this 
low income group : While designing shelter program¬ 
mes for the poor, public agencies will need to give 
over-riding priorities to water, sanitation and garbage 
collection in low income areas. To encourage such 
technical innovations, what needs to be recognised is 
that self help housing and Sites and Services pro¬ 
grammes are viable alternative to solve the problem 
of shelter for the poor. In order to reach the benefits 
of social housing to the poor, there is a need for urban 
community development programmes as a means of 
delivering appropriate services to the poor and to in¬ 
volve them to ensure acceptance of the various plans 
and developing a participacing management system 
for serving the physical infirastructural improvements 
which have been installed. 

51. The problem of environmental sanitation parti¬ 
cularly in the area of solid wastes management has 
become so acute that it demands serious attention of 
city administration. The problems such as optimum 
deployment of manpower, timely collection, trans¬ 
portation and disposal of solid wastes are increasingly 
assuming complex dimensions with fast changing 
composition of urban activities. There is growing 
awareness of the hazards of environmental insanita¬ 
tion and pollution demanding in turn higher stand¬ 
ards of public services to faciicle them. The traditional 
engineering approach which in the past, paid inade¬ 
quate attention to the socio-economic implications are 
no longer acceptable to the urban inhabitants. The 
new challenges require the adoption of new manage¬ 
ment approaches, adoption of modern management 
techniques and constant efiiorts to improve them. 

52. In view of accelerated rate of urban growth, it 
has become necessary to provide transport support 
to serve efficiently the mobility of the urban people. 
City roads are characterised by poor road manage¬ 
ment regulations, ineffective road geometries and in¬ 
adequate control of sidewalks and parking. Adequate 
traffic engineering methods are also non-existent on 
city roads which are characterised by a high mixture 
of fast and slow vehicles. Therefore, there is a need 
to conceive of urban transport in the role of promot¬ 
ing urban patterns that are economically efficient and 
enhance standards of living In particular, there will 
be need to adopt measures specifically to (a) relieve 
congestion, (b) help and reorganise public transport, 
(c) build safety measures in traffic plans and (d) 
protect the environment by traffic management. 

53. In view of the situation in which the local bodies 
find themselves, a vigoromi multi-pronged attack is 
needed to reverse the trend and restore conditions of 
h^lthy growth. At the urban level, the concerned 
agencies must address the problems associated with 
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delivery of shelter and basic services, billing, collect 
tion and proper accounting. There is a need le 
establish the necessary institutional framework for 
channelising capital funds for the improvement of 
urban infrastructure. 

54. There is a need for separation between Revenue 
and Capital Accounts of the municipal budgets. 
Several potential benefits are foreseen. First, ii should 
assist the integration between municipal planning of 
urban infrastructure expansions and their funding 
from local and state sources. Second, the introduc¬ 
tion of capital budgeting should assist the develop¬ 
ment of institutional finance for urban infrastructme. 
Third it would improve the economic and accounting 
basis for the formulation and levying of user charges. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the widespread 
adoption of separate Revenue and Capital accounts 
could greatly enhance the financial discipline of local 
bodies. 

55. At present, creation of urban infrastructure is 
frequently unrelated to the capacity of municipalities 
to generate enough revenue to operate and maintain 
the newlissets. The establishment of separate ac¬ 
counts for capital and revenue can help in moving to 
a more rational system where capital creation is 
commensurate with the income necessary to operate 
and maintain the investments. Furthermore, the 
institution of the capitabrevenue account dichotemy 
should also help in developing a system of devolving 
funds based on need, revenue capacity and per¬ 
formance. 

56. Traditional approaches in the planning and 
management of urban development have been found 
inadequate for the complex tasks of urban planning 
and development. The need for formulation 
of planning and development framework to 
view the project management related to 
urban development as an integrated sys¬ 
tem of activities, preparation, feasibility analysis, 
design, appraisal, approval, organisation, operation, 
control, evaluation and loliow-up requiring perfor¬ 
mance of skilled managerial functions is being increas¬ 
ingly felt. Sufficient literature on methods of economic 
and financial analysis, network planning and work 
scheduling are no doubt available but much less has 
been written to expand the knowledge and skills of 
professionals and administrators in project organising, 
resource mobilization, decision making, problem solv¬ 
ing, coordination and institution building, selection 
and training of project staff and technical assistance 
personnel, indentification and utilization of a wide 
range of non-economic resources which needs to be 
given due attention. 

57. In general, the approach to urban development 
efforts need to be developed having the following 
objectives :— 

(a) to develop new policies and approaches in 
the management of the urban sector and 
specifically the provision of services; 

(b) to work out solutions to the urban poor 
who constitute the majority of the urban 
population; 


(c) to develop ‘urban’ approaches which links 
shelter, infrastructure, transport, employ¬ 
ment, and social services, thereby improv¬ 
ing tlie efficiency of urban investment on 
a city-wide basis; 

(d) to reduce the financial burden for urban 
development on the public sector and to 
shift it towards the private sector and the 
urban population itself. 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE URBAN CRISIS— 
AN AESTHETIC AND CULTURAL APPROACH 

58. The urban planners of today in the country are 
faced with in aspects—the city beautiful vs. the city 
efficient. Principally both the aspects are related in 
a varying degree with the urban form. If the urban 
form to-day has to assume a new scale, it is not mere¬ 
ly to create shining and competitive new civic centres 
or to clear up a chaotic land scape. It is because 
city life itself is assuming a new scale-one which if 
not ordered, and if not designed are apt to reduce peo¬ 
ple to a state of insignificance. Some of our cities 
as we know them are facing crisis of scale, compound¬ 
ed by human, as. well as physical, neglect and decay. 
There is the decay of the time honoured centres with 
open land vanishing. Expansion is .eroding the pre¬ 
cious value of community with neighbours and com¬ 
munion with nature. 

59. Many of the development plans prepared do 
not accomplish the three dimensional orderly growth 
of urban c.eatres in a long tenn perspective. Even if 
some of them have such plans they lack the power 
to enforce the unified three dimentional growth of the 
urban centres. Left to private hands we lack archi¬ 
tects and urban designers in sufficient numbers to plan 
and design human space to fulfil aspiration and hopes 
of the people. Many architects have opined that 
urban design today suffers from a lack of controlling 
image of sufficient order and beauty. Cities of the 
past had relied greatly on town elements to unify 
growth of areas around them e.g. the palace, the fort, 
the dock towers, the temples with their bazars, the 
river front etc. Constructions in private residential 
parts were required to conform to this controlling 
image to which the people were both aesthetically and 
culturally involved. With the breaking of the pedestrian 
scale, this vital controlling mechanism as an e.xpression 
of the people’s aspiration and cultural involvement 
have been lacking and instead individual designers 
have been too willing to substitute their own percep¬ 
tions for information. Thus there has been a neglect 
of the programming phase of the architecture of the 
city. 

60. The city is a giant construction presenting pro¬ 
blems of scale, mass, space, circulation etc. Urban 
design is a joint understanding of all those involved 
in urban development. There is thus a potential need 
for integration of social and behayioural sciences with 
architecture. As an expression of these behavioural 
sciences, spatial treatment activities portraying the 
democratic and cultural urges of the poor needs to be 
treated as a total design. Delhi’s complex of India 
Gate and its lawns leading to the seat of administra¬ 
tion and the house representatives reflect a symbolic 
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image oi a nauon's urges. Such seats ot religious or 
cultural importance, assembly halls or community cen¬ 
tres, markets or commercial complexes, apart from 
historical spaces need to be spatially treated as a total 
design of aesthetics. There have been far too much 
distortions in these areas through vehicular intrusions, 
lack of pedestrian plazas and noise pollution. There 
are needs in these areas for achieving correct rnassing, 
unity in processes of open spaces and vertical/hori¬ 
zontal separation of people and vehicles to achieve a 
visual unity of the surrounding landmarks in the urban 
form. 

SOME POLICY DlREClTONS OF I-UTURE 
URBANISATION 

61. As discussed in the preceeding paragraphs, the 
growing emphases on the systemetic organisation and 
management of positive urban development policies 
need to take into account the following;— 

1. The key fact that must be faced is that urbani¬ 
sation is going to occupy space in the foreseeable 
future. Hence policies have to be so designed that 
the continued needs of urbanisation has to be rnet. 
Recognising the fact that agriculture and rural deve¬ 
lopment will and should contmue to command prio¬ 
rity in piamiing, the size of the urban population is 
such that it can no longer be felt to ad-hoc responses. 

2. The need for more positive urban development 
approaches based on a better understanding of the 
inter-relationship between rural and urban develop¬ 
ment, and, on the formulation of policies and promot¬ 
ing the economic development of towns and cities, of 
stimulating their employment potential, and of dealing 
much more vigorously with the inescapable “facts 
of life” of continued urban population growth need 
to be recognised^ urgently. The policy should be di¬ 
rected in relation to the scale of problems involved in 
supporting and reinforcing the positive investment 
oriented views of urban development as the basis for 
effective overall development policies and programmes. 

3. It is recognit;ed that the urban centres as a whole 
provide substantial proportion of the total employment 
in the country and contribute a significant part in gross 
domestic product—but in terms of urban infrastructure 
investments essential to further economic development, 
these have received less than 3% of the total plan 
outlays over the past. In the context of rapid urbani¬ 
sation, the total urban population of the State is ex¬ 
pected to reach 52.6 million by the turn of century 
i.e. in just another 15 years the proportion of urban 
population would increase from 18.01% of total State 
population in 1981 to about 30.2% by 2001. 

4. Given the scale of size of U.P. with its marked 
regional diversities, the problem of formulating realis¬ 
tic"^ urban development policies and programmes are 
of daunting complexities. Urban centres in the State 
exhibit the following distinctive characteristics ;— 

(1) High rate of urban population growth with 
urban centres in general growing much faster 
than the State/National rate of population 
increase. 


(2) A particularly rapid and relentless increase 
in the scale and nature of urban in-migra¬ 
tion, and scale df urban poverty. 

(3) A huge and’growing deficit of^ a whole range 
of urban infrastructure and services as the 
scale of urban investment increasingly, falls 
behind the pace of urban population growth. 

(4) A chronic scarciity of resources (financial, 
material, managerial, technical) to cope with 
the situation. 

Against the above backgroiund, following key points 
energe which need ter be taken into account in formu¬ 
lating policy directions of future urbanisation :— 

(a) A sense of urgency in regard to the complex 
issues of urban development. 

(b) Marked regional differences in urbanisation 
potentials and priorities. 

(c) An urgent need for more oositive investment 
oriented approaoiies to urban development 
within the framework of national/state socio¬ 
economic development objectives. 

5. Central concern of the urbanisation policy is the 
dispersal of population anU econom.ic activities among 
the different urban settlements and also overseeing the 
distribution of these activities within the urban centres 
and ensuring the provisiort of basic urban services to 
the population. In other words, investments in urban 
ccnires be envisaged to make them effective instru¬ 
ments of development in i regional context and also 
help make the life of citizens comfortable. To dis¬ 
charge these functions, uiiban institutions need to be 
strengthened to perform their roles efficiently and 
effectively, 

6. Due to inadequate resources—both financial and 
managerial, the nee^ for strengthening institutional 
capabilities and resource mobilisation assumes critical 
importance in tlie wake of increasing responsibilities 
called upon to undertake economic development, and 
to meet the capital costs aind maintenance expenditure 
of urban development works. 

7. The need for developm«-.iit of an apex institution 
for financing the capital projects of local bodies and 
agencies is being increasingly felt. Though financial 
needs of the local bodies are being partially met pre¬ 
sently from HUDCO, yet the creation of an apex ins¬ 
titution in the State with a professional management 
structure could be an useful step. 

8. Integration of urban development plans with the 
State plans have been repeatedly highlighted in many 
forums with little succes sm far. It is essential that 
appropriate revenue sharing and planned financing 
arrangements.be evolved to meet the development plan 
and non-plan requirementis of the local implementing 
agencies adequately. 

9. It should be recognised that urban administration 
and management require specialised training. _ Cur¬ 
rently the only systemised training is given in the 
courses of Town Planning. As the number of urban 
development authorities are increasing, the need for 
training in the techniques of urban development and 
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iiiuiiagcmeat covering Vcicious management facets be¬ 
comes critically important. 

10. Ihere is a need for a defined investment policy 
regarding promotion of industrialisation versus urba¬ 
nisation, or, the claims of the capital cities with other 
cities, and, the relationship of a few major cities to 
all other cities in the country. There is need for per¬ 
suing an integrated approach to industrial cum urban 
infrastructure planning in the context of overall deve¬ 
lopment plan for the industrial area. There is there¬ 
fore, an urgent need for funding Ipctrl implementing 
agencies for urban development works e.g. housing, 
transport, water supply, sanitation etc. in such loca¬ 
tions. 

11. There is a need to examine as to what extent it 
would be an useful long term practice to siphon the 
bulk of State growth supports to the bigger cities in 
contrast to general overall decentralisation efforts in¬ 
volved in building up small and medium cities, and 
industrialisation over a wide area. 

12. There is a need to investigate ways and means to 
reorient current urban planning and development prac¬ 
tices so as to bring about a better co-relation between 
master plan phasing and development phasing. 

13. It w'ould also become imperative to examine how 
far will it be possible for central cities atid various parts 
of their conurbations to receive effective powers to act 
together in planning and development (in view of 
proliferation of urban agglomerations). Is it possible 
to have a metropolitan government or a metropolitan 
sub-head to planning ? For development of such 
metropolitan areas. The Central Government should 
fund major share of the investments since they contri¬ 
bute substantially to national economic development. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL FOR DISCUS¬ 
SION WITH NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
URBANISATION 

ECONOMIC REGIONS 

The State of U.P. is divided into 12 commissioncries. 
On the basis of salient economic characteris¬ 


tics the State has been divided into 5 economic re¬ 
gions namely. Hills, Western, Central, Eastern and 
Bundelkhand. These economic regions comprise of 
following districts. 

(S)Hill Nainital, Almora^% Pithoragarh*, Chamoli*, 
Uttar-Kashi’'-, Tehri, Dehradun, Pauri- 
Garhwal. 

Western Etawah*, Farrukhabad*, Shahjahapur^T 
Pilibliit-^, Bareilly’% Badaun=‘=, Etah*, 
Mainpuri*, Agra'*', Mathura^ Aligarh, 
Moradabad*, Buiandshaher*, Ghazia- 
bad, Meerut, Muzaffar Nagar, Bijnor, 
Saharanpur, Rampur*. 

Central Lucknow, Unnao"=, Kanpur, Fatehpur*, Rai 
Bareilly*, Barabanki*, Sitapur*, Hardoi, 
Kheri. 

©Eastern Allahabad, Pratapgarh, Sultanpour*, 
Faizabad*, Gonda*, Bahi'aich*, Basti*, 
Gorakhur, Deoria*, BaUia*, Azamgarh'*', 
Jaunpur*, Mlrzapur, Ghazipur*, 
Varanasi. 

©Bundelkhand Banda*, Hamirpur*, Oral*, Jhansi* 
Lalitpur*. 

These regions have shown remarkable disparities. 
It is also seen that the regions which had edge in the 
beginning, not only continued to retain the lead but 
also enlarged its margin. 

Demographic Features of Economic Regions 

2. As stated earlier the urban population of tlie 
State as 18.01% of the total State population in 
1981. The distribution of population however shows 
wide divergence among the five economic regions. 
The Eastern Region accounted for roughly 37.6% 
of the State population followed by the Western re¬ 
gion with about 35.5% of the total population and Cen¬ 
tral region with 17.7% population. However, the pro- 
partionate distribution of urban population show 
46.9% being covered by the Western Region follow¬ 
ed by 22.4% under Eestarn Region and 20.8% under 
Central Region. Table below gives in a nutshell some 
salient features of population distribution among the 
economic regions of the State. 


SALIENT DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF ECONOMIC REGIONS OS U.P. 1981 


Name of Region 



Geographical 
Area (Sq. Km.) 

Total 

Population 

Density 

Population 

(persons/Sq. 

Km.) 

Total 

Urban 

population 

Percentage of 
Urban 

Population to 
total population 

Hill 



51122 

4835712 

95 

884860 

18.4 

Western 



82164 

39349930 

476 

9331450 

22.8 

Bundelkhand 



29455 

5429075 

184 

1084289 

19.9 

Central 



45869 

19595716 

427 

4147273 

21.4 

Eastern 



85803 

41651580 

485 

4451243 

10.7 

Total 



2,94,413 

110,862,013 

377 

19,899,115 

18.01 


Source : Census of Indiu 1981. 

@ declared as backward regions. 
* declared as backward district. 
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It is evident from the table that although the Eastern 
Region is the most densely populated region in the 
State, its urban share of population was the lowest 
in the State. Regionally the trend of urban popula¬ 
tion growth and that of growth in number of urban 
Centres during 1971-81 exhibits the potentiality of 
Western Region both in respect of growth in number 
of urban Centres as well as in urban population as 
follows :— 

GROWTH IN Urban centres and urban 
POPULATION 

Percentage Growth 
1971—83 

Name of Region - 

No. of Urban 
Urban population 
centres 

1 2 3 

Hill . . . ' . ~ . 7 67.57 57^64 

Western. 118,79 63.11 


) 

2 

3 

Bundelkhand 

100.00 

72,37 

Central 

122,05 

51 -24 

Eastern 

143,24 

62.75 

Total 

124.62 

60.74 


Source ; Census of India 1981, 

Note ; Urban Centres have been delinked from agglomera¬ 
tions and counted separately. 

Settlement Pattern 

3. Nearly 76.3% of the state urban population was 
contained within municipal jurisdiction which consti¬ 


tuted roughly 26.2% of all urban centres in the state 
(Refer table below). 

distribution of Urban areas and population by economic regions of U.P. 1981 


Name of Region 

Total Urban 
Population 

I'otal 

Population in 
MCand MB 

Hill 

884860 

622197 

Western 

9331450 

7473678 

Bundelkhand 

1084289 

794446 

Central 

4147273 

3233934 

Eastern 

4451243 

3059822 

Total 

19,899,115 

15,184,077 

Source ; Census of India, 

1981. 



In the Western Region more than three-quarter of the 
urban population was concentrated in the municipal 
areas which was about 28.8% of all urban centres in 
the region. In contrast the Eastern Region showed a 
little over two-thirds of the urban population concen¬ 
trated in the municipal areas which represented 
18.3% of all urban centres in the region. It is inte¬ 
resting in this connection to note that out of 30 class I 
towns in the state in 1981, 19 were located in the 


% of (3) on 
(2) 

Total Urban 
Centres 

No. of Me and 
M.B. 

% of (6) on 
(5) 

70.31 

62 

21 

33.87 

80,09 

326 

94 

28.83 

73.27 

52 

18 

34,62 

77.98 

110 

25 

22.73 

68.74 

180 

33 

18.33 

76.30 

730 

191 

26.16 


Western Region, 6 in the Eastern Region, 3 in the 
Central Region (Containiing the only 2 metropolitan 
Centres in the State) and 1 each in Bundelkhand and 
Mill regions. 

4. Geographically the Western Region is also more 
numerously served by urban centres as would be 
evident from the following table :— 


geographical distribution of urban centre by regions 1981 


Name of Region 

Geographical 
Area (Sq. km.) 

No. of Urban 
Centres 

Geographical 
Area per Urban 
Centre (Sq. Km.) 

No. of Villag- 
ges Per Centre 

Rural Popula¬ 
tion per 
urban Centre 

Hill . 

51122 

62 

485 

241 

637 

Western ..... 

82164 

326 

252 

86 

6140 

Bundelkhand ..... 

29455 

52 

566 

87 

83553 

Central ..... 

45869 

110 

417 

141 

140440 

Eastern . 

85803 

ISO 

477 

274 

206668 

Source ; Census of India, 1981. 
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5. Although details of rural settlement pattern by size of villages are not available for the 1981 census, 
yet, the Census 1971 gives sufficient perspectives of the type of settlements by size for the different regions 
which are as under :— 

DISTRffiUTlON OF VILLAGES BY SIZE ON THE ECONOMIC REGIONS-1971 


Name of Region 

% of Settlement of population 

Total 

Geographical 
Area per 
Villages (Sq. 
Km.) 

r 

upto 499 

500—1999 

2000+ 

Hili 

92 .30 

7.30 

0-40 

100.00 


3.41 

Western 

40.45 

50.41 

9.14 

100.00 


2.93 

Bundelkhand 

45.86 

46.78 

7.36 

100 -00 


6-50 

Central 

42.00 

50.90 

7.10 

100.00 


2.96 

Eastern 

57.47 

38 65 

3.88 

100.00 


1.74 


Observations on urbanisation 

6. The lowest level of urbanisation, which is 10.7 
percent is exhibited in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. How¬ 
ever, the rate of urban population growth of 4.94 
percent in this region is astonishin^y above the 
national average of 3.85 percent a year. Along with 
this pattern of high urban population growth, this 
region also manifests high rate of rural population 
growth of about 2% as compared with 1.8% for the 
State and 1.75% for the country as a whole. 

7. The regional distribution of towns as shown in 
table indicates that maximum number of towns are 
located in the Western region where agricultural poten¬ 
tials are more. Conversely, the Hhl and Bundel- 
khand regions with their meagre resources and diffi¬ 
cult terrain have created a few towns. Eastern region 
though quite large in area have got only about one- 
third of the total towns falling in the Western region. 


This is because of low agricultural productivity and 
out migration of rural labour- However, the high 
rate of urban population growth in this region during 
1971—81 reflects that people move to towns which¬ 
ever offer even a slightly better opportunity of em¬ 
ployment than the village itself. This would happen 
even if the town to v/hich they migrate has only limit¬ 
ed economic potential. Azamgarh, Pratapgarh, Deoria 
and Basti are examples of how economic stagnation 
at rural and urban areas has still lend itself to a fast 
rate of growth of certain urban centres basically dis¬ 
trict headquarter towns as mentioned above. The 
other size towns in this region like Ballia, Ghazipur 
and Sultanpur (all district headquarters) have also 
grown rapidly while the larger cities of Allahabad, 
Gorakhpur, Varanasi and Faizabad have been rela¬ 
tively stagraent. Table below reveals that most of the 
class I, TI and III cities had normal and above rates 
of growth in various regions of the State. 


regional distribution and Growth of class i, ii and m cities, uttar pradesh mi—si 


Regions 

Total 

Static 

Norma! 

Dynamic Extraordinary 

"h[u ” . 

8 

2 

1 


5 

— 

Western . . . . . 

82 

20 

37 


17 

8 

Central . 

18 

1 

10 


6 

1 

Eastern . 

30 

4 

14 


5 

7 

Bundelkhand. 

15 

1 

6 


7 

1 

Source : Census of India 1981. 


Normal growth 2.5 to 3.5 

p.a 



Note : Static upto 2 . 5 % growth per annum Dynamic-growth 3.5% to 5% p.a. 


8. Bundelkhand region exhibits a very high rate of 
urban population growth (5.57%) along with low 
rural population growth resulting in urban rural 
growth differentials higher jhan 3 percent.^ It is 
characterised by heavy industrial investments in large 
sector undertakings like BHEL at Jhansi. In common 
with Eastern region this region also has a low agricul¬ 
tural productivity growth and consequently a large 
industrial, investment has induced high rate of migra¬ 
tion from the rural areas as evident from extremely 
low rate of rural population growth. Table above 
indicates that out of 14 class I, II and III cities 
in the Bundelkhand region only one city is static and 
all others are growing either at normal or dynamic 
rate. 


9. Western Region with high urban rural growth 
differential (over 3 percent) forms a distinct region 
by itself. It has relatively low rural population growth 
of around 1.5 percent per year inspite of high gains in 
agricultural productivity. Here urban growth is taking 
place because of gains in income leading to demands 
for agricultural related urban services. This region 
is well served by an existing network of small and 
medium towns which are growing quite rapidly after 
the green revolution. Out of 659 urban centres in 
the State (counting urban agglomerations as 1 unit) 
299 are concentrated in this region. Towns with indus¬ 
trial and marketing (mandi) functions have registered 
a rapid growth of population in this region, 



10. The level of urbanisation in the Ceirtral region 
is almost equivalent to tlie Western region tlrough 
the rate of growth of urban population has been lowest 
(4.41%) as compared to other regions. 28 percent 
of the tottd urban population of this region is concen¬ 
trated witliin the two metropolitan centres of the State 
namely Kanpur and Lucknow. These cities form one 
of the most significant urban regions in Northern 
India. Another 50 percent of the population of this 
region is contained in class 11 and 111 towns. Among 
the 20 class 1, II and III towns, 15 exhibit a growth 
rate of more than 2.6 percent per annum. 

11. The Hill region forms an independent class by 
itself with fewer number (56) of urban centres (taking 
Urban Agglomeration as one unit) mostly located in 
the plain areas and the footliills. Dehradun is the 
only class I city of this region. Many urban centres 
have registered a rapid growth where industrial and 
marketing functions have increased during the previous 
decade. There are only 9 class I, II and HI towns 
and the rest are class IV, V and VI towns. 

12. The regional pattern of urbanisation in the State 
thus shows three distinct phenomena of high urban 
growth each with a different cause. Rapid urbanisa¬ 
tion is taking place as a result of major public uwest- 
ments in industry. At tire same time, rapid urbanisa¬ 
tion is also taking place as a result of_ rapid agricultu¬ 
ral growth. It seems apparent that, given demand for 
labour in urban areas, rural urban migration is likely 
to take place quite readily in both prosjjerous agricul¬ 
tural regions and agriculturally poor regions. In con¬ 
trast, the third kind of rapid urban growth is observed 
in agriculturally stagnant regions partially because of 
redefinition of settlements for administrative expan¬ 
sion. 

Regional Economy 

13. The demographic and geographical features have 
had profound influence shaping the economy of the 
Regions. As would be clear from Annexure-II the 
pressure on land was very high in the Eastern Region 
with 79-08% of its total workers engaged in agricul¬ 


tural and allied activities and 91.97% of total hold¬ 
ings under small and marginal holdings. The average 
size of holtlmgs in tlus region in 1980-81 was 0.75 
hectare as compared to 2,12 hectare in Bundelkhand, 
1.22 hectare in the Western Region, and 0.96 hectare 
in the Central Region, the gross value of agricultu¬ 
ral produce per capita (rural) in 1981-82 was Rs. 651 
in the Eastern Region as compared to Rs. 1073 for 
the Western Region followed by Rs. 1019 for the 
Bundelkhand Region, Rs. 948 for the Hill Region and 
Rs. 824 for the Central Region. The per capita net 
domestic output at current prices was also lowest in 
the Eastern Region at Rs, 603 among the five econo¬ 
mic regions in the State. The Eastern region was also 
lagging bijhind other regions in regard to levels of 
social services which combined with low per capita in¬ 
come has been a major cause of outmigration from 
this area to other parts of the country. 

14. The economic regions show significant variation 
in total output. The Western region accounts for 
roughly 40% of the State output followed by Eastern, 
Central, Hill and Bundelkhand regions respectively. 
The per capita output in the Western, Hill and Bun- 
delkhar.d regimis were higher than the State average 
of Rs. 821-75 in 1982-81. Agriculture and animal 
Husbandry contributed significantly to the net output 
of Commodity producing sectors e.g. 83.8% in Bundel¬ 
khand, 80.1% in Eastern Region, 74% in the Western 
Region, 73.8% in the Central Region and 68.8% in 
the Hill region. Manufacturing (registered and un¬ 
registered) sector show largest contribution (25.1%) 
for the Western Region followed by central (18.6%), 
Eastern (18.5%), Bimdlelkhand (12.9%) and Hill 
(8.7%). The contribution of other sectors in the 
net output was marginal for all the economic regions 
except for the Hill region where forestry and logging 
sector contributed 20.2% of the net output. Thus by 
and large agriculture as a sector continued to domi- 
nat-e the regional economic structure. 

15. By another statistiaal exercise disaggregating net 
output and rate of growm in total output, the follow¬ 
ing picture is obtained. 


general economic indicators of economic regions of u.p. 




No. of districts 





Western 

Region 

Central 

Region 

Eastern 

Region 

Bundel¬ 

khand 

Region 

Hill reason 

1 otal 

Districts having Per capita net output and rate of 
growth in total output higher than the state 
Average . 

11 

2 

_ 

1 

7 

16 

Districts having par capita net output above the State 
average and rate of growth in total output below the 


1 





State average. 

5 



4 

14 

Districts having both per capita net output and rate of 
growth in total output below the State average . 

2 

3 


1 

2 

16 

Districts having per capita net output below but growth 
rate in total output above the State average 

1 

3 

6 

— 

— 

10 

Total 

19 

9 

15 

5 

8 

56 
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Regional Dispersal of Unemployment ; 

16. Upto-date details about magnitude of unemploy¬ 
ment in the different economic regions are lacking. 
However a study was conducted by the Man Power 
Planning Division of Planning Department, Govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh on size and structure of un¬ 
employment in Uttar Pradesh in 1976. Regional 
analysis shows that the maximum concentration of the 
wholly unemployed persons (2.51 lakh) was in the 
Eastern region followed by the Wester ' region (1.72 
lakh). The Central region accounted for 0.97 lakh, 
the Hill region 0.29 lakh, and Bundelkhand region 
0.33 lakh. As percentage to the populatio"' the situa¬ 
tion was more serious in Bundelkhand (0.69 v'cr cent) 
and Eastern (0.68 per cent) region. Hill U 59 per 
cent), Central (0.48 per cent) and Western (0.45 per 

Region 


1 

1. Hill 

2. Western 

3. Central 

4. Eastern 

5. Bundelkhand 


Slate 


cent) regions following in that order. Of the total 
23.45 lakh casual workers seeking or available for 
work 11.85 lakh were in the Eastern region; 6.50 
lakh in the Western region; 0.03 lakh in the Central 
region; 1.39 lakh in the Bundelkhand region and 0.67 
lakh in the Hit! region- Tlieir proportions in the 
regional population were 3.25 percent in the Eastern 
region, 2.93 per cent in the Bundelkhand region, 1.90 
per cent in the Western, 1.80 percent in the Central 
and 1.50 percent in the Hill region. 

17. The above analysis shows that the total size of 
job seekers in the State in 1976 was around 29.27 
lakh —5.82 lakh wholly unemployed and 23.45 lakh 
casual workers seeking jobs. In terms of proportion 
of population and labour force the percentage of job 
seekers works out to 3 and 9 percent respectively. 

Projected No. (in lakhs, and their percentage to the 

popuia- regiortal populadon) 


tion 1976 
(in lakhs) 

Wholly 

Casual workers 

Total 


Unemployed 

seeking jobs 


2 

3 

4 

5 

42-112 

0 29 

0-67 

0-96 

(too 00 > 

(0 69) 

(1-59) 

(2 28) 

341-965 

1 .72 

6.50 

8.22 

(100.00) 

(0.50) 

(.1 .90) 

(2 .40) 

168-523 

0-97 

3 03 

4-00 

(100-00) 

(0 57) 

(V-80) 

(2-37) 

365-041 

2-51 

11 85 

14-36 

(too 00 ) 

(0 69) 

(3 25) 

(3-39) 

47-359 

0 33 

1.39 

1-72 

(100-00) 

(0 70) 

(2 93) 

(3 63) 

965-00 

5-82 

23-45 

29-27 

(too 00 ) 

(0 60) 

(2 43) 

(3-03) 


18 The profile of unemployeds seeking for jobs re¬ 
flect a large percentage in the category of illiterates 
and upto middle level. Obviously, therefore, the type 
of jobs in which such migrants can get absorbed are 
rickshaw pulling, construcVion labour, casual labour, 


petty pcddlars and hawkers, handcart puUers, domestic 
services etc. A majority of these persuits depend to 
a large extent on population agglomerations or on 
strong economic centres. 


distribution of the wholly unemployed by region and educational level based on the 

USUAL activities CONCEPT 

Percentage 


Educational level 


Region 


Illiterate 

Upto Middle 

Higher Secondary 

Graduate and 

Total 





above 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Hill 


20-57 

52-57 

23-43 

3-43 

100-00 

2. Western 


23 98 

44 44 

23-62 

to 96 

100-00 

3. Central 


37 68 

42 14 

13-97 

6-24 

100-00 

4. Eastern 


32 75 

42 49 

17-72 

7-04 

100-00 

5. Bunde'kha-nd 


33-75 

43 31 

17-20 

5-74 

100 00 

6. State 


30-10 

43 85 

18-33 

7-72 

100-00 
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OBSERVATIONS 


19. The growing disparities in levels of economic 
development among the regions can be attributed to 
poor economic base, severe unemployment and under¬ 
employment, low industrial development and lack of 
adequate road and communication facilities and social 
services particularly in the Eastern and Bundelkhand 
regions. Despite having rich mineral resources, con¬ 
siderable surface Water/under ground water re¬ 
sources, and a reservoir of traditional weavers, both 
the regions suffer from low productivity caused par¬ 
tially by non-utilisation of large land surfaces which 
are either under use, ravines etc. or affected by severe 
droughts and floods and partially by low skills and 
production techniques of the people. Both these 
regions are therefore characterised by large scale mig¬ 
ration to urban centres to other parts of the state or 
counti'y- In contrast to migration in other regions 
which have tended to remain confined within the 
region, that in the Eastern Region has been particularly 
characterised by migration to other states also because 
of low agricultural productivity consequent upon a 
large number of marginal uneconomic holdings. The 
rural-urban migration is a planned move of a group 
and the migrants have often a fair idea of the pros¬ 
pects of employment in industry, petty trade or casual 
labour in urban areas. The only places where em¬ 
ployment has increased visibly and more rapidly are 
the areas of concentration of industries and trade in 
and around big cities. The increase of output through 
the division of labour and specialisation that is charac¬ 
teristic of urban economics has shown itself capable 
of expanding job opportunities faster than long range 
projects of rural development. It has therefore, exer¬ 
cised a much stronaer influence on the migrants enter¬ 
ing the labour market. 

20. The recent spurt in urbanisation reflects a high 
rate of migration which was roughly about 1.6% per 
annum between 1971—81. Concurrently the fact 
that the class I cities in 1981 were holding lesser pro- 
Dortion of urban population ('51.26) in 1981 than in 
1971 (57.06) suggests that urban growth has started 
to be rapid in small and medium towns too. Never¬ 
theless the magnitude of shift in urban nooiilation dur¬ 
ing 1971—81 reflects that about 35.78% of it was 
absorbed bv the 30 class I cities in the state. The 
corresponding picture in the different econom'c regions 
were as under. 

MAGNITUDE OF tNCTEASE T\ URBAN POPTT.ATTON 
1971-st 



Total 

Share of 

Percentage 


Cmillipn) 

class I 

of (2) on 



cities 

(1) 



(million) 



1 

2 

3 

Hill Region 

0-32 

0-09 

28*12 

Western Region 

3 61 

1-29 

35-73 

Bundelkhand Region 

0-46 

0 09 

19-57 

Central Region 

1-42 

0-59 

41-54 

Eastern Region 

1-71 

0-48 

28-07 

Totat. 

7-52 

2-54 

33 78 




21. It is apparent from the above table that the three 
regions of Hill, Bundelkhand and Eastern propor¬ 
tionately lacked sufficiently strong urban centres acting 
as growth poles for concentration of population. It is 
also clear from a study of the type of administrative 
status of urban centres thai although a large degree 
in population influx was occurring in these centres, 
only about 26.2% of these urban centres had a suffi¬ 
cient administrative and financial structure to take on 
planning and development works. 

FUNDING 

22. Funding Urban development has been a major 
cause of concern for all city administrators. Despite 
growth in urban population, the ability of cities to 
raise adequate revenues to cope up with demands for 
urban services have proportionately fallen behind, 
leading to poor maintenance and coverage of infra¬ 
structure services to cover new inhabitants. This has 
created problems of assessment and recovery of 
charges as people disillusioned with inadequate nature 
of services become even miire reluctant to pay taxes, 
and the weak internal management of cities to realise 
so makes the fiscal gap more aggravating everyday. 


An idea of the income sources of the Local Bodies 
can be had from Table below. 

BOARD sources OF INCOME OF URBAN I.OCAL 


BODIES UP. 





(Rs. 

in lakhs) 

SI. Category 

No. 

1980^81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1. Income from own 
sources 

547-2-23 

6528-87 

7229-34 

2. Road grants 

1477-00 

1420-00 

1359-34 

3. Toll/Transit 
Compensation 

— 

595-49 

678-00 

4. State assistance for 
salary and allow¬ 
ances 

8170-20 

870-20 

1200-00 

5. Income from other 
sources 

1619-98 

611-77 

814-26 


Source : Report of Sub Group on Urban Local Bodies VITth 
Five Year Flan. 


23. The table would show that the income from own 
sources constituted 57.75%, 65.15% and 64.98% 
respectively of the total income. A major part of the 
income comes from Octroi/toll tax and House tax as 
will be evident from the table below. 

INCOME From octroi and house tax of local 

BODPiS, U.P. 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 

Octroi/toll tax 

Nagar Mahapalika 1445 -53 1757-63 1875 89 

Nagar Palikas 1221-91 1580 82 1696-47 

Honse Tax 

Nagar Mahapalikas 510-66 522-24 572.24 

Nagar Palikas . 273-64 345-It 356-22 

Source : Report of sub-Group on Urban Local Bodies VITtfi 
Fire Year Plan. 
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24. Nearly 70% of the income from their own re¬ 
sources is spent by the local bodies on maintenance of 
establishment at present which has risen progressively 
over the years. Less than 4% and 3% respectively 
were being spent by the Nagar Mahapalikas and 


Nagar Palikas on street lighting. On sanitation, the 
Nagar Mahapalikas w'erc spending nearly 25 % of their 
total expenditure but, for the Nagar Palikas, this 
formed a meagre 3% of their total expenditure. Table 
shows the expenditure position broadly as under ;— 


EXPENDITURE BY BROAD CATEGORIES OF LOCAL BODIES, U P. 


(Rs. in lakh) 


SI. Category 

No. 


80-81 

81-82 

82-83 

80-81 

81-82 

82-83 

Nagar Mahapalikas 





Nagar Palikas 


1. Eastablishment 


955 94* 

1922 03 

2486-73 

1846 01 

2121 -75 

2650-89 

2. Street lighting 


56 95 

149 95 

172-51 

103 02 

114-81 

130-97 

3. Sanitation 


127-61 

1003 33 

1178-23 

131-93 

147-84 

195-55 

4. P.W.D. 

- 

30-55 

30-37 

37-79 

200-73 

297-61 

3.50-95 

5. E.T.C. 

' 

2419.95 

968 .14 

831.38 

1820 .37 

2150 .84 

2414.99 


Source : Report on sub-Group on Urban Local Bodies Vllth Five Year Plan. 
•Kanpur and Bareilly not included. 


25. In a separate study conducted by the U.P. Sys¬ 
tems Development Corporation (UPDESCO) on 
Financial position of Local Bodies, it was found that 
Revenue expenditure formed nearly 82%—85% of 


total expenditure being incurred by the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations and Municipal Boards in the State. While 
the growth of Revenue expenditure between 1977-78 
has been roughly 2-3 % per annum the expenditure on 
capital heads have declined on an overall basis. 


EXPENDITURE PATTERN OF M.C./M,B. IN U P, 


% increase/ 

Head of Account 1977—78 1978—79 1979- 80 decrease 77-78 

to 1979-80 


Revenue expenditure 
Capital expenditure 
Total expenditure 


General administration and revenue collection takes 
for about 12-14% of total revenue expenditure, Public 
Health sector is the most dominant sector of revenue 
expenditures accounting for nearly 43-45% of all 
revenue expenditures followed by 15-17 % under pub¬ 
lic works. Loan repayments however eat up 3-4% of 
revenue expenditures. Under Capital Expenditures, 
roads/payments take up between 57-58% of all capi¬ 
tal expenditures followed by 18-22% under Water 
Works and drainage schemes. 

26. Studies conducted on municipal receipts and 
exDenditures reveal deep inadequacies in financial re¬ 


581356 

614081 

619068 

(-!- )6.49 

127618 

107979 

122437 

(—)4.06 

708974 

722060 

741505 

(+)4-09 


turns. Results of income and expenditure pattern of 
eight major cities/towns show wide variation in in¬ 
come from as low as Rs. 50.00 per capita income to 
Rs. 92.00 per capita and per capita expenditure from 
Rs. 53.00 to Rs. 90.00. 

Income and Expenditure pattern of Corporation 
Towns U.P. 1983-84 reflect that the towns were able 
to spend very little on development works a majority 
of which (about 50%) was spent on solid Waste 
Management, 
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INCOME and expenditure PATTERN CORPORATION TOWNS U.P. 

198?^4 


Corporation Town 


Population 
1983-84 (lakhs) 

Revenue 

Income 1983-84 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Per Capita 
Income (Rs.) 

Revenue 
Expenditure 
(1983-84 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Per Capital 
expenditure 
(Rs.) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


1. Kanpur 


16 39 

1510-23 

92-14 

1399- 93 

85- 41 

2. Agra 

• 

8-45 

473-09 

55-99 

444-33 

52-58 

3. Varanasi 


7-50 

475- 05 

63- 34 

452-45 

60-33 

4. Allahabad 


7- 75 

507- 37 

65-47 

502- 13 

64-79 

5. Lucknow 


1T41 

675- 40 

59- 19 

661-66 

57-99 

6. Meerut 


5-37 

485- 10 

90-31 

484- 60 

9C-24 

7. Bareilly 


4-77 

238-14 

49- 92 

283- 21 

59-37 

8. Gorakhpur 


3-35 

308-40 

92-06 

301-40 

89-97 


Note : Population figures are those given by municipal bodies for area under their control. 


27. The resulting picture is more one of deficit and 
clearly depicts a fiscal gap in revenues generated by 
the city to take up development works. Part of this 
fiscal gap is due to the nature of tax sources which 
have tended to be inelastic and also due to a structural 
problem, in which the civic authorities although res¬ 
ponsible for providing urban services and also to ex¬ 
pand them as the population expands, has limited 
authority from the government to raise revenue. 

28. In several spheres the government have invested 
in themselves the powers of taxation and other finan¬ 
cial rights of the local bodies like entertainment tax, 
road tax and registration fee of shops and institutions 
etc. Capital finance for utilities and services, and, 
building activities to ereate new assets is vested in 
other speeific development agencies like Jal Nigarn 
and the Development Authorities and Housing Board. 
Health Services and Education rely on substantial 
contributions from state sources and is met through 
Directorate of Health and Education Services. On the 
other hand the technical ability of local bodies to 
administer and collect local taxes and charges have 
been, generally inefficient, leading to a deterioration of 
municipal services. 


29. Per capita tax realisation for nine major towns 
varies from Rs. 26, Rs. 62. Taxes generally vary 
from 50—65 % with income from other receipts rang¬ 
ing between 10—15% on a average. Grants repre¬ 
sent nearly 25% of total revenue receipts. 

PER CAPITA MUNICIPAL TAX COLLECTIONS 1983-84 


Name of Towns 


Kanpur 

Agra 

Varanasi 

Allahabad 

Lucknow 

Bareilly 

Moradabad 

Ghaziabad 

Aligarh 


Taxes 


6715 

65-73 

65-51 

58-41 

53-86 

52- 87 

47-81 

75-45 

47-90 


Name of city 

Total 

Total 

Per Capita 

Population 

Revenue 

tax 


(OOO’s) 

from Taxes 

collec¬ 




tion (Rs.) 

Kanpur 

1639 

1014- 16 

61.88 

Agra 

845 

310-96 

36- 80 

Varanasi 

750 

317-31 

42-31 

Allahabad 

775 

310-32 

40- 04 

Lucknow 

1141 

450- 53 

39-48 

Bareilly 

477 

138-70 

29-08 

Moradabad 

350 

90-44 

25- 84 

Ghaziabad 

318 

213-28 

67 07 

Aligarh . 

350 

100- 93 

28- 84 

Sources : 

Municipal Bodies. 



UE FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 1983-84 


Other Income 

Grants 

Loans 

Other 

and receipts 




5-71 

27-14 


_ 

10-21 

24-06 

— 

— 

9-57 

23-00 

1 -92 

— 

12-12 

29 47 

— 

— 

14-99 

28 40 

— 

2-73 

_ 

37" 90 

9-23 


26-47 

25-72 

— 

— 

8-82 

13-65 

— 

■08 

23-62 

28-48 

— 

— 
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30. Total collection of General tax as percentage of 
total receipt (less grants) varies between 7—^28 per¬ 
cent Current collection as percentage of current 
demand is estimated to be between 40—50% although 
no precise figures are available. The growth of gene¬ 
ral tax shows a good deal of variation between dimi¬ 
nishing return in case of Bareilly and Kanpur to a 
growth of 30% in case of Aligarh between 1982-83 
to 1983-84. 

31. The octroi has generally been the principal tax of 
the internally generated revenues accounting for nearly 
40—70 percent of total revenue receipt (less grants). 


However except for Kanpur, this source has not been 
buoyant enough representing on an average between 
2-4 percent rise from 1982-83 to 1983-84. 

32. Revenue grants generally form 25% of total 
revenue receipts during 1983-84 but its growth has 
been quite varying between cities. Other tax forms a 
small proportion in the revenue receipts except for 
Bareilly and Ghaziabad where it form 21-23% of total 
receipts (less grants). Its growth also has been quite 
irregular- Besides the above other income and receipts 
generally have varied between 12—18% (refer 
table). 


percentage of sources 

OF rNCOiME UNDER REVENUE ACCOUNTS IN TOTAL RECEIPTS 1983-84 


Name of city 

General Tax 
(less grants) 

Octroi Tax 
(less grants) 

Other Taxes 
(less grants) 

Other income Revenue Grants 
& receipts (% to total 

(less grants) revenue receipt) 

Kanpur .... 

21 -81 

68-02 

2-34 

7-83 

27. 14 

Agra .... 

15% 

67-64 

2-96 

13-44 

24-07 

Varanasi .... 

14-89 

65-25 

7-12 

12-74 

23-45 

Allahabad • . . . 

11.38 

67.49 

3.95 

17.18 

26-15 

Lucknow .... 

24-91 

48-98 

4-34 

21-77 

14-73 

Bareilly .... 

6-86 

70-22 

22-92 

— 

41-76 

Moradabad .... 

19-91 

42-60 

1-85 

35-6i 

25-72 

Aligarh .... 

23-83 

42-35 

0-76 

33-93 

28-48 

Ghaziabad .... 

28-36 

39-95 

21-22 

10-47 

8-91 


33. The financing pattern shows that general local 
taxes is being deviated to subsidize utilities or fund 
transfers being utilised to finance local services. Taxes 
generally fall short of covering general urban services, 
and user charges do not match with public utility 
spending. 

34. The expenditure pattern of municipal bodies in 
the cities reveal that the utility services like “Water 
supply. Drainage and Conservancy” occupy the prin¬ 
cipal items of revenue expenditure followed by that 
for “Public Works” for the larger cities while for the 
smaller towns “General Administration and revenue 
collection” is also constituting between 27-32% of 
revenue expenditure. As per studies carried out by 


U.P. Development and Systems Corporation 
(UPDESCO) per capita revenue receipt among the 
Municipal Corporations and Municipal Boards varied 
from Rs. 57 for the Hills, to 27 for the Bundelkhand 
Region. Similarly the per capita expenditure (includ¬ 
ing capital expenditure) varied from Rs. 66 in the 
central to Rs. 28 for the Bundelkhand region. It is 
interesting to note however that though the Eastern 
Region showed a Comparatively higher per capita 
revenue (Rs. 42) and per capita expenditure (Rs, 48) 
to that of the Western Region with Rs. 40 and Rs. 43 
respectively in 1979-80, the gap between receiot and 
‘expenditure was higher in the Eastern Region than 
the Western (Refer table below). 






Total revenue 

Receipts/capita 

Total expend]- 

Expenditure per 





receipts (OOO’s) 


ture (OOO’s) 

Capita 

Eastern 




128210 

41-90 

147268 

48.13 

Hill 




35562 

57-17 

37008 

59.48 

Bundelkhand 




21604 

27.20 

22350 

28,13 

We.stern 




297202 

39.77 

320269 

42.85 

Central 




181853 

56.23 

214530 

66.34 


Source : UPDESCO. 


PLAN INVESTMENT 

35. The situation in which U.P. is placed to day 
vis-a-vis the country as a whole and some of the pros¬ 
perous States, in particular, whether in terms of their 


per capita i,ncome or levels of development is the 
direct consequence of less investment made in the 
past for U.P.s development either through various 
plans in the form of public sector outlay or in the 
shape of credit by the country’s major lending instj- 
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tutioiis,. ihc per capita outlay of U.P. in the past 
have eitiicr been lowest or higher only to one or two 
ovner States ot the country. 

36. The per capita plaja investuient during the Sixth 
hive Year Plan was about Rs. 530 against which 
about Ks. 552 per capita was spent as a plan ex¬ 
penditure. The outlay for Urban Housing deve¬ 
lopment and urban water supply and Samtation during 
the Sixth Pive Year Plan was Rs. 186 crore (i.e. 
about Rs, 82 per capita) against which the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 215.83 crores i.e. about Rs, 95 per 
capita, tt is apparent from tlie iigyres that paucity 
of funds for investments have been a major concern 
for the State Administiation. During the Seventh 
Plan a per capita total plan outlay of Rs. 880 has 
been envisaged with about Rs. 145 per capita in the 
“Urban Water Supply, Sewerage and Sanitation sector. 
Urban Piousing sector and Urban Development sector.” 

37. The plan outlays of States mainly depend upon 
States own resources and Central Assistance. The 
allocation of Central Assistance was expected to be 
made in such a manner as would have enabled the 
backward State like Uttar Pradesh to step up their 
level ot development expenditure but the posidon of 
this State has generally beep low in the scale of per 
capita Central Assistance. The per capita Central 
Asssistance provided to tliis State during the Fifth 
Plan period was Rs. 144 which was less than aU 
States average of Rs. 147 as also many other States 
like Haryana (Rs. 178), Orissa (Rs. 169), Rajasthan 
(Rs. 150), Madhya Pradesh (Rs. 148), Punjab 
(Rs. 146) and Kerala (Rs. 145). During the Sixth 
Plan the per capita Central Assistance available to 
the State has beep only Rs. 174 wiiich ranked 10th 
out of 16 states. 

38. It may be mentioned that in spite of poor taxable 
capacity of the people of the State, the State Govern¬ 
ment raised its own financial resources by more than 
130 per cent during the period 1973-74 to 1981-82 
through additional tax measures. Considering the 
increase in the per capita tax burden in 1979-80 
over 1973-74, it will be seen that the percentage in¬ 
crease of 129.7 observed in this State was higher than 
all States average (121.2 percent). 

MAJOR URBANISATION ISSUES 

39. In the context of rapid trend in rate of urbanisa¬ 
tion and dispersal of this trend over a wider range of 
urban centres as a consequence of structural changes 
ushered in the rural economy, there is a need to 
consider the following issues which are of critical im¬ 
portance for formulation of a National Urbanisation 
policy :— 

1. Is it possible to conceive of urban develop- 
mept as not merely supportive of, but as m 
integral part of economic development within 
the state ? 

2. Can an economic plan of development be 
framed around urban-inspired models ? Is it 
possible to evolve a co-ordinated plan of 


development of all human settlements (rural 
and urban) as ap integral part of a National 
land use plan usmg it as a means of spatially 
orgamsing the economic activity ot the 
society ? 

3. What ought to be lilie investment policies of 
the Slate regarding promotion of industriali¬ 
sation versus urbanisation, or, the claims of 
the capital cities witti other cities, and, the 
reiationship ot a few major cities to all cities 
ip the developing state V 

4. To what extent it will be a wise long term 
practice to siphon the butk of state growth 
supports to tne biggest cities in contrast to 
general overall decentralisation eilort involv¬ 
ed in building up small cities, and, indus¬ 
trialisation over a wide area ? 

5. How far will it be possible for central cities 
and various parts of their connurbationo to 
receive practical pr etiective powers to act 
together m planning and development ? Is 
it possible to nave a metropoiiiau government 
or sub-head to planning V 

6. How far it would, be possible to reorient cur¬ 
rent urban planunng development practices 
so as to bring about a better correlation bet¬ 
ween plan phasing and development pnasing ? 

7. The question of whether control of urban 
development is best accomplished by govern¬ 
ment ownership of ojiily developable land, 
or, govermnent control of all land, or no 
goverpmeni ownership is a serious policy 
issue. In any case it is evident that policies 
must be established as to what type and in¬ 
tensity of control will be placed on forth¬ 
coming urban development and existing deve¬ 
loped land in terms of availability for use, 
type, intersity, the differentiation of use and 
type of ownership to be permitted. 

40. In conclusion the issues that have to be faced, 
by the municipal bodies in the context of the existipg 
problems and the problems arising out of the 
changes that are taking place in the society are listed 
below ;— 

(a) The physical and socio-economic structure of 

cities and the rote of municipal bodies 

The changing physical and socio-economic structure 
of a city imply controlling of urbap growth outside 
their boundaries ana also taking positive measures 
to meet the influx ot migrants and their needs well 
in advance, 

,(b) Future-structure of domestratic urban local Go¬ 
vernment 

It will be necessary to consider what structure 
should be evolved for the urban local bodies and 
how far the urban local bodies can be made a part 
of the overall governing part of an investment plan. 
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(ci) Provision of adequate staff and training of staff 
and representatives 

The existing municipal managerial structure is likely 
to be found increasingly ijuadequate to cope up with 
the existing problems and futufe responsibilities. 
There is a need therefore for major institutional 
strengthening programmes for the local bodies and 
staffing pattern redesigned in the context of future 
tasks aind workloads for each category of staff. 

(d) Problems of co-ordination 

The provision and maintenance of physical and 
Social infrastructure in the high density urban areas 
is becoming more and more complex and involves 
highly inter related activities from land use pla/ming 
to engineering operations, as well as enforcement of 
rules, regulations or disciplined behaviour on the 
part of users of the facilities in the city. It also 
involves a co-ordination effort within the organisation 
ajnd with many outside agencies. At times there are 
number of local authorities in an agglomeration and 
some rural areas within and around. There are 
also several active departments, boards, corpora¬ 
tions, agencies in public and private sectors, whose 
activities are required to be co-ordinated and at times 
regulated. 

(e) Co-ordination at higher level for channelising 
infrastructure investments 

Investments in infrastructure particularly the capital 
overheads for power installations, roads, railways, 
ports, canals, schools, housing, water supply, sewe¬ 
rage and other utility services account for a major 
proportion of the total outlay in the State plans. It 
is necessary that the resources are suitably converted 
in space and time in such vital items of development 
programmes and at selected growth points in the 
best possible manner so that a desirable pattern and 
form of cities and regions could be achieved. The 
settlement patterns today exhibit industrial cefitres 
with depressing slums, single enterprise towns with 
lack of a diversified economic base and an imbalanced 
social structure; housing developments without pro¬ 
per facilities, ports without feeder roads or rail links 
or power installation without consumer equipments, 
large irrigation projects without service centres and 
markets and large mining projects with shanty towns 


eiic. Such irrationalj imbalanced and uneconomic 
developments can be avoided by adopting a properly 
integrated approach in regional developments, which 
can take jp.to account all types of human settlements 
and whose spatial programming could become an 
integr^ part of development plimning for the area. 
The development at selective points can be self-gene¬ 
rating, It appropriate investments are concentrated 
there. The external ecqpomics generated and the 
linkages available in these Centres may tend to attract 
more such activities, generating income and exploy- 
ment at the location and help a diffusion of benefits 
to the 5 ;reas surrounding the points of concentration. 
This means a co-ordinated approach at all levels, 
national, state, regional, district and the town or city 
and, the local bodies will have to be associated with 
such overall planned development processes. 

(f) Powers and revenues of local bodies 

The problems of urban public administration are fre¬ 
quently compounded by the fact that local govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility for expenditure exceeds their 
power to raise revenues. In most cities, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few, local government have been left 
with revenue sources that fail to. grow with popula¬ 
tion, economic development and inliaticai, even where 
they are properly administered. The expenditure 
needs of local governments in urban areas haye grown 
rapidly as urban population have multiplied and 
demands for better and more costly urban services 
have expanded. Attempts made by higher level 
authorities to help local governments in urban areas 
to develop their capacity to deal with the important 
and growing tasks of urban service delivery, plan¬ 
ning and regulation have been generally i#iadequate. 
Management, budgeting and accounting practices are 
generally very poor, structures of taxes and fees tend 
to be antiquated, and their local administration apd 
collection badly neglected, partly for lack of will, 
and partly because of the inadequacy of trained 
personnel, technical assistance, or incentives. 

A key factor to solve the growing problem of the 
urban fiscal gap appears to rest on deriving methods 
for proper fu^ictioning of the State-local package. It 
is however apparent that more capital finance has to 
come from recurrent sources and state Government 
must take steps to provide loan funds which is un¬ 
available from capital markets. 
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ANNEXURE-I(a) 


District-wise per capita output, percentage share of 
agriculture and animal husbandry, forestry and log- 

District/Regiou 


1 

1. Agra 

2. Aligarh 

3. Bareilly 

4. Bynor 

5. Budaun 

6. Bulandshar 

7. Etah 

8. Etawah 

9. Farukhabad 

10. Mainpuri 

11. Mathura . 

12. Meerut 

13. Ghaziabad 

14. Moradabad 

15. Muzaffarnagar . 

16. Pilibhit 

17. Rampur 
IS. Saharanpur 
19. Shahjahanpur 

Western Region 

1. Bara Banki 

2. Fatehour . 

3. Hardoi 

4. Kanpur 

5. Kheri 

6. Lucknow . 

7. Rae Bareli 

8. Sitapui 

9. Unnao 

Central Region 


1. Banda .... 

2. Hamirpur 

3. 3alun .... 

4. Jhansi 

5. Lalitpur .... 

Bundelkhand Region 


ging and manufacturing sectors in total district net 
output 1982-83 (Only commodity producing sectors) 


Per Capita 

Percentage share in total 

output 

output (Rs.) 

(at Current prices) 



Agriculture 

Forestry 

Manufactur¬ 


and animal 

and 

ing (Regis¬ 


husbandry 

logging 

tered and un¬ 




registered) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

684.77 

70.2 

0.5 

29.3 

889.42 

79.3 

0.0 

20.7 

799.96 

76.8 

0.1 

23.1 

983.19 

77,7 

3.6 

18.6 

854.55 

93.8 

0.1 

6.1 

988.54 

80.6 

0.1 

19.3 

841 -75 

83.6 

0.0 

16.4 

778.68 

90.5 

0.5 

9.0 

758.61 

90.9 

0.0 

9.1 

816-08 

81.4 

0-1 

18.5 

1433.81 

49-2 

0.0 

50.7 

1143.33 

63.6 

0. 1 

36.3 

1426.96 

39.6 

0 1 

60.3 

763.62 

84.3 

0.5 

15.2 

1018.37 

83.4 

0.1 

16.4 

1167.54 

80.2 

2.8 

7.2 

667.74 

78.2 

4.0 

17.9 

1074.28 

59.1 

0.6 

40.3 

826.39 

92.7 

0.5 

6.7 

934.17 

74.0 

0.6 

25.1 

821.28 

84.6 

0-1 

15.3 

804.83 

91.6 

0.1 

8.3 

643.11 

88.0 

0.3 

11.7 

1030.24 

45.0 

0.0 

25.2 

860.60 

91.5 

3.0 

S.4 

689.19 

47.4 

0.1 

52.5 

774.40 

84.1 

0.1 

15.8 

844.16 

87.0 

0-0 

13.0 

695.88 

86.7 

0.2 

12.8 

816.16 

73.8 

0.4 

1.8 



ANNEXURE-I(b) 

1033.31 

90.0 

4.2 

5.2 

1007.35 

86.6 

0.5 

11-6 

762.66 

94.9 

0.5 

4.5 

927.89 

63.5 

0.7 

34.1 

849.84 

83.7 

2.9 

7.2 

936.92 

83.8 

1 9 

12.9 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Allahabad .... 

. 890.47 

61-9 

0. 1 

37-9 

2. Azamgarh .... 

. 645.30 

82-6 

0-0 

17-4 

3. Bahraich 

. 581.16 

91-2 

5-9 

2-3 

4. BalUa .... 

. 595 10 

93-1 

— 

6-9 

5. Basil .... 

. 563 00 

89-9 

0-0 

10-0 

6. Deoria .... 

. 694 15 

93-7 

0-1 

6.2 

7. Faizabad 

. 611-70 

84-3 

0-0 

15-7 

8. Ghazipur .... 

. 649-26 

85-9 

— 

14-1 

9. Gonda 

. 603-90 

86-1 

4-3 

8-4 

10, Gorakhpur 

. 573 -80 

84-0 

3-3 

12-6 

11. Jaunpur .... 

. 534-53 

93-2 

0.0 

6-7 

12. Mirzapur .... 

. 999-63 

61-2 

4.5 

33-0 

13. Pratapgarh 

. 706-86 

86-7 

0-0 

13 3 

14. Sultanpur 

. 576-82 

96-9 

0-0 

3-1 

15, Varanasi 

. 712-96 

55-6 

0-6 

43-7 

Eastern Region 

664-10 

80-1 

1-2 

18-5 

1. Alraora .... 

. 963-38 

83-8 

9-4 

6-8 

2. Pithoragarh 

. 1395-64 

84-9 

11-6 

3-5 

3. Dehra Dun 

. 764 67 

54.0 

10-8 

33-5 

4. Garhwal .... 

. 983-51 

79-0 

17-9 

3-1 

5. Chamoli .... 

. 1507-65 

63-4 

32-4 

4-2 

6. Naini Ta! ... 

. 1419-75 

69-4 

23-7 

8-9 

7. Tehri-Garhwal . 

. 842-58 

77-4 

17-8 

4-6 

8. Uttar Kashi 

. 2020-00 

52-9 

44-8 


Hill Region 

. 1157-33 

68-8 

20-2 

8-7 

Uttar Pradesh 

. 821-75 

76-0 

2-0 

20-3 
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Annexure-ll(a) 


REGIONAL INDICATORS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Indicators Eastern 

Region 

1 2 
A—Socio-Economic Indicators : 

1. Revenue Villages (no.). 54,891 

2. Inhabited villages (no.) .... 49,392 

3. Density of population per sq. Km. (1981) . . 485 

4. Decennial growth of population in 1971-81 . -f 25-57 

5 Literacy percentage (1981)— 

(a) Total.24-28 

6. Percentage of small and marginal holdings to 

total holdings (1980-81) .... 91-97 

7. Percentage of area under small and marginal 

holdings to total holdings (1980-81) . , . 58-53 

8 Average size of marginal land holdings (in hectare) 

(1980-81) . 0-33 

9. Average size of holdings (in hectare) (1980-81) 0-75 


B—Indicators showing Levels of Economic Development: 


1. Percentage of workers (1981) ; 

(a) Cultivators and agricultural labourers . 79 08 

(b) Household industry/raanufacturing pro¬ 
cessing, servicing and repairs ... 4-47 

(c) Othei s workers. 16-18 

2. Intensity of cropping (1982-83) . . . . 146-19 

3. Per capita (Rural) net area sown (in hectare) 

(1982-83). 0-15 

4. Per hectare consumption of fertilizers (Kg.) 

(1983-84). 66-30 

5. Value of Agricultural Produce ; 

(a) Gross value of Agricultural produce per 
hectare of net area sown at current prices 

in Rs. (1981-82). 4293 

(b) Gross value of Agricultural produce per 

capital (rural) Rs. (1981-82) ... 651 

6. Net domestic output per capita at current prices 

in Rupees, (1981-82). 603 

7. Number of workers in registered industrial estab- 

lisliments per lakhs of population (1981-82) . . 322 

8. Percentage of manufacturing sector totoalnet 

output at current prices (1981-82) ... 19-0 

9. Percentage consumption of electricity in agricul¬ 
ture to total consumption (1981-82) . 25-91 


Hill 

Bundel- 

Central 

Western 

State 

Region 

khand 

Region 

Region 

Region 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

15,956 

5213 

16,297 

32,119 

1,24,476 

14,970 

4532 

15,526 

28,080 

1,12,500 

95 

185 

428 

479 

377 

-f26-42 

-h 26-52 

-f 24-47 

+ 25-66 

+ 25-49 

39-29 

28-69 

27-72 

28-19 

27-15 

86-96 

67-72 

88-85 

81 -84 

86-94 

47-84 

26-25 

55-95 

42-36 

948-29 

0-34 

0-48 

0 41 

0-39 

0-37 

0-99 

2-12 

0 96 

1 -22 

1-01 

69-32 

78-27 

75-75 

69-16 

74-55 

1-49 

3-15 

2-49 

3-60 

3-69 

29-19 

18-58 

21 -76 

27 -04 

21-76 

163-01 

114-28 

138-18 

154 96 

45-18 

0-18 

0-42 

0-19 

0-20 

0-19 

46-44 

18-89 

3-35 

78-96 

65.69 

5438 

2399 

4212 

5291 

4473 

948 

1019 

824 

1073 

850 

1124 

834 

782 

862 

760 

441 

183 

1258 

875 

682 

11-1 

12-7 

23-3 

26-7 

22-0 

7 94 

33-65 

16. 01 

41 -89 

29-68 
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Annexure-II(b) 


1 

-.. 

— 

— 

.. .. _.. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

C—Indicators showing Levels of Development of 
Natural Resources : 

1, Percentage of area under forests to total reporting 







area (1982-83). 

2. Percentage Of net area sown to total reporting 

9-50 

64-63 

8-12 

5-10 

4-66 

17-21 

area (1982-83). 

64-88 

13-20 

61 -92 

65-12 

74-05 

57-91 

3. For cultivator net area sown in hectares (1982-83) 

D—Indicators showing Level of Inferastructural 
Development : 

1. Percentage of electrified villages to total inhabited 

0-81 

0-63 

1 -92 

0-79 

1-03 

0-92 

villages (March, 1985). 

2. Length of pucca roads per 100 sq. Km. (1-4-85) 

56-31 

46-55 

42-39 

48-69 

66 -65 

56-07 

(in Km.). 

3. Length of pucca roads per lakh of population 

29-02 

25-50 

17-58 

27-75 

31 -50 

26-59 

(1-4-85) (in Km.). 

E—Indicators showing Levels of Social Services : 

1- Number of Schools per lakhs of population (Sep¬ 
tember 30,1984) 

59-82 

269-20 

95-27 

64-91 

65-79 

70-60 

(a) Junior Basic Schools . . . ■ 

57-94 

147-81 

91-30 

64-64 

61-29 

65-86 

(b) Senior Basic Schools .... 

11 -65 

26-65 

17-86 

14-03 

12-09 

13-19 

(c) Higher Secondary Schools 

4-42 

15-26 

4-78 

3-81 

5-27 

5-10 

(d) Degree Colleges. 

2. Allopathic Hospitals ; 

(a) Number of Allopathic Hospitals/Dispcnsaries 

0-35 

0-60 

0-35 

0-33 

0-36 

0-36 

per lakh of population (December 31, 1983) 

(b) Number of beds in Allopathic Hospitals/Des- 
pensaries per lakh of population (December 

2-34 

14-66 

3-32 

3-02 

2-40 

3-06 

31,1983). 

43 43 

139 95 

54-95 

64-79 

44-20 

52-24 
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state : UTTER PRAUESH 
DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURES & URBAN GROWTH 



Total 

Urban 

V iral 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 


1. (i) Area in sq. kms. 1981 , 

50,376 1199.4 

49176.6 

(ii) Population 

1971 

1981 


Total Million 88.34 

110.8 


Urban million 12.38 

19-9 


% 14 

18 

(iii) Growth Rate 
% 

1961-71 

1971-81 


Total 18.2 23.0 

Urban 27-1 48.5 


(tv) Density (parsons psr sq. 1971 198! 

Mts.) . - 

Total 300 377 

Urban 4356 4364 

2. Goa. political Divisions The State has 57 districts and 

is divided into five economic 
Regions—Western Region, 

Centrai Region, Eastern Re¬ 
gion, Bundel Khand Region, 
and Hill Region. 


3.1 Population Concentration 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNDER POPUTION BY SIZE 
OF CLASS OF TOWN 


Towns 


1971 


1981 

In¬ 

crease 

(+) 
Dscre- 
■ ase(—) 
in % 
of urban 
popu¬ 
lation 

No. of 
Towns 

%of No. of 
Urb.rn Towns 
popu¬ 
lation 

%of 

Urban 

popula¬ 

tion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

22 

57.06 

30 

51.39 

(-) 

II 

20 

10.83 

36 

12.43 

(+) 

m . 

67 

16.70 

86 

12-64 

(-) 

IV 

91 

10.44 

194 

13.40 

(+) 

V 

80 

4.74 

232 

8.70 

(+) 

VI . 

13 

0.24 

81 

1.44 

(+) 

Total 

283 

100.00 

659 

100.00 



3.2 Regional population / level of Urbanisation in 198i 


Region 

Total 

pop 

(Mil¬ 

lion) 

Urban 

pop- 

(Mil¬ 

lion) 

% Of 
Urban 
popu- 
lation 

Annual Den- 
Urban sity 
Growth (per- 
Rate sons 

1971- per 

81 km.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Hill . 

4.81 

0.89 

18.4 

4.68 

95 

Western 

. 39-35 

9-33 

22,8 

5.05 

476 

Central 

. 19.70 

4.15 

21.4 

4.41 

427 

Eastern 

. 41.58 

4.45 

10.7 

4-94 

485 

Bundelkhand 

5,44 

1.08 

19-9 

5.57 

184 

Total . 

. 110.44 

19.90 

18.01 

4-90 

377 


4. Urban Features 

4.1 The urban population of Uttar Pradesh is 19.97 
million out of total population of 110.86 million 
(1981 census). This is expected to. grow to 32.42 
million in 1991 and 52.60 million in 2001. As per¬ 
centage to the total population, it will increase from 
18% in 1981 to over 30% in 2001. 

4.2 The State is divided into 5 economic regions- 
Hill, Western, Bundelkhand, Central and Eastern. 
The Western region accounts for about 47% of the 
State’s urban population. However, it has only 35% 
of the total population and only 28% of the geogra¬ 
phical area. 

4.3 There are 659 towns in the State-nearly half of 
them in the Western Region. This region also ac¬ 
counts for 19 out of a total of 30 Class-I cities. The 
Eastern regions has shown the lowest leve] of urbani¬ 
sation with only 10.7% of its population being urban 
population. 

4.4 Among the towns having a faster growth rate 
than the national rate of 46.02% (1971-81), the 
Stale accounts for 80 towns (7 Class-I, 15 Class-II, 
23 Class-Ill, 22 Class-IV, 10 Class-V and 3 Class- 
VI). 

5. Economic Scene 

5.1 The State’s economy is largely agriculture based. 
The primary sector accounts for 51% of the State’s 
income and the secondary sector contribute 19%. 
The Western Region accounts for roughly 40% of 
the total output of the State. 

5.2 It is expected that the urban job-seekers as a 
result of the fast urban growth, are likely to be around 
2-3 million by 2001. In the next 15 years, more than 

2.5 lakhs Jobs wUl have to be created annually. The 
profile of unemployment & job seekers reflects a 
large percentage of illiterates. Obviously, therefore, 
the types of jobs in the tertiary sector will have 
to be provided by large urban centres with strong 
economic base. 
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6 . Urban Planning & Administration 

The responsibility for Urban Planning, Adininistra' 
tion & Finance is shared by the following agencies : 

(i) The Municipal Corporation, 

(ii) The Municipal Board, 

(iii) Town Area Committee, 

(iv) Notified Area Committee, 

(v) The Jal Nigam & the Jan Sansthan, , 


(.1980-85), the public sector contribution was only 
1.30 lakhs houses. The housing activities of the 
private sector are severely affected by the Land Ceil¬ 
ing Acts and the Rent Control Legislations. 

5. Roads & Traffic 

The effective road capacity has become further limited 
by road encroachments, bad conditions of side walks 
and indisciplined usage of road space. Traffic en¬ 
forcement legislations and parking facilities arc 
lacking. 


(vi) The Directorate of Local Bodies, 


0 . Financial 


(vii) The Directorate of Urban land Ceiling, Ctiuiai 

, ...^ ^ „ T., . (if Funding urban development is a major problem 

(vm) The Towns & Country Planning Deptt., Administrators. The ability of cities to 


(Lx) The Development Authorities, 

(x) The U.P. Housing & Development Board, 

(xi) The prescribed Authorities for Regulated 
Areas. 

Coordination of all these agencies is done by the 
State Housing and Urban Development Deptt. which 
also oversees municipal budgets, staffing and urban 
development programmes of the different agencies. 

7. Problems of Urban Development 


raise adequate revenues to cope up with the demands 
for urban services have proportionately fallen lead¬ 
ing to poor maintenance and coverage cl infrastruc¬ 
ture services to cover new inhabitafits''areas. 

(ii) The per capita tax realisation for 9 major cities 
(Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, Bareilly, Ghaziabad, 
Kanpur, Moradabad, Lucknow, & Varanasi) varies 
from Rs. 26/- to Rs. 62/-. Taxes generaliy from 
50-65% of the resomces, with income from other re¬ 
ceipts ranging between 10-15% on an average. 
Grants represent nearly 25% of total revenue re- 
ciepts. 


Inadequate Infrastructure 

There are wide gaps in die provision of. infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities in terms of housing, water supply & 
sewerage etc. About 45% of the urban population 
does not have access to a safe water supply, 55% to 
electricity and 27% to apy latrine facility. 

1. Land 

There are various problems relating to land supply 
such as acquisition of land by public authorities, im¬ 
balances in the supply and demand for services land 
as well as lack of information regarding laud avail¬ 
ability, absence of proper land records, land use 
cosntrols etc. 

2. Water Supply 

The average domestic water supply in the uiban areas 
varies from 60 to. 100 Lped. About 40 to 50% 
of urban population depends on public standposls 
and dug wells. About 30% to 35% of water is lost 
through wastages & leakage. 

3. Sewerage & Drainage 

(i) Most of the urban areas in the State have night- 
soil collection services through buckets. Inadequate 
sewerage system even in big cities leads to dnhygenic 
envirojimental conditions. 

4. Housing 

It is estimated that about 30% of the State’s urban 
population is residing in slums or slum-like condi¬ 
tions. Against an anticipated requirement of 6.66 
hikhs houses, during the Sixth Five Year Plan period 


8 . Some policy Directions of future urbanisation 

The growing emphasis on the systematic organisation 
management of positive urban development policies 
need to take into account the followings .— 

(1) Policies should be designed to suit the 
continued needs of urbanisatiop. 

(2) Need for positive urban development app¬ 
roaches based on inter-relationship between 
rural and urban development and in the 
formulation of policies and promoting ffie 
ecopomic development of towns and cities. 

(3) Need for investment oriented approaches to 
urban development. 

(4) Need for strengthening the institutional capa¬ 
bilities and resource moblisation to meet 
the capital costs and maintenance expendi¬ 
ture of urban development works. 

(5) Need for development of an apex institu¬ 
tion for financing the capital projects of 
local bodies and agencies. 

(6) Need for training in the techniques of 
Urban development and managemept. 

(7) Need for a defined investment policy re¬ 
garding promotion of industrialisation versus 
urbanisation. 

(8) Need for an integral approach to industrial- 
cum-urban infrastructure planning in the 
context of overall development plan. 
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WEST BENGAL 

NOTE FOR NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON URBANISATION 

URBAN DEVELOPMEN r PERSPECTIVE 


It is now widely acknowledged that the processes 
of urbanization are rooted in the historical evolution 
of the dominant socio-economic forces. The impera¬ 
tives of imperial rule in India necessitated the insular 
growth of colonial cities like Calcutta and Bombay. 
These cities did not grow naturally out of a healthy 
symbiotic relationship between the city and country 
side. On the contrary, these were artificial entrepots 
located as sea ports to siphon off the wealth of India 
to serve the imperial purpose. 

Post-independent urbanization in India has tended to 
follow the patterjn set during the colonial regime. The 
dominance of the primate cities and the relative neg¬ 
lect of the ‘hinterland’ have continued at the national 
level. It is in this larger context of trends of urbani¬ 
sation at the national plane that one has to under¬ 
stand urbanization pattern at the State level. 


Urbanization Profile 

West Bengal is one of those States whose rate of 
growth of total population has been slowing down 
over decades. The decadal growth rate of 33% in 
the 1951-61 decade slowed down to 27% i,n 1961- 
71 and to 23% (2 percentage point less than the 
national average) in 1971-81. While this is a com¬ 
mendable situation recorded by the State, the growth 
rate of urban population of the State was not as en¬ 
couraging, if urbansation is considered as an indi¬ 
cator of economic progress. In terms of decadal in¬ 
crease in urban population. West Bengal occupied 
sixth position (36.0%) among 15 larger States in 
the 1951-61 decade, which slided down to fourteenth 
position (28.4% )in 1961-71 decade ajnd slightly 
moved up to thirteenth position (31.6%) in 1971— 
81 decade. The decadal increase in urban popula¬ 
tion of the State was about ten percentage point less 
than the national average in 1961-71 and little over 
15 percentage point less ifi the 1971-81 decade. 
While the rate of urban growth has been relatively 
slow, the degree of urbanisation has almost stabilised. 
In terms of percentage urban population in the total. 
West Bengal was still the fifth mo.st urbanised State 
(25.88%) in 1951, fourth in 1961 and 1971 
f24.45% and 24.76% respectively) and sixth in 
1981 (26.49%). Although in 1981 West Bengal was 
preceded by Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, Kar- 
pataka and Puniab in its relative position so far as 


degree of urbanisation is concerned, the degree of ;ts 
urbanisation has been increasing steadily although at 
a slow pace. 

The relatively slow pace of urbanisation notwithstan¬ 
ding, West Be,ngal has been confronting a colossal 
urban problem due mainly to uneven spatial distribu¬ 
tion of population. The high concentration of urban 
population per unit of geographical area as the State 
recorded in 1981 Census does not have a parallel in 
the country. The State’s average density of urbap 
population in 1981 was 5624 persons per square km. 
the highest in the country. The next highest was 
4,648 in Punjab followed by Uttar Pradesh (4,355) 
and Haryana (3,924). The density in Maharashtra 
v/as 2,376 persons per square Km., almost half that 
of West Bengal. 

A significant feature in urbapisation pattern of West 
Bengal is that about 70 percent of the urban municipal 
population of the State reside in Calcutta Metropoli¬ 
tan Area (CMA) alone which accounts for only 38 
percent of the municipal geographical area. The 
dominance of Calcutta and its urbanised suburbs over 
the ecopomy of the State has not undergone any 
substantial change since Independence. City of 
Calcutta was 31,615 persons per sq. km., out of 112 
other towas (1981) only eight bad density above 
20.000, 16 had density between 10,000 and 15,000 
and 81 towns had density below 10,000. 

The above feature prevailed in the face of almost 
stagnant growth of population (4.5%) of Calcutta in 
the decade 1971-8! as compared to 31% growth of 
population in the municipal areas within the CMA, 
excluding Calcutta and Howrah, 39% in non-CMA 
municipal areas and 89% in non-mupicipal urban 
areas. Howrah had almost a zero growth rate 
(0.5%). However, the population growth rates of 
Calcutta and Howrah are not comparable to that of 
other areas. For other areas started with relatively 
low or very low base of population. As compared 
to Calcutta’s 33 lakhs population (1981) and 
Howrah’s 7 lakhs population, there were only 22 
towns which had ponulation between one and three 
lakhs each and 33 towps had population between 
50,000 and one lakh each, and the rest below 50,000 
each. Around 50% of the urban municipal popula¬ 
tion, excluding Howrah, dw'cll in the Calcutta city 
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itself. Furthermore, Calcutta city’s Census popula¬ 
tion of 33 lakhs is illusory as day time population of 
the city increases by almost 30% due to the com¬ 
muters. Thus, Calcutta city’s effective population is 
over 40 lakhs. 

The dominance of the metropolitan Calcutta over 
the economy of the State has led to a particular pat- 
tejp of distribution of urban population, which con¬ 
sists of a super city (Calcutta), a giant city (Howrah), 
some medium towns and large number of small 
towns. 

Before making an attempt to visualise the urbanisa¬ 
tion perspective of the State, Calcutta’s urbanisation 
perspective needs to be separately visualised in that 
it has its own special historical reasons of its growth, 
demographic pattern and crisis. Calcutta’s urbanisa¬ 
tion perspective a,nd its problems cannot be perceived 
if the historical realities are ignored. At the first 
instance it cannot but be recognised that the tap-roots 
of Calcutta’s crisis travel much beyond the teiTitorial 
boundaries of the state of West Bengal. Calcutta 
suffered and will continue to suffer so long as economy 
of its vast hinterland suffers, which includes areas 
like Eastern U.P., Bihar, Orissa a,nd Assam. West 
Bengal’s sufferance in general and that of Calcutta 
in particular stem also from an international event 
manifested in the transfer of huge population from 
East Pakistan to West Bengal. In 1961, “more than 
30 percent of the urban population of the hinterland 
(was) concentrated in a single strip of 200 square 
miles of urbanised land forming Calcutta connurba- 
tion on the east 3,nd west bank of the River Hooghly”. 
To be more precise, in the 1961 Census, out of the 
784 thousand persons who migrated to Calcutta, 542 
thousand persons or 70% had come from various 
parts of the country : 160 thousand from within the 
State, 183 thousand from Bihar, 33 thousand from 
Orissa. 0.71 thousand from Uttar Pradesh, 5 thou¬ 
sand from Assam. 16 thousand from South India, 24 
thousand from Western Ipdia and 42 thousand from 
other parts of the country. During the same period 
228 thousand or 30% of inmlgrants entered Calcutta 
from East Pakistan and stayed on. As per official 
records, 25% of the displaced persons from East 
Pakistan, by 1961. settled in Calcutta itself, and more 
than 30% settled in the Calcutta metropolis. Actual 
figures would be much higher. Refugee influx went 
upabetted beyond 1961, particularly between the 
period 1965 and 1971. 

Except a small percentage, the migrants from other 
parts of the country had to move out of their home 
out of economic comnulsion. in search of jobs in Cal¬ 
cutta. Barring the barest minimum of the income 
needed just to keep themselves alive, such migrants 
remit to their home whatever they earn in the place 
of their work. The refunees who miarated out of 
political comtmlsion struggled for existence for long 
with state assistance apd their own efforts, before they 
could settle down, even in poverty situation, after 
almost 2 to 3 decades. This is the base on which 
Calcutta’s oopnlation grew since 1951. During the 
1971-81 decade, the nast trend of mieration has 
declined, which, in the absence of migration data. 


can be guessed from the almost stagnant growth of 
population of Calcutta apd Howrah and relatively 
low growth rate in the metropolis in general. On the 
other hand, rates of urbanisation have reached all 
time peaks in Uttar Pradesh (60.6%), Bihar 
(54.8%) and Orissa (68.6%) as compared to 
31.7% in West Bengal. However, the demographic 
pattern set in the metropolis upto the 60’s decade 
still persists. 

The regional perspective 

Somewhat similar to Calcutta, though much less in 
magnitude, some towns of the state, which have grown 
or have been growing very fast during the last two 
decades arc the destinations of the in-migrants largely 
originating from areas beyonds the geographical boun¬ 
daries of the State. Three cf such examples are Durga- 
pur, Kharagpur and Siliguri. Durgapur registered a 
population growth rate of 395.58% in 1961-71 decade 
and 50.72% in 1971-81 decade. The growth rate in 
the decade 1971-81 for Kharagpur and Silliguri were 
141.94%, 57.80% respectively. It may be conjectur¬ 
ed that these growth rates were largely accounted for 
by in-migration from other states. 

From the above scenario, imperatively, the urbanisa¬ 
tion of Calcutta Metropolis in particular and that of hte 
larger towns of the state in general, can not be per¬ 
ceived as a phenomenon caused entirely by intra-state 
inter-play of economic forces. It depends to a great 
extent on the urban development perspective, policy 
and strategy adopted and pursued by different states in 
the eastern and north-eastern regions. It depends 
inter-alia on the rural development policy and indus¬ 
trial development strategy, more particularly industrial 
location policy of the entire region. 

Growth of Market Towns : 

As the Census 1981 indicates, large number of inter¬ 
mediate urban units or market towns have sprung up 
in West Bengal to serve as some kind of a irap for 
hulk of the migrants from the rural to urban areas. 
This explains the highest rate of urbanisation in the 
non-municipal Census towns followed by that of non- 
CMA municipal towns and the CMA. In the 1971-81 
decade, out of the 92 non-municipal towns with ai 
population of more than 10,000 persons each, having 
no industrial base whatsoever, 20 (21%) had popula¬ 
tion growth rate of 65% and above, 34 (37%) had 
50% and above, and 42 (45%) had 35% and above. 
Again, in the same decade, among 54 municipal towns 
with more than 10,000 population each, drawing 
economic sustenance from their respective rural hinter¬ 
lands. 13 (25%) had population growth rate of 35% 
and above. Evidently, large number of ndiv rural 
growth centres have not only emerged in the recent 
past but also have growth at very fast rates as compar¬ 
ed to municipalised rural growth centres. As already 
stated, it may he coniectured that these rapidlv arowth 
rural growth centres have been the receptacle of a sub¬ 
stantial ixrrtinn of the potential in-mi'^rants to the 
metropolis. This phenomenon is the manifest e^ect 
of the rural development policy pursued by the State 
in recent times, 



State’s Perceptions 

After coming to power, the Left Front regime in West 
Bengal made a conscious attempt to spell out the State’s 
urbanization and urban development policy as an inte¬ 
gral part of the State’s overall development perspective. 
The West Bengal Urban Development strategy Com¬ 
mittee set up in 1979 expressed th^e mood of the new 
regime very succintly. The major highlights of the 
Committee Report are as follows ; 

1. Balanced Urban Growth 

Urban development in West Bengal has traditionally 
been conceived in terms of tackling the problems- of 
Calcutta and its environs. Consequently, efforts for 
urban development got bogged down in Calcutta only 
with no satisfactory solution in sight. Tl^erc are clear 
evidences now to suggest that improvement of Calcutta 
alone will be self-defeating. The towns in the Slate 
must be provided with minimum urban facilities to en¬ 
able them to hold back population. A new urban 
policy must therefore spell out in broad terms an ap¬ 
proach to a balanced urban grov/fh even with limited 
resources. 

2. Narrowing the gap in investment allocations 

As a corollary, a conscious effort should be made 
to narrow down the gap in the allocation of per 
capita expenditure between the Calcutta area and 
other local bodies. So far, the per capita develop¬ 
ment expenditure in Calcutta had been dispropor¬ 
tionately high as compared with expenditure in other 
towns. As the Committee observed : 

“The pressure on Calcutta will never be eased unless 
other towns are sufficiently developed to hold the 
population back. This development should include 
new employment opportunities also. The overall 
picture is that unless other population arowUi cmitres 
are adequately developed, the problems of Calcutta 
will not be satisfactorily dealt with”. 

“In the year 1976-77,.the per capita planned 

expenditure in Calcutta-Howrah area was Rs. 61.54, 
while that for the other CMD (CMA) local bodies 
was only Rs. 19.88, and the coresponding figures 
for the reniainin? non-CMD (CM.A) local bodies 
was only Re 0.87. From the year 1978-79, how¬ 
ever, more attention is being paid, for the first time 
in recent history, on the other CMD (CMA) local 
bodies and specially on all non-CMD (CMA.) local 
bodies. As a result, in 1980-81 the per capita plan¬ 
ned expenditure figures for Calcutta - Howrah - 
Bally area, other CMD (CMA) local bodies arid 
non-CMD (CMA) local bodies have become Rs. 
Rs. 59.53, Rs. 30.40 and Rs. 13.84 respectively.” 
This policy is still being consciously pursued. However 
narrowing down the gap in the allocation of per 
capita expenditure between Calcutta area and other 
local bodies does not purport to reduce the future 
investments in the Calcutta metropolis, 'l^^at is 
aimed at is higher oer capita investment in other 
areas. For the metropolis there is immediate need_ of 
more per capita investment even to keep the exist¬ 
ing civic infrastructure in aood operatimi conditions, 
and much larger investments in near future to meet 


even the minimum needs of civic services of the 
existing and future population. 

3. Stimulation of non-municipal growth centres 

Population growth centres which are not yet munici¬ 
palities such as Block headquarters are important 
links between rural and urban activities. Adequate 
facilities should also be developed in these centres to 
check population flow towards large towns. 

4. Priority within a town the pro-poor bias 

Jn view of resources constraint, within a town, 
priority should be given to those schemes which can 
improve the most backward areas. Certain general 
schemes on drainage, conservancy etc. embracing 
nearly whole town may be necessary; but as things 
now exist, the problems of drinking water, drainage, 
sanitation and roads are most acute in the aregs in¬ 
habited by the poor. Attention should first be given 
to those areas. 

5. Projects with a bias towards economic develop¬ 
ment 

fn order to stimulate new employment, schemes for 
building market centres for agricultural and cottage 
industries produce, centres providing facilities for 
setting up cotage and small scale miits, repairing 
shops of various types etc. should be encouraged. 
Such schemes may prove to be money earning sche¬ 
mes for the local bodies. 

In conformity with the policy laid down by the 
Commitfe, actions have already been initiated by 
various public agencies. To'cite a few, Rajpur and 
Nabadwip municipalities have launched compost 
manuring schemes firstly with *he objective of re¬ 
cycling urban solid waste, secondly to provide essen¬ 
tial organic manure to their rural hinterlands and 
thirdly to earn some revenue. Again, within Cal¬ 
cutta, a major sewase-fed fishery scheme is now 
being formulated firstly with the objective of adopt- 
in a low cost but enective option for the disposal 
of city’s liquid waste, and seondlly for augmenting 
the supply of fish to the city. 

6. Low cost technilogy 

In the various construction activities, local materials 
should be used as much as possible and the tech.no- 
logy should be labour-intensive. Scarcity and high 
rising prices of steel, cement, etc. will make the 
schemes dependent on these costlv items, and such 
schmes are likely to be held up because of inter¬ 
ruption in supply. To follow it up. a new set of 
specifications will be necessary for the guidance of 
municipal authorities, and this task of drawing up of 
appropriate specifications ^ small group of experts 
should be taken on hand immediately, 

7. New organisational set-up 

A decentralised organisation pattern is to likely 
step up the work of municipalities. The elected 
people.s’ representatives of the municipalities should 
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be given more power and sirengtheing by technical 
persons like engineers and financial experts. At tjie 
level of the locality, ward or MohaUa4evel citizens 
committees may be very useful to involve local 
people in development work. Even then, a district 
level coordination committee may be necessary. 

Thus, the Urban Developinent Strategy Committee 
laid down a clear policy guideline favouring balanced 
urban development, use of low cost technology, 
attention to the condition of the urban poor and 
decentralisation and grassroots participation in deve¬ 
lopment. 

West Bengal Municipal Finance Commission 
Close on the heels of the Urban Development Stra¬ 
tegy Committee, the West Bengal Municipal Finance 
Commission was set up under the Chairmanship of 
Prof. Bhabatosh Datta to examine the state of muni¬ 
cipal finances in West Bengal and to recommend 
measures for streamlining Stafe-immicipal fiscal rela¬ 
tions and domestic resource mobilisation bv the muni¬ 
cipalities themselves. The Committee report is a 
land mark in the history of municipal government in 
West Bengal. Tn conformity with the general policy 
of the State Government to pu.sh through urban 
development with local government participation, the 
Committee found it socially desirable to encourage 
healthy growth of municipal institution as local in¬ 
strumentalities of urban development. 

As a sequel to the report of the WBMFC a new 
grant structure has been introduced by the State 
Government to ensure municipal financial solvency 
and to encourage steady capital investments for new 
development works. 

Balanced urban development, as the Urban Develop¬ 
ment Strategy Committee suggested, has to have 
nroper institutional support. Tlie general policy of 
local development through local governments and 
municipal financial stimulation v.'ould, in all pro¬ 
bability. live up to the objective of institutional sup¬ 
port system as envisaged by the Urban Development 
Strategy Committee. 

Incidcntallv the municipalities in West Bengal are 
assured of annual per capita development fund to 
enable them to undertake small scale development 
projects within their iurisdiction. 

The major thrust of State policy in regard to urbani¬ 
sation and urban development in this State may now 
be identified broadly as follows ; 

1. Legal - institutional : In recent times, a 
a number of legislations have been passed 
to cover a wide range of activities and insti¬ 
tutions related to urban development. The 
notable legislations are ; 

a. The West Bengal Town and Country 
Planning Act - 1979 

b. The West Bengal Central Valuation Board 
Act - 1979 

c The Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act 

- 1980 

d The Howrah Municipal Corporation Act 

- 1980 


e. The thika Tenancy (Amendment) Act - 

Besides these acts, the Bengal Muuieipai Act 
1932 has been radically revised and a com¬ 
mittee has been set up to draft a ne>y law for 
the municipalities in order to enable them to 
adjust to the changing condition of today. 

Tn the field of instituional development, 
some major instances are the creation of the 
Central Valuation Board and the introduc¬ 
tion of the Mayor-in Council system in Cal¬ 
cutta and Howrah. The Central Valuation 
Board has been set up to evolve a rational 
method of valuation of properties for rating 
purposes, while the Mayor-in-Council system 
in the two large corporation cities in the 
State for the first time introduces a cabinet 
type of polbical executive at the helm of 
municipal affairs. 

2. Fiscal - financial : To facilitate local urban 
development basically with the help of the 
municipalities, some stejrs have been taken. 
As already stated; the new grant structure 
and revolution of substantial development 
fund to municipalities are expected to serve 
this purpose. The recommendations of the 
Municipal Finance Commission are now in 
the process of being implemented. A new 
budget format has been introdued to stream¬ 
line the municipal budgetary and financial 
management. 

3. Administrative - managerial ; The State 
Government has been conscious of the need 
for improvnig management development at 
all levels concerned with urban develop¬ 
ment. For training and research in the field 
of urban and municipal development the 
State level institution called the Institute of 
Local Government and Urban Studies (IL- 
GUS) was set up in 1982. The TLGUS is 
engaged in training acivities to improve 
municipal perforrnance generally and in 
specific sections. Also, ILGUS has been 
performing the role of a brains truyt for the 
State Government in different policy areas. 
Besides, two other training Instituions need 
special mention : Caleuffa Corporation’s In¬ 
stitute of Urban Management and the CM- 
DA training centre both of which are in- 
house arrangements for the training of the 
staff of the respective, organisations. The 
State Government has also taken steps to 
.strengthen the Di.'vctorale of Local Bodies 
to generally help and guide the municipali¬ 
ties and to monitor the operation of the 
revised grant structnre. Another important 
administrative development has been ' the 
setting up of the Municipal Engineering 
Directorate, attached to the Local Govt. & 
Urban Development Dena'-tment. lo help the 
municipalities in preparing and implementing 
development schemes of different kinds, 
esnecinny those pertaining to TDSMT. 

4. Pro-noor orientation : An important policy 
plank has been to consciously orient urban 
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development activities toward irhproving the 
living condition of the urban poor. In this 
context,, mention has been made of the spe¬ 
cial bustee development fund statutorily 
created as an integral part of the Calcutta 
Corporation’s total budgetary outfit. As 
earlier stated, the Urban Development Stra¬ 
tegy Committee laid emphasis on develop¬ 
ment projects to directly benefit the areas 
inhabitated by the poor. CuiTently within 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Area two impor¬ 
tant anti-poverty programmes are under im- 
plemcnation. The first is known as the 
Small Scale Entrepreneurship Programme 
(SSEP) and the second programme is on 
health and natrition, for the bustee dwel¬ 
lers, The first programme is intended to 
improve the economic condition of the slum 
dwellers by facilitating loan fund for pro¬ 
ductive projects to be undertaken bv indivi¬ 
dual slum dwellers. This is presently being 
run by the CMDA with the help of a num¬ 
ber of public sector banks. The second pro¬ 
gramme aims at improvina the health facili¬ 
ties in the bustee areas of the city. 

A major effort is now underway to bring 
about planned development in the registered 
bustee areas, locally known as Thika Ten¬ 
ancy areas in Calcutta and Howrah. The 
Thika Tenancy law has been amended radi¬ 
cally, authorising the Government to acquire 
bustee land and to develop the areas in a 
planned manner. The programme on low 
cost sanitaion is also directed toward im¬ 
proving the living condition of the urban 
poor by providing cheap pour flush latrines 
financed wholly or partly from institutional 
fund. 

Alternative growth foci 

It has been the policy of the State Government to 
direct urban growth toward alternative centres in 
space. Accordingly, development authorities have 
been set up in three regional nodes : Siligiiri-Jalpai- 
guri, Asansol-purgapur, and Haldia. Planned develop¬ 
ment of Siliguri-Jalpaiguri is expected to radiate deve¬ 
lopment impulses in North Bengal. The development 
of Asansol-Durgapur, industrial complex is likely 
to create a powerful anti-magnet to Calcutta. The 
new port of Haldia is similarly bein? planned to 
grow as a port-based and petro-chemical based in¬ 
dustrial complex which is expected to create employ¬ 
ment opportunities in the surrounding southern re¬ 
gion, Fairly large-scale development fund is re¬ 
quired to imnlement the plan proposals. For_ this 
purpose it may be necessary to evolve a national 
policy for financing urban development in the key 
nodal growth foci of different states. 

Decentralisation in action 

As stated earlier, the WBUDSC (West Bengal Urban 
Development Strategy Committee) felt that a decen¬ 
tralised organisational pattern was likely to step up 


the work of the municipahties. Since early 80’s 
urban development responsibilities, which were 
highly centralised in the past, were decentralised to 
a large extent. The plan grants which were given 
to the municipalities were linked to some schemes, 
and were not equitably distributed amongst the 
municipalities. Since early 80’s this pattern of djs- 
■ tribution of Plan grants was replaced by block-grant 
giving free hand to the municipalities to identify 
their area specific needs and priorities, and on the 
basis of thab to formulate developinent program¬ 
mes and to implement them all by themselves. The 
Plan grant is now given on per capita basis. While 
this is the policy pursued now in general, it is 
more pronounced in the CMA. The active role of 
the municipal bodies in CT.JDP-Ill is a clear evidence 
of the actual pursued of the State policy of local 
decentralised development through the municipal 
bodies. Much before the commencement of CUDP- 
III in 1983-84, Rs. 94 crores out of total proposed 
investment of Rs. 330 crores in the CMA, over a 
period of five years under the CUDP-III, was 
allocated to 33 municipalities and notified area 
authorities and three corporations in the CMA. 
Keeping aside Rs. 11 crores for the Calcutta N^ni- 
cipal Corporation and Rs. 7 crores for the Howrah 
Municipal Corporation, the rest was allocated among 
the remaining local bodies on per capita basis. The 
allocation being intimated to them, these local bodies 
were left to themselves to formulate their five-year 
capital improvement programmes and to implement 
them by all themselves, of course with the lecluiical 
guidance of the Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Authority (CMDA) whenver they felt the need for 
that* The rest of the proposed investment has been 
allocated for only such schemes as are transmunicipal 
in nature or have area-wide implications. Similarly 20 
menting the Centrally Sponsored Integrated Develop- 
tion and Howrah Municipal Corporation, which is a 
revolutionary change in the authority structure, as 
areas. 

Within the CMA a further decentralisation orocf'ss 
has just taken off. The introduction of the Mayor- 
in-Council system in Calcutta Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion and Howrah Municipal Corporation which is a 
revolutionary change in the authority structure as 
already mentioned. The borough committees of 
these corporations have been given considerable 
functional and financial powers to take care of the 
proper delivery of civic services in their respective 
areas. 


As of date there are 110 urban local bodies in the 
State : — 

1. Calcutta Municipal Corporation 

2. Howrah Municipal Corporation 

3. Chandernagar Municipal Corporation 

4. Municipalities (94) 

5. Notified Area Authorities (10) 

6. Town Committees (3). 
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The broad functions performed by the urban local 
bodies are ; water supply, solid and liquid waste 
management, road construction and maintenance, 
street lighting, maintenance of parks and play 
grounds, municipal markets and slaughter house, 
preventive health care, p'.imarv education (onlv some 
local bodies), enforcement of building regulations"etc. 
All these functions have been made obligatory in the 
Calcutta and Howrah Municipal Act. In other local 
bodies, including Chandernagor Corporation, ex¬ 
cept conservancy (waste management) all functions 
arc discretionary. However, by conventions, per¬ 
formance of all of these functions has become al¬ 
most mandatory. All local bodies have the power 
to introduce user chaiges and to go in for commer¬ 
cial enterprises. 

The special problems of the urban local bodies may 
be grouped under two categories : (i) chronic fin¬ 
ancial crisis and (ii) management gap. The urban 
local bodies’ dependence on the revenue transfer 
from the State has been growing at an increasing rate 
over years. Around 50 to 80% of their recurrent 
commitments are met out of shared taxes and re¬ 
venue grants. This is in the face of the fact that 
the standard of civic services that they could pro¬ 
vide are much below even the minimum needs of the 
urban populace. The traditional dependence of the 
urban local bodies on property tax so far as local 
source of revenue is concerned, whose base is 
almost in elastic (WBMFC Report), has kept down 
the growth of their yield from own sources of re¬ 
venue to a very low rate. And given the low level 
of civic services provided by them, introduction of 
user charges in addition to property tax was not a 
feasible proposition, recently Calcutta municipal cor¬ 
poration has introduced user charges for water sup¬ 
ply). On the other hand, commitments have been 
continually growing. In the recent past besides in¬ 
flationary pressure, the total wage bills of the muni¬ 
cipal employees have increased manyfold due to 
their pay equjlisation with that of the State Govern¬ 
ment employees and also due to price index-linked 
inflation compensation committed to them. Further¬ 
more, the O & M liabilities are also on the rise due 
to implementation of various municipal development 
schemes. Consequently, deficit in the recurring bud¬ 
gets are widening increasing the dependence of the 
urban local bodies on (he transfer from the State. 

The management gap in the urban local bodies 
stems primarily from their financial crisis and lord 
level operation. Besides their inability to hire quali¬ 
fied and experienced technical and managerial staff, 
they did not have the necessary conditions for deve¬ 
loping managerial competence. The development 
responsibilities in the past being highly centralised 
(except for Calcutta Municipal Corporation), the 
municipal bodies’ functional responsibility was limit¬ 
ed to maintenance of whatever assets created and 
for civing some services, which neither needed much 
expertise nor the municipal bodies could hire profes¬ 
sional managers, given their financial plight. With 
the policy of decentralisation of urban development 
responsibilities which is now being pursued, the 
dimension of the role that the urban local bodies are 


now expected to play has significantly changed. Thus, 
the management gap is felt more now than before 
The State has provided for secondment of four key 
ofificers. viz. Executive oflScer, Engineer, finance offi¬ 
cer and Health Officer in each municipal body. Un¬ 
doubtedly the culture of an institution that prevailed 
through more than one. and a half century caru not 
be changed overnight. But with the development 
responsibilities that the municipal bodies are now 
carrying out, and the support of the State that they 
enjoy now, the management gap will gradually 
narrow down in the foreseeable future. 

Calcutta Urban Development Programme (CUDP) 

The Calcutta Urban Etevelopraent Authority is now 
implementing the third Calcutta Urban Development 
Programme commencing from 1983-84 and termi¬ 
nating in 1987-88. Preceding the CUDP Til, the 
CUDP I (1970-71 to 1977-78) and the CUDP II 
(1978-79 to 1982-83) have been implemented by 
the CMDA. CUDP III characterises itself, as dis¬ 
cussed earlier, by initiating a process of dencentrali- 
sation of development responsibilities manifested in 
a two-tier planning and implementation approach, 
in which the projects/schemes of local significances 
are being planned and implemented at the local level 
and those which have area-wide significance are be¬ 
ing planned and implemented by the CMDA. Fur¬ 
thermore, a change in investment pattern has been 
brought about in that relatively more emphasis has 
been given to the areas outside the metro core with 
the objective of achieving a decentralised process of 
urban development. Now, .about 60 percent of the 
total investment is allocated outside the metro core. 

'fhe CMDA programmes are oriented towards im¬ 
proving the basic infrastructure and minimum needs 
of the people of this metropolis, most of the sche¬ 
mes being addressed to the economically weaker sec¬ 
tions which constitute more than 70 per cent of the 
population of the mclrcpolis. For instance, a major 
part of CMDA’s programmes includes massive in¬ 
vestments for improving the living conditions of 
bustee dwellers. In the shelter programme, about 
two-thirds of the plots of sites-and-services projects 
have been earmarked for the low income croups and 
economically weaker sections. The changing pattern 
of investment with more weightage on investments 
outside the metro core would bring about relatively 
more benefit to the low income group and econo¬ 
mically weaker sections of the people in the metro¬ 
polis. 

Small & Meduim Towns 

In the non-CMA the main oroblem is low economic 
base. Nevertheless population in these towns are 
growing (average 31% increase in the 1971-81 
decadel. not all due to natural increase but also due 
to inmigration from their rural hinterlands. The 
rate of increase in job seekers in the towns is much 
higher' than the rate' of creation of emnlovment op¬ 
portunities. ■ In the past no serious thought was given' 
for the development of the small and medium towns 
outside the metropolis. Whatever developments 
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occurred were isolated and lopsided, and devoid 
of a clear perspective of the place that a town occu¬ 
pied in the matrix of rural-urban relationship. The 
result was fast deteriorating quality of life, rising 
unemployment, growing poverty and social tension. 

News towns 

The census 1981 identified 181 towns which w^re 
not municipalised. As per tire provisions of the 
Municipal Act of the State 109 of these towns were 
eligible for municipalisation. of these 109 towns six 
^longed to class’ II, 22 belonged to class III and 77 
belonged to class IV, as per census definition. In 
class IV the number of towns (77) waiting for muni- 
cipalisation was more than five times the number of 
towns municipalised. Since 1981, ten non-munici- 
palised towns have been municipalised. The pace of 
municipalisation is slow primarily because of State's 
budgetary constraint—both capital and recurrent. The 
absolute dependence of the newly created municipa¬ 
lities on State’s revenue transfer for the first 3 to 4 
years apart, the State’s commitment to meet 30 to 
50% of their recurrent commitments continues, as the 
State is committed with regard to the budgets of the 
municipalities in general. Under the circumstances, 
givp the resource constraint, the rate of municipali- 
sation of towns can not but be slow. 

All these different facets of States policy toward 
urbanisation apd urban development in West Bengal 
reflect a unique philosophy of action, We.st Bengal 
has conceived urban development within a broader 
perspective of rural-urban development. There is an 
increasing realisation that the battle for urban deve¬ 
lopment has to be fought in the field of l ural deve¬ 
lopment. Hence district planning has been introduc¬ 
ed under the aegis of the district planning committee 
of the Zilla Parishad. Through the instrumentalities 
of the D'PC in each district, integration of rural and 
urban development plans is being achieved. Muni¬ 
cipal development plans are now integral compo¬ 
nents of the district plans. Furthemore, municipal 
development plans in a district are now being ap¬ 
proved by the Zilla Parishad, the highest body of 
the three-tier panchayat system in a district. Hie 
effective performance of the DPC has largely been 
able to contain outmigration from rural areas and 
prevent compulsive transfer of rural population to 
the metropolis or large cities. 

With the radically pro-poor development policy now 
being pursued in the rural sphere and the new shift 
towards balanced urban development in the urban 
sphere, it is expected that there will be more mean¬ 
ingful State intervention in the total development of 
the State, of which urban development is just a com¬ 
ponent. 

National concern for Metropolitan Calcutta 

As has been discussed earlier, metropolitan Calcutta’s 
urbanisation perspective and its problems need to be 
separately visualised in that it has its own special 
historical reasons of its growth, demographic pattern 
and crisis, and that it can not but be recognised that 
the taproots of Calcutta’s crisis travel roiich beyond 


the territorial boundaries of the State of West 
Bengal. Jmmortance of a metropolitan city like Cal¬ 
cutta is tremendous in the context of the nation as 
a whole. Ihe Calcutta Metropolitan Areas provides 
specialised urban services and performs some key 
functions related to the national economy and hence 
for the development of the country at large. Some 
of these functions are : 

(i) acting as thp national centre of economic 
activities like industry, trade and com¬ 
merce; 

(ii) actmg as the economic nerve centre of the 
entire eastern region; 

(tii) functioning as a very important regional, 
national and international node for traffic 
and transport, both passengers and g.oods; 

(iv) providing the location for regional head¬ 
quarters of several Central Government or¬ 
ganisations; 

fv) acting as the nerve centre for higher edu¬ 
cation, specialised health services and cul¬ 
tural and recreational activities; and 

(vi) providing an essentia! centre for the 
eastern-region as well as for the nation for 
utilisation of human wotentiaT in high 
technology and modem methods of research 
and development. 

The growth and upkeep of such region-wide and 
nation-wide activities can not be sustained without 
first order intcrvcnu'on, that is. without the attention 
and assistance of the Central Government. It may 
be re-emphasised that the metropolitan Calcutta’s 
development is essential not only for the ten million 
people who now live here but also for boosting up 
the ecOTomic activities in the entire eastern region 
in particular and in the country, in general. The 
broad areas of development for which larger invest¬ 
ments ore needed now and in the near future are ; 

(i) renovation and strengthening of the exist¬ 
ing econwnic and social infrastructure for 
effective operation and supporting the 
potation and the activities in the metro- 
pons; 

(ii) creating employment in the urban sector 
to reduce unemployment and under em¬ 
ployment existing population and to create 
enough employment opportunities for the 
potential labour force; 

(iii) providing infrastructure, services and faci¬ 
lities for supporting the future urban 
growth; 

(iv) creating new centres of settlements at sate¬ 
llite towns to reduce the existing deficiency 
in shelter and to absorb the futre growth 
of population; 

(v) taking effective measures for reducing air 
and^ water pollution for environmental pro¬ 
tection and preservation of the cultural 
heritage in the tuetropolis. 
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Urban development in West. 3enj?al as such would 
require huge investment in, the future decades to res¬ 
pond to the massive challenge of tiroYiding employ- 
men; infrastructure .services arid facilities to the ci'ow- 
.jig urban population an iireus, both ,wj'thin.,ana ouisidc 
the metropolis. On top or the CMA would r^uir'e nias- 
sive investment for reasons noentioiied above in 
view of the importance of the CIviA in the economic 
life of the eastern vegion in paTticular and that of the 
country in general, the fund required for meeting its 
essential development needs should certainly be shar¬ 
ed by the nation. 

FUTURE URBAN POPULATION IN WEST 
BENGAL 

Population growth in West Bengal has bden pheno¬ 
menal between the period 1951—61 due to refugee 
influx in the Calcutta Metropolitan District. This was 
an international migration. But streams of migrants 
entered the Calcutta city and its Suburbs in search of 
job from the neighbouring states Bihar,'Orissa & U.P. 
for a long time; Thus the growth of population in 
West Bengal doe,s not only depend on the demogra¬ 
phic gap, but to a considerable extent on net in-mig¬ 
ration. So, in order to estimate the population for 
future, the component ntethod of population projec¬ 
tion is most suitable witff apprehensiotl of future 
decline in fertility and mortalify with the.,assumption 
of future trend of net in-migration. But to have a 
gross estimate of totiU population, mathematical 
models iire suitable and futufi population, of West 
Bengal has been estimated, on, thp basjs of an exponen¬ 
tial model which fitted very well,'with the observed 
values of total population and urban population since 
1901, through T981. The future estimates tally close 
ly with the projected figures, given in the “Second West 
Bengal” project by the Indian Institute of Management-, 
Calcutta, 

Two estimates have oeen arrived at medium and he 
upper limits ot the urban population in West Bengal. 
The project figures are : 

t.\fiiLE —project POf^OCATtO^ 

UPtO 2021 


Year Total Urban Populatiot'(lakh) % of 

popu- Urban popu!?.ion 



lat.ion 

Lower 
limit' 

Uppers, 
limit ■; 

\ 

Lower 

•-limit 

upper 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

- . -J* • 

(4) 

■ (5) 

(6) 

1981 

546 

145 

145 

26’.47 

26-47 

1991 

667 

177 

192 

26.57 

28.78 

2001' 

1?26 

230 

254 

27.84 

'30.75 

20lf 

1024 

■599 

335 

29 10 

32,81 

2021' 

1268 

00 

*>4 

443 

30. 52 

34.98 


It is evident from the foregoing dlstussidn that the 
urban population in West. Bdftgal-iri 2001 W&uld range 
between 23 and -25 tpillibn-. If ^he policy of- decentra¬ 
lised urban developmenr Ts* pursUecr during tils period 


it would oe possible to check to some extern the rate 
of growth of population in (Calcutta Metropolitan Area. 
In 1981 the CM A; shared about 64% of the total urban 
population of the State. If this distribution Pattern 
cimtinues till 2001 CMA shall have a population rang¬ 
ing between 14.5 and 16 million. It is expected that 
the efforts of decentralised urban growth would reduce 
the, uneveiuiess to some extent and tlie distribution 
pattern by 2001 could be of the order of 60 ; 40. The 
CMA in that case would have a population ranging 
between 13.8 and 15.24 million by 2001. The pro¬ 
jection made in CMDA from demographic point of 
view suggests the likely future population 2001 as 
14.7 million. The distribution pattern between CMA 
and tlie rest of the State could be improved further by 
2021. It is expected that with concerted and conti¬ 
nuing, efl'orts of decentralised urban growth, the dis¬ 
tribution pattern could be brought down to 50 : 50. 
The share of CMA’s population by 2021 in that case 
could range between 19.35 and 22.15 million. The 
demographic projection made in the CMDA indicates 
a population figure of the CMA of 20.48 million by 
2021 . 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that all the 
urban afeas in West Bengal are going to grow in 
future. iTie CMA would grow at a slower rate but 
the rate of growth of the other areas would be much 
faster. This would require massive investment to 
provide adequate employment for the future urban 
population in these areas and also to provide infras¬ 
tructure, facilities and services to support the future 
population. At the same time tlie need to continue 
investment in the (2MA will remain because on the one 
hand, the existing facilities would require renovation, 
replacement and renewal and on the other, new faci- 
liri^, services and infrastructure would be required to 
S'tipport the future growth. This would also require 
masvsive inv^tment. 

TABLE 1 

DECAjDAIv VARUTION OF TOTAL AND URBAN 
POPULATION (19QI—1981)—WF5T BENGAL 

% of Index ofpopu- 
urban lafion growth 

Popu-- 

lation Toial Urban 
to 

total 
popula- 
tion 


. 1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1901 

169.40 

20.67 

12.20 

100 

100 

1911 

179.99 

23.49 

13.05 

106 

114 

1921 

174.74 

25.17 

14-40 

103 

122 

1931 

188.97 

28.96 

15.32 

112 

140 

1941 

232.29 

47.40 

20.40 

137 

229 

}95l. 

263.00 

62.81 

23 .88 

155 

304 

1961 

349,26 

85.41 

24.45 

206 

413 

197i 

443.12 

109.67 

24,75 

262 

531 

1981: 

545.81 

144.47 

24.46 

322 

699 

sSitree 

Census of Irdia. 





Ye^ir Population 

(in lakhs) 


Total Urban 
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TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGE OF URBAN POPULATION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF WEST BENGAL (1971—1981) 


Districts % of Urban Population 





1971 

1981 

1 



2 

3 

1. Calcutta 



100.00 

100.00 

2. Howrah 



41.9 

45.1 

3. 24-Paraganas . 



35.2 

38.8 

4. Burdwan 



22.7 

29.4 

5. Hooghly 



26.4 

29.4 

6. Darjeeling 



23.0 

27-5 

7. Nadia 



18.7 

21.5 

8. Jalpaiguri 



9.6 

14.1 

9. W. Dinajpur . 



9.3 

11.2 

10. Murshidabad 



8.4 

9.3 

11. Purulia 



8.2 

9.0 

12. Midnapur 



7.6 

8.5 

13. Birbhum 



7.0 

8.3 

14. Bankura 



7.4 

7.6 

15. Cooch Behar 



6.8 

6.9 

16 Malda 



4.2 

4.7 


Source : Census of India. 


TABLE 3 

NO. OF TOWNS SIZE CLASS (1971—1981) 


Size class of towns No. of towns % of urban popu¬ 

lation 



1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

100,000+ . 

15 

24 

54.91 

55.50 

50,000—99,999 . 

31 

39 

19.38 

19.72 

20,000—49,999 . 

49 

54 

13.84 

11.83 

10.000—19,999 . 

60 

92 

7.52 

9.1! 

5,000 ~ 9,999 . 

59 

62 

4.02 

3-29 

Less than 5000 . 

9 

20 

0.33 

0.48 

Total . 

223 

291 

100.00 

lCO-00 


Source : Census of India. 


TABLE 4 

PROPORTION OF CALCUTTA AND CMD URBAN 
POPULATION IN relation TO TOTAL URBAN 
POPN. IN WEST BENGAL (1971—1981) 


Year 

% of Calcutta 

% of CMD 


Population 

Population 

1901 . . . . 

45 

74 

1941 . . . . 

45 

76 

1951 . . . . 

43 

74 

1961 . . . . 

34 

69 

1971 . . . . 

29 

67 

1981 . . . . 

23 

63 

Source : Census of India. 
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Part III 





ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


BRIEF NOTE CONCERNING URBAN DEVE¬ 
LOPMENT IN THE CONTEXT OF URBANISA- 
TION IN THE UNION TERRITORY OF ANDA- 
MAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


General 

The Andaman and Nicobar Group of Islands, 
according to the latest data available, are a Group of 
572 islands, islets, reefs and isolated rocks laying in a 
North South direction in the Bay of Bengal extending 
from 6”N to 14;N latitude and 92°E and 94-E longi 
tude covering a total geographical area of 8249 Sq. 
Kms. The islands are divided into two Districts viz. 
Andaman District having a geographical area of 6408 
Sq. Kms. and the Nicobar District with a geographical 
area of 1841 Sq. Kms. The two Districts are sepa¬ 
rated by the 10° channel. 


The composition of islands and rocks/reefs are as 
follows : 


1. Named Islands 

2. Unnamed Islands 

3. Named rocks 

4. Unnamed rocks 


188 \ 

118 / 306 

61 \ 

203 / 266 


As per 1981 Census the total population of the 
Islands was 1.89 lakhs out of which the Andaman 
District accounted for 1.58 lakhs and the Nicobar 
District 0.31 lakhs. The urban population in the 
Islands was 49,634. 

The Islands have a tropical climate with the tempe¬ 
rature ranging between 22°C and 30°C with an average 
relative humidity of 79%. The Islands get rainfall 
during both monsoons with an average of 292 Cms. a 
year. 

Most of the Islands excepting a few in Nicobar 
District have an undulating terrain with main ridges 
running North South and spur hills running East-West. 
The average width of the Islands is around 20 kms. 
The highest point in the Islands groups is Saddle Peak 
in North Andaman rising upto 732 M above MSL. 

Urban development 


Total ... 572 


Out of the 306 islands, only 38 are inhabited out of 
which 22 are in the Andaman District and 13 in the 
Nicobar District. 


Port Blair, the only town and the Capital of the Union 
Territory of Andaman and Nicobar Islands was for 
the first time classified as urban area in 1951 with a 
population of 7,789 out of the total population of 
the Union Territory of 30,971. The growth of popu¬ 
lation is as under : 


Year 


Total Urban 

Population population 

Percentage 

DEC 

variation 

Density 
pr sq. km 

Sex 

ratio 

1951. 

• 

30971 

7789 

25 15 

— 

859 

545 

1961. 

• 

63548 

14075 

22 15 

80 70 

1786 

573 

1971. 

• 

115133 

26218 

22-77 

86-27 

3298 

558 

1981. 


188741 

49634 

26 30 

89 31 

3510 

720 


It is therefore noted that urbanisation is taking place 
at a very fast rate and till now it is centred at one 
place i.e. Port Blair, But, it is important to mention 
at this stage that eight other settlements, one in each 
Tahsil i.e. Diglipur in Diglipur (North Andaman), 
Mayabunder in Mayabunder (Middle Andaman) 
Rangath in Rangath (Middle Andaman), Bambooflat in 


Ferrargunj (South Andaman), Hutbay in Little 
Andaman, Kamorta in Nancowry, Malacca in Car 
Nicobar and Campbell Bay in Great Nicobar are 
growing fast and have pronounced urban characteris¬ 
tics such as predominant working force in non agri¬ 
cultural sides of economy, high density of population 
with many urban facihtiesi like mettall^ roads, bus 
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services, power supply, piped water supply, markets, 
hospitals/health centres, schools. Govt, offices etc. It 
is therefore expected that these ei^t settlements may 
be classified as urban areas by 1991. 

Namo of settlement 


Port Blair. 

Diglipw 

Mayabunder 

Rangat 

Bambooflat 

Kamorta 

Nalacca 

Hutbay 

Campbell Bay 


*Proposcd to be tittle Andaman Tehsil 

In addition it is anticipated that 8 adjoining villages 
of Port Blair with a population of 5500 in 1981 are 
likely to be added to the urban area of Port Blair 
which will enhance the estimated total urban popula¬ 
tion in the Territory by another 10,600 by 1991. 

Hence the anticipated urban population shall be to the 
tune of 1,37,000. 

Urban development planning is at its infancy in this 
Territory. There is small Town Planning unit which is 
attached to the Andaman P.W.D. to look after the 
works connected with planning etc. The Unit at 
present is having only one qualified Town Planner in 
the rank of Associate Planner, Three posts of Assis¬ 
tant Planners eventhough created in 60’s and 70’s they 
are still vacant due to various reasons. In addition 
one Junior Engineer, 4 Planning Draftsman, 2 Drafts¬ 
man GradeTl and 6 Surveyors are available. Most 
of the staff have not got specialised training in Town 
& Country Planning. 

So far no specific policy on urbanisation has been 
drawn up at the Union Territory level. 

The agencies which are working for urbanisation 
are the Andaman P.W.D. and the Port Blair Munici¬ 
pal Board, 

Since the master plan is yet to be finalised and a policy 
on urbanisation yet to be formulated it is not possible 
to say whether the ongoing programmes fit in with 
the Union Territory’s perception of urbanisation. 
However, various elements of urban development are 
taken care of individually under respective sectors of 
the development and are carried out under the Plan 
Scheme. 

There is no Metropolitan City in the Islands, Port 
Blair is the only town at present with the likelihood 
ol around 8 more growth centres as mentioned earlier, 
being made urban by 1991. The main problem is 
scarcity and non-availability of land for developmental 
purposes. 86% of the total area of the territory is 


Present & anticipated 

The population of Port Blair and the eight settlements 
mentioned above is given below : 


Name of Tahsil 

Population 

1981 

Percentage 

growth 

1971—81 

Estimated 

population 

1991 

Port Blair 

49634 

89 31 

94000 

Diglipur 

2138 

92 96 

4100 

Mayabunder 

1809 

82-72 

3300 

Rangath 

2277 

57-64 

3600 

Ferrarguni 

3686 

68-15 

6200 

Nancowry 

1032 

130 35 

2400 

Car Nicobar 

2457 

31 32 

3200 

Port Blair* 

2687 

52 06 

4100 

Nancowry 

2293 

98 70 

4500 



Total 

125400 


under forest. Out of the balance area most of the 
land in and around the settlements are already allotted 
for various purposes such as agriculture, plantations, 
house sites etc. Originally the settlements under reha¬ 
bilitation programme were established as penal/agri¬ 
cultural settlements. Therefore the settlements and 
villages are widely scattered resulting in haphazard 
development. Corrective action at this stage will in¬ 
volve heavy financial burden. The topography is rug¬ 
ged and the development of land, provision of ser¬ 
vices such as roads, footpaths etc. are quite expen¬ 
sive. Also drainage is a problem which calls for a 
careful Planjuing. For future development it is 
anticipated that we shall have to resort to acquisition 
of land in a big way. 

In this Territory, the local body viz. Port Blair 
Municipal Board is not involved in the process of 
urbanisation in a big way. It is a small body with 
limited staff. In fact the Board does not have any 
Town Planner or Architect. The Board’s activities, 
in so far as urbanisation is concerned are confined to 
water supply, sanitation and construction and main¬ 
tenance of parks, construction and maintenance of 
drains, public conveniences etc. Most of the works 
are done through the Andaman P.W.D. in the above 
functions. For discharging its functions efficiently the 
Board’s technical wings need to be expanded with 
qualified technical personnel. 

Since there are only two agencies now involved in 
the programmes relating to general urban development 
there is no conflict at the moment. 

The work of preparation of Master Plan for Port 
Blair was taken up in hand a couple of years back. 
The main problem faced was there was no base map 
of the town. The Survey of India was also requested 
but they also failed to supply the base map. The 
Town Planning unit, attached to the A.P.W.D. then 
had no alternative but to prepare the base map on its 
own. A small team of Surveyors under the charge of 
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a Junior Engineer was deployed to carry out physical 
surveys of the entire town area and its immediate sur¬ 
roundings. The work was completed in April 1986 
and now the base map of the Port Blair have been 
finalised. Land use surveys have been carried out 
and existing land use map has been prepared. The 
proposed interim land use plan (draft) is complete and 
is being discussed in meeting of the high level com¬ 
mittee constituted by the Lt. Governor. After the 
draft is accepted it shall be enforced after observing 
all codal fonnalities and the work on preparation of 
comprehensive development plan will be taken up in 
hand. The work on preparation of master plan for 
Rangath and Diglipur have been entrusted to the 
T.C.P.O. New Delhi. Similarly works on preparation 
of master plan for Mayabunder, Bambooflat, Hutbay, 
Malacca, Kamorta and Campbell Bay shall be taken 
up in a phased manner subject to filling up of all the 
vacant posts. 

Urban Land Ceiling Act is not applicable in this 
Territory. 

Regarding future prospects of urbanisation it is stated 
that at Great Nicobar there is a proposal to provide 
free port facilities. If the proposal comes through 
then there will be tremendous urban growth in Great 
Nicobar including Campbell Bay. With the increase 
in trade development there will be impact on urban 
growth in Port Blair also. 

At present O.N.G.C. & Oil India are exploring the 
availability of oil and natural gas in the Territory near 
Mayabunder and Port Blair. IE these natural resources 
are struck depending upon the economic viability 
there is possibility of urban growth at Mayabunder 
Port Blair. 


A BRIEF NOTE ON HOUSING ON THE CON¬ 
TEXT OF URBANISATION IN THE UNION 
TERRITORY OF ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR 
ISLANDS 

In the Union Territory of Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands no comprehensive housing Policy has been 
framed, however under the Five year plans housing 
programmes arc drawn up and implemented. 

In the Seventh Five Year Plan under sector Housing 
the following schemes have been drawn up. 

SI. No. Name of the scheme Approved out lay 




Rs. 

Lakhs 

1. 

Low Income Group Housing scheme 

25 


2. 

Construction of residential accommodation 




for work charged staff of A. P. W. D. 

125 

f * 

3. 

Residential Accommodation for Govt. 




Employees in A. & N Islands. • 

225 

99 

4. 

Police Housing Including provision or 




Bush Police. 

200 

9 9 

5. 

Establishment of Housing Board. 

50 

99 

6. 

Shelter for Homeless. 

50 

99 


675 00 Lakhs. 


In addition under sector fisheries one scheme as 
follows is included. 

7. Settlement of Fishermen families Rs. 10.00 Lakhs. 
Scheme Nos. 2 to 4 are basically meant for provision 
of residential accommodation for Govt. Employees of 
the Administration for allotment either as rent free or 
on payment of licence fee depending on the category 
of the employees. 

Scheme No. 1 is essentially a loan scheme operated 
by the Deputy Commissioner for giving assistance to 
individuals of Low income category at Low rate of 
interest. @ Page-4. 

Under scheme No. 4 provision has been made for 
establishment of Housing Board. The Housing Board 
when established shall undertake works relating to 
development of area and housing schemes for HIG, 
MIG, LIG, EWS, Artisans workers etc. and making 
available the plots and/or houses on terms and condi¬ 
tions to be worked out in detail. In the meantime 
layouts have been finalised for two scheme for deve¬ 
lopment of plots for various categories of people. 

Scheme No. 6 shelter for Homeless. This is a new 
scheme being undertaken under lYSH programme— 
shelter for all homeless by 2001 A.D. for which pro¬ 
vision has been made for construction of 500 single 
roomed dwelling units, for the poor during the plan 
period at an estimated cost of Rs. 50.00 Lakhs. 

Scheme No. 7 (Fisheries) under this scheme provision 
has been made to provide house sites to 200 fishermen 
families and financial assistance for the construction of 
dwellings. 

In addition to the above, the Union Territory Ad¬ 
ministration under the 20 point programme has drawn 
up programme for allotment of undeveloped sites to 
rural landless all over the Islands. Unddveloped plots 
of size 200 sq. M are being alloted to the beneficiaries 
under the scheme. It is proposed to allot nearly 7500 
plots during the plans Period. The first year of the 
Seventh Plan approximately 800 plots were alloted. 
It is likely that about 1500 to 2000 plots shall be 
alloted during the current year. 

The HUDCO has offered loans through the Co-Ope¬ 
rative Bank for financing of Housing societies. 

Presently in the urban area no other scheme except 
the Government Housing schemes/ for employees of 
the Administration including police, work charged 
workers of A.P.W.D. is in the process of implemen¬ 
tation. However, scheme for development of house 
sites has been framed and is being examined for 
implementation. 

So far no comprehensive surveys have been carried 
out for assessing housing stock, demand and shortages. 
However as per the estimates available in the Booklet— 
lYSH shelter for all by 2000 A.D. the housing shortage 
Union Territory was stated to be 14000 units. 12000 
units in Rural areas and 2000 units in urban area. 
Based on population protections made here and asum- 
ing future family size in rural area as 4.5 and 4.0 in 
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urban area it is estimated that 24,000 additional 
housing units will be required in the rural areas and 
nearly 20,000 in the urban area during the period 
1981—1991. This will be in addition to the existing 
shortage and the demand for replacement of the exis¬ 
ting delapindated housing stock. 

The main problems faced by urban Housing is the 
scarcity of land. Also the topography is highly un¬ 
dulating and in any given area the actual buildable 
land comes to only about 50% of the total land area 
and out of this roads and footpaths etc. consume 
quite a high percentage. Most of the basic amenities 
are provided at Govt, cost accounted under various 
sectors of the five year plans. Till the recent past 
most of the buildings were constructed using local 
materials i.e. timber. Off late the supply of timber is 
not able to match the demand , and hence there is 
switch dver from timber construction to R.C.C./C.C. 
construction. In addition to low supply another im¬ 
portant factor is the fact that though the inicial cost 
of the timber buildings is about 20-25 Jo less than R.C./ 
C.C. buildings the maintenance cost is considerably 
high. Exc^t timber, sea sand and stone metal all 
other building materials Viz. steel, cement, fitting 
and fixtures including wire nails are imported from 
mainland. The cost therefore is considerably high Md 
supply also remains interrupted due to transportation 
difficulties. In the open market skilled labourers are 
also not available in required number and their wages 
are also very high. This is due to the fact that build¬ 
ing activities are in progress simultaneously in the 
territory in the limited working session of about 4 to 
5 months in a year owing to heavy rainfall of both 
the monsoons. No public housing institution is in 
existance at the moment but it is likely that a Housing 
Board shall be set up soon to take care of this, so far 
uncatered sector. Regarding problems faced in respect 
of finance it is stated that except the Government 
Servants who are able to avail for house building 
advances and a small number of beneficiaries who 
could avail of assistance under the Low Income 
Group Housing Scheme no other financial support 
had been made aavilable. Loans from Commercial 
Banks/Co-operative Banks carry a very high rate of 
inlerest and are therefore not affordable. Recently 
the Andaman & Nicobar Administration had taken 
up the matter with HUDCO. Arrangements are being 
mdae to provide loan assistance to Housing Co-opera¬ 
tives by HUDCO at lower interest rates through the 
Co-operative Bank. 


WRITE UP ON ENERGY 


The Electricity Department was established during 
1949, headed by a Assistant Engineer (Electrical) 
under the overall control of Harbour Master (Marine). 
The Department became independent in 1957 and a 
Division with three Sub-Divisions were created in the 
year 1966, having Port Blair, Car Nicobar and Maya- 
bunder under its jurisdiction. Subsequently an addi¬ 
tional Division was created in 1973 and the scope of 
work was evenly distributed between two Divisions. 


The activities of the department in the field of power 
generation, transmission, distribution and its sale kept 
on increasing and ultimately the Government of India 
created a circle having three Divisions under its control. 
The three Divisions are named as ;— 

Head Quarter, Rural and Procurement and Stores. 

The procurement and Stores Division is responsible 
for purchase and smooth supply of materials. 

The jurisdiction of HQ. Division is the main Island 
of South Andaman, whereas that of Rural Division is 
all other Islands of Andaman & Nicobar group. They 
look after power generation, transmission distributions 
and its sale including implementation of Plan schemes 
in their respective jurisdiction. 

All the three Divisions of Electricity Department are 
working under the over all control and supervision of 
Superintending Engineer, who is head of the Depart¬ 
ment. 


Prior to independence there used to be a D.C. 
power House at Aberdeen Village, where now stands 
the old Municipal Board Office. The Chatham Power 
liouse was established during 1950-51, with two num¬ 
bers mini steam turbo Generating set, which remained 
the only Power Station of the department till 1960. 
Thereafter many augmentation scheme were taken up. 
The diesel generating augmentation scheme for Power 
development programme during the Seventh Plan is 
proposed to be implement to meet the increasing re¬ 
quirement of the present days with a lOMW scheme 
at Chatham Power House shortly. In addition 3X300 
KVA DG Sets have been installed and commissioned 
in Phoenix Bay Power House during July, 1986 by 
diverting it from other scheme on emergency basis and 
subsequently 2X1000 KVAA DG Sets will ^ installed 
against a scheme to augment the capacity on emergency 
basis at Port Blair. F^urther the department proposes 
to add 28 MW in the Union Territory during Seventh 
Five^ Year Plan. Out of which 12 MW will be added 
in Soutli Andaman to cope-up with the power demand. 
The installed capacity of the Power House at Port 
Blair is of the order of 7720KW, which has been 
derated to 3255 KW. In order to meet the peak 
demand which is of the order 5800 KW. The depart¬ 
ment purchases nearly 700 KW of power from Naval 
Power Station at Haddo Wharf. The unit generated 
during the year is 15.18 MKWH, sold 13.94 MKWH, 
including purchase of 1.95 KWH from Naval Power 
House. The department has provided 12353 Nos. of 
domestic connection, 3541 Nos. commercial, 178 
Nos, Industrial and 92 Nos. Miscellaneous including 
Photo Voltaic Street light and Mercurry Vapour 
lamps. 


The A&N Administration has. decided to electricity 
all the Census villages in Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
during Seventh Plan, 1985—90 either by Conventional 
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or Non-Coiiventional Sources. The village electrifi¬ 
cation target for the year 1986-87 is 33. Out of 
which 5 villages have been electrified till June, 1986. 
The year wise phasing of the village electrification 
during the Seventh Plan are through Conventional 
Sources and 35 Nos. through New & Renewable 
Sources. So far as the Energy conservation drive 
programme is concerned the Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands are not free from Energy shortage and the 
department and Administration has taken conseiwa- 
tive measure for creating better awareness towards 
energy conservation in general Public/Cosumers by 
mean of All India Radio, Publicity etc. The officials 
of the department are visiting place to place to exer¬ 
cise check for curtailment of load and to avoid waste¬ 
ful use of power by way of keeping off lights of their 
buildings and by avoiding decorative lights and heavy 
electrical energy consuming appliances during peak 
load period. This help of conservation of Energy 
will lead to National Economy. 

The New & Renewable Source of Energy Programme 
for this Territory will include Power generation by 
Wind Mill Pumping of water from wells by using wind 
energy for irrigation and domestic/community use, 
electrification of villages with Solar Photo Voltaic 
Pannels, Solar Thermal heating devices for fish dryers, 
timber klins and desalination plants etc. The Depart¬ 
ment of Non-Conventional Energy Sources deputed an 
expert team head by Shri Vaithilingam, Principal 
Murugappa Polytechnic, Madras on wind pump to 
these Islands for study potentiality of such system in 
these Islands. Another expert team from Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limited, Bangalore, who are the Pioneer 
of Solar Photo voltaic system in India visited these 
Islands and expressed very bright scope for utilisation 
of Solar Photo Voltaic system for village electrification. 
An another expert team headed by Prof. Raju, Co¬ 
ordinator [Ocean Thermal Energy Conservation 
(OTEC)], I.I.T. Madras visited these Islands and sub¬ 
mitted a favourable report recommending a 5 MW’ 
OTEC Plant. 

The Government of India has provided Rs. 25.22 
Crores for the Seventh Five Year Plan, 1985—90 to 
electricity almost the entire population of this territory 
and to meet the entire project^ power requirement of 
different Government and Private Agencies. The 
Government of India has given special emphasis for 
development of New & Renewable Sources of Energy 
and accorded priority to such project considering huge 
drainage of Foreign Exchange, fuel crises, polution 
etc. The Prime Minister has also desired that a spe¬ 
cial trust should be give nto New & Renewable Sources 
of Energy Programme and general public should be 
made acquinted with the use of the equipments and 
devices working on New and Renewable Energy 
Sources. 

This is being achieved by putting up demonstration 
unit and supplying the same on subsidized rates. The 
Government of India has provided an amount of 
Rs. 80.00 Lakhs in the Seventh Plan for development 
of New & Renewable Sources of Energy' Programme. 
The department has received four unit of Wind Pump 
from Nurugappa Polytechnic. Madras for undertaking 
a pilot project in defferent Islands, which have been 


commissioned and are found with satisfactory result. 
Like-vdse the department has acquired and commis¬ 
sioned two wind generator of 1 KW and 3 KW capa¬ 
city from Indian Energy & Rural Technology, Allaha¬ 
bad performance of v.’hich is being monitored. 

The Andaman & Nicobar Islands being close to 
Equater receive sun-shine almost though out the year 
and have very bright scope for utilisation of Solar 
Photo Voltaic system for village electrification. In 
this connection M/s Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited, 
has recommended for the electrification of 17 tribal 
villages after their preliminary study and formulated, 
which have been agreed, for implementation by the 
Ministry of Energy and 108 Nos. of Solar Photo Vol¬ 
taic Streets lights have been procured at a cost of 
Rs. 9.47,430/-. A few places as Solar Photo Voltaic 
Street I.ight unit have been installed as demonstration 
units received from M/s Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited, Bangalore. 

In addition the preliminary work in the field of 
Solar Thermal Heating System, Energy Plantation, 
use of Forest & Agriculture waste for power generation 
with the help of Modern Gassifirs are in progress 
Government of India has given a target to construct 
40 Nos. of Bio-gas plants in the Territory, and the 
work is in progress. 

Similarly the Government of India under New & 
Renewable Source of Energy Programme has allotted 
scheme and funds to demonstrate Smokeless/improv¬ 
ed chulhas. The smokeless chulhas are being construc¬ 
ted by the: trained ladies of this department. Till day 
24 Nos. of such chulhas have been constructed for 
the benefit of the Rural Masses under National Pro¬ 
ject. 

1. Slate oj environment in the urban context. 

— Pollution control measures :— 

At the moment the unique tropical eco-aystem with 
its wide rich flora and founa with a genetic diversity 
and natural beauty, are undisturbed. The pollution 
levels both of the air, water and sea have not been 
determined. However, there appears to be no serious 
pollution both of air and the sea around us. But this 
is appropriate time to see and take steps that there is 
no major pollution in the harbour and in the sea sur- 
roimding us by the way spills. The major factories 
should also have proper pollution preventive measures. 

It is important to safeguard and that there is no 
pollution to the present water storage lakes and envi¬ 
ronments and to have proper sewerage systems. 

While taking steps to prevent pollution great care 
should be taken to ensure that the coastal estuaries, 
mangrove forest and back waters are no way damaged 
or polluted because of their delicate condition. 

— Deforestation ;— 

The rich tropical forests of these islands have been 
retained close to their pristine condition as possible by 
the- silvicultural system being adopted by the depart¬ 
ment of forests. There has been no deforestation in 
the forest areas. 
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— Sanitation :— 

An important point to be stated from the view of 
sanitation in urban Port Blair are the open areas used 
as toilets and the unhygenic system of carrying night 
soil in open containers, and the imperative need is to 
switch over of proper septic tanks for toilets and proper 
sewerage system. 

— Open spaces/greens ;— 

There is lack of open spaces for play-fields. Though 
most of Port Blair is surrounded by Forest there is a 
need for play-fields and parks & gardens in Port Blair. 
It is imperative that certain green belts are incorporated 
into the present town and country planning schemes. 

— Waste recycling ;— 

Fresh water is an acute commodity. Therefore the 
recycling of waste water on a long term basis should 
be sorted out and we should make provision at this 
stage for the same. The various water ponds in the 
urban areas of the earlier days should be properly 
used and not allowed to be a wasted. 

2. Legislative measures for environmental planning 

Legislative measures for environmental planning as 
existing in some of the major states like Maharashtra 
may be adopted with modification as suited to this 
environment. 

3. Legislative measures for environmental protection 
vis-a-vis the urbanisation 

This is proper time to devise suitable measures for 
environmental protection vis-cu-vis urbanisation not 
only for Port Blair but for other mushrooming town¬ 
ship in these islands. 


FAMILY PLANNING ASSOCIATION OF INDIA 
ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS BRANCH 
PORT BLAIR 

Brief Write-up on Family Planning and MCH Care 
Programme 

The Family Planning Association of India A&N Islands 
Branch, Port Blair was started in the year 1977 to 
render Voluntary services in the field of Family Plan¬ 
ning and Mother and Child Health Care Programme 
in rural as well as urban areas in and around Port 
Blair. 

The branch is a non-political, non-sectaria and non¬ 
profit making, and have tlie following Aims and 
Objects. 

1. To discriminate knowledge and education about, 
and to promote the adoption of the practice of fpiily 
planning for the advancement of basic human rights, 
family and community welfare, the achievement of a 
balance between the population and its resources and 
environment, and the attainment of a higher standard 
and quality of life. 

2. To assist wherever possible in the national pro¬ 
gramme of family planning by undertaking to carry 


out various activities of a complementary, supplemen¬ 
tary or innovative nature etc. 

The following activities are undertaken by the branch ; 

1. Information, Education and Motivation 

Survey of eligible couples is undertaken by paying 
house to house visit by the field staff of this branch. 
Eligible couples in the productive age group of 15— 
44 years is recorded, Personnel Counselling is rendered 
to the. needy persons by helding group discussion etc. 

2. Conference, Seminars, Workshop and Exhibition 

To popularize the need of family planning to check 
population over-growth, the branch participates in 
Seminars Exhibition when held in these Islands. The 
last exhibition which was held at Port Blair from 
23-2-85 to 3-3-85 was held at Port Blair from inaugu¬ 
rated by the President of India, Giani Zail Singh on 
23-2-85. Films on Family Planning are screened to 
educate and bring awareness among the people. 

Family Planning Campaign etc. 

Intensive Nation Wide Family Planning Campaign 
are observed by the branch in which intensive moti¬ 
vational drive for sterilization is undertaken by con¬ 
ducting door to door visits for effective motivation 
among the people. 

Essay Competition 

To propagate the cause of Family Planning pd to 
bring warness among Youths, Essay Competition on 
Family Planning, are held from time to time. The 
winners of the competitions are awarded suitable Cash 
Prizers. 

Mother & Child Health Care Programme 

Under the Mother and Child Health Programme, 
Women and Children are given medical check-up and 
treatment. The Immunization services etc. are also 
rendered to women and children (DPT, DT, Polis, 
Iron and Folic Acid Tablets, Vit ‘A’ concentrate etc.). 

Through educational and motivational drive eligible 
couple are motivated to adopt any of the following 
Family Planning methods of their choice namely :— 

1. Tubectomy 

2. Vasectomy 

3. I.U.D. 

4. Oral pill 

5. Concern 

6. Foam Tablets 

Under the Maternal Health Care, Antenatal/Post¬ 
natal services are also rendered. 
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NOTES FOR DISCUSSION IN RESPECT OF 
QUERIES MADE BY THE NATIONAL COMMIS¬ 
SION ON URBANISATION ON (MINISl’RY OF 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT) 

Points No, 1 

Industrial profile of the state ; 

There are 5 DGTD registered large/medium Scale 
Industries functioning in these Islands engaged in the 
manufacture of items such as plywood. Match Splints, 
Sawn Timber and Oxygen Gas. A Government own¬ 
ed Saw Mill is also functioning at Chathn. Besides, 
there are 475 Village and small Industries registered 
with the Industries Department. Most of these units 
are wood based since the timber being the locallv 
available resources. A statement showing the break 
up of industries according to its classification, location 
etc. is enclosed in Table I. 

Points No. 2 

Infrastructure ; 

The Andaman and Nicobar Administration while 
Promoting industries in these Islands has been consi¬ 
dering the locations points of view with reference to 
its availability to basic infrastructural sources of raw 
material, man-power etc. For the future industrial 
development, the Administration has identified such 
an areas in this U.T. for setting up Industrial Estates 
to provide all required basic infrastructural facilities 
for the smooth and orderly growth of Industries. 

Points No. 3 

Disbursal of Industries in rural areas : 

At present more than 90% of the registered village 
and small Industries are functioning in South 
Andaman in an around Port Blair. With a view to 
disbuise the further growth industries in rural and 
other parts of the Islands in this U.T. where resources 
are available, the Administration has proposed to 
develop Industrial Estates at Campbell Bay in Great 
Nicobar, Bakultala and panchavade in Middle Anda¬ 
man. Besides this, one Industrial Estate at Dolly 
Gunj South Andaman very near in the existing 
Industrial Estate at Garacharma is also proposed to 
be developed in the near future. 


Points No. 4 

Problems faced by Industrialisation : 

The Industrial Development in this U.T. is still in its 
infancy and hence the ill effect and problems connected 
to industrialisation have so far not been noticed. 

Points No. 5 

Industrial Growth pattern for 2000—2025 : 

(a) Future!Potential 

There are number of resom'ces available in this U.T. 
whidi have not been tapped profitably so far its indus¬ 
trial exploitation. Hence there is a vast scope for 
setting up small scale industries for procession these 
locally available resources viz. coconut, coir, areca- 
not, rubber, mangrove, marine product etc. In addi¬ 
tion, scope e.xists for demand based industries which 
can be set up in the small scale sector to cater to the 
local demand. 

(b) Employment Opportunities 

The urban population in the area particularly the 
educated unemployed youths to go for service in the 
Government or private sector. The scope for their 
absorption in Government job is very much limited. 
However, if industries are set up it process the locally 
available untapped resources there appears to have 
put employment opportunities for the local population. 
The self employment programme of the Government 
of India has provided tremendous opportunities to the 
educated unemployed youths to set up small industrial 
andi small business for self employment and also create 
employment events for others. 

(c) Areas for further Industrialisation 

As already stated in point No. 3 above, the Admi¬ 
nistration has already identified certain areas for set¬ 
ting up Industrial Estates to provide basic infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities for further growth of industries. 

(d) Industrial Workers' Housing 

The existing large/Medium scale Industries arc nor¬ 
mally providing housing facilities to its workers in 
and around the factory. However, no separate indus¬ 
trial workers housing programme has been taken. 
However, this may also be taken into account while 
developing the future Industrial estates in this U.T. 



ANNEXURE 

INFORMATION UP TO 31-3-1986 


S. Type of Industry 

South 

Middle 

North 

Little 

C/Bay 

Total 

Gar Total 

Nr. 

Andaman 

Andaman 

Andaman 

Andaman 


Nicobar 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Forest (Wood based. 

100 

10 

8 

2 

2 

Nil 

122 

2. Agrobased 

44 

10 

4 

3 

6 

Nil 

67 

3. Marine Based. 

28 

2 

2 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

34 

4. Food Based 

33 

6 

6 

1 

1 

Nil 

48 

S. Mineral Based. 

24 

2 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

27 

6. Chemical Based. 

29 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

30 

7. Leather based Industry 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

8. Engineering Based 

95 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

101 

9. Textiles. 

16 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

16 

10. Coir Based 

1 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

11. Miaellaneous (including paper con¬ 








servation pac king process ejc.) . 

23 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil. 

Nil 

24 

Total. 

398 

35 

24 

6 

11 

1 

475 
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CHANDIGARH 


NOTES ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF URBANE 
SATION IN RESPECT OF UNION TERRITORY 
DEPARUMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


Item No. 1 ENERGY 

1. An appraised oj [he availability of energy in Urban 
areas from various sources. 

CoriVcniional A No)i-LonvenUonal 

produciioii & Dhstr billion paV^rn 

In U.T. Chandigarh vve are getting supply Irora three 
ditlerent hydro sources i.e. 132 Sub Station Pinjore, 
220 KV Sub-Station Dhulkote and 220 KV Sub 
Station S.A.S. Nagar. All these supplies terminate 
at the existing 2 Nos. bb KV Grid Sub Station in 
Sector-28 and 52. 7hc installed capacity of Sub¬ 
station in Sector-28 is 61.5 MVA and in Scction-52 is 
K)/.12.5 MV.4. The distribution of supply to U.T, 
Chandigarh is through 33 KV net works. There arc 
in all five 33 KV Sub-Stations at appropriate load 
centre,s and these in turn feed diiferent pans ol the 
city through 11 KV feeders. 

Chandigarh has got no generation of its own. It has 
got a diesel power house of aerated capticity of 1.4 
MW. It is run in emergency to meet the essential 
load when there is failure of power supply rrom 
Bhakra. We draw entire supply from Bhakra Com¬ 
plex., where U.T. has a share to t!\c extent of 3.5%. 
The allotment of power varies fiom time to time, 
depending upon the generation of power in Bhakra 
Complc-xT jDue to the fast development of the city, 
the gap between the supply available and the actual 
demand has been widening every year and prcscnlly 
the deficit is to the tune of 5.0 lac units every day. 

The Chandigarh Administration has been constantly 
taking up the matter with the Ministry of Energy for 
additional allocation of power from Beas Power Project 
and other Central General Projects but till now no 
tangible results have emerged and thus. Chandigarh 
is yet to be allocated power from the Central Genera¬ 
tion Projects on firm basis. 

(ii) Non-Conventional energy sources 

The Union Territory of Chandigarh has not c.rplait¬ 
ed the nan-convenr.'onal energy sources so far but re¬ 
cently comniiftee has been formed to examine the 
feasibility of the scheme ‘‘Gas/Elcctrieity from Sani¬ 
tary land fills”. The report of the cornniidee is ex¬ 
pected within 3 months and constructive steps will be 
taken for implementation of the schemes. 


2. An Assessment of Demand and Supply of Energy 
!n the Cuniext of Urbanisation. 

Presently the peak demand of the city has touched 
/5 MVA and as per recommendations of Task Force 
Constituted by Govt, of India, Ministry of Energy to 
examine various aspects of Power Supply and distri¬ 
bution in the Union Territory of Chandigarh, the peaK 
load is likely to reach 91 KVA during 1986-87, 12/ 
MVA by 1989-90 and 205 MVA by the year 1994-9b. 
To mod with this demand, it has been proposed to 
add Recessing Grid Sub Stations vvilh 119.5 MVA 
installed capacity during the 7th Plan period by instal¬ 
ling 4 Nos. 66 KV Grid Sub-Station at Indi. Area 
Phase 1, Phase 11, Sector-12 and Sector-39. So tar 
every requirement is concerned, the Task Force has 
assessed 458 KV during 1986-87, 643 KV during 
1989-90 and 1035 KV of energy requirement by the 
year 1994-95. The %age of domestic and Industrial 
consumption with respect to total requirement of the 
city is 35% and 41% respectively. For supply of 
Pov.'cr, Chandigarh depends upon Central Generation 
Projects but so far Govt, of India, Ministry of Energy 
have not identified any Power Project with which 
future (additional) demand of Chandigarh will be mei 
with. 

3. Scouting of New Sources of Energy 

As stated in part 1 (ii) above that U.T. of Chandigarh 
have not yet exploited the new sources of energy 
VIZ. Solar, Wind, biogas etc. However, a conimittee 
has been constituted by Administrator of U.T. Chandi¬ 
garh to examine the feasibility of the scheme “Gas/ 
Electricity from Sanitory land fills” so as to utilize 
“Urban Waste”. The committee constituted is Plan¬ 
ning to visit Delhi to discuss the details in respect or 
tliis scheme and the guidelines for the implementation 
of this scheme has been asked for from Ministry of 
Energy, New Delhi. 

(ii) Augmenting the conventional sources 

Presently there is no source of generation in U.T. 
of Chandigarh and moreover the possibility of genera¬ 
tion has net been exploited/Planned in view of the 
Tmited know how, manpower and financial resources. 

(iii) Energy Conservation measures contemplated 

The main source of saving of energy is the street 
light. For savings of energy, the required lamps should 
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be efficient with more per watt intensity so that less 
vcattage lamps should provide sufficient lighting and 
further there should be some arrangement of auto cut 
off switches with time programming on the basis of 
the traffic on the roads. The steps are being taken 
by replacing ordinary lamps with tube fittings. 

Item No. 4 ENVIRONMENT 

Subject ;—Environment Planning on Chandigarh. 

I. STATE OF ENVIRONMEN T IN THE URBAN 
CONTEXT 

Chandigarh ‘The City Beautiful’ has been planned on 
modern planning techniques and offers all basic 
amenities to its residents. Its ‘Pollution free human 
Environment’ has been well recognised and the city 
was awarded the French Govt, prize in 1972 by the 
‘Institute of Life’ for its quality “Urban Environment”. 

Since its inception, the planning and development 
of City is being carried out by ‘Capital Project’ headed 
by the Chief Administrator. The city is being deve¬ 
loped in accordance with the provisions of well con¬ 
ceived Master Plan. There is inbuilt system for pro¬ 
per Coordination between the various departments and 
hence there is hardly any problem of environment 
pollution. 

(i) Pollution Control Measures 

Only light and service industries which are not of 
obnoxious nature and do not produce smoke, are 
allowed to be constructed. No industry is allowed to 
discharge its untreated effluent into the natural drains. 

(ii) Deforestation. 

About 3019 hectares of land which is 23% of the 
total land, is under forests. Most of it lies in the 
Shivalik hills in the catchment area of Sukhna Lake. 
The other forests are in the form of strips along 
Patiali-ki-Rao and Sukhna Choe. These existing 
forests are being protected strictly. The catchment 
are of Sukhna Lake is further being protected against 
soil erosion by plantation and soil conservation 
measures. The cutting of trees in the urban area is 
restricted under the Chandigarh Tree Preservation 
Orders 1954. 

(iii) Sanitation, 

The city has well planned under ground .sewerage 
and storm water disposal system. The Sewage treat¬ 
ment plant is located in the South of City. The gar¬ 
bage is collected on door to door basis or from gar¬ 
bage collection centres constructed in most of the 
sectors. The service lanes at the back of houses and 
undeveloped open spaces which have wild vegetative 
growth become garbage dumping sites and often pose 
problems for their proper maintenance. 

(iv) Open spaces/greens. 

The city has 10 miles green belt of rural zone around 
It. The lowlying Shivalik Hills in the north have 
protected forest. Rajindra Park and Golf Course are 
major regional parks/open spaces. It has S K.M. 


long central major green Leisure Valley having 
special gardens and Stadiums. Besides the vertical 
green, in each sector has welt distributed opens spaces. 
These open spaces/greens are being developed and 
maintained by the Horticulture Wing of the Engineer¬ 
ing Department. 

(v) Public awareness/participation. 

Due to high literacy the people are well aware of 
the need to keep the city clean. The Administration 
has put up a number of hoardings to educate the 
citizens to “keep the City cleanThe nominated 
members on the various Advisory Committees repre¬ 
sent people and present their difficulties before the 
Administration. Professional Institutes & Trainiug 
ln.stitules often old Seminars/workshop on the various 
Environmental aspects. However, participation in 
these Seminars remains limited to few high officials 
and acadamecians. 

(vi) Waste recycling. 

A project amounting to Rs. 434.50 lacs covering 
Augmentation of W/S by Recycling Sullage water for 
irrigation of open spaces in Chandigarh city has 
already been submitted to Govt, of India in Sept., 85. 
The w’ork will be taken in hand after its clearance. 

The garbage is dumped in low-lying areas for re- 
claimation of the lano. The discharge after primary 
treatment in the sewage treatment plant is supplied 
for irrigation of the fields. 

(vii) Priority special problems of the Union 
Territory. 

TTie Major environmental problems of U.T. are ;— 

(i) the siltation of the Sukhna Lake which has 
reduced its water storage capacity by 65%. 

(ii) redevelopment of the four existing villages 
retained in the sector. These highly con¬ 
gested villages lack basic public liabilities and 
have insanitory conditions. These are 
spoiling the environment of adjoining 
pockets/sectors. 

(iii) Encroachment of Govt. land, rehabilitation 
of slums/squatters. As per Survey conduct¬ 
ed in 1985 there are total of 6712 jhuggls 
and 1915 homeless persons. The Adminis¬ 
tration has so far created about 9000 resi¬ 
dential sites in Transit Campus/Site and 
Seiwices Scheme to rehabilitate these squat¬ 
ters. However, the problem appears to be 
endless. 

(iv) Un organised commercial activity in the 
form of Rehri walas, vendors and pheri 
Walas. 

If. LEGISLATIVE MEASURES FOR ENVIRON¬ 
MENTAL PLANNING 

Chandigarh city has been planned and developed under 
the provisions of the Capital of Punjab (Development 
and regulation) Act, 1952.100%. Acquisition of land, 
Framing of Capital of Punjab (Development and 
Regulation) Building Bye laws 1952, Adoption of 
Zonal and development of plans and zoning regula- 
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tions, architectural control frame controls etc. has 
created proper environment. 

To control and regulate the periphery of the city, the 
Punjab New Capital (Periphery) Control Act, 1952 
was enacted. 10 mile belt around the city was 
declared and controlled area in which building activity 
is restricted the uses subservient to agriculture. After 
reorganisation of the states in 1966, the provisions of 
the Act have been made applicable in the States of 
Punjab and Haryana in which the most of the con¬ 
trolled area falls. Chandigarh Inter State Regional 
Plan prepared by the T.C.P.O. does not have legal 
backing. 

in. SCOPE AND DIMENSIONS ON ENVIRON¬ 
MENTAL PROTECTION, VIS-A-VIS THE 
URBANISATION. 

As per proposal of the Chandigarh Urban Complex 
Plan prepared for integrated and coordinated develop¬ 
ment of three towns viz. Chandigarh, Mohali and 
Panchkula by the Coordination Committee, the plan¬ 
ned population of the ‘Complex’ will be 12.5 lacs by 
2001, out of which Chandigarh will accommodate 7.5 
lacs. However, the population projection for the city 
indicate growth of population to lacs by 2001. As 
per the recommendations of the ‘Regional Plan’ for 
the ‘Chandigarh Interstate Region’ prepared by the 
T.C.P.O. Govt, of India, the growth of Chandigarh is 
to be checked and restricted to 7.5 lacs by 2001 by 
development of a number of regional towns. There¬ 
fore, in order to reduce pressure on the city and pro¬ 
tected its environment, regional towns are required to 
be developed by infusion of new economic activities 
and infrastructure. Thus protection of environment 
of Chandigarh is linked with maintaining the basic 
concepts of planning and development standards con¬ 
tained in the edict of Chandigarh, strict enforcement 
of ‘Periphery Control Act’ to check haohazard building 
activity, around the city, Planning and development of 
the part of urban Complex falling in the adjoining 
states as per overall plan proposal and implemention 
of the recommendation of ‘Regional Plan’ for Chandi¬ 
garh Inter State Region. 

IV. PROJECT POLICY/PROGRAMME FOR EN¬ 
VIRONMENTAL PLANNING FOR 2001, 2025. 

The city Chandigarh region is proposed to be 
planned/developed in accordance with recommenda¬ 
tion of the Chandigarh Regional Plan. The area north 
of city is proposed for thick afforestation. It is pro- 
nosed to develon a 200 acres Botanical Garden in 
between the Lake and High Court Building. 

Due to rapidly changing Socio-economic conditions, 
building techniques and political conditions no policy/ 
programme can be envisaged for 2025. 

Item No. 5(1) EMPLOYMENT. 

1. AN APPRAISAL OF EMPLOYMENT SITUA¬ 
TION IN URBAN AREA OF THE STATE. 

Chandigarh is a small Union Territory spread over 
an area of 114 Sq. K.M. comprising the city of 


Chandigarh, Manimajra Notified Area Committee and 
22 villages. The small rural belt is gradually dimini¬ 
shing furtlier with the acquisition of more land for the 
expansion of the city. Since Chandigarh was never 
conceived as an industrial town, no major industry 
could be set up here. However, a number of village 
and small industries have come up during the past 
years. 

The Regional Employment Exchange, Union Territory, 
Chandigarh is the biggest Employment Exchange 
in whole of the Northern Region including Punjab, 
Haryana, H.P. and I. & K. This exchange caters to 
all the establishments both in public and private sector 
located in the Union Territory of Chandigarh except 
those belonging to Punjab and Haryana Governments 
with regard to recruitment of staff. It also renders 
employment assistance to the residents of Chandigarh 
(U.T.). 

Manpower availability in various sectors 

The number of work seekers on the Live Register 
of Regional Employment Exchange, Union Territory, 
Chandigarh as on 31-12-1985 was 108523. The 
break up of job seekers in the Live Register classified 
by broad occupation/sector is given below ;— 


Occupational description 

No. of work 
seekers as on 
31-12-1985. 

1. Professional and Technical Workers. 

2. Administrative, Executive & related 

8987 

Workers. ...... 

27 

3. Clerical and Sales workers. 

16875 

4. Service Workers. . . . . 

9427 

5. Farmer, Fishermen, Hunters etc. 

943 

6. Production. Proce.ss and related workers. 

22360 

7. Workers not classified by Occupation. 

49904 

Total . 

108523 

-• rwr-iT MP>, s*—'1 » ‘ 


It would be seen from the above table that more 
than 46% persons have no technical training or pre¬ 
vious work experience and therefore, were not classi¬ 
fied by occupation. 

Skill characteristics 

The unemployment situation in the country is based 
on data in respect of the job seekers on the live 
Register of Employment Exchanges and other allied 
characteristics of job seekers such as educational leave, 
age and sex details of various aspects of the work 
seekers available on the Live Register of the Regional 
Employment Exchange has been given in the follow¬ 
ing paragraph :— 

Educated work seekers. —Educated work seekers 
(Matriculates and above) form an important segment 
of the Live Register of Employment Exchanges, Un¬ 
employment in the case of educated person is const 
dered to be mote acute then in the case of uneducated 
persons, as most of the educated persons are interested 
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in white collar jobs. The education wise break up of 
work seekers as on 31-12-1985 is given below ; 


Educational Level 


No. of job seekers 


1. Below Matric including illiterate. 

2. Matriculates. 

3. Higher Secondary & Inter 

4. Graduates. 

(i) Arts. 8521 

(ii) Science 1176 

(iii) Commerce 756 

(iv) Edn. other 2529 

Total 


•I 

t 

:v 

■J 


50772 

30462 

14307 


12987 


108523 


Status of employment I unemployment 

Under the Employment Market Information Pro¬ 
gramme of National Employment Service, the data on 
employment is collected from the employers in the 
public and private sectors to measure continuous 
changes in the level of employment at the area, state 
and national level. The data collected under Employ¬ 
ment Market Information Programme relate only to 
the organised sector of the economy which inter-alia 
covers all establishments in the public sector irrespec¬ 
tive of their size and non agricultural establishments in 
the private sector employing 10 or more persons. How¬ 
ever, this programme does not cover the following 
sectors :— 


Out of total 108523 work seekers available on the 
Live Register of Union Territory, Chandigarh, 89649 
were male and the remaining 18874 were females. In 
addition to above, the following special type of work 
seekers are also available on the Live Register of the 
Employment Exchange of Union Territory, 
Chandigarh ;— 


Category 


No. of Special 
type of work 
seekers. 

Dependents of Disabled Ex-servicemen. 

I 

Professional & Executive- . 

. 

3631 

D. G. E. (C)/(SS)/(UT) 


103 

Women 

< 

18874 

Passed out I. T. I. trainees 

. 

6207 

Ex-servicemen. 


3897 

Scheduled Castes. 

. 

27339 

Scheduled Tribes. 

. 

188 

Physically Handicapped 

. 
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(i) Self employment or independent workers. 

(ii) Part time employees. 

(iii) Agriculture and allied operations in the 
private sector. 

(iv) House hold establishments. 

(v) Non agricultural establishments in private 
sector employing less than 10 workers. 

(vi) Defence forces. 

(vii) Employment in Indian Mission/Embassies 
abroad. 

The information regarding the number of establish¬ 
ments covered under the Employment Market Infor¬ 
mation Programme of the Regional Employment 
Exchange and total employment in them has been 
given as under :— 


No. of establishments covered Total employment ia the 

establishment. 










Public 

Pvt. 

Total 

Public 

Pvt 

'•Total 

31-3-83 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 


382 

342 

724 

47754 

15078 

62832 

31-3-84 

• 

• 


■ 


• 

• 

389 

332 

741 

49132 

15406 

64538 

31-3-85 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

401 

360 

761 

50033 

15716 

65749 

31-12-85 


—_ _ — 

_ 

_ __ 

...1 


• 

399 

362 

761 

50898 

17166 

68064 


It would be seen from the above table that employ¬ 
ment in the public and private sectors has been show- 
mg an increasing trend during the past years. The 
increase in the level of employment is attributed to 
the expansion of public sector as well as private sector 
activities in the area during the period. 

Status of unemployment 

On the basis of data available with the Regional 
Employment Exchange, Union Territory Chandigarh 
as many as about 108523 persons are waiting for 
employment assistance. However, the data available 
with the Regional Employment Exchange regarding 
unemployment situation caauct the maximum size of 


residential plots to 250 Sq. Yards. In order to 
check the rise in the price of residential plots it has 
been decided to dispose of plots less than 10 Marla 
through allotment, only plots bigger than 10 Marla 
are to be sold in auction. In the second phase 
sectors pockets of land facing V-4 roads have been 
planned for four storeyed housing blocks. These 
blocks have been allotted to various Govt. Depart¬ 
ments, Public/Semi Public Organisations for construc¬ 
tion of staff quarters for their employees. Chandigarh 
Housing Board and Engineering Department of the 
Administration are the main agencies for the imple¬ 
mentation of housing schemes. At present Admi¬ 
nistration is not contemplating formulation of 
any housing policy. 
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2. WHAT ARE THE HOUSING SCHEMES IM¬ 
PLEMENTED FOR THE URBAN AREAS. 

—Annual demand, stock supply of housing, 

—details of excess tshortfalls. 

The housing schemes being implemented in the city 
include H.I.G., M.I.G., L.I.G., and E.W.S. Housing 
for State Govt. employecs/Retiring employees, re¬ 
tirees of Punjab and Haryana Govt, and U.T. 
Administration, Central Govt, employees, U.T. Ad¬ 
ministration employees, Safai Karamchari, rental 
housing scheme for U.l. employees. Besides transit 
sites with developed plots and community faci¬ 
lities, sites and services schemes have been imple¬ 
mented at village Daaumajm, Dnaaa.. and Karsan. 
So far Chandigarh Housing Board has constructed 
about 23000 dwelling units. In addition about 9000 
residential sites have been created in transit camps/ 
site and Service Schemes. 

As per 1981 the total number of house holds in 
Chandigarh City was 88802 and number of occupied 
residential houses was 87306, thus implying a short 
fall of 1496 houses. Since unauthorised huts and 
jhuggies were also counted as houses for census pur¬ 
poses, the short falls is on the higher side. The 
short fall has further increased as the number 
of dwelling units being constructed has not been 
keeping pace with the growth of population. It is 
apprehended that there would be further short fall 
in the dwelling units. However, the problem has 
been contained so far. 

3. Problems faced by urban housing : 

—availability of basic amenities. 

—scarcity of land. 

—^building material. 

—skilled labour force. 

—institutional. 

—finance. 

As far as housing progranune in Chandigarh js 
concerned it can not be extended indefinitely due 
to further fixed parameters. The boundaries of U.T. 
Chandigarh are defines so there is scarcity of land 
for the construction of houses. A number of squatter 
settlements and slums have developed. As per sur¬ 
vey conducted in 1985, there are a total of 6712 
jhuggies and 1915 homeless persons. The Admini¬ 
stration has so far been created about 9000 resi¬ 
dential sites in transit camps/site and sendees 
schemes to rehabilitate these squatters, but the 
problem persists. 

Regarding availability of building materials skUled 
labour and institutional financing is concerned, these 
are available for these projects, 

4. What are the measures adopted by the State to meet 
the requirements. 

It is proposed to acquire more land for the ex¬ 
pansion of city to meet existing short fall and 


future housing needs. The U.T. Administration has 
allotted about 980 residential plots to 22 Housing 
Cooperative Societies, which will help in easing the 
housing shortage. Land has already been allotted 
to a number of Central Govt, and State Govt. 
Departments and public/semi public Corporations 
and institutions for construction of staff quarters for 
their employees. The construction of these staff 
quarters would further increase housing stock in the 
city, 

5. Institutional infrastructure for the housing sector. 

Various schemes of the Chandigarh Housing Board 
are financed by HUDCO which is a Mother 
Financing Institution as far houses are concerned. 
In addition to this some portion of the finance 
are given by the U.T. Administration and a few 
schemes are floated as Self financing Schemes or 
Partial Self Financing Schemes. 

6. Housing Policy perspectives in the context of 
urbanisation in 2001/2025. 

The number of jhuggi dwellers/colonies is increas¬ 
ing day to day. The housing policy would need 
to be emphasise construction of housing for E.W.S. 
and reservation of sites for low cost housing etc. 

Item No. 10 INDUSTRY 
1. Industrial profile of the State 
—^type of industry. 

—size of industry. 

—output. 

—^location whether city specific or 
suburban specific. 

Union Territory, Chandigarh having an area of 
114 Sq. Kms. including 24 villages around it, was 
created on 1st November, 1966 as a result of 
bifurcation of erstwhile Punjab. At tha time U.T. 
had 133 SSI units. Over the years it has deve¬ 
loped into an Important commerical Centre and 
industrial town. There are 2148 SSI units register¬ 
ed as on 30-6-86. Besides, there are 14 large 
and medium scale units including two public sector 
undertakings. 

Almost all types of items are being manufactured 
by SSI units in Chandigarh i.e. from earthenware to 
stainless steel utensils, simple wooden furniture to 
sophisticated wooden and steel furniture, agricultural 
implements from space to combine harvester and 
tractor parts, all tvpes of steel fabrication from 
grills to heavy steel structures, household necessities 
like biscuits, vermicelli, soap, detergent, ^ clensing 
power, washing machines, electrical switchgears, 
medicines, chemicals, plastic and leather goods. Most 
of these units are located in Industrial Area. There 
are village industries also like leather tanning, 
shoe making, dnrrees and khadi weaving, pottery, 
carpentary and blacksmithy which have come up in 
villages. About 20% of the units are located in 
villages and the rest of units are located in U.T. 
Chandigarh, To promote the industries in villages, 
Chandigarh Admn. has decided to create Industrial 
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Nucleus Centres in four villages i.e. Mauli Jagran, 
Dfaanas, Daria and Hallo Majra. 

The Annual production of industrial goods in 
Chandigarh is estimated to about Rs. 69.86 crores 
providing employment to about 25000 workers. There 
are about 18 exporting units, Out of these only 
7 units exported their products valuing Rs. 1.87 crores 
during the year 1985-86. 

2. Discussion on the industrial location policy in the 
context of urbanisation with reference to :— 

(i) infrastructure 

(ii) raw material 

(iii) manpower. 

Chandigarh Admn. has earmarked Industrial Area 
in the Master Plan where the industry is to be deve¬ 
loped. All types of industries can be set up in this 
Area. However, the Chandigarh Admn. has ap¬ 
proved 29 industries which can be set up in villages. 
The Chandigarh Admn. has provided developed in¬ 
dustrial plots to the entrepreneurs. Some plots 
had been handed over to Chandigarh Industrial 
and General and General Development Corporation 
Ltd., for the Construction of industrial sheds for 
further allotment to the entrepreneurs on hire pur¬ 
chase basis, C.I.C.D.C. has constructed and allotted 
481 industrial sheds of different sizes so far. As 
regards the other infrastructure like road/public 
health and electricity facilities, it is provided to 
SSI units on priority basis. SSI units which are on 
the waiting list are availing night load connection 
facility. In addition to above, the industrial units in 
Chandigarh are availing concessional rate of CST 
@ 0.5% as compared to 4% in the adjoining States 
of Punjab and Haryana. 

Apart from above, the Chandigarh Industrial and 
General Development Corporation is responsible for 
procuring raw materials in bulk for Supply and distri¬ 
bution to SSI units. Regarding availability of man 
power, the Chandigarh Admn. has set up a Footwear 
Training Centre for providing training to weaker sec¬ 
tion is shoe making trade. So far, 49 persons had 
been provided training. Apart from these. Entrepre¬ 
neurship Development Courses, Specialised training 
courses in various taxes and laws are organised in col¬ 
laboration with small Industries Service Institute, 
Ludhiana and Technical Teachers Training Ins/itute, 
Chandigarh. The other sources of availability of train-' 
ing on man-power are Punjab Engineering College, 
Central Polytechnical College, I.T.T. and Arts and 
Crafts Institute apart from other technical courses run 
in Punjab University. 

3. Is the Govt, providing incentives for disposal of 
industrial in rural area :— 

—Physical 

—financial 

—Infrastructure 

—manpower. 


The Chandigarh Admn. has approved only 29 indus¬ 
tries which can be set up in villages. Khadi and vill¬ 
age Industries Board is providing financial assistance 
to these units on the pattern approved by the Khadi 
and village Industries Commission. 

4. Problems faced by industrialisation in the State. 

For the promotion of industry, the basic requirement 
is of availability of land. So far as the availability of 
road, public health are concerned, these are available 
in U.T. Chandigarh. Though there is shortage of elec¬ 
tricity but SSI units can avail of the night load con¬ 
nection facility. But more than that the problems in 
U.T., Chandigarh is that of availability of land. There 
is an acute shortage of land in U.T. Chandigarh. This 
problem is due to the small area, ear-marked in the 
Master Plan for the development of industry keeping 
in view the fact that the Chandigarh is not to be deve¬ 
loped as an industrial town. In spite of acute short¬ 
age of space, this office had been achieving the targets 
.fixed for the number of SSI units to be registered. Tliis 
office has registered 201 and 211 SSI units during the 
year 1984-85 and 1985-86 respectively. 

5. Industrial growth pattern for 2001-2025 and sug¬ 
gested industrialisation for meeting the urban develop¬ 
ment :— 

—Scope and content of setting up ancillary and 
small scale industries. 

—employment opportunity for urban population. 

—Has the State Govt, acute the area for future 
industrialisation. 

—Industrial workers housing. 

Union Territory, Chandigarh has a smaU area and it 
has already been developed. However, the main in¬ 
dustries are irt urban area of Chandigarh and as such 
the main employment opportunities are for the urban 
population. At the same time there are employment 
opportunities for the rural population as well because 
the villages of U.T., Chandigarh are not distantly 
located and can easily commute daily. 

The Chandigarh Admn. had allotted 339 industrial 
plots and 481 industrial sheds to new entrepreneurs 
for the setting up of new industrial ventures and to the 
existing units for the expansion of their industries as 
well. Chandigarh Industrial and General Development 
Corporation Ltd., has already sent the proposal to 
Chandigarh Admn. for the allotment of more land for 
the construction of industrial sheds and further allot¬ 
ment to the entrepreneurs. 

The Chandigarh Admn. has approved 29 industries 
which can be set up in the villages. There are 14 
large and medium scale industrial units in U.T. Chandi¬ 
garh apart from 3 big tractor mfg. units i.e. H.M.T., 
Eicher and Punjab Tractors around Chandigarh i.e. 
Haryana, H.P. and Punjab, respectively. The majo¬ 
rity of SSI units are manufacturing tractor parts which 
they are supplying to these units. The large and 
medium scale units of Chandigarh are also feeding 
to a number of SSI units however, no official anciUaiy 
status has been granted by these large and medium 
scale units to their vendor units. The Deptt. has, 
however, taken up this matter with the large and me¬ 
dium scale units to grant them official ancillary status. 
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Item No. 11 REVENUE AND LAND RECORD 

1. State Ownership of urban land 
—^Munici'pa]. 

^—State (nazul, non-nazul) 

—Area of land under illegal occupation. 

There is no Municipal Committee, in U.T. Chandigarh. 
There is only one Notified Area Committee, Mani- 
majra, U.T. Chandigarh and no razul land non-razul 
land of the said committee to the question of illegal 
occupation does not arise. 

2. Maintenance of land records. 

—Land classifications—open Ureas, open green. 

There are only 22 villages within the area of 17358 
acres. Out of which 7441 acres of land has been 
acquired for the Capital Project leaving behind 9917 
acres. The more area is being acquired day by day 
for the development of Capital Project. There are very 
small right holders in the villages of U.T. Chandigarh. 
There are only 10 patwari circles having very small 
area. The land record including maps is up-to-date 
in U.T. Chandigarh. This is also periodically up dated 
in accordance with the Punjab Land Revenue Act and 
instructions issued vide Ihmjab Land Mannual/Punjab 
Land Administration Mannual. There are only 10 
patwaris and one kanungo and all are well trained. 

3. Land titles and registrations and transfers. 

The land titles, registration and transfer are being 
decided by way of mutations. 

9. What is the system for checking increased value of 
the land. 

The increased value of the land is being checked by 
way of 5 years average of scale of land. 

Item No. 12 SOCIAL WELFARE 

Chandigarh Administration is running some Institu¬ 
tions under Social Welfare. These are Nari Niketan— 
protective home for destitute women. This Institution 
has also been notified as a Certified Homo under the 
Suppression of Immoral Trafiic Act, 1956, Home for 
the Old and Destitute which admits old and Destitute 
people irrespective of caste or creed, Bal Niketan—^an 
orphanage which is being run by Bal Niketan Society, 
Chandigarh but the building has been provided by the 
Chandigarh Administration and 90% of the cost of the 
inmates is also being borne by the Administration. Fur¬ 
ther more under the scheme of providing Harijan 
Dharamshalas in the Union Territory in a phased pro¬ 
gramme six such buildings have already been complet¬ 
ed and handed over to local community for use as 
multi-purpose activity centre. Out of these one is in 
Chandigarh City, another in Manimajra Town and the 
rest in the colonies and villages. Thou^ named as 
Harijan Dharamshalas, the buildings are opened to use 
by all communities and are usually located in the areas 
inhabited by urban/rural poor, Chandigarh Adminis¬ 
tration has extended financial aid to the Rehabilitation 


Centre handicapped children sitarted/run 1?y thie 
Indian Council for Child WeHare, U.T., Branch. B^ 
sides financial support, land has been allotted to this 
Institution at a concessional rate. 

As indicated above Chandigarh Administration is 
extending financial support to all the above Institu¬ 
tions. In fact, Nari Niketan and Home for Old & 
Destitute People are Govt. Institutions run by the 
Administration. Rehabilitation Centre for handicap¬ 
ped children is being run through a Voluntary agency 

i.e. Indian Council for Child Welfare, U.T., Branch, 
Chandigarh and will cater to the needs of handicapped 
children in this part of the country, rather it is an 
Institution of its own kind in this area. 

So far Chandigarh Administration has not faced any 
constraint in the implementation of welfare program¬ 
mes. There has been sufficient budgetary provisions 
under this head. 

Chandigarh being most modern city, has been attract¬ 
ing lot of tourists. The urban area is also prone to 
menace of beggars. Chandigarh Administration has 
got the Haryana Anti Beggary Act of 1971 invoked 
to tackle this social problem. A Home for the 
Beggars which will be a certified Institution under this 
Act, has also been planned. 

Item No. 13 TRANSPORT 

1. Discussion of available means of transport 
facilities in urban areas of the state. 

—inter-city, intra-city. 

—manual, mechanical, electrical. 

Chandigarh Transport Undertaking is operating 25% 
of its fleet on inter-state operation and 75% of the 
fleet on the intracity services providing transport 
facilities to meet the demand of the travelling public. 

Only the mechanical transport system is available with 
the C.T.U. 

2. Situation of the city transport system. 

—infrastructural facility (roads, rails, ports). 

—^financial (allocations from general budgets). 

—means of transport (type of vehicles, no. of 
vehicles, siuface transport, underground trans¬ 
port, waterways). 

Chandigarh is such an Urban Estate in which infra¬ 
structural transport facilities through roads only are 
provided. Moreover, Chandigarh Transport Under¬ 
taking is a purely Government Undertaking being 
financed by the Chandigarh Admn. C.T.U. provides 
surface transport only and is having a fleet of 287 buses 
(all single dockers) running in the City and inter¬ 
states routes on reciprocal basis of mileage. 

3. Present transport requirements, gaps in supply 
in the urban context. Physical and financial 
constraints. 

The Planning Commission has approved to add 100 
new buses under the augmentation programme of this 
Undertaking during the 7th Five Years Plan 1985-90. 
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It is, however, informed that 20 buses have already 
been added during tlie year 1985-80 raising the Jleef 
strength of C.i .U. buses to 287 from 267. 

The physical and financial constraints for the year 
1985-80, is, however, given hereunder ;—■ 

The average fleet of C.T.U. for the year 1985-86 
was 2'80 venicles tliat had covered an eflective mileage 
of 218.06 lac Kms. with the staff strength of 1778 
employees. The C.T.U. had earned a revenue of 
Ks. 746.82 lacs and had incurred an expenditure of 
872.20 lac, 

4. Transport Scenario for the urbanisation trends 
in 2001, 2025 with reference to policies to 
meet the future demand. 

Transport Scenario of C.T.U. for the urbanisation 
trends in the year 2001 and 2025 is, however, given 
in the enclosed statempnt. 

Item No. 14 TOURISM. 

Chandigarh, being the most modern and well plan¬ 
ned city, has aheady estabhshed a fairly good reputa¬ 
tion in the Tourism sector. A visit to Chandigarh is 
favoured by the tourists not only because of its loca¬ 
tion but also because of its unique modern architec¬ 
ture and inherent tourist attractions. Chandigarh also 
lies directly on the route to Shnla and Chad, the two 
important places of tourist interest of Himachal Pra¬ 
desh. In the case of Punjab also, Chandigarh occu¬ 
pies a central place in so far as the people wishing to 
go to Ropar, Anandpur Sahib, Nangal and Bhakra 
area concerned. It is because of this reason that 
Chandigarh, perhaps, occupies an important place in 
the proposed Travel Circuits for Punjab, Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh, Chandigarh is credited with having 
many tourist attractions including well laid Rose Gar¬ 
den, Sukhna Lake, and Game Sanctuary, Deer Park, 
National Gallery of Portraits, Museum and Art 
Gallery, Bougainvillea Garden and Water features etc. 
Of all these tourist spots, Nek Chand’s Rock Garden 
has deservedly become the major tourist attraction 
rivalling Corbusier’s monumental Secretariat, Assembly 
Chamber and High Court. More than half a million 
people from all over India and abroad visit the Rock 
Garden every year. 

The following facilities are being extended to the 
tourists by the Chandigarh Tourism :— 

(i) Tourist Information : The Tourist Reception 
Office, located at the Main Bus Terminus, Sector-17, 
assists the incoming tourists, both fro^ home and 
abroad, in providing information regarding accommo¬ 
dation, transport and sight-seeing facilities. 

(ii) Transport Facilities : Easy accessibility to the 
various attractions in and around Chandigarh is an 
important pre-requisite to the tourist attraction. The 
Administration has already arranged a Delux Coach, 
an Air-conditioned Toyota Car, a Matador and a 
diesel operated Ambassador car. Conducted Tours 
are being arranged. 


(iii) Accommodation : A good range of accommoda¬ 
tion IS being proviaeu m CnauUigarn to cuter tne uceus 
of me tourists anti visitors, Dotn nom« ano abroau, 
by (jovt. run ano private agencies, me oovi. run 
guest houses provioe accommodation at tne rales 
wiiich suits tne pockets of the tourists including iow 
budget tourists, the Govt- run accommodation agen¬ 
cies include U.T. Guest House (.27 A.C. 8uitsj, U. i. 
Guest House portion of Panchayat Bhavan (9 double 
bed rooms), Hotel Chandigarh Mountview (.33 A.C. 
Suits) Panchat Bhavan (.270 beds), Chandigarh 
Yatn Niwas (48 double bed rooms) and P.W.D. Rest 
House (8 rooms). 

(iv) Other Tourist facilities available in the city. 

Chandigarh is credited with having the facihties re¬ 
quired by the incoming tourists suen as Banking Faci¬ 
hties, Foreign Currency Exchange Facilities, Post 
and Telegraphs Facilities, Air Lines with the many 
cities SUCH as Deflii, Jammu, Leh etc. Frequent Road 
and Railways Facihties etc. 

Keeping in view the keen interest which a section of 
foreign tourists take in the game of Coif, arrangements 
are being finalised for providing them this necessary 
facility on payment basis at nominal green fees and 
hire charges for tlie playing equipment. Besides, boat¬ 
ing and other water sports, swimming facilities are 
available in the city. 

2. Since Chandigarh figures prominently in the Travel 
Circuits, a good number of domestic and foreign 
tourists are received in the city every year. There is 
substantial scope for providing better tourist facilities 
to mcrease the tourist traffic hi Chandigarh- This can 
be done by two progged drive i.e. ;— 

(a) by providmg more tourist attractions and 
improving the existing attractions. 

(b) by providing better transport facilities and 
hotel accommodation to make the tourists 
visit to Chandigarh as convenient and com¬ 
fortable as possible. 

To enhance the attractiveness of Rock Garden, the 
major tourist attractions in Chandigarh, Static and 
dynamic lighting backed by sound programming are 
being provided. 

One more Air-conditioned bus is being added to the 
existing fleet of tourist transport facility. 

Keeping in view the requirement of low budget tourists 
a Janata Tourist Hotel of 588 beds is being construct¬ 
ed. The work on the project has since been started. 

Private Transports and Taxi Operators are also being 
encouraged by giving tliera suitable initiatives. 

Chandigarh Administration has also recogm'sed the 
necessary of involving private sector in providing the 
necessary infrastructure for the promotion of tourism. 
In the planning of the various sectors suitable sites are 
being earmarked for setting up hotels. 

3. With regard to the providing of the tourist facili¬ 
ties in Chandigarh, no problem is being faced by the 
Tourism sector as such. 
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4. Wi^ lecogoiuou o£ Tourism sector as an Industry, 
by tbe (Jovt. ot India, it is hoped tnat the lounsni 
wili flourish considerably and wfli be able to provide 
in the coming years all the modern lacflities to the 
tourists at reasonable rates whicfl will be resulted into 
the increase in the tourist arrivals. Also with the in¬ 
crease of arrivals of the foreign tourists it shall earn 
more foreign currency and goodwill. To make the 
visits of tourists convenient and comfortable, tourist 
facilities hke transport and accommodation will have 
to be increased on the basis of year to year assessment 
of tourist arrivals. More facilities may be planned for 
the tourists with the changing needs. 

Item No. 15. URBAN DEVELOPMENT TOWN & 
COUNTRY PLANNING 

I. GENERAL PERCEPTION OF URBANISATION 
IN THE STATE 

Chandigarh is a small Union Territory having a total 
area ot 114 Sq. Km. (28170 Acres approximately). 
It lies on 76° 48 minutes longitude and 30° 50 minutes 
latitude. Total urban area comprising of city of 
Chandigarh (including four unacquured viUage abadies 
f allin g in the residential sectors) Industrial Area, 
N.A.C. Manimajra Transit Camps, is 16617 acres 
which is about 59% of the total area. The rural 
area of 11553 acres consists of land in the revenue 
estates of 25 villages, out of which 18 are inhabited 
and 7 are uninhabited. The total population of the 
Union Territory as per 1981 census was 451610 
persons. 

The Planning and development of Chandigarh was 
begin in the year 1953 under the New Capital of 
Punjab (Development and Regulation) Act, 1952. As 
per the Master Plan of the City prepared by Le 
Corbusier the city has planned for a population of 5 
lacs to be developed in two phases, 1.5 lac in Phase I 
consisting of 1 to 30 sectors and 3.5 lacs in Phase II 
consisting of 31 to 47 sectors. In order to control the 
haphazard growth around the city, 10 mile belt around 
the city was declared as ‘controlled area’ under the 
Capital of Punjab (Periphery) Control Act, 1952. 

Witli the reorganisation of states in 1966, Chandigarh 
was declared as U.T. and simultaneously the seat of 
capital of the States of Punjab and Haryana. Due to 
its new role, the city began to grow rapidly. The 
states of Punjab and Haryana set up new townships 
of Mohali and Panchkula at the out skirts of the city. 
These townships were dependant on Chandigarh city 
for various facilities putting a great pressure on the 
infrastructure of the city. In an effort to channelise 
the growth and develop the city and the two townships 
and adjoining area in a planned and integrated man¬ 
ner, a Coordination Committee consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives from the Govt, of India, States of Punjab 
and Haryana and Chandigarh U.T, was set up by the 
Govt, of India. The Chandigarh Urban Complex 
Plan prepared by the Working Group No. 11 constitut¬ 
ed by the Committee contains proposals for the integ¬ 
rated development of Chandigarh, Manimajra, Mohali 
and Panchkula etc. As per the proposals the ‘complex’ 
win accommodate 12.5 lacs of population by 2001 
out p fwhich population in Chandigarh would be 
7.5 lacs. 


As per the decisions of the Coordination Committee, 
TCPO Mimstry ot Urban Development, (jovt. oi 
India, has preparefl a ’Kegional JPlan’ tor the inter 
btate Chanaigarn Kegion. Ihe major recommenda¬ 
tions ot the Kegionar Plan relate to tlie development 
of a. numher ot regional towns for balanced growth of 
the region for checking further growth and pressure 
on Chandigarh. 

Urban population of Chandigarh was 99262 in 1961, 
23294U 111 1971 and 422841 in 1981 showing an in¬ 
crease ol 134.67% in the decade 1967-/1 and 
81.6% in the decade 1971-81. The present (1986) 
population of Chandigarh is estimated to be 6.0U lacs, 
ihe density of population in Chandigarh Union Terri¬ 
tory is 5263 persons per Sq. Km. which is amongst 
highest in the country. 

As per population projections the city is likely to 
achieve a population of 11.5 lacs by 2001, whereas 
the planned population for the city is 7.5 lacs. If the 
growth of Chandigarh is not checked by implementat- 
ing die reconunendations of the Regional Plan by deve¬ 
lopment of Regional towns the city is likely to expand 
beyond the urbanisable limits identified in the Chandi¬ 
garh Urban Complex Plan. 

The future planned growth and development of the 
City is finked with the implementation of the proposals 
of Chandigarh Urban Complex Plan, a strict control 
on the haphazard building activity in the; periphery 
area, under the Provisions of the Periphery Control 
Act and implementation of the recommendations of 
the Regional Plan of the Chandigarh Inter State 
regional prepared by the T.C.P.O. 


IT THE AGENCIES WORKING FOR URBANISA¬ 
TION IN THE STATE. 

The planning and development of Chandigarh is being 
done under die provisions of Capital of Punjab (Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation) Act, 1952. The Capital 
project Organisation is responsible for the planning 
and development of the city. The Chief Administra¬ 
tor is the head of the Organisation and is responsible 
for the issue of directions for proper planning or deve¬ 
lopment of any site or area. The departipent of 
Architecture is responsible for planning of area and 
designing of buildings and the Deptt. of Engineering 
executes development works. The Estate Ofi&cer is 
custodian of land and responsible for enforcement of 
the building bye laws. 

The agencies for the development of the city are :— 

(i) Department of Architecture :— 

The Department of Architecture is headed by the 
Chief Architect. It has two wings viz. Architecture 
and Town Planning. Senior Town Planner is head of 
the Town Planning Wing. The main job of the wing 
is preparadon of the layout plans and zoning plans. 
The Architecture Wing prepares Architectural Design 
of the buildings and Architectural/Frame Control 
Sheets etc. 
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(ii) Department oj Engineering : 

The Department has four wings viz- Planning, Con¬ 
struction, Electricity and Public Health. Ihe Depart¬ 
ment carries out the development works including 
construction ot buildings, land scaping, roads, provi¬ 
sion of electricity and Public Health Services in accor¬ 
dance with the plans prepared by the Deptt. of Archi¬ 
tecture. 

(iii) Clwndigarh Housing Board : 

Chandigarh Housing Board was set up in the year 
1976. The Board lias taken up a number of schemes 
for consU'ucUon of housing with the assistance from 
the HUDCO. The land for the housing is allotted by 
the Chandigarh Administration. Upto now the Board 
has constructed about 23000 dwelling units. 

(iv) Central Public Works Department : 

A number of sites have been allotted to the various 
departments of Govt, of India for the construction of 
ottices and houshig for the staff. The designing and 
construction of the same is done by the C.P.W.D. 

(v) Chandigarh Industrial Development General Cor¬ 
poration : 

C.I.D.G.C. has constructed a number of industrial 
sheds and allotted the same. 

(vi) Notified Area Committee Manimajra : 

N.A-C. Manimajra is responsible for the development 
works in its area. It usually gets tlie same done from 
the department of Architecture and Engineering of 
the Chandigarh Administration. 

(vii) Other agencies : 

Engineering Departments of State Govts., Defence 
Services, Paramilitary Organisations, Corporations, 
Institutions which have been allotted land for their 
offices and housing for the staff in Cligndigarh con¬ 
struct their buildings accordance with the plans ap¬ 
proved by the Administration. 

III. WHETHER ON-GOING PROGRAMME FIT 
IN WITH THE STATES PERCEPTION OF 
URBANISATION. 

The Development of City is being carried out by 
100% acquisition of land. All the schemes of the 
various departments for the development of the city 
are prepared in accordance with the proposals of the 
Master Plan. The layout plans and design of build¬ 
ings arc prepared by the Department of Architecture 
and executed by the Department of Engineering on 
behalf of the client Department. Therefore, all the 
on-going programme fit in with the perception of ur¬ 
banisation. 

IV. PROBLEMS OF METROPOLITAN CITIES. 
SMALL AND MEDIUM TOWNS AND 
GROWTH CENTRES WITH SPECIAL FOCUS 
ON NEW TOWNS (TOWNS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN DESIGNATED AS URBAN TOWNS IN 
1981 CENSUS). 

As per 1981 Census, there are four towns in Chandi¬ 
garh Union Territory. Apart from ‘City of Chandi¬ 
garh’ and Notified Area Committee Manimajra, the 


unacquired village abadies of Attawa and Burail, fail¬ 
ing in J>ecior-4z ana accior-^b respecuveiy, nave been 
utaignatea us towns . mowever, lor die purpose of 
urD.in ucveiopmciu or Criandigaru City, Uiese iwo vil¬ 
lage Aoaais cannot oe Ireatcu as separate towns. 

Ihe four unacquired vihage Abadis viz. Attawa, 
buraii, Buterla and Badlicri are ugly sores on the ‘City 
Jtteautnuf as these villages nave insamtary conditions 
and shabby siructures. Since no permission is re¬ 
quired for coiisiruction of new houses m the abadi 
area, a number of new builomgs are being constructed 
leaamg to Highly congested slum like development, 
witiiiii newly developed sectors. A number of un- 
autnoriscd structures in ttie form of khokhas/jhuggis 
have come up in the vacant land around the village 
abadis. Since tnese abadis fall within the residential 
sectors, tiiey disturb tire planning and circulation of 
the sectors- 

V. ROLE OF LOCAL BODIES IN URBANISA¬ 
TION. 

—Categories and number. 

—to achieve. 

—^special problem. 

T here is only one local body, i.e. Notified Area Com¬ 
mittee for Mammajra Town, it is responsible for 
municipal functions, maintenance, planmng and deve¬ 
lopment of areas under its jurisdiction. The area of 
the Manimajra Notified Area Committee falls in the 
‘controlled area’ declared under the Punjab New 
Capital (Periphery) Control Act, 1952. Whereas the 
abadi area is exempted from the provisions of the Act, 
the act is applicable to the remaining area. A person 
intending to erect a building outside the abadi area 
has to seek permission of the competent authority viz. 
Deputy Commissioner, for the periphery Act and the 
Notified Area Committee for the Punjab Municipal 
Act 1911. 

The Master Plan proposals of Manimajra are in con¬ 
flict with the proposals of the development plan of the 
controlled area prepared under the periphery Act, 
1952. Almost whole of the controlled area outside 
‘abadi’ limits has been reserved for agriculture use. 

Since the area around Manimajra is very potential for 
urban development, a lot of unauthorised building 
activity is taking place. A number of Jhuggi Colonies 
have come-up on the Government lands. 

VI. THE PROBLEMS THROWN UP BY THE 
MULTIPLICITY OF AGENCIES IN URBAN 
AREAS AND SOLUTIONS THEREOF. 

All the development works in Chandigarh are carried 
put by the Engineering Department of the Capital Pro¬ 
ject in accordance with the development Plans pre¬ 
pared by the Deptt. of Architecture. However, a few 
Central Government Departments like Deptt- of Tele¬ 
phones also operate. Normally they work in coordina¬ 
tion with the Capital Project, authorities and there is 
hardly any problem of the multiplicity of agencies in 
the urban area. However recently co-axial cables for 
telecommunications laid by the P & T Deptt. have 
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created problems for laying of underground high ten¬ 
sion electric cables by the Electricity Department. 

VII. STATES OF PREPARATION OF MASTER 

PLAN FOR THE CITIES AND TOWNS 

The Planning and development of Chandigarh is carried 
out under the provisions of the Capital of Punjab 
(Development Regulation) Act, 1952. The act does 
not provide for preparation of Master Plan for the 
City. However, for the proper planning of the City 
a guide Master Plan has been prepared. This Master 
Plan does not have a legal sanctity. However, zoning 
plans containing instructions for the purpose of proper 
planning or development of Chandigarh in respect 
of any site or area has legal sanctity. The Master 
Plan acts as a guide plan for determining major land 
uses and preparing detailed layout plans of sectors. 
Whole of the land is acquired and developed by the 
Adjninistration. 

The ‘proposed Land Use Plan’ or ‘Master Plan’ for 
Manimajra Town prepared by the Deptt. of Architec¬ 
ture also does not have any legal sanctity. Various 
developments Schemes of Manimajra Town are taken 
up in accordance with the Master Plan proposals. 

VIII. IMPACT OF URBAN CEILING ACT OF 
URBANISATION. 

Chandigarh is ‘D’ category of Urban Agglomeration 
where restrictions regarding construction of building 
with dwelling unit is 500 sq. Mtrs. of plinth area and 
permissibe area of vacant land to be possessed by a 
person is 2000 Sq. Mtrs. 

Unlike other cities Chandigarh is a planned town 
where all land within the Master Plan area is acquired 
by the Capital Project authorities, developed and sold 
according to the prc-conccived layout plan. Land out¬ 
side the Master Plan area in the urban agglomeration 
of Chandigarh, excepting the village abadi areas, is all 
agricultural. Within the Master Plan limits all land 
is divided into a number of sectors and also into various 


use zones e.g. industrial, Commercial, residential and 
educational etc. and as such further sub-division of 
the Chandigarh area into different zones was not consi¬ 
dered necessary. 

The vacant land is being assessed by the competent 
authority on the basis of statements of excess vacant 
land filed by the persons. However, not much land is 
likely to become available as Chandigarh is a controlled 
and panning city. The cases of exemption of land 
under section 20 for Indusjtrral sites are being dealt as 
per latest instructions. In case of exemption under 
Section-20 for residential sites it is being kept in view 
that the rules do not permit fragmentation of sites. 
Similarly the cases pertaining to exemption of vacant 
land of educational and cultural Institutions are being 
dealt keeping in view the provisions of Section-19. 

As a policy matter it has been decided that maximum 
size of residential plot shall not exceed 250 sq. yards. 
The size of the industrial plot is also being kept within 
the Kmits imposed by the Urban Ceiling Act. In the 
case of land in the periphery of the town, no objection 
certificate from the competent authority is obtained 
before transfer of land or sanction of building applica¬ 
tion. 


IX. URBANISATION PROSPECTS IN THE CON¬ 
TEXT OF 2001, 2025. 

The ‘Chandigarh Urban Complex Plan’ contains the 
proposals for the development of city up to the year 
2001. The Regional Plan for ‘Chandigarh inter-state 
region’ also contains recommendations for the develop¬ 
ment of city and region upto the year 2001. Due to 
vital role played by the Chandigarh in the region, the 
present trend of population growth of Chandigarh is 
likely to continue. Unless adequate efforts are made 
to channelise the flow of population 'into small urban 
Centres, the major proportion of the urban population 
is likely to be concentrated in Chandigarh. However, due 
to rapidly changing socio-economic conditions, build¬ 
ing techniques and political conditions, the urbanisation 
prospect in the context of 2025 can not be ascertained. 
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DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 


A NOTE ON URBANISATION OF SILYASSA 
UNION TERRITORY 


Introduction 

The Union Territory of Dadra and Nagar Haveli is 
on Western part of India. It is about 18 kilometers 
from Vapi Railway Station. It has an area of 491 
kilometres. It comprises of two enclaves viz. Dadra 
with 3 villages and Nagar Haveli with 69 villages 
and one town i.e. Silvassa. The Territory is sur¬ 
rounded on West, North and East by Valsad District 
of Gujarat and in the South and South East by Thana 
and Nasik Districts of Maharashtra. It has a hilly 
terrine specially towards the North East and East 
where it is surrounded by Western Ghats. The terrine 
is intersected by river Daman Ganga and its three 
tributaries. 

Demography 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli is predominently nnal 
comprising of 71 villages and only one town of 
Silvassa. Silvassa, the capital of the Union Territory, 
for the first time in 1981 Census, has been classified 
as a town. Local Administration of Silvassa is 
carried out by village Panchayat. There is no Muni¬ 
cipality for the town. Total population of Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli, as per 1981 Census is 1,03,676 
out of this 96,762 persons are living in rural areas 
and only 6,914 persons are living in Urban area i.e. 
Silvassa town. The town of Silvassa has been classi¬ 
fied as class V town. The population of Silvassa 
accounts for 6.6% of the total population of Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli. The area of the town is 6.65 sq. 
kilometres. The density of population is 1,040 per- 
sons/sq. kilometres. The total population of Silvassa 
in 1971 was 4495 and as per the 1981 Census it has 
increased to 6914. Therefore the decadle growth 
of population is 2419 persons i.e. 53.81%. This rate 
of growth is likely to continue in the foreseable future 
due to the growth oriented policy of the Administra¬ 
tion. 

Structure 

The structure of the town is such that the industries 
area is located in the periphery of the town. Govern¬ 
ment offices, commercial areas, bus terminal and 
other facilities, utilities and services are located 
in the Central part of the town. These are well 
connected with road net work system. In the Central 
area of the town, nice garden is developed. The 


roads are dotted with trees. The land uses are com¬ 
patible. The town is thus having a good structure. 

Employment 

Out of 2,473 workers of the town 748 workers i.e. 
30.24% are working in the agriculture sector as cul¬ 
tivator's and agricultuure labourers, remaining 69.76% 
workers are working as factory workers, trade busi¬ 
ness, transport. Government servants, teachers etc. 
This shows the Urban characteristic of the town. 

Housing 

There are 1,305 house holds and 1,283 houses as 
per the 1981 Census. Therefore the shortage in 
housing is 22. Many of these houses are kutcha and 
consists of one room tenament. Therefore consider¬ 
ing qualitative aspect of housing, it can be said that 
the housing deficiency is more. This is due to the 
low economic standard and lower income of the 
people. 

Transportation 

The size of the town is small and most of the acti¬ 
vities areas are located in the Central part of the town 
except the industries which is located at the outskirt 
of the existing town. Therefore the trip length to 
work places etc. is short. The inter regional and 
intra regional traffic is served by buses of Gujarat 
State Transport. These buses also cater partly the 
transportation requirement within the town. The 
existing road net work is adequate for the traffic 
volume. However qualitative improvement of road 
net work is necessary. 

Water Simply 

At present the water supply is almost adequate. 
Tap water is available for the town area. However 
there is no treatment/filtration plant. There is need 
to supply treatment water to the town population. 
Also there is need for augmentation of water consider¬ 
ing the future requirement. 

Sewage disposal 

.^t present the sewage is disposed off in open drains 
and for night soil disposal, septic tanks are provided. 
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However this is leading to mosquito breeding and 
unhygenic conditions. Therefore there is need for a 
sewerage and drainage system for the town for pro¬ 
per disposal of the waste. 

Provision of other Infrastructures 

There is one High School, about 10 Primary Schools, 
1 I.T.I., 1 Hospital, 1 Stadium, 2 Cinema Halls. 1 
Town Hall and 1 Public Library in the town. A swim¬ 
ming pool is under construction. Thus the medical, 
educational, recreational facilities etc. are adequate 
considering the size of the population. 

Physical development 

At present the development is permitted in the town 
consideripg the land use charcteristic of the sur¬ 
rounding area, accessibility, site conditions and as 
per the existing norms. The industrial area is segre¬ 
gated from other land uses and polluting industries are 
not permitted. Industrial Estates and Industries in 
the interior areas of this territory are encouraged to 
reduce the undue pressure on the land in the town 
as well as to reduce the intra-regional imbalances in 
this territory. 


Aesthetics 

Considering the local environment, buildings of small 
heights of maximuum ground and two upper floors 
are permitted with generally slopy roof style and due 
care is also taken regarding the building lipe. People 
are also advised to plant trees, shrubs in the open 
space and margin area of the plot. 

Organisation set up 

A Town Planning Cell is existing and recently a 
regular Town Planner has been appointed to look 
after the plaiming of this territory/town. He will pre¬ 
pare plans and also suggest suitable measures for its 
implementation. This will ensure planned develop¬ 
ment of the town. 

As mentioned above, there is a need for augmentaticp 
of water supply, provision of filtered water, sewerage 
system, drainage system, provision for housing and 
better quality roads. 

In nut-shell there is not much urbanisation in this 
territory. Neither there are any major problems of 
Urbanisation. Urbanisation is well under control and 
suitable steps are taken/being taken to ensure planned 
development and healthy Urbanisation in this territory 
and particularly in Silvassa town. 
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PONDICHERRY 


A NOTE ON URBANISATION IN U T. OF 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


NOTE 

The Union Territory of Pondicherry consists of 4 
discontiguous areas which are interspersed in three 
different states i.e. Pondicherry and Karaikal in Tamil 
Nadu, Yanam in Andhra Pradesh and Mahe in 
Kerala. While the former three lie on the East Coast, 
the latter lie on the West Coast of India. The total 
area of the Union Territory is 480 sq. km. The 
details of area of each region respective total rural 
and urban population and their percentages are in the 
Annexure I, A and B enclosed. 

2. The Pondicherry region located on the Coromandal 
Coast holds nearly 79.55% of urban population of 
the Union Territory. It is limited on the east by 
the Bay of Bengal and on the other 3 sides by the 
South Arcot District of Tamil Nadu State. The 
region is divided into one Municipality and 6 com¬ 
munes. This is not a contiguous area but it is inter¬ 
spersed with enclaves of South Arcot District. It 
again presents a picture of scattered parts enclaved 
within Cuddalorc, Villupuram and Tindivanam Taluks 
of the South Arcot District. 

3. The main urban settlement i.e. Pondicherry city 
accounts for 56.57% of the population in 1981 in 
the Pondicherry region, The projected urban popu¬ 
lation by 1991 according to the report of the Expert 
Committee on Population Projections, Office of the 
Registrar General, would be nearly 6.00 lakhs and 
the population that will remain in Pondicherry city is 
estimated at 3.50 lakhs. The growth of the city is 
likely to foUow a high rate in the coming decades. 
The total settlement of Pondicherry is a small area 
within the State of Tamil Nadu and as such, to tackle 
the problems of functional interaction and depen¬ 
dency, drainage, water resources, soil erosion etc. an 
integrated planning approach may have to be adopted 
in collaboration with the Tamil Nadu Government 
for the balanced development of the region. 

4. The rural population of the Pondicherry region 
accounts to nearly 1.93 lakhs which is 43.43% of 
the regional population. The density of the popula¬ 
tion in the Pondicherry region is very high which 
stands at 1259 persons/sq. km. 

5. The occupational structure of the Pondicherry 
region indicate a fairly diversified economy where 
secondary and tertiary sectors are well developed and 
non-agricultural activities are almost balanced with 


the primary sector activities. In the primary sector 
again, agricultural labourers are much more predo¬ 
minant than the cultivators in number which show the 
degree of saturation in the primary sector of the eco¬ 
nomy. Fishing activity is quite important and a large 
number of workers are engaged in this activity. 

6. Agricultural scene of the Pondicherry region is 
characterised by a very intensive use of the available 
land for agriculture. Only about 26% of the land 
is not available for cultivation and the rest of the land 
is used for mostly cultivation and tree crops and pas¬ 
tures in small areas. The net area sown covers 
nearly 65% of the total land area of which again 
about 60% is sown more than once. Irrigation is 
highly developed in the region and about 80% of the 
cropped area is irrigated. The main sources of irri¬ 
gation are canals, tanks and wells. 

7. There are about 268 villages of various sizes in 
Pondicherry region. Many of these villages have good 
social and economic infrastructure facilities as water 
supply, electricity, metalled roads, schools and medical 
facilities etc. Some of these villages, particularly the 
commune' headquarters, function as services villages 
to the surrounding rural areas. 

8. The catchment area for daily needs of the Pon¬ 
dicherry city for milk, dairy products, vegetables, etc. 
are in the rural areas in Pondicherry as well as Vala- 
vanur and Villupuram and Cuddalore in the Tamil 
Nadu State. 

9. The diversified economy of the Pondicherry region 
including the rural area and the development of indus¬ 
trial activities at several locations away from the city 
along with availability of infrastructural facilities help¬ 
ed to develop several growth points in the rural Pon¬ 
dicherry which in turn has close linkage with the 
Pondicherry city. Thus functional hierarchy of the 
settlement system is observed within the city region 
of Pondicherry. All these growth points are mainly 
the headquarters of the Commune Panchayats. 

Problems 

10. The problems of the urban settlement of the Pon¬ 
dicherry arc not much different from those observed 
in other urban settlements especially in the south. 
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11. The Pondicherry region and the urban areas suffer 
from several maladies which are accumulating over 
the years due to rapid growth of population and the 
consequent to the development of Pondicherry as the 
admini.strative headquarters and a very specialised 
urban settlement catering to the specialised needs of 
health, learning and spiritual knowledge. 

12. The urban Pondicherry’s predominent functions 
are service and commerce, therefore, it is functionally 
and economically imbalanced. Large scale un¬ 
employment and under employment in the rural sector 
due to very adverse land-man ratio are resulting in 
over-crowding in both the urban and rural areas. 

13. Deterioration of the physical environment and 
lack of basic urban infrastructure is another serious 
problem on the peripheral areas. This has resulted 
from over crowding, unplanned growth and the pattern 
of development of the town along the main thorough¬ 
fares giving high rise to urban sprawls. 

14. The organised space for office accommodation as 
well as industries are very much insufficient. The 
office spaces are mainly located indiscriminate in scat¬ 
tered locations mainly in private buildings not conform¬ 
ing to planning standards and proper facilities. 

15. The commercial development has become ubiqui- 
tious resulting in mi.xed land uses and deterioration of 
environment. Strip type commercial development is 
the predominant pattern resulting in traffic problems, 
lack of parking space and insufficient space for pede¬ 
strians and circulation. 

16. The spaces for parks, playgrounds and organised 
open space are insufficient and not properly distri¬ 
buted. While the eastern part of the city is slightly 
better served in this regard, the remaining part suffers 
from lack of these facilities. 

17. Housing problem has assumed a serious propor¬ 
tion due to the inadequate increase in the housing 
stock although the population and the housing demand 
is growing very fast. 

18. More than 80% of the houses are above 30 years 
old and more than 70% are in structurally bad and 
poor condition while huts constitute 23% of the total 
dwelling units. Therefore, inadequate and sub¬ 
standard housing is a common problem. 

18. The density pattern of the city reveals high den¬ 
sity generally on the western parts of the Bouleward. 

19. Although 36% of the total developed area is under 
roads and circulation which is on the higher side. 
Pondicherry urban area suffers from a number of 
oroblems regarding traffic and transportation. The 
Bouleward town which had its genesis during the 17th 
century is mainly designed on a grid iron pattern at 
a pedestrian scale with high percentage of roads with¬ 
out any functional hierarchy and hence has failed to 
perform effectively in the present motor car age. 
Added to this, the mixed traffic and the lack of park¬ 
ing spaces have further reduced the effective capacity 
of the roads and proper functioning of it. 


20. The main inter city traffic anti i!;inqiortation 
modes are buses, trucks and lorries, tm mnds. A 
raetreguage railway line branches off from N'lllupuram, 
which is mainly utilised for transporting good' where¬ 
as the passenger traffic is carried by bnsr:, 

21. Pondicherry is a minor port wlii.ii in used to 
handle about 50,000 tonnes of cargo fn. i annum 
before 1950-51 mainly of general conmimi i goods 
both for import and export. The tndiir h.is reduced 
drastically since then. If the port is (!'.'v\ lnped with 
the development of pier and various it lau il port faci¬ 
lities and proper linkages are e.stabiishnd svith the 
hinterland the traffic through this p<tii i.m pick up 
and a comprehensive project in this n iMid is in the 
anvil, which will be implemented shonK 

Proposals for Development 

22. A Comprehensive “Pondicherry ! own and Coun¬ 
try Planning Act, 1969” for planmng ilie physical 
development and use of urban ami mr.il areas in the 
Union Territory of Pondicherry hm been intro¬ 
duced in the Union Territory during 1971. Under 
the provisions of the Act, plannint: iinhorities have 
been created for Pondicherry urba!i nimi, Karaikal 
urban area, Mahe urban area and ilm constitution of 
the Yanam Planning Authority is in ihc anvil. The 
planning authorities prepare the de\elo|-.ment plans 
for the development ot the relevant urban areas for 
guiding the development of the setiK imait in planned 
lines. The master plan for Pondivheicy has been 
made statutory and the same is umh.i implementation. 
Preparation of a city regional j.ilLin i'or Pondicherry 
region is in the anvil taking the wlioli of Pondicherry 
region and considering the balanced development of it 
in relation to the other urban settlements in Tamil Nadu 
State. The main emphasis of physical development 
strategy of the Union Territory i- inwards “Develop¬ 
ment with conservation”. 

23. The interaction of the periplieial mban settlements 
in Tamil Nadu towards the Pniuhcherry is so high, 
because of the high level of the s|)i i.iaUsed facilities 
available. As a result of m.nn of the facilities in 
Pondicherry are mainly enjoyed !>-, ihe people of 
Tamil Nadu whereas the peo|iie oi ihe Union Terri¬ 
tory has not much interaction v,i!!i the peripheral 
urban settlements in Tamil Nadu. 

24. Another major developiiieni which is taking 
place around the Pondicherrv mi.an area is the deve- 
lopmnt of Auroville about 10 fm north of the Pon¬ 
dicherry. The township will come up in an area of 
40 sq. km. mostly in Tamil Nadu State but partly in 
Pondicherry territory. It is d .signed for 50,000 
population. The town will 1 ». mainly divided into 
four sectors viz., residential, iiidu irial, cultural and 
international zones. At pres.ni ilie development of 
the township is at a snail’s pae. bm it is an experiment 
in human co-habitation. T he: d vidopment of such 
magnitude; bound to have onsiderable urbanising 
influence on the Pondichcri ', eiiv and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, even if the town Ik . . uues more or less self- 
contained. The developmeni of Auroville will generate 
additional pressure on the P.mdiv berry city for services 
and urban amenities. 
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25. From above m the iatcrcst of planned and balanced 
growth of the city regions and settlements in it, irres- 
pective of the administrative boundaries, the follow¬ 
ing need immediate attention. 

(a) There is a need to formulate a national 
urbanisation policy. 

(b) There is a need to frame a comprehensive 
human settlement policy at the national and 
State levels on a priority basis. 


(c) There is a need for a comprehensive policy 
for the location, design and development of 
new towns, in consonance with the national 
development objectives. 

(d) There is a need to review and update the 
planning legislations with a view to facilita¬ 
ting expeditious implementation of urban 
development and redevelopment plans. 


ANNEXURE- 


SI. No. Name of the region Area in sq. Population Urban Population Urban 

Kms. in 1971 Population in 1981 population 


1. Pondicherry. 290 00 3.40,240 1.54,945 4,44.417 2,51,420 

2. Karaikal. 161 00 1,00,042 26,080 1,20,010 43,408 

3- Mahe. 9 .00 23,134 8,972 28,413 9,588 

4. Yanam . 20-00 8.291 8.291 11.631 11,613 


Total (V. T. of Pondichwty). 480 00 4,71,707 1,98,288 6,04,471 3,16,047 


ANNEXURE—A 


Percentage of rural and urban population to total populaUoa of the concerned region viz., District/Union Territory. 


SI. Name of the District/Union Territory 

No. 

1961 

1971 

1981 

. 


f 

Rural 

1 

Urban 

i 

Rural 

- ^ 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

(t) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


1. Pondicherry . 

79-98 

20 02 

54-46 

45-54 

42-43 

56-57 

2. Karaikal. 

73-51 

26-49 


26 VI 

63-83 

36-17 

3. Mahe 

59 19 

40-81 

61-22 

38-78 

66-25 

33-75 

4. Yanam . 

— 

100-00 

— 

100-00 

— 

100-00 

I. Pondicherry Union Territory 

75-89 

24-11 

57-96 

42-04 

47-71 

52-28 


ANNEXURE—6 


Distribution of urban population region-wise (with percentage of district urban population to total urban population of theUnion 
Territory)- 


S. No. 

Year 

Total 

urban 

Population 

of the 

union 

territory 

Pondicherry 

Karaikal 

Mahe 

Yanam 

(1) 

(2j 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 1961 


88,997 

51,762(58-16) 

22,252(25-00) 

7,951(8-94) 

7,032(7 90) 

2. 1971 


198,288 

154,945(78 -14) 

26,080(13-15) 

8,972(4-53) 

8.291(4-18) 

3. 1981 


316,047 

251,420(79-55) 

43,408(13 -74) 

9,588(3 03) 

11,631(3-68) 
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1. Present status of water front beaches for the fishing 
activity 

Union Territory of Pondicherry, is a Maritime State, 
consists of four regions viz. Pondicherry, Karaikal, 
Mahe and Yanam with a coastline of 45 l6ns. There 
are 27 Marine fishing villages—Pondicherry (15), 
Karaikal (10), Mahe and Yanam one fishing village 
each; with a total fisherfolk population of about 28,00^0 
operating country crafts like catamaran, masula boats, 
odams, dug out canoes, navas etc,, and 336 mecha¬ 
nised boats with various types of fishing gears. 

The entire coastline of Union Territory of 
Pondicherry, Pondicherry 24 Km. Karaikal 20 Kms., 
Mahe 1 Km. is being fuUy utilised for fishery activity 
like fish landings, auctioning of fishes, keeping the 
crafts and tackles on the beach mending and repairing 
of gears etc. 

With an object to provide essential infrastructural 
facilities to the fisherfolks like community hall, Fish 
Auction Hall, Fish Curing Yard, Fish Drying Plat¬ 
form, Ice Plant, Bath Room and Latrines in the impor¬ 
tant fishing villages, the State Fisheries Depaitment is 
im plementing a scheme ‘Development of Infrastructural 
facilities in coastal fishing Village’. 

4. The land man ratio in urban and rural areas 

The details of land man ratio in the urban and rural 
areas are as under :— 


authority have taken specific decision not to extend 
electric supply and water facilities such areas to curb 
the unauthorised constructions. 


6. What is the housing shortage and methodology of 
its estimation ? 

The details regarding the housing shortage and the 
methodology of its estimation is as below :— 


HOUSING STOCK ESTIMATION FOR UNION 
TERRITORY OF PONDICHERRY 


Population as per 1981 census. 

Present housing stock census houses. 
Assuming 30 % houses in the urban areas arc 
slums and require replacement and 20% 
houses in the rural area are in poor condition 
and not fit for the habitation. 

Habitable houses at present. 

Total houses required at present in the 
Union Territory of Pondicherry @ 5 per¬ 
sons per house. ..... 
Deficiency at prc^ent. 


6.04,741 persons 
1,07,185 houses 


79,927 houses 


1,20,894 houfCS 
. (—>79,927 houses 


40,967 houses 

projected population by 1991 @ 2 8% 

growth. . 7,73,723 

Total houses required by 1991 @ 5 persons 

per house. . 1,54,744 houses 

(—>79,927 honses 


74,817 houses 


UNION territory of PONDICHERRY 
LAND MAN RATIO 



Union 

Territory 

of 

Pondicherry. 

Urban 

Rural 

Population 

6,04,471 

3.16,047 

2,88.424 

Area. 

492 Sq. 

100 sq. 

392 Sq. 


Kms. 

Kms. 

Kms. 

Land man ratio 

1 -.1229 

1:3160 

1:735 


5. Detailed information about the deterioration of 
physical environment and lack of infrastructure on 
the peripheral areas 

As in other urban settlements of Tamil Nadu and 
South India, certain amount of deterioration of physical 
environment and lack of infrastructure facilities on the 
peripheral areas have taken place on the urban fringes 
of the urban settlements of the Union Territory of 
Pondicherry. The Master Plan for notified planning 
area of Pondicherry include specific area indicated as 
urban areas to contain the projected population by 
1994, and the remaining area within the planning area 
is envisaged as urbanisable area with proper controls. 
But the urbanisable areas were mainly agricultural 
lands. The urban Land Ceiling Act which came into 
effect in 1976 were not applicable to the agricultural 
lands, as a result, mutilation and sub-division has taken 
place in agricultural lands which has resulted in the 
deterioration of fringe areas. The Government has 
since taken measures to tighten the registration proce¬ 
dures. At the registration itself discreet enquiries are 
made to see intentions are genuine and the planning 


7. The impact of comprehensive project of Pondi¬ 
cherry Port on Urbanisation 

The activities of the present port is very limited. Once 
the new port comes into being, it is bound to create 
appreciable trends in urbanisation of the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Pondicherry and tigger multiplier effects. The 
New Project is being located in the lagoon of the 
Ariankuppam river. The loading and discharging 
operations will be carried out in the south of the 
Upplam road. On the south side of the proposed 
port lies the area of Thengaithittu island. The pro¬ 
posed Fisheries Harbour is also proposed to be located 
in the southern part of the Thengaithittu island. Due 
to the location of Commercial and Fisheries Harbour 
between Upplam and Thengaithittu island the activity 
in commercial Clearing and Forwarding and Fishi 
operation will increase manifold. 

8. When the Master Plan was introduced in the Union 
Territory, its time span and the highlights 

The Master Plan for Pondicherry Planning area for 
an area of 12,500 acres engulfing 2 communes has 
been made statutory in March, 1982. A brief resume 
of the Master Plan for Pondicherry is herewith 
enclosed. 

9. Whether conservation areas have been identified 

Until 1954, the main Pondicherry steelement was 
within the Bouleward town, except the cotton mills 
located outside. Within the Bouleward itself, the 
central grand canal bisects the town into 2 areas with 
specific characteristics viz. the erstwhile white town 
and Black town. The white town have an open plan. 
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In order to conserve the typical French character of 
the area, a redevelopment plan has been prepared for 
the white town by the Project Divisions, Town & 
Country Planning Organisation, New Delhi. Based 
on the various planning parametres prescribed in the 
plan, the physical development and new constructions 
in the area are regulated. 

10. The concept of specialised facilities available in 
•he peripheral urban settlements may be elaborated 

In the Pondicherry region, the only urban settlement 
is Pondicherry city. Nearby urban settlements are 
in the South Arcot District of Tamil Nadu. All the 
specialised needs of the Pondicherry region arc met 
by the main urban settlement—Pondicherry city itself. 
The same is the case with other outlying settlements 
of Karaikal, Mahe and Yanam. As stated earlier, the 
administrative hierarchy of the Pondicherry region is 
built up with the main urban settlement of Pondicherry 
as the mother city depended by next order settlements 
which arc Commune Panchayat Headquarters. A city 
Regional plan for Pondicherry region is proposed to 
be prepared in a year and a working committee has 
already been constituted by the Ministry of Urban 
Development, Government of India with the Chief 
Secretary as Chairman and the Secretary dealing with 
the Town Planning as Member Convenor and repre- 
sentath'es from the Town and Country Planning 
Organisation, Ministry of Urban Development, New 
Delhi and Town & Country Planning Department, 
Govt, of Tamil Nadu as Members. 

11. ^tep taken/thought of for meeting the future needs 
of the Auroville township 

Auroville is the first planetary city in the world which 
has been consciously designed for a spiritual goal. 
In the words of the Mother “Auroville stands for the 
attainment of perfection in thought and action in the 
new man living in the new society. Auroville wants 
to be a universal town where men and women of all 
couiitries are able to live in peace and progressive 
harmony, about all creeds, all politics and all nationa¬ 
lities.” In short, it will be an ideal mini world where 
‘hui ian wants shall be met and where the spiritual 
needs will be explored and appeased’. With the 
meagre information and date that is available on 
Auroville project it is extremely diflScult to guess the 
complexity and magnitude of this problem, and the 
impact of it on the physical, socio-economic, cultural 
and administrative spheres of activity of the Pondicherry 
city. 

Auroville is situated near about 10 Kms. from Pondi¬ 
cherry. The entire township will come up over a 
vast tract of virgin land, at present almost barren 
and revinous about 15 sq. miles in extent in Tamil 
Nadu having on one side the Bay of Bengal and the 
other side connecting a series of lakes. Within this 
town falls the entire village of Alankuppam, a portion 
of Kalapet and a small portion of Karuvadikuppam 
which form a part of the Pondicherry State. It is 
estimated that this project will take about 15 years 
to be completed. Basically the design of Auroville 
has been conceived in a series of visions of the Mother 
and its basic pattern coincides with the circle, Lotus 


like symbol of the Mother. The population of this 
town has been deliberately fixed as 50,000, studen- 
dous, but this is an experiment which has never been 
tried before and it has to be seen how far the project 
authorities would succeed in overcoming the multi¬ 
tudinous odds against this project. The basic structure 
of the town design has been subject to variation from 
time to time and yet no one is clear as to what will 
be its ultimate form of shape it will take. As 
physical planners are mostly concerned with the loca¬ 
tional aspects of this town and spartial inter relation¬ 
ship with Pondicherry and the neighbouring region, 
the areas of influence of these two important centres 
which act as forceful megnets, would therefore be 
conflicting and completing and would subject to pres¬ 
sures of pull and push, Auroville by virtue' of its 
special objectives will be a closed town or an economi¬ 
cally and socially self-contained entity. But in today’s 
economy the question of an economically viable and 
selfcontained entity independently functioning has 
already proved to be a Myth. Auroville, initially has, 
therefore, to depend on Pondicherry and the South 
Arcot region in Tamil Nadu State for its resources 
both in the form of materials and man power. The 
basic infrastructure to build Auroville has either to 
be located within the township or in the neighbouring 
region of Pondicherry urban area.. This would in 
turn upset the economic equilibrium of Pondicherry 
and its neighbouring region. The entire labour force, 
as stated earlier, could have to be drawn from Pondi¬ 
cherry and the neighbouring region and Pondicherry 
will act as a service centre to Auroville till such 
time the township stands on its own footing. It 
therefore becomes imperative that while planning for 
Pondicherry, the location of Auroville and its influence 
has to be taken cognisance of and necessary provi¬ 
sion has to be made. We are still in the dark regard¬ 
ing the exact, details, of ultimate population, land 
use pattern, economic base and other basic essential 
data relating to the town and until these are spelled 
out in concrete and tangible physical programmes and 
targets, whatever provision we would make in the 
Master. Plan for Pondicherry would not mean much. 
While Master Plan for Pondicherry taken a significant 
note of Auroville, its multifarious uncertainties as 
stated above, impart no definite programme of action 
to be taken immediately in the master plan for Pondi¬ 
cherry. Anyhow as planners we are equally seized 
of this issue and are closely watching the progress 
of this project with great interest and study it 
thoroughly as year go by till such time the concept 
of Auroville matures itself into a full fledge plan of' 
action. The city regional Plan under preparation for 
the entire Pondicherry settlement within a year in 
consultation with the Town and Country Planning, 
Department, Tamil Nadu with Town and Country 
Planning Organisation, New Delhi, will take these 
aspects into consideration. 


P. KRISHNAMURTHY 
Deputy Secretary to Government 
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